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riitufi  two  conaidenitions  that  have  chiefly  inflnmioftd  me  to 
***   maUDg  tfaiB  tranelatioii  are  the  foUowing  :— 

1.  Of  the  three  phases  of  edaoattonal  etady,  the  prao* 
tioal,  the  theorettoal,  and  the  historical,  the  last,  as  proved 
by  the  number  of  works  written  on  the  snbjeot,  has  received 
bat  very  little  attention  from  English  and  American  teach- 
ers ;  and  yet,  if  we  allow  that  a  teacher  shoold  first  of  all 
be  a  man  of  coltore,  and  that  an  invalnable  factor  in  his 
professional  edncation  is  a  knowledge  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  done  within  his  field  of  activity,  there  are  the  best  of 
reasons  why  the  claims  of  this  study  should  be  urged  npon 
the  teaching  profession.  For  giving  breadth  of  view, 
judicial  candor,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  nothing  wm% 
helpful  can  be  commended  to  the  teacher  than  a  critical 
survey  of  the  manifold  experiments  and  experiences  in 
educational  practice.  The  acutest  thinkers  of  all  the  ages 
have  worked  at  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem,  and 
the  educating  art  has  been  practised  under  every  variety  of 
conditions,  civil,  social,  religious,  philosophic,  and  ethnic 
Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  review  these  experiments,  as  the 
very  best  condition  for  advancing  surely  and  steadily? 

8.  The  almost  complete  neglect  of  this  study  among  us 
has  been  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
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been  no  books  on  the  snbject  at  all  adapted  to  the  ends  to 
be  attained.  A  dry,  scrappy,  and  incomplete  narration  of 
facts  can  end  only  in  bewilderment  and  in  blunting  the  taste 
for  this  species  of  inquiry.  The  desirable  thing  has  been 
a  book  that  is  comprehensiye  without  being  tedious,  whose 
treatment  is  articulate  and  clear,  and  that  is  pervaded  by  a 
critical  insight  at  once  catholic  and  accurate.  Some  years 
ago  I  read  with  the  keenest  admiration,  the  HisUAre  Critique 
des  DocMnea  de  r  Education  en  France  depuie  le  Seizi^e 
JSiMej  by  Gabriel  Compayr^  (Paris,  1879)  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  a  model,  in  matter  and  method,  for  a  general  history 
of  education^  Within  a  recent  period  Monsieur  Compayr^ 
has  transformed  this  Hietoire  Critique  into  such  a  general 
history  of  education,  under  the  title  JBietoire  de  la  P4dagogie. 
In  this  book  all  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  work  have 
been  preserved,  and  it  represents  to  my  own  mind  very 
nearly  the  ideal  of  the  treatise  that  is  needed  by  the  teach- 
ing profession  of  this  country. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  distinction  made  by  Monsieur 
Compayr^  between  Pedagogy  and  Education.  Though  our 
nomenclature  does  not  sanction  this  distinction,  and  though 
I  prefer  to  give  to  the  term  Pedagogy  a  different  connota- 
tion, I  have  felt  bound  on  moral  grounds  to  preserve  Mon- 
sieur Compayr^'s  use  of  these  terms  wherever  the  context 
would  sanction  it. 

It  seems  mere  squeamishness  to  object  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Pedagogy  on  account  of  historical  associations.  The 
fiftct  that  this  term  is  in  reputable  use  in  German,  French, 
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and  Italian  edacational  literatore,  is  a  sufficient  gaaranty 
that  we  may  use  it  without  danger.  With  us,  the  term 
Pedagogics  seems  to  be  employed  as  a  synonym  for  PedO' 
ffogy*  It  would  seem  to  me  better  to  follow  continental 
usage,  and  restrict  the  term  Pedagogy  to  the  art  or  practice 
of  education,  and  Pedagogics  to  the  correlatiye  science.  . 

I  feel  under  special  obligations  to  Monsieur  Compayr^^ 
and  to  his  publisher.  Monsieur  Paul  Delaplane,  for  their 
courteous  permission  to  publish  this  translation.  I  am  also 
greatly  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lowrey,  Ph.D.,  for 
material  aid  in  important  details  of  my  work. 

W.  H.  PAYNE. 

UinrSBBITT  OF  MiCHIGAK, 

Jan.  4. 1880. 


The  issue  of  a  second  edition  has  permitted  a  carefm 
revision  of  the  translation  and  the  correction  of  several 
verbal  errors.  In  subsequent  editions,  no  effort  will  be 
spared  by  the  translator  and  his  publishers  to  make  this 
volume  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  educational  public. 


Ana.  1. 1880. 


W.  H.  P. 
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What  ▲  Completb  Histoby  of  Education  would  bs.«- 
In  writing  an  elementary  history  of  pedagogy,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  write  a  history  of  education.  Pedagogy  and 
education,  like  logic  and  science,  or  like  rhetoric  and 
eloquence,  are  different  though  analogous  things. 

What  would  a  complete  history  of  education  not 
include?  It  would  embrace,  in  its  vast  developments, 
the  entire  record  of  the  intellectnal  and  moral  culture 
of  mankind  at  all  periods  and  in  all  countries.  It  would 
be  a  risumi  of  the  life  of  humanity  in  its  diyerse  man- 
ifestations, literary  and  scientific,  religious  and  political. 
It  would  determine  the  causes,  so  numerous  and  so  diverse, 
which  act  upon  the  characters  of  men,  and  which,  modi- 
fying a  common  endowment,  produce  beings  as  different 
as  are  a  contemporary  of  Pericles  and  a  modem  Euro- 
pean, a  Frenchman  of  the  middle  ages  and  a  Frenchman 
subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 

In  fact,  there  is  not  only  an  education,  properly  so  called, 
that  which  is  given  in  schools  and  which  proceeds  from 
the  direct  action  of  teachers,  but  there  is  a  natural  educa- 
tion,  which  we  receive  without  our   knowledge    or   will* 
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through  the  influence  of  the  social  enviFonment  in  which 
we  live.  There  are  what  a  philosopher  of  the  day  has 
ingeniously  called  the  occuU  coadjutors  of  education,-— 
climate,  race,  manners,  social  condition,  political  institu- 
tions, religious  beliefs.  If  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  very  unlike  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
is  not  merely  because  the  first  was  educated  in  a  Lyc6e 
of  the  University  and  the  other  in  a  college  of  the 
Jesuits;  it  is  also  because  in  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  have  been  enveloped  they  have  contracted  differ- 
ent habits  of  mind  and  heart;  it  is  because  they  have 
grown  up  under  different  laws,  under  a  different  social 
and  political  rigime;  because  they  have  been  nurtured 
by  a  different  philosophy  and  a  different  religion.  Upon 
that  delicate  and  variable  composition  known  as  the  human 
soul,  how  many  forces  which  we  do  not  suspect  have  left 
their  imprint  I  How  many  unobserved  and  latent  causes 
are  involved  in  our  virtues  and  in  our  faults !  The  con- 
scious and  determined  influence  of  the  teacher  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  potent.  In  conjunction  with  him  are 
at  work,  obscurely  but  effectively,  innumerable  agents, 
besides  personal  effort  and  what  is  produced  by  the  original 
energy  of  the  individual. 

We  see  what  a  history  of  education  would  be :  a  sort 
of  philosophy  of  history,  to  which  nothing  would  be  for- 
eign, and  which  would  scrutinize  in  its  most  varied  and 
most  trifling  causes,  as  well  as  in  its  most  profound  sources, 
the  moral  life  of  humanity. 
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What  ak  Elementabt  History  of  Pbdaooot  should 
Bs.  —  Wholly  different  is  the  limited  and  modest  purpose 
of  history  of  pedagogy,  which  proposes  merely  to  set 
forth  the  doctrines  and  the  methods  of  educators  properly 
so  called.  In  this  more  limited  sense,  education  is  reduced 
to  the  premeditated  action  which  the  will  of  one  man 
exercises  over  other  men  in  order  to  instruct  them  and 
train  them.  It  is  the  reflective  auxiliary  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  human  soul.  To  what  can  be  done 
by  nature  and  by  the  blind  and  fatal  influences  which 
sport  with  human  destiny,  education  adds  the  concurrence 
of  art,  that  is,  of  the  reason,  attentive  and  self-possessed, 
which  voluntarily  and  consciously  applies  to  the  training 
of  the  soul  principles  whose  truth  has  been  recognized, 
and  methods  whose  efficiency  has  been  tested  by  expe- 
rience. 

Even  thus  limited,  the  history  of  pedagogy  still  presents 
to  our  inquiry  a  vast  fleld  to  be  explored.  There  is  scarcely 
a  subject  that  has  provoked  to  the  same  degree  as  educa- 
tion the  best  efforts  of  human  thinking.  Note  the  cata- 
l<^e  of  educational  works  published  in  French,  which 
Buisson  has  recently  prepared.^  Though  incomplete,  this 
list  contains  not  less  than  two  thousand  titles ;  and  prob- 
ably educational  activity  has  been  more  fruitful,  and  has 
been  given  a  still  greater  extension  in  Germany  than  in 
France.     This  activity  is  due  to  the  fact,  first  of  all,  that 

1  See  the  JHcUonnaire  de  P^dagogie,  by  F.  Boiflson,  Article  Bibliogro' 
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edacational  qnestioiw,  brought  into  fresh  notice  with  etch 
generation,  exercise  over  the  minds  of  men  an  irresistible 
and  perennial  attraction ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  parent- 
hood inspires  a  taste  for  snch  inquiries,  and,  a  thing  thai 
is  not  always  fortunate,  leads  to  the  assumption  of  some 
competence  in  such  matters ;  and  finally  to  the  very  nature 
of  educational  problems,  which  are  not  to  be  solved  by 
abstract  and  independent  reasoning,  after  the  fashion  of 
mathematical  problems,  but  which,  vitally  related  to  the 
nature  and  the  destiny  of  man,  change  and  vary  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  psychological  and  the  moral  doctrines 
of  which  they  are  but  the  consequences.  To  different 
systems  of  psychology  correspond  different  systems  of 
education.  An  idealist,  like  Malebranche,  will  not  reason 
upon  education  after  the  manner  of  a  sensationalist  like 
Locke.  In  the  same  way  there  is  in  every  system  of  morals 
the  germ  of  a  characteristic  and  original  system  of  educa- 
tion. A  mystic,  like  Gerson,  will  not  assign  to  education 
the  same  end  as  a  practical  and  positive  writer  like  Herbert 
Spencer.  Hence  a  very  great  diversity  in  systems,  or  at 
least  an  infinite  variety  in  the  shades  of  educational  opinion. 
Still  farther,  educational  activity  may  manifest  itself  in 
different  ways,  either  in  doctrines  and  theories  or  in 
methods  and  practical  applications.  The  historian  of  ped- 
agogy has  not  merely  to  make  known  the  general  concep- 
tions which  the  philosophers  of  education  have  in  turn 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  men.  If  he  wishes  to 
make  his  work  complete,  he  must  give  a  detailed  account 
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of  whtt  bas  been  aocompIiBhed,  and  make  an  aetaal  study 
of  the  edncational  eBtablishmentB  idiiob  bave  been  founded 
at  different  perioda  by  thoee  wbo  bave  organized  inatmotion. 
Pedagogy  is  a  eomplez  affair,  and  tbere  are  many  ways 
of  writing  its  history.  One  of  theee  which  baa  been  too 
little  considered,  and  which  would  sorely  be  neither  the 
least  interesting  nor  the  least  froitfol,  would  consist  in 
studying,  not  the  great  writers  on  education  and  their 
doctrines,  not  the  great  teachers  and  their  methods,  but 
puirfls  themselves.  If  it  were  possible  to  relate  &i  minute 
detail,  supposing  that  histoiy  would  furnish  us  the  neces- 
sary information  on  this  point,  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
or  a  good  man  has  been  educated ;  if  an  analysis  could  be 
made  of  the  different  influences  which  have  been  inv<dyed 
in  the  formation  of  talent  or  in  the  development  of  virtiM 
In  the  case  of  remarkable  individuak;  if  it  were  possible, 
in  a  word,  to  reproduce  through  exact  and  personal  biogra- 
phies the  toil,  the  slow  elaboralion  whence  have  issued  at 
different  periods  solidity  of  diaracter,  rectitude  of  purpose, 
and  minds  endowed  with  Judicial  flifmess ;  Hie  result  would 
be  a  useful  and  eminently  practical  work,  something  analo- 
gous to  what  a  history  of  logic  would  be,  in  which  there 
should  be  set  forth  not  the  abstract  rules  and  the  formal 
laws  for  the  search  after  truth,  but  the  successful  experi- 
ments and  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  have  little  by 
little  constituted  the  patrimony  of  science.  This  perhaps 
would  be  the  best  of  logics  because  it  is  ^al  and  in  action ; 
and  also  the  best  of  treatises  on  pedagogy,  since  there 
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might  be  learned  from  it,  not  general  trnths,  which  are 
often  of  difficult  application  and  of  uncertain  utility,  but 
practical  means  and  living  methods  whose  happy  and  effi- 
cient applications  would  be  seen  in  actual  use. 

We  have  just  traced  the  imaginary  plan  of  a  history  of 
P^^ogy  rather  than  the  exact  outline  of  the  series  of 
lessons  which  this  book  contains.  However,  we  have 
approached  this  ideal  as  nearly  as  we  have  been  able,  by 
attempting  to  group  about  the  principal  philosophical  and 
moral  ideas  the  systems  of  education  which  they  have 
inspired;  by  endeavoring  to  retain  whatever  is  essential; 
by  adding  to  the  first  rapid  sketches  studied  and  elaborate 
portraits;  by  ever  mingling  with  the  expositions  of  doc- 
trines and  the  analysis  of  important  works  the  study  of 
practical  methods  and  the  examination  of  actual  institu- 
tions; and,  finally,  by  penetrating  the  thought  of  the 
great  educators,  to  learn  fh>m  them  how  they  became  such, 
and  by  following  them,  as  they  have  united  practice  with 
theory,  in  the  particular  systems  of  education  which  they 
have  directed  with  success.^ 

Division  of  the  Histoby  of  Pedagogt.  —  The  abun- 
dance and  the  variety  of  pedagogical  questions,  the  great 
number  of  thinkers  who  have  written  upon  education,  in 
a  word,  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  might  inspire  the 

^  The  book  now  offered  to  the  pnbUc  was  tanght  before  It  was  written. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  lectures  given  for  three  years  past,  either  at  the 
higher  normal  school  of  Fontenay-aux-Boses,  or  in  the  normal  courses  for 
men  at  S^^res  and  at  8aint  Cloud. 
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biBtorlan  of  ped^ogy  with  the  idea  of  diTlding  Ub  woik> 
and  of  distribating  his  stadies  into  eeverel  Mries.  For 
example,  it  woold  be  po«aible  to  write  the  history  of  ednoa- 
tion  in  general  by  itself,  and  then  the  history  of  instanotioD, 
irtiich  is  but  an  element  tit  edncatiou.  As  ednoatioa  itself 
oompriaes  three  parts,  physical  ednoation,  intelleotoal  eda- 
catioD,  and  moral  ednoation,  there  would  be  an  opportn- 
ni^  for  three  series  of  distinct  etndies  on  these  different 
sabjects.  fiat  these  divisions  would  present  grave  inoon- 
venienoes.  In  general,  Hie  opinions  of  an  edacator  ace 
not  eosceptible  of  dhi^n;  there  is  a  connection  between 
his  manner  of  regarding  the  matter  of  iostmotion  and  tb» 
Bolation  he  gives  to  edncational  qnestlons  proper.  One 
mode  of  thinlHng  pervades  his  theories  or  his  practice  in 
the  matter  of  moral  discipline,  and  his  ideas  on  intelleotoal 
education.  It  is,  then,  necessary  to  consider  eaoh  of  the 
different  systems  of  edocation  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  a  better  order  of  division  would  be  that  which, 
without  r^;ard  to  chronoli^cal  order,  should  distinguish 
all  pedagogical  doctrines  and  applications  into  a  oertaln 
nomber  of  schools,  and  connect  all  ednoators  with  certain 
general  tendencies:  as  the  ascetic  tendency,  that  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  for  example,  and  of  the  middle 
^^ ;  the  utilitarian  tendency  of  Locke,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  modems;  the  pe§Bimism  of  Fort  Boyal,  the 
optimism  of  Finelon ;  the  literary  school  of  the  humanists 
of  the  Benussance,  and  the  scientific  school  of  Diderot 
and  of  Condoroet.     Bnch  a  mode  of  procedore  would  have 
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ili  luteresty  beoiiiM  in  the  maniftstetioiift  of  edocatioiial 
tbonght  80  ai^Mureiitly  diftorent  it  would  aharply  distin- 
goiflh  oertain  nniform  princiides  which  reappear  at  all 
periodB  of  history;  but  thia  would  be  rather  a  i^oeophy 
of  the  history  of  educatioa  than  a  sinqde  history  of 
pedagogy. 

The  best  we  can  do,  then,  is  to  follow  the  chronological 
nider  and  to  stady  in  torn  the  educators  of  antiquity, 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of 
modem  times.  We  shall  intenogate  in  succession  those 
wlio  have  beoome  eminent  as  teachers  and  educatc^s,  and 
ask  of  each  how  he  has  solved  for  himself  the  various 
portions  of  the  problems  of  education.  Besides  being 
WQore  simple  and  more  natural,  this  order  has  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  us  the  progress  of  education  as  it  has 
fradnally  risen  ftom  instinct  to  reflection,  from  nature  to 
art,  and  after  long  periods  of  groping  and  many  halts, 
asoending  from  humble  beginnings  to  a  complete  and  defi- 
nite organization.  This  plan  also  exhibits  to  us  the  beau- 
tiful spectacle  of  a  humanity  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  gro?rth. 
At  first.  Instruction  comprised  but  few  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  that  only  a  select  few  participated  in  it.  Then 
there  was  a  simultaneous  though  gradual  extension  of  the 
domain  of  knowledge  which  must  be  acquired,  of  the 
moral  qualities  demanded  by  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  called  to  be  instracted 
and  educated, — the  ideal  being,  as  Comenius  has  said, 
that  an  may  learn  and  that  eveiything  may  be  taught. 
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UnuTr  or  ths  Hisxobt  of  Fju>aooot. — The  history,  of 
pedagogy  is  henoeforth  to  form  a  part  of  the  coarse  of 
study  for  the  primary  normal  schools  of  France.  It  has 
been  included  in  the  prescribed  list  of  subjects  for  the  third 
year,  under  this  title:  HiMory  of  Pedagogy^ — Principal 
educaloT9  and  their  docirine9;  Anaiytia  of  the  most  importcuU 
works} 

Is  aigument  necessary  to  Justify  the  place  which  has 

been  assigned  to  this  study?    In  the  first  place,  the  histoiy 

of  pedagogy  possesses  great  interest  from  the  flact  that 

it  is  closely  connected  with  the  general  history  of  thongl^ 

and  also  with  the  philosophic  explication  of  human  actions. 

Certainly,  pedagogical    doctrines    are    neither    fortuitous 

opinions  nor  events  without  significance.    On  the  one  hand, 

they  have  their  causes  and  their  principles  in  moral,  reli« 

gious,  and  political  beliefe,  of  which  they  are  the  faithftil 

image;  on  the  other,  they  are  instrumental  in  the  train* 

ing  of  mind  and  in  the  formation  of  manners.     Back  of 

the  JEUUm  Studicrum  of  the  Jesuits,  back  of  the  EmUs 

of  Bousseau,  there  distinctly  appears  a  complete  religion, 

a   complete  philosophy.      In  the  classical  studies  organ* 

ized  by    the  humanists   of  the    Benaissance   we  see  the 

dawn  of  that  literary  brilliancy  which  distinguished  the 

century  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  so  in  the  scientific  studies 

preached  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Diderot  and  by  Condoroet 

there  was  a  preparation  for  the  positive  spirit  of  our  time. 

The  education  of  the  pec^le  is  at  once  the  consequence 
■    ■  • 

I  Batoliitloii  of  Ang.  8, 1881. 
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of  all  that  it  believes  and  the  source  of  all  that  it  is 
destined  to  be. 

But  there  are  othef  reasons  which  recommend  the  stady 
of  educators  and  the  reading  of  their  works.  The  his- 
tory of  pedagogy  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  pedagogy 
itself.  It  should  be  studied,  not  for  purposes  of  erudi- 
tion or  for  mere  curiosity,  but  with  a  practical  purpose 
ibr  the  sake  of  finding  in  it  the  permanent  truths  which 
are  the  essentials  of  a  definite  theory  of  education. 
The  desirable  thing  Just  now  is  not  perhaps  so  much 
to  find  new  ideas,  as  properly  to  comprehend  those  which 
are  already  current;  to  choose  from  among  them,  and, 
a  choice  once  having  been  made,  to  make  a  resolute  effort 
to  apply  them  to  use.  When  we  consider  with  impar- 
tiality all  that  has  been  conceived  or  practised  previous 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  or  when  we  see  clearly  what 
our  predecessors  have  left  us  to  do  in  the  way  of  con- 
sequences to  deduce,  of  incomplete  or  obscure  ideas  to 
generalize  or  to  illustrate,  and  especially  of  opposing 
tendencies  to  reconcile,  we  may  well  inquire  what  they 
have  really  left  us  to  discover. 

It  is  profitable  to  study  even  the  chimeras  and  the 
educational  errors  of  our  predecessors.  In  fact,  these 
are  so  many  marked  experiments  which  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  our  methods  by  warning  us  of  the  rocks 
which  we  should  shun.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the 
paradoxes  of  Rousseau,  and  of  the  absurd  consequences 
to  which  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  nature  leads  us, 
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is  no  less  instractive  than  meditation  on  the  wisest 
precepts  of  Montaigne  or  of  Port  Royal. 

In  truth,  for  him  who  has  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
educators  of  past  centuries,  the  work  of  constructing  a 
s|rstem  of  education  is  more  than  half  done.  It  remains 
only  to  co-ordinate  the  scattered  truths  which  have  been 
collected  from  their  works  by  assimilating  them  through 
personal  reflection,  and  by  making  them  fruitful  through 
psychological  analysis  and  moral  faith. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  as  studied  by  the  men  who 
first  conceived  and  practised  them,  pedagogical  methods 
present  themselves  to  our  examination  with  a  sharpness 
of  outline  that  is  surprising.  Innovators  lend  to  what- 
ever they  invent  a  personal  emphasis,  something  life-like 
and  occasionally  extravagant;  but  it  is  exactly  this  which 
permits  us  the  better  to  comprehend  their  thought,  and 
the  more  completely  to  discover  its  truth  or  its  falsity. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  the  intellectual  advantage 
which  recommends  the  histor}'  of  pedagogy;  it  is  also 
the  moral  stimulus  which  will  be  derived  from  the  study. 
For  the  sake  of  encouraging  to  noble  efforts  the  men 
and  women  who  are  our  teachers,  is  it  of  no  moment 
to  present  to  them  the  names  of  Comenius,  Bollin,  and 
Pestalozzi  as  men  who  have  attained  such  high  excellence 
in  their  profession?  Will  not  the  teacher  who  each  day 
resumes  his  heavy  burden  be  revived  and  sustained? 
Will  he  not  enter  his  class-room,  where  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  toils  await  him,  a  better  and  a  stronger  man 
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If  hlB  imagination  teems  with  articalate  memories  of  those 
who,  in  the  past,  have  opened  for  him  the  way,  and 
shown  him  by  their  example  how  to  walk  in  it?  Bj 
the  marvellous  agency  of  electricity  we  are  now  able  tc 
transport  material  and  mechanical  power,  and  to  cause 
its  transfer  across  space  without  regard  to  distance.  But 
by  reaiding  and  by  meditation  we  are  able  to  do  some- 
thing analogous  to  this  in  the  moral  world;  we  are  able 
to  borrow  from  the  ancients,  across  the  centuries,  some- 
thing of  the  moral  energy  that  inspired  them,  and  to 
make  live  again  in  our  own  hearts  some  of  their  virtues 
of  devotion  and  faith.  Doubtless  a  brief  history  of 
pedagogy  could  not,  from  this  point  of  view,  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  actual  reading  of  the  authors  in 
question;  but  it  is  a  preparation  for  this  work  and 
inspires  A  taste  for  it. 

We  are  warranted  in  saying,  then,  tiiat  the  utility  of 
the  history  of  pedagogy  blends  with  the  utility  of  ped- 
agogy itself.  To-day  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to 
offer  any  proof  on  this  point.  Pedagogy,  long  neglected 
even  in  our  country,  has  regained  its  standing ;  nay 
more,  it  has  become  the  fashion.  ^^  France  is  becoming 
addicted  to  pedagogy''  was  a  remark  recently  made  by 
one  of  the  men  who,  of  our  day«  will  have  contributed 
most  to  excite  and  also  to  direct  the  taste  for  peda- 
gogical studies.^     The  words  pedagogue^    pedagogy^  have 

^Sm  the  Artlde  of  M.  Pteat  in  the  Bevue  P^dagogique,  No.  2, 1808. 
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enoonntered  dangers  in  the  histoiy  of  our  langiiage. 
Littrt  tells  Ds  that  the  irord  pedagogue  ^^is  most  often 
used  in  a  bad  sense."  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
see,  if  we  consolt  his  dictionary,  that  several  years  ago 
ttie  sense  of  the  word  pedagogy  was  not  yet  fixed, 
since  it  is  there  defined  as  ^*  the  moral  edncation  d 
children.'*  To-<lay,  not  only  in  language,  but  in  facts  and 
in  institations,  ibe  fate  of  pedagogy  is  settled.  Of  course 
we  must  neither  underrate  it  nor  attribute  to  it  a  sovereign 
and  omnipotent  efficiency  that  it  does  not  have.  We 
might  freely  say  of  pedagogy  what  Sainte-Beuve  said 
of  logic:  The  best  is  that  which  does  not  argue  in  its 
own  favor;  which  is  not  enamoured  of  itself,  but  which 
modestly  recognizes  the  limits  of  its  power.  The  best 
is  that  which  we  make  for  ourselves,  not  that  which  we 
leam  from  books. 

Even  with  this  reserve,  the  teaching  of  pedagogy  is 
destined  to  render  important  services  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  education,  let  us  be  assured,  is  in  Hie 
way  of  acquiring  a  fresh  importance  day  by  day.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact,  first,  that  under  a  liberal  govern- 
ment, and  in  a  republican  society,  it  is  more  and 
more  necessary  that  the  citizens  shall  be  instructed  and 
enlightened.  Liberty  is  a  dangerous  thing  unless  it  has 
instruction  for  a  counterpoise.  Moreover,  we  must  rec- 
ollect that  in  our  day,  among  those  occult  coadjutora  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  at  all  times  add  their 
action  to  that  of  education  proper,  some  have  lost  their 
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influenoe,  while  others,  so  far  from  oo-operatiiig  in  this 
.moFement,  oppose  it  and  compromise  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  religion  has  seen  her  influenoe  curtailed.  She  is 
no  longer,  as  she  once  was,  the  tatelary  power  under 
whose  shadow  the  rising  generations  peaceftilly  matured. 
It  is  necessary  ^t  education,  through  the  progress  of 
the  reason  and  through  the  reflective  development  of 
morality,  should  compensate  for  the  waning  influence  of 
religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  conditions,  the  very  progress 
of  civil  and  political  liberty,  the  growing  independence 
accorded  the  child  in  the  family,  the  multiplication  of 
books,  good  and  bad,  aU  these  collateral  agents  of  educa^ 
tion  are  not  always  compliant  and  useful  aids.  They 
would  prove  the  accomplices  of  a  moral  decadence  did 
not  our  teachers  make  an  effort  as  much  more  vigorous 
to  affect  the  will  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind, 
in  order  to  establish  character,  and  thus  assure  the  re* 
cuperation  of  our  country. 


J-       — 
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'■■^  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  GABRIEL 
i :  >:  COMPAYR^.» 

Gabbikl  CoMPATBfi  was  bom  Jan.  2,  1843,  at  Albi,  » 
city  of  Southern  France,  containing  about  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tarn.  His 
early  education  was  received  from  his  father,  a  man  of 
sterling  character,  and  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  SiS" 
torioal  Studies  Concerning  the  Alhigenses. 

He  passed  from  his  father's  care  to  the  coU^e  of  Castres, 
then  to  the  lyc4e  of  Toulouse,  and  finally  to  the  lyc4e  LouiS" 
le-OroMd  at  Paris.  His  fellow-pupils  recall  with  pleasiu^ 
his  triumphs  at  these  institutions  of  learning.  His  brilliant 
intellectual  powers,  his  vivid  imagination,  his  well-stored 
memory,  and  his  unwearied  industry,  marked  him  as  des- 
tined to  render  signal  services  to  his  race. 

He  entered  the  JScole  Normale  SupMeure  in  1862.  His 
tastes  led  him  to  philosophical  studies;  indeed,  he  had 
already  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual science.  Yet  his  intensely  practical  nature  could 
not  long  remain  satisfied  with  metaphysical  subtleties  where 
he  found  no  sure  foot-hold.  He  became  a  warm  advocate 
of  experimental  methods,  and  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 

He  set  himself  to  a  study  of  man  as  he  appears  in  society 

■  I  — — —  * 

1  Foniaiied  bf  Mr.  Geo.  K  Gaj.  PrlndiMa  of  tlw  lialden  High  SobooL 
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•nd  in  the  family ;  to  the  analysis  of  his  emotions  and  his 
acts,  and  to  the  deduction,  from  these  analyses,  of  those 
roles  which  onght  to  preside  oyer  his  condnct  and  his  Intel* 
lectoal  and  moral  development. 

He  graduated  from  the  normal  school  in  1865,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  lyde 
of  Fan.  A  lecture  upon  Bousseau,  which  he  deiiyered  here, 
brought  upon  him  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  ultra- 
montane party,  and  involved  him  in  a  controversy  which 
has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  1868,  having  been  made  a  fellow  of  the  University,  he 
was  sent  to  the  lycie  of  Poitiers.  At  this  place  he  mani* 
f ested  his  sympathy  for  the  common  people  by  a  course  of 
lectures  to  workmen  on  moral  subjects.  About  this  time 
he  received  honorable  mention  from  the  Academy  for  an 
eloquent  eulogy  upon  Bousseau,  in  which  he  carefully  por- 
trayed the  influence  of  Bousseau  upon  the  government  of 
his  country  and  upon  methods  of  school  instruction,  giving 
him  fhll  credit  for  the  reform  in  both. 

From  this  time  forward  Compayr6's  life  has  been  filled 
with  labors  and  with  honors.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties  and  philosophical  writings,  he  has  made 
careful  study  of  the  social  and  political  questions  of  his 
country. 

Promoted  flrom  one  post  of  honor  to  anotiier,  on  Hie 
14th  of  July,  1880,  he  was  appointed  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

In  1874  he  presented  his  theme  for  his  doctor's  degree 
upon  the  PhUo9ophy  of  DcuM  Acme,  a  woric  of  the  highest 
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pbilosoi^oal  thought  and  language,  which  reoeired  a  priav 
from  the  Academy. 

Between  1874  and  1880  hia  leotorea  were  largely  devoted 
to  the  subjects  most  closely  connected  with  modem  thought. 
A  Stwiy  of  Darwinima^  The  Psychology  of  a  OhUd^  Eduoa^ 
tUmal  PHncipleaj  are  subjects  that  indicate  the  sweep  of 
his  inyestigationB.  The  brilliancy  of  his  style,  tiie  liber- 
ality of  his  opinions,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning  have 
exposed  him  to  bitter  attacks  from  tiiose  who  enry  hit 
powers  and  disbeliere  his  doctrines ;  yet  his  popularity  has 
continually  increased,  and  the  young  professor  has  becomef 
a  great  power  in  tiie  party  of  the  republic,  to  whose  cause 
he  early  devoted  himself. 

The  works  which  he  published  during  this  period  wero 
numerous.  He  translated  with  great  care,  adding  valua- 
ble matter  of  his  own:  Bain's  Inductive  and  Deductive 
LogiCj  Huxley's  JBumCj  Sis  Life  and  PhUoeqphyy  and 
Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education,  His  most  considerable 
work  is  his  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  EducaHon  in  Prance 
since  the  SixteerUh  Century^  a  work  of  two  Tolumes,  pub* 
lished  in  1879,  which  reached  its  fourth  edition  in  France 
in  1888,  has  been  translated  entire  into  Grerman,  and 
from  which  numerous  extracts  have  been  made  for  the 
educational  Journals  of  England  and  America.  If  we  add 
to  these  labors  his  work  upon  the  Sevue  PhUosophiquSj 
and  the  Dictkmnaire  de  PidagogiCy  we  shall  understand 
why  be  was  called  to  Paris  in  1881,  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  aid  in  founding  the  Ecole  Normale 
Suptrieure  dee  InstttuJtrioes^  de  Fontenay-aux-Itoses.     He 
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snocesBfally  arranged  the  coarse  of  instraction  for  this 
Bchool.  In  the  same  year  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  a  new  school  at  S^yres,  which  prepares  young  teachers 
for  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools. 

In  1880  he  published  his  Manual  of  OivU  and  Mora^ 
Instmctionj  in  two  courses,  or  parts.  This  book  has  had 
a  remarkable  career.  In  less  than  three  years  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  first  part,  and  over 
fiTC  hundred  thousand  of  the  second  part,  were  sold. 

In  1882,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  M.  A.  Delplan, 
an  author  of  merit,  he  published  his  CivU  and  Moral  Leo- 
tuma.  In  1888  he  published  a  Cowrie  of  CivU  Instruction 
for  normal  schools. 

Compayr^  entered  political  life  in  1881,  having  been 
elected  deputy  from  the  arrondissement  of  Lavaur  in  Tarn. 
He  occupies  a  distinguished  position  among  the  men  of 
to-day;  his  character,  his  talents,  his  popularity,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  intellectual  freedom, 
give  him  the  assurance  of  a  place  no  less  important  among 
the  men  of  the  future. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Compayr^  combines  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world.  His  dark  hair,  parted 
in  the  middle,  is  combed  back  from  a  forehead  very  high 
and  very  broad.  His  eye  is  bright  and  piercing,  and  his 
Ikce,  dean  shaven  except  upon  the  upper  lip,  bears  the 
impress  of  both  his  ingenuousness  and  his  indomitable 
perseverance. 
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1.  FBKUHiNutT  CoNUDKBATioxs. — A  German  hiBtorian  of 
philosopby  b^jins  his  work  b;  asking  thiB  question :  "  Was 
AduQ  a  jdiilosopher?"  In  the  same  wa;  certain  htatorians 
of  pedagogy  begin  by  learned  researches  npon  the  ednoation 
of  savages.  We  shall  not  carry  our  investigationB  so  far 
back.  Donbtlesa  from  the  day  when  a  bomati  family  began 
Ks  eziatenoe,  from  the  day  when  a  father  and  a  mother  began 
to  love  their  children,  education  hod  an  existence.  But  there 
is  very  little  practical  interest  in  studying  these  obecnre  be- 
ginnings of  pedagogy.     It  is  a  matter  of  eraditi<Hi  and  onri- 
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OBity.^  Besides  the  difficulty  of  gathering  up  the  faint  traces 
of  primitiye  education,  there  would  be  but  little  profit  in 
painfully  following  the  slow  gropings  of  primeval  man.  In 
truth,  the  history  of  pedagogy  dates  but  from  the  period 
relatively  recent,  when  human  thought,  in  the  matter  of  edu< 
cation,  substituted  reflection,  fpr  instinct,  art  for  blind  nature. 
So  we  shall  hasjbeni  to-.begin  the.  study  of  pedagogy  among 
the  classical  peppleEi;*.the  Greeks  apd  the  Romans,  after  hav- 
ing thrown  a  rapitf'glahce  over  soirie  f^tem  nations  consid- 
ered either  in  t^ielr  birthplace  and  remote  origin,  or  in  their 

more  recen^  .development. 
-.    * 

1 

2.  THiciH^iSDAGOOT  OF  THE  HINDOOS. — ^^It  would  uot  be 
worth  our  ^Ute  4x>  enter  into  details  respecting  a  civilization 
80  differesC' fhwi  our  own  as  that-of-ihejQlndoos.  But  we 
should  not  fox^^tEai.we  are  in*  pikHtha  descendants  of  thai 
people,  and  thafVe  belong -to  the  ^me  ethnic  group,  and 

that  the  European  Viinguage«.lmB  [derived  from  theirs. 

'  •  .  *  " 

8.  FouncAL  Caste  and  Religious  Pantheism.  —  The 
spirit  of  caste,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  and  pantheism, 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Hindoo  society.    The  Indian  castes  constituted  hereditary 


^  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  eayages  seryes  the 
tnTalnaUe  purpose  of  ehowing  what  education  has  aooompUahed  tor  the 
hnman  race.  There  would  he  much  less  grumbling  at  the  tax-gatherer  if 
men  oonld  clearly  conceive  the  condition  of  societies  where  no  taxes  are 
levied.  To  know  what  education  has  actually  done  we  need  to  know  the 
condition  of  societies  nnaffected  by  systematic  education.  Such  a  book  as 
Lubbock's  Origin  of  CfivUixatUm  is  a  helpful  introduction  to  the  history  of 
education.  Whoever  reads  such  a  book  carefully  wiU  be  confronted  with 
this  problem:  How  is  it  that  intellectual  inertness,  amounting  almost  to 
stupidity,  is  frequently  the  concomitant  of  an  acute  and  persistent  sense* 
teaining?  Besides,  savage  tribes  are  historical  illustrations  of  what  has 
been  produced  on  a  large  scale  by  **  following  Nature."  (P.) 
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classes  where  social  rank  and  special  vocation  were  deter- 
mined, not  by  free  choice,  but  by  the  accident  of  birth.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  an  endless  routine,  with  no  care 
either  for  the  individuality,  or  the  personal  talents,  or  the 
inclination  of  children,  and  without  the  possibility  of  rising 
by  personal  effort  above  one's  rank  in  life.^  On  the  other 
hand,  religions  ideas  came  to  restrict,  within  the  limits  where 
it  was  already  imprisoned,  the  activity  of  the  young  Hindoo. 
Grod  is  everywhere  present ;  he  manifests  himself  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  stars, 
in  the  Himalayas  and  in  the  Ganges ;  he  penetrates  and  ani- 
mates everything ;  the  things  of  sense  are  but  the  changing 
and  ephemeral  vestments  of  the  unchangeable  being.  '^  With 
this  pantheistic  conception  of  the  world  and  of  life,  the 
thought  and  the  will  of  the  Hindoo  perished  in  the  mystic 
contemplation  of  the  soul.  To  become  master  of  one's  in- 
clinations ;  to  abandon  every  terrestrial  thought ;  after  this 
life  to  lose  one's  identity,  and  to  be  annihilated  by  absorp- 
tion in  the  divine  nature ;  to  prepare  one's  self  by  macera- 
tions and  expiations  for  complete  submersion  in  the  original 
principle  of  all  being,  —  this  is  the  highest  wisdom,  the  true 
happiness  of  the  Hindoo,  the  ideal  of  all  serious  education."' 


1  There  is  an  argument  for  caste  in  the  modem  fiction  of  a  "  beaatifnl 
eoonomy  of  Nature,"  which  plants  human  beings  in  society  as  it  does  trees 
In  the  earth,  and  thus  makes  education  consist  in  the  action  of  environment 
upon  man  and  in  the  reaction  of  man  upon  his  environment.  To  support 
existence,  man  needs  certain  endowments;  but  the  force  of  circumstances 
creates  these  very  endowments.  One  man  is  predestined  to  be  a  Red 
Indian,  another  a  Bushman,  and  stiU  another  an  accountant;  and  in  each 
case  the  function  of  education  is  to  adapt  the  man  to  the  place  where 
Nature  has  fixed  him.  This  modem  justification  of  caste  is  adroitly 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Education,    (P.) 

s  Dittes,  HUtoire  de  V^ducation  et  de  VifutructUm,  translated  by  Bedolfi, 
1880,  p.  38. 
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4.  Effects  on  Eduoation. — It  is  easy  to  predict  what 
education  would  become  under  the  weight  of  these  double 
chains,  social  and  religious.  While  the  ideal  in  our  modem 
societies  is  more  and  more  to  enfranchise  the  individual,  and 
to  create  for  him  personal  freedom  and  self-consciousness, 
the  effort  of  the  Hindoo  Brahmins  consisted  above  all  in 
crushing  out  all  spontaneity,  in  abolishing  individual  predi- 
lections, by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  absolute  self-renuncia- 
tion, of  voluntary  abasement,  and  of  contempt  for  life. 
Man  was  thus  bom  doubly  a  slave, — by  his  social  condition, 
which  predestinated  him  to  the  routine  apprenticeship  of  his 
ancestral  caste,  and  by  his  mysterious  dependence  on  the 
divine  being  who  absorbed  in  himself  all  real  activity,  and 
left  to  human  beings  only  the  deceptive  and  frail  appearance 
of  it. 

5.  Buddhist  Reform.  —  The  Buddhist  reform,  which  so 
profoundly  aflfected  Brahmanism  at  about  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  did  not  sensibly  modify,  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoos.  Buddha  also  taught  that 
the  cause  of  evil  resides  in  the  passions  of  men,  and  that  in 
order  to  attain  moral  peace,  there  is  no  other  means  to  be 
employed  than  that  of  self-abnegation  and  of  the  renounce- 
ment of  everything  selfish  and  personal. 

6.     COKVEBSATIOK  OF  BUDDHA.   AND  PUBNA.  —  OuC  Of  the 

traditions  which  permit  us  the  better  to  appreciate  the  origi- 
nal character,  at  once  affecting  and  ingenuous,  of  Indian 
thought,  is  the  conversation  of  Buddha  with  his  disciple 
Puma  about  a  joumey  the  latter  was  going  to  undertake  to 
the  barbarians  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the  new 
religion :  — 

*'  They  are  men,"  said  Buddha,  "  who  are  fiery  in  temper, 
passionate,  cruel,  furious,  insolent.     If  they  openly  address 
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you  In  words  which  are  malicioos  and  coarse,  and  become 
angiy  with  joa,  what  will  yon  think?" 

^*  If  they  address  me  to  my  face  in  coarse  and  insolent 
terms,  this  is  what  I  shall  think :  they  are  certainly  good 
men  who  openly  address  me  in  malicions  terms,  but  they  will 
neither  strike  me  with  their  hands  nor  stone  me." 

^^  Bnt  should  they  strike  you  with  their  hands  and  stone 
you,  what  will  you  think? " 

^^  I  shall  think  that  they  are  good  men,  gentle  men,  who 
strike  me  with  their  bands  and  stone  me,  but  do  not  beat  me 
with  a  dub  nor  with  a  sword." 

^^  But  if  they  beat  you  with  a  club  and  with  a  sword? " 

*^  They  are  good  men,  gentle  men,  who  beat  me  with  a 
olub  and  with  a  sword,  but  they  do  not  completely  kill  me." 

**  But  if  they  were  really  to  kill  you  ?  " 

*^  They  are  good  men,  gentle  men,  who  deliver  me  with  so 
fittle  pain  from  this  body  encumbered  with  defilements.'' 

"  Very  good.  Puma !  You  may  live  in  the  country  of 
those  barbarians.  Go,  Puma!  Being  liberated,  liberate; 
being  consoled,  console ;  having  reached  Nirv&na  thus  made 
perfect,  cause  others  to  go  there."  ^ 

Whatever  there  is  to  admire  in  such  a  strange  system  of 
morals  should  not  blind  us  to  the  vices  which  resulted  from 
its  practical  consequences:  such  as  the  abuse  of  passive 
resignation,  the  complete  absence  of  the  idea  of  right  and  of 
justice,  and  no  active  virtues. 

7.  Effects  on  Education.  —  Little  is  known  of  the 
actual  state  of  educational  practice  among  the  Hindoos.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Brahmins,  the  priests,  had 
the  exclusive  charge  of  education.  Woman,  in  absolute 
subjection  to  man,  had  no  share  whatever  in  instruction. 

iBornonf,  Introduction  h  VhUioire  du  BouddhUme,  p.  252. 
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Ab  to  boys,  it  seems  that  in  India  there  were  alwajrs 
schools  for  their  benefit;  schools  which  were  held  in  the 
open  country  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or,  in  case  of  bad 
weather,  under  sheds.  Mutual  instruction  has  been  prac- 
tised in  India  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  it  is  from  here, 
in  fact,  that  Andrew  Bell,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  mode  of  instruction. 
Exercises  in  writing  were  performed  first  upon  the  sand  with 
a  stick,  then  upon  palm  leaves  with  an  iron  style,  and 
finally  upon  the  dry  leaves  of  the  plane-tree  with  ink.  In 
discipline  there  was  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment ;  besides 
the  rod  the  teacher  employed  other  original  means  of  correc- 
tion ;  for  example,  he  threw  cold  water  on  the  offender. 
The  teacher,  moreover,  was  treated  with  a  religious  respect ; 
the  child  must  respect  him  as  he  would  Buddha  himself. 

The  higher  studies  were  reserved  for  the  priestly  class, 
who,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  successfully  cultivated 
rhetoric  and  logic,  astronomy  and  the  mathematics. 

8.  Education  among  the  IsRAELrrES.  —  "If  ever  a  peo- 
ple has  demonstrated  the  power  of  education,  it  is  the  people 
of  Israel."  ^  In  fact,  what  a  singular  spectacle  is  offered  us 
by  that  people,  which,  dispossessed  of  its  own  country  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  has  been  dispersed  among  the 
nations  without  losing  its  identity,  and  has  maintained  its 
existence  without  a  country,  without  a  government,  and 
without  a  ruler,  preserving  with  perennial  energy  its  habits, 
its  manners,  and  its  faith !  Without  losing  sight  of  the  part 
of  that  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  is 
due  to  the  natural  endowments  of  the  race,  its  tenacity  of 
temperament,  and  its  wonderful  activity  of  inteUigence,  it  is 
Just  to  attribute  another  part  of  it  to  the  sound  education, 

^|__JM  IJ  -  -     —     -^ 

iDittM,p.4a 
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at  once  religious  and  national,  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
have  transmitted  by  tradition  to  their  descendants. 

9.  Education,  Religious  and  National,  dubino  thb 
PRDfrnYE  Period.  —  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  is 
that  it  was  essentially  domestic.  Daring  the  whole  Biblical 
period  there  is  no  trace  of  public  schools,  at  least  for  young 
children.  Family  life  is  the  origin  of  that  primitive  society 
where  the  notion  of  the  state  is  almost  unknown,  and  where 
God  IB  the  real  Inng. 

The  child  was  to  become  the  faithM  servant  of  Jehovah. 
To  this  end  it  was  not  needful  that  he  should  be  learned. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  learn  through  language 
and  the  instructive  example  of  his  parents  the  moral  precepts 
and  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  very 
Justly  said^  that  '^  among  all  nations  the  direction  impressed 
on  education  depends  on  the  idea  which  they  form  of  the 
perfect  man.  Among  the  Romans  it  is  the  brave  soldier, 
inured  to  fatigue,  and  readily  yielding  to  discipline ;  among 
the  Athenians  it  is  the  man  who  unites  in  himself  the  happy 
harmony  of  moral  and  physical  perfection;  among  the 
Hebrews  the  perfect  man  is  the  pious,  virtuous  man,  who  is 
capable  of  attaining  the  ideal  traced  by  God  himself  in  these 
terms:  *Te  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy!'"» 

The  discipline  was  harsh,  as  is  proved  by  many  passages 
in  the  Bible :  '^  He  that  spareth  his  rod,  hateth  his  son,"  say 
the  Proverbs;  '^but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him 
betimes."*    "Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child,  for  if 

1  LUdueatUm  et  I'instructUm  chez  les  anciens  Juif$,  by  J.  Simon,  Parl^ 
18T9,  p.  16. 

•Leiitzlz.2.  •  PioT.  ziii. 21. 
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thou  beatest  him  with  the  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  Thoa  shalt 
beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  sool  fh>m  hell."  ^ 
And  still  more  significant :  '^  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is 
hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying." ' 

Only  boys,  it  seems,  learned  to  read  and  write.  As  to 
girls,  they  were  taught  to  spin,  to  weave,  to  prepare  food  foi 
the  table,  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  household,  and 
also  to  sing  and  to  dance. 

In  a  word,  inteUectual  culture  was  but  an  incident  in  the 
primitive  education  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  great  thing,  in  theii 
eyes,  was  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  education  in 
love  of  country.  Fathers  taught  their  children  the  nation's 
history,  and  the  great  events  that  had  marked  the  destiny 
of  the  people  of  Grod.  That  series  of  events  celebrated 
by  the  great  feasts  which  were  often  renewed,  and  in  which 
the  children  participated,  served  at  once  to  fill  their  hearts 
with  gratitude  to  God  and  with  love  for  their  country. 

10.  Progress  op  Popduoi  Instruction. — It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  to  what  extent  the  zeal  for  instruction  was  devel- 
oped among  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  years  that  followed  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  From  being  domestic,  as  it  had  been 
up  to  that  time,  Jewish  education  became  public.  Besides, 
it  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  indoctrinate  children  with  good 
principles  and  wholesome  moral  habits ;  they  must  also  be 
instructed.  From  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Israelites  approached  our  modem  ideal,  with  respect  to 
making  education  obligatory  and  universal.  Like  every 
brave  nation  that  has  been  vanquished,  whose  energy  has 
survived  defeat,  like  the  Prussians  after  Jena,  or  the 
French  after  1870,  the  Jews  sought  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  effects  of  conquest  by  a  great  intellectual  effort, 

«  ■        .. .  ■  ■  a 

1  ProT.  zxUi.  13»  14.  s  Proy.  xix.  18. ' 
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and  to  regain  their  loet  ground  by  the  development  of  popu- 
lar instruction. 

11.  Organization  of  Schools. — In  the  year  64,  the 
high  priest,  Joshua  Ben  Gamala,  imposed  on  each  town, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  the  obligation  to  support  a 
school.  If  the  town  is  cut  in  two  by  a  river,  and  there  is 
no  means  of  transit  by  a  safe  bridge,  a  school  must  be  estab- 
lished on  each  side.  Even  to-day  we  are  far  fh>m  having 
realized,  as  regards  the  number  of  schools  and  of  teachers, 
this  rule  stated  in  the  Talmud :  If  the  number  of  children 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five,  the  school  shall  be  conducted 
by  a  single  teacher ;  for  more  than  twenty-five,  the  town 
shall  employ  an  assistant;  if  the  number  exceeds  forty, 
there  shall  be  two  masters. 

12.  Respect  fob  Teachers. — In  that  ancient  time,  what 
an  exalted  and  noble  conception  men  had  of  teachers, 
'^  those  true  guardians  of  the  city  "  !  Even  then,  how  exact- 
ing were  the  requirements  made  of  them !  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  they  were  esteemed  and  respected !  The  Rabbins 
required  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  married;  they 
mistrusted  teachers  who  were  not  at  the  same  time  heads  of 
families.  Is  it  possible  to  enforce  the  advantages  of  matu- 
rity and  experience  more  delicately  than  in  this  beautiful 
language?  ^^  He  who  learns  of  a  young  master  is  like  a  man 
who  eats  green  grapes,  and  drinks  wine  fresh  from  the 
press ;  but  he  who  has  a  master  of  mature  years  is  like  a 
man  who  eats  ripe  and  delicious  grapes,  and  drinks  old 
wine."  Mildness,  patience,  and  unselfishness  were  recom- 
mended as  the  ruling  virtues  of  the  teacher.  '^If  your 
teacher  and  your  father,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  have  need  of 
your  assistance,  help  your  teacher  before  helping  your 
father,  for  the  latter  has  given  you  only  the  life  of  this 
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world,  while  the  former  has  secured  for  yon  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come."  * 

18.  Method  and  Disciplike.  —  The  child  entered  school 
at  the  age  of  six.  ''If  a  child  below  the  age  of  six  is 
brought  to  your  school,"  says  the  Talmud,  ''  you  need  not 
receive  him  " ;  and  to  indicate  that  after  that  age  it  is  proper 
to  regain  the  lost  time,  the  Talmud  adds,  ''  After  the  age  of 
six,  receive  the  child,  and  load  him  like  an  ox"  On  the 
contrary,  other  authorities  of  the  same  period,  more  Judicious 
and  far-seeing,  recommend  moderation  in  tasks,  and  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  treat ''  the  young  according  to  their 
strength,  and  the  grown-up  according  to  theirs." 

There  was  taught  in  the  Jewish  schools,  along  with  reading 
and  writing,'  a  little  of  natural  history,  and  a  great  deal  of 
geometry  and  astronomy.  Naturally,  the  Bible  was  the  first 
book  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  The  master  interspersed 
moral  lessons  with  the  teaching  of  reading.  He  made  a 
special  effort  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  multi- 
plied his  explanation^  in  order  to  make  sure  of  being  under- 
stood, repeating  his  comments  even  to  the  four-hundredth 
time  if  it  were  necessary.  It  seems  that  the  methods  were 
suggestive  and  attractive,  and  the  discipline  relatively  mild. 
There  were  but  few  marks  of  the  proverbial  severity  of  the 
ancient  times.  ''  Children,"  says  the  Talmud,  ''  should  be 
punished  with  one  hand,  and  caressed  with  two."  The 
Christian  spirit,  the  spirit  of  him  who  had  said  ''  suffer  the 

1  On  siinUar  grounds,  Alexander  declared  that  he  owed  more  to  Aristotle 
his  teacher,  than  to  Philip  his  father.    (  P.) 

*  What  were  the  methods  foUowed  in  teaching  reading  and  writing? 
We  are  told  by  Benan  in  his  Fie  de  J^$u$  that  "  Jesos  doubtless  learned  to 
read  and  write  aooording  to  the  method  of  the  East,  which  consists  in 
patting  into  the  hands  of  the  child  a  book  which  he  repeats  in  concert  with 
his  comxades  tiU  he  knows  it  by  heart" 
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litUfl  chDdren  to  come  nnto  me,"  h&d  affected  the  Jews  them- 
■elvea.  However,  corporal  puniahment  was  tolerated  to  a 
certain  extent,  but,  strange  to  say,  only  for  children  above 
the  age  of  eleven.  In  case  of  disobedience,  a  papil  above 
that  age  might  be  deprived  of  food,  and  even  strnck  with  a 
strap  of  shoe-leather. 

14.  Exclusive  akd  Jeaix>c3  Spuut.  —  Some  reservatiDn 
must  accompany  the  encomiums  justly  due  Jewish  education. 
With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  the  Jewish  spirit 
was  mean,  narrow,  and  malevolent.  The  Israelites  of  this 
day  have  ret«ned  something  of  these  jealous  and  exclusive 
tendencies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  fierce 
and  haughty  patriotism  of  the  Jews  led  them  to  proscribe 
whatever  was  of  Gentile  origin,  whatever  had  not  the 
sanction  of  the  national  tradition.  Nothing  of  Greek  or 
Roman  calture  penetrated  this  closed  world.'  The  Jewish 
doctors  covered  with  the  same  contempt  him  who  raises 
hogs  and  him  who  teaches  his  son  Greek  science. 

15.  Bducatioh  amono  the  Chinese.  —  We  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  into  relief  the  educational  practices  of 
two  Eastern  nations  to  which  the  civilization  of  the 
West  is  most  intimately  related.  A  few  words  will  suf- 
fice for  the  other  primitive  societies  whose  history  is  too 
little  known,  and  whose  civilization  is  too  remote  from 
our  own,  to  make  their  plans  of  education  anything  more 
than  an  object  of  curiosity. 

1  This  statement  needa  qiiallfjring.  "Id  nearly  til  the  funlllei  of  high 
nuik,"  uyaihe  DicHownaire  de  Pidagoglt  (l""  Paitle,  Article  JmFa) ,  the 
daughter!  spoke  Greek.  The  Rabbins  did  not  look  with  any  (avor  opon 
the  Etody  of  profane  pbilosophy;  bat  notwithstaDdlng  tbelr  protests,  thera 
were  many  devoted  readers  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  said  that  among 
the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Otunallel  there  were  five  hnudted  who  ttodM 
Uw^illaw^andthellteratnraof  Qiaece."    (P.) 
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China  has  been  civilized  from  time  inmiemorial,  and  at 
every  period  of  her  long  history  she  has  preserved  her 
national  characteristics.  For  more  than  three  thousand 
years  an  absolute  uniformity  has  characterized  this  immo- 
bile people.  Everything  is  regulated  by  tradition.  Edu- 
cation is  mechanical  and  formal.  The  preoccupation  of 
teachers  is  to  cause  their  pupils  to  acquire  a  mechanical 
ability,  a  regular  and  sure  routine.  They  care  more  for 
appearances,  for  a  decorous  manner  of  conduct,  than  for 
a  searching  and  profound  morality.  Life  is  but  a  cere* 
monial,  minutely  determined  and  punctually  followed. 
There  is  no  liberty,  no  glow  of  spontaneity.  Their  art 
is  characterized  by  conventional  refinement  and  by  a 
prettiness  that  seems  mean ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  grand 
and  imposing.  By  their  formalism,  the  Chinese  educa- 
tors are  the  Jesuits  of  the  East. 

16.  Lio-TSZE  AND  Khukg-tsze.  —  Towards  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  two  reformers  appeared  in  China,  L&o-tsze  and 
Khung-tsze.  The  first  represents  the  spirit  of  emancipa- 
tion, of  progress,  of  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  of  protest 
against  routine.  He  failed.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
who  became  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Confucius,  and 
to  whom  tradition  ascribes  more  than  three  thousand 
personal  disciples,  secured  the  triumph  of  his  ideas  of 
practical,  utilitarian  morality,  founded  upon  the  authority 
of  the  State  and  that  of  the  family,  as  well  as  upon  the 
interest  of  the  individual. 

A  quotation  from  LAo-tsze  will  prove  that  human 
thought,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  had  reached  a  high 
mark  in  China:  — 

^^  Certain  bad  rulers  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
keart  and  the  spirit  of  man  should  be  left  empty,  but 
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that  instead  his  stomach  should  be  filled;  that  his  bones 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  the  power  of  his  will; 
that  we  should  always  desire  to  have  the  people  remain 
in  a  state  of  ignorance,  for  then  their  demands  would 
be  few.  It  is  difficult,  they  say,  to  govern  a  people  that 
are  too  wise. 

'^  These  doctrines  are  direcUy  opposed  to  what  is  due 
to  humanity.  Those  in  authority  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  people  by  means  of  oral  and  written  instruction; 
so  far  from  oppressing  them  and  treating  them  as  slaves, 
they  should  do  them  good   in   every  possible  way." 

In  other  words,  it  is  by  enlightening  the  people,  and 
by  an  honest  devotion  to  their  interests,  that  one  be- 
comes worthy  to  govern  them. 

If  the  Chinese  have  not  fully  profited  by  these  wise  and 
exalted  counsels,  it  appears  that  at  least  they  have  at- 
tempted to  make  instruction  general.  Hue,  a  Chinese 
missionary,  boldly  declares  that  China  is  the  country  of 
all  countries  where  primary  instruction  is  most  widely  dif- 
fused. To  the  same  effect,  a  German  writer  affirms  ^t 
in  China  there  is  not  a  village  so  miserable,  nor  a  ham- 
let so  unpretending,  as  not  to  be  provided  with  a  school 
of  some  kind.^  In  a  country  of  tradition,  like  China, 
we  can  infer  what  once  existed  from  what  exists  to-day. 
But  that  instruction  which  is  so  widely  diffused  is  wholly 
superficial  and  tends  merely  to  an  exterior  culture.  As 
Dittes  says,  the  educational  method  of  the  Chinese  con- 
sists, not  in  developing^  but  in  ccym/muntcatiTig} 


1  For  a  series  of  iDteresting  documents  on  the  actoal  state  of  edacation 
in  China,  consult  the  article  Chinb,  in  Buisson's  Dictionnaire  de  Pdd' 
agogie. 

'DitteSt  op.  cU„  p.  32. 
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17.  Education  among  thb  Othxb  Nations  of  thb 
East.  —  Of  all  the  oriental  nations,  Egypt  is  the  one  in 
which  intellectnal  cnltare  seems  to  have  reached  the  high- 
est point,  but  only  among  men  of  a  privileged  class. 
Here,  as  in  India,  the  priestly  class  monopolized  the 
learning  of  the  day ;  it  jealously  guarded  the  depository 
of  mysterious  knowledge  which  it  communicated  only  to 
the  kings.  The  common  people,  divided  into  working 
classes,  which  were  destined  from  father  to  son  to  the 
same  social  status,  learned  scarcely  more  than  was  nec» 
essary  in  order  to  practise  their  hereditary  trades  and 
to  be  initiated  into  the  religious  beliefs. 

In  the  more  military  but  less  theocratic  nation,  the 
Persian,  efforts  were  made  in  favor  of  a  general  edu- 
cation. The  religious  dualism  which  distinguished  Ormuzd, 
the  principle  of  good,  from  Ahriman,  the  principle  of 
evil,  and  which  promised  the  victory  to  the  former,  made 
it  the  duty  of  each  man  to  contribute  to  this  final  vic- 
tory by  devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  virtue.  Hence  arose 
noble  efforts  to  attain  physical  and  moral  perfection.  The 
education  of  the  Persians  in  temperance  and  frugality  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  certain  Greek  writers,  especially 
Xenophon,  and  there  will  be  found  in  his  Cyropoedia  a  thrill- 
ing picture  of  the  brave  and  noble  manners  of  the  ancient 
Persians.^ 

1  On  a  recent  occasion  Archdeacon  Farrar  referred  to  Persian  edu- 
cation as  foUows :  "  We  boast  of  our  educational  ideal.  Is  it  nearly 
as  high  in  some  essentials  as  that  even  of  some  ancient  and  heathen 
nations  long  centuries  before  Christ  came?  The  ancient  Persians  were 
worshippers  of  fire  and  of  the  sun ;  most  of  their  children  would  have 
been  probably  unable  to  pass  the  most  elementary  examination  in 
physiology,  but  assuredly  the  Persian  ideal  might  be  worthy  of  our 
study.  At  the  age  of  fourteen — the  age  when  we  turn  our  chUdren 
adrift  from  school,  and  do  nothing  more  for  them  — the  Persians  gave 
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On  the  whole,  the  history  of  pedagogy  among  the  people  of 
the  East  offers  as  but  few  examples  to  follow.  That  which, 
in  different  degrees,  characterizes  primitiye  education  is  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  certain  classes ;  that  woman  is  most  gen- 
erally excluded  from  its  benefits ;  that  in  respect  of  the  com- 
mon people  it  is  scarcely  more  than  the  question  of  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  or  of  the  art  of  war,  or  of  a 
preparation  for  the  Aiture  life ;  that  no  appeal  is  made  to 
the  free  ehergy  of  individuals,  but  that  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  in  antiquity  have  generally  lived  under  the  har- 
assing oppression  of  religious  conceptions,  of  fixed  tradi- 
tions, and  of  political  despotism. 

[18.  Analttical  SuiofABT. — Speaking  generaUy,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  primitive  nations  of  the  East  had  the  following 
characteristics :  — 

1.  It  was  administered  by  the  hieratic  class.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  priests  were  the  only  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  consequently  the  only  men  who  could  teach. 

2.  The  knowledge  conmiunicated  was  in  the  main  relig- 
ious, ethical,  and  prudential,  and  the  final  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion was  good  conduct. 

8.  As  the  matter  of  instruction  was  knowledge  bearing 
the  sanction  of  authority,  the  learner  was  debarred  from  free 
inquiry,  and  the  general  tendency  was  towards  immobility. 

4.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  day  was  embodied  in  lan- 
guage, the  process  of  learning  consisted  in  the  interpretation 
of  speech,  and  so  involved  a  large  and  constant  use  of  the 

their  young  nobles  the  four  best  masters  whom  they  could  find  to 
teach  their  boys  wisdom.  Justice,  temperance,  and  courage  —  wisdom 
including  worship,  justice  including  the  duty  of  unswerving  truthful- 
ness through  life,  temperance  including  mastery  over  sensual  tempta- 
tions, courage  including  a  free  mind  opposed  to  all  things  coupled 
with  gnUt."    (P.) 
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memory ;  and  this  literal  memorizing  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  conduct  promoted  stability  of  eharacter. 

5.  As  the  purpose  of  instruction  was  guidance,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  the  conception  that  one  main  purpose  of 
education  is  discipline  or  culture. 

6.  The  conception  of  education  as  a  means  of  national 
regeneration  had  a  distinct  appearance  among  the  Jews ;  and 
among  this  people  we  find  one  form  of  compulsion,  —  the 
obligation  placed  on  towns  to  support  schools. 

7.  In  Persia,  the  State  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct agency  in  promoting  education. 

8.  In  China,  from  time  immemorial,  scholarship  has  been 
made  the  condition  for  obtaining  places  in  the  civil  service, 
and  in  consequence  education  has  been  made  subordinate  to 
examinations. 

9.  Save  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  Jews,  woman  was 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  education. 

10.  Id  the  main,  education  was  administered  so  as  to 
perpetuate  class  distinctions.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
the  conception  that  education  is  a  universal  right  and  a 
nniversal  good.] 
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19.  Greek  Pedagogy.  —  Upon  that  privileged  Boil  of 
Greece,  in  that  brilliant  Athens  abonnding  in  aitiBtB,  poets, 
historians,  and  philosophers,  in  that  rude  Sparta  celebrated 
for  its  discipline  and  manly  virtues,  education  was  rather  the 
spontaneous  fruit  of  nature,  the  natural  product  of  diverse 
manners,  characters,  and  races,  than  the  premeditated  result 
of  a  reflective  movement  of  the  human  will.  Greece,  bow- 
ever,  had  its  pedi^ogy,  because  it  had  its  legislators  and  its 
philosophers,  the  flret  directing  education  in  its  practical 
details,  the  second  making  theoretical  inquiries  into  the 
essential  principles  underlying  the  development  of  the  human 
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•oaL  In  respect  of  edacatioii,  as  of  eTenrthiiig  else,  the 
higher  spiritaal  life  of  modem  nations  has  been  developed 
under  the  influence  of  Grecian  antiquity.^ 

20.  Atheviak  akd  Spartah  Educattosi.  —  In  the  specta> 
cle  presented  to  us  by  ancient  Greece,  the  first  fact  that 
strikes  us  by  its  contrast  with  the  immobility  and  unity  of 
the  primitive  societies  of  the  East,  is  a  freer  unfolding  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  consequently  a  diversity  in  tendencies 
and  manners.  Doubtless,  in  the  Greek  republics,  the  indi- 
vidual is  always  subordinate  to  the  State.  Even  in  Athens, 
little  regard  is  paid  to  the  essential  dignify  of  the  human 
person.  But  the  Athenian  State  differs  profoundly  from  the 
Spartan,  and  consequently  the  individual  life  is  differently 
understood  and  differently  directed  in  these  two  great  cities. 
At  Athens,  while  not  neglecting  the  body,  the  chief  preoccu- 
pation is  the  training  of  the  mind;  intellectual  culture  is 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  even  to  over-refinement;  there  is 
such  a  iaste  for  fine  speaking  that  it  develops  an  abuse  of 
language  and  reasoning  which  merits  the  disreputable  name 
of  sophistry.  At  Sparta,  mind  is  sacrificed  to  body ;  physi- 
cal strength  and  military  skill  are  the  qualities  most  desired  ; 
the  sole  care  is  the  training  of  athletes  and  soldiers.  Sobriety 
and  courage  are  the  results  of  this  one-sided  education,  but 
so  are  ignorance  and  brutality.  Montaigne  has  thrown  into 
relief,  not  without  some  partiality  for  Sparta,  these  two  con- 
trasted plans  of  education. 

''  Men  went  to  the  other  cities  of  Greece,"  he  says,  "  to 
find  rhetoricians,  painters,  and  musicians,  but  to  Lacedae- 
mon  for  legislators,  magistrates,  and  captains;  at  Athens 
fine  speaking  was  taught ;  but  here,  brave  acting ;  there,  one 

^  Upon  thlB  sabject  consalt  the  ezcellent  stady  of  Alexander  Martin,  en« 
titled  La  Doctrine$  P4dagogique$  det  Oreci,    PariB,  1881. 
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learned  to  annvel  a  Bophiatical  argament  and  to  abate  the 
imposture  of  insidionsl;  twiated  words;  here,  to  extricate 
one'e  self  from  the  enticemento  of  pleasore  and  to  overcome 
the  menaces  of  fortune  and  death  by  a  manly  courage.  The 
Athenians  busied  themMlves  with  words,  but  the  Spartans 
with  things ;  with  the  former,  there  was  a  contiaual  activity  of 
the  tongue;  with  the  latter,  a  contional  activity  of  thesoal."' 
The  last  remark  is  not  just.  The  daily  exercises  of  die 
young  Spartans,  — jumping,  running,  wrestling,  playing  with 
lances  and  at  qnoita,  —  could  not  be  regarded  as  intellectual 
occnpations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  learning  to  talk,  the 
voung  Athenians  learned  also  to  feel  and  to  think. 

21.  Thz  Schools  of  Athens.  — The  Athenian  legislator, 
Soloii,  had  placed  physical  and  intellectual  training  upon  the 
same  fooling.  Children,  he  said,  ought,  above  everything 
else,  to  learn  *'  to  swim  and  to  read."  It  seems  that  the 
education  of  the  body  was  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  While  the  oi^anization  of  schools  for 
grammar  and  music  was  left  to  private  enterprise,  the  State 
toot  a  part  in  the  direction  of  the  gymnasia.  The  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  or  the  gymnasiarch,  was  elected  each 
year  by  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  Athenian 
education  became  more  and  more  a  course  in  literary  train- 
ing, especially  towards  the  sixth  century-  b.c. 

The  Athenian  child  remained  in  the  charge  of  a  nurse  and 
an  attendant  up  to  his  sixth  or  seventh  year.  At  the  i^e  of 
seven,  a  pedagogue,  that  is,  a  "conductor  of  children," 
usually  a  elave,  was  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  child. 
Conducted  by  his  peda^c^e,  the  pupil  attended  by  toms  the 
school  for  grammar,  the  paieatra,'  or  school  for  gymnastics, 

I  HoDtalgne,  Bitati,  1. 1.  cliap.  zziv. 

■  The  paJtUra  was  the  scbool  of  gymnutica  for  chUdceti;  the  ggtm 
tMffum  wu  Mt  mffKt  tot  adnlti  uid  btovd  men. 
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and  the  school  for  music.  The  grammarian,  who  sometimes 
gave  bis  lessons  in  the  open  air,  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
public  squares,  taught  reading,  writing,  and  mythology. 
Homer  was  the  boy's  reading-book.  Instruction  in  gymnas' 
tics  was  given  in  connection  with  instruction  in  grammar. 
It  was  begun  in  the  palestra  and  continued  in  the  gymnasium. 
Instruction  in  music  succeeded  the  training  in  grammar  and 
gymnastics.  The  music-master,  or  cUharisty  first  taught  his 
pupils  to  sing,  and  then  to  play  upon  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  lyre  and  the  cithara.  We  know  what  value  the 
Athenians  attributed  to  music.  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  music  inspire  the 
soul  with  the  love  of  order,  with  harmoniousness,  regularity, 
and  a  soothing  of  the  passions.  We  must  recollect,  more- 
over, that  music  held  a  large  place  in  the  actual  life  of  the 
Greeks.  The  laws  were  promulgated  in  song.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  sing  in  order  to  fulfil  one's  religious  duties.  It  was 
held  that  the  education  of  Themistocles  had  been  neglected 
because  he  had  not  learned  music.  ^^  We  must  regard  the 
Greeks,"  says  Montesquieu,  '^  as  a  race  of  athletes  and 
fighters.  Now  those  exercises,  so  proper  to  make  men  hardy 
and  fierce,  had  need  of  being  tempered  by  others  which  could 
soften  the  manners.  Music,  which  affected  the  soul  through 
the  organs  of  the  body,  was  exactly  adapted  to  this  purpose."  ^ 

In  the  elementary  schools  of  Athens,  at  least  at  the  first, 
the  current  discipKne  was  severe.  Aristophanes,  bewailing 
the  degeneracy  of  his  time,  recalls  in  these  terms  the  good 
order  that  reigned  in  the  olden  school :  * — 

^^  I  will  relate  what  was  the  ancient  education  in  the  happy 
time  when  I  taught  (it  is  Justice  who  speaks)  and  when 
modesty  was  the  rule.     Then  the  boys  came  out  of  each 

1  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  lois,  I.  iv.  chap.  Ym. 
^  Aristophanes,  Clouds, 
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street  with  bare  beads  and  feet,  and,  regardteaa  of  rain  and 
anow,  vent  blether  in  the  most  perfect  order  towards  tbe 
school  for  mnsic.  There  they  were  seated  quietly  and 
modestly.  They  were  not  permitted  to  croes  their  legs,  and 
they  learned  some  good  songs.  The  master  sang  the  song 
for  them  slowly  and  with  gravity.  If  some  one  took  a  notion 
to  sing  wiUi  soft  and  studied  inflections,  he  was  severely 


22.  Ths  Sohoolb  or  Rhxtokio  and  Fmi.osopHT. — 
Grammar,  gymnastics,  and  music  proper,  represented  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  young  Athenian.  But  this 
instruction  was  reserved  for  citizens  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  poor,  according  to  the  intentions  of  Solon,  were  to 
learn  only  reading,  moimming,  and  a  trade.  The  privilege 
of  instruction  became  still  more  exclusive  in  the  cose  of  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  frequented  by  those  of 
adnlt  years. 

It  would  be  beside  onr  purpose  to  speak  in  this  place  of 
the  courses  in  litcratore,  or  to  make  known  the  methods  of 
those  teachers  of  rhetoric  who  taught  eloquence  to  all  who 
presented  themselres  for  instruction,  either  in  the  public 
■qnsres  or  in  tbe  gymnasia.  The  sophists,  those  itinerant 
philoaophere  who  went  from  city  to  city  offering  courses  at 
high  rates  of  tuition,  and  teaching  tbe  art  of  speaking  on 
every  subject,  and  of  making  a  plea  for  error  and  injustice 
Just  as  skilfully  as  for  justice  and  truth,  at  the  same  time 
made  illustrions  and  disgraceful  Hie  teaching  of  eloquence.* 
The  philoBophera  were  more  worthy  of  their  task.    Socrates, 

t  The  tqiDtstioQ  of  Uia  aophlita  has  been  comldersblj  raised  by  Hr. 
Oiota  imtUiiTi  0/  Grteee,  vol.  Yin.)-  For  an  onUirlaining  aoconnt  o(  a 
•ophitt  of  a  later  age,  see  Pliny's  Letters,  Helmoth'a  traDSlstlon,  Book  II., 
Letter  m.    B«e  also  BlscUe'a'^our  Fkatet  o/MoraU,  ud  Ferrlw'a  Greet 
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Hato,  and  Aristotle  were  illastrioas  professors  of  ethics. 
Socrates  had  no  regular  school,  but  he  grouped  about  him 
distinguished  young  men  and  initiated  them  into  learning 
and  virtue.  The  Academy  of  Plato  and  the  Lyceum  of  Aris- 
totle were  great  schools  of  philosophy,  real  private  univer- 
sities, each  directed  by  a  single  man.  The  teaching  given 
in  these  schools  has  traversed  the  ages,  and  has  been  pre- 
served in  imperishable  books.  Moreover,  those  illustrious 
spirits  of  Greece  have  transmitted  to  us  either  methods  or 
general  ideas  which  the  history  of  pedagogy  should  reverently 
collect,  as  the  first  serious  efforts  of  human  reflection  on  the 
art  of  education. 

23.  Socrates:  the  Socbatic  Method.  —  Socrates  spent 
his  life  in  teaching,  and  in  teaching  according  to  an  original 
method,  which  has  preserved  his  name.  He  had  the  genius 
of  interrogation.  To  question  all  whom  he  met,  either  at  the 
gymnasium  or  in  the  streets ;  to  question  the  sophists  in  order 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors  and  to  confound  their 
arrogance,  and  presumptuous  young  men  in  order  to  teach 
them  the  truth  of  which  they  were  ignorant;  to  question 
great  and  small,  statesmen  and  masons,  now  Pericles  and 
now  a  shopkeeper;  to  question  always  and  everywhere  in 
order  to  compel  every  one  to  form  clear  ideas ;  such  was  the 
constant  occupation  and  passion  of  his  life.  When  he 
allowed  himself  to  dream  of  the  future  life,  he  said  smilingly 
that  he  hoped  to  continue  in  the  Elysian  Fields  the  habits  of 
the  Athenian  Agora,  and  still  to  interrogate  the  shades  of 
the  mighty  dead.  With  Socrates,  conversation  became  an 
art,  and  the  dialogue  a  method.  He  scarcely  ever  employed 
the  didactic  form,  or  that  of  direct  teaching.  He  addressed 
himself  to  his  interlocutor,  urged  him  to  set  forth  his  ideas, 
harassed  him  with  questions  often  somewhat  subtile,  skil- 
fully led  him  to  recognize  the  truth  which  he  himself  had  in 
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miadi  or  tiie  rftther  permitted  him  to  go  off  on  a  fklae  rout« 
in  order  finally  to  discover  to  him  his  error  and  to  Bptat  witli 
bis  confusion ;  and  all  this  with  an  art  of  wonderful  analysis, 
with  a  Bubtilty  of  reasoning  pushed  almost  to  an  extreme, 
and  also  with  a  great  simplicity  of  language,  and  with 
examples  borrowed  from  common  life,  such  as  we  are  accns- 
tomed  to  call  intaitiTe  examples. 

24.  Thk  Sogsatic  Ikokt.  —  To  form  an  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  Socratic  metbod,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
Its  two  essential  phases.  Socrates  followed  a  doable  method 
and  sought  a  double  end. 

In  the  first  case,  he  wished  to  make  war  i^tuust  error  and 
to  reflite  false  opinions.  Then  he  resorted  to  what  has  been 
called  the  Socratic  irony.^  He  raised  a  qaestion  as  one 
who  simply  desired  to  be  instructed.  If  there  was  the 
statement  of  an  error  in  the  reply  of  the  respondent,  Socra- 
tes made  no  objection  to  it,  but  pretended  to  espouse  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  his  interlocutor.  Then,  by  qnestioDS 
which  were  adroit  and  sometimes  insidious,  he  forced  him  to 
develop  his  opinions,  and  to  display,  so  to  speak,  the  wbole 
extent  of  his  folly,  and  the  next  instant  slyly  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  consequences, which  were  so  absurd  and 
contradictory  that  he  ended  in  losing  confidence,  in  becoming 
invcdved  in  his  conclusions,  and  finally  in  making  confession 
of  his  errors. 

25.  Majedtics,  OB  the  Abt  of  oivinq  Bibtb  to  Idkjlb.  — 
Aoak^ns  processes  constituted  the  other  part  of  the  So- 
cratic method,  that  which  be  himself  called  maieuUcs,  or  the 
art  of  giving  birth  to  ideas. 

I  Tlie  primitiTe  meaning  of  the  Qreek  word  ttpurtla,  irony,  ii  InMrrogm- 
tlon.  BocratM  gkTS  a  jserlng,  Ironical  tarn  to  lila  qoeaUona,  and  In  coiuo- 
qoance  thli  word  lost  Its  primary  meaning,  and  took  tba  one  which  wa 
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Socrates  was  oonvinced  that  the  human  mind  in  its  norma!^ 
condition  discovers  certain  truths  through  its  own  energies, 
provided  one  knows  how  to  lead  it  and  stimulate  it ;  and  so 
he  here  appealed  to  the  spontaneity  of  his  auditor,  to  his 
innate  powers,  and  thus  gently  led  him  on  his  way  by  easy 
transitions  to  the  opinion  which  he  wished  to  make  him 
admit.  However,  he  applied  this  method  only  to  the  search 
for  truths  which  could  either  be  suggested  by  the  intuitions 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  or  determined  by  a  natural 
induction,  that  is,  psychological,  ethical,  and  religious  truths.' 

26.  Examples  op  Irony  and  Maieutics. — We  can  best 
give  an  exact  idea  of  the  Socratic  method  by  means  of  ex- 
amples. These  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  disciples  of  Socrates,  as  in  the  Dialogxiea  of  Plato,  such 
as  the  Chrgias^  the  Euthydemua^  etc. ,  and  still  better  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  where  the  thought  of  the  master 
and  his  manner  of  teaching  are  more  faithfully  reproduced 
than  in  the  bold  and  original  compositions  of  Plato.  While 
recognizing  the  insufficiency  of  these  extracts,  we  shall  here 
make  two  quotations,  in  which  is  displayed  either  his  incisive, 
critical  spirit,  or  his  suggestive  and  fruitful  method :  ^^  The 
thirty  tyrants  had  put  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens to  death,  and  had  encouraged  others  to  acts  of  injustice. 
^  It  would  surprise  me,'  said  Socrates  one  day,  ^  if  the  keeper 
of  a  flock,  who  had  killed  one  part  of  it  and  had  made  the 

^  The  Socratic  method  for  the  discovery  of  tmth  can  be  employed  only 
in  those  cases  wher^  the  pnpil  has  the  cmde  materials  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge actually  in  ^tore.  Psychology,  logic,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  per- 
haps grammar  and  rhetoric,  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  Socratic  method ; 
but  to  apply  this  method  of  instruction  to  geography,  history,  geology,  and, 
in  general,  to  subjects  where  the  material  is  inaccessible,  is  palpably  absurd. 
The  docratic  dialogue,  in  its  negative  phase,  is  aimed  at  presumption,  arro* 
,gance,  and  pretentious  ignorance;  but  it  is  sometimes  misused  to  badgei 
and  bewilder  an  honest  and  docile  pupiL    (P.) 
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vther  part  poor,  would  not  confesB  th&t  he  waa  a  bad  berda- 
man ;  but  it  would  surprise  me  still  more  if  a  man  standing 
at  tbe  head  of  his  fellow-citizens  should  destroy  a  part  of 
them  and  corrapt  &ie  rest,  and  were  not  to  blush  at  bis  con- 
duct and  confess  himself  a  bad  magistrate.'  This  remark 
having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Thirty,  Critias  and  Charicles 
sent  for  Socrates,  showed  him  the  law,  and  forbade  him  to 
hold  conversation  with  the  young. 

' '  Socrates  inquired  of  them  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  ask 
questions  tonchii^  what  might  seem  obscure  to  him  in  this 
prohibition.  Upon  their  granting  this  permission:  'I  am 
prepared,'  he  said,  '  to  obey  the  laws,  but  that  I  may  not 
violate  them  through  ignorance,  I  would  have  you  clearly  in- 
form me  whether  yon  interdict  the  art  of  speaking  becanse  it 
belongs  to  the  nnmber  of  things  which  are  good,  or  because 
it  belongs  to  the  number  of  things  which  are  bad.  In  the 
first  case,  one  ought  henceforth  to  abstain  from  speaking 
what  is  good ;  in  the  second,  it  is  clear  that  the  effort  should 
be  to  speak  what  ia  right.' 

"Therenpon  Charicles  became  angry,  and  said:  'Since 
you  do  not  understand  us,  we  will  give  you  something  easier 
to  comprehend :  we  forbid  yon  absolutely  to  hold  conreraa- 
tion  witi)  the  young.'  'In  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen,' 
said  Socrates,  '  whether  I  depart  from  what  ia  enjoined,  tell 
me  at  what  age  a  youth  becomes  a  man.'  'At  the  time 
when  he  is  eUgible  to  the  senate,  for  he  has  not  acquired 
prudence  till  then ;  so  do  not  speak  to  young  men  who  are 
below  the  age  of  tliirty.' 

*' '  But  if  I  wish  to  buy  something  of  a  merchant  who  is 
below  the  age  of  thirty,  may  I  ask  him  at  what  price  he  sells 
it?' 

"  '  Certainly  you  may  ask  such  a  question ;  but  you  are 
accustomed  to  raise   inquiries  about  multitudes  of  things 
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which  are  perf ecHj  well  known  to  yon ;  it  is  this  which  ia 
forbidden.' 

'"  So  I  mnst  not  reply  to  a  young  man  who  asks  me  where 
Charides  lives,  or  where  Critias  is.'  '  You  may  reply  to  such 
questions,'  said  Charicles.  '  But  recollect,  Socrates,'  added 
Critias,  ^  you  must  let  alone  the  shoemakers,  and  smiths,  and 
other  artisans,  for  I  think  they  must  already  be  very  much 
worn  out  by  being  so  often  in  your  mouth.' 

^^ '  I  mnst,  therefore,'  said  Socrates,  '  forego  the  illustra- 
tions I  draw  from  these  occupations  relative  to  justice,  piety, 
and  all  the  virtues.' "  ^ 

In  the  final  passage  of  this  cutting  dialogue,  observe  the 
elevation  of  tone  and  the  gravity  of  thought.  So  Socrates 
had  marvellous  skill  in  allying  enthusiasm  with  irony. 

Here  is  an  extract  in  which  Socrates  applies  the  maieutic 
art  to  the  establishment  of  a  moral  truth,  the  belief  in  God : 

^^  I  will  mention  a  conversation  he  once  had  in  my  pres- 
ence with  Aristodemus,  surnamed  the  Little,  concerning  the 
gods.  He  knew  that  Aristodemus  neither  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  nor  consulted  the  oracles,  but  ridiculed  those  who  took 
part  in  these  religious  observances.  ^  Tell  me,  Aristodemus,' 
said  he,  ^  are  there  men  whose  talents  you  admire  ? '  '  There 
are,'  he  replied.  '  Then  tell  us  their  names,'  said  Socrates. 
'  In  epic  poetry  I  especially  admire  Homer ;  in  dithyrambic, 
Melanippides ;  in  tragedy,  Sophocles;  in  statuary.  Poly- 
cletus  ;  in  painting,  Zeuxis.'  ^But  what  artists  do  you  think 
most  worthy  of  admiration,  those  who  form  images  destitute 
of  sense  and  movement,  or  those  who  produce  animated 
beings,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  acting?' 
*'  Those  who  form  animated  beings,  for  these  are  the  work  of 
Intelligence  and  not  of  chance.'     ^  And  which  do  you  regard 

1  Memorabilia^  I.  n. 
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B8  the  creation  of  intelligence,  and  which  the  product  of 
chance,  those  works  whose  purpose  cannot  be  recognized, 
or  those  whose  utility  is  manifest?'  ^It  is  reasonable  to 
attribute  to  an  intelligence  the  works  which  have  some  useful 
purpose/  "  * 

Socrates  then  points  out  to  Aristodemus  how  admirably 
the  different  organs  of  the  human  body  are  adapted  to  the 
functions  of  life  and  to  the  use  of  man.  And  so  proceeding 
from  example  to  example,  from  induction  to  induction, 
always  keeping  the  mind  of  his  auditor  alert  by  the  questions 
he  raises,  and  the  answers  that  he  suggests,  forcing  him  to 
do  his  share  of  the  work,  and  giving  him  an  equal  share  in 
the  train  of  reasoning,  he  finally  brings  him  to  the  goal 
which  is  to  make  him  recognize  the  existence  of  Grod. 

27.  The  Republic  op  Plato.  —  *' Would  you  form," 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  *^an  idea  of  public  education?  read 
the  Republic  of  Plato.  It  is  the  finest  treatise  on  education 
ever  written."  For  truth's  sake  we  must  discount  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Rousseau.  The  Republic  doubtless  contains 
some  elements  of  a  wise  and  practical  scheme  of  education ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  but  an  ideal  creation,  a  compound  of 
paradoxes  and  chimeras.  In  Plato's  ideal  commonwealth,  the 
indiyidual  and  the  family  itself  are  sacrificed  to  the  State. 
Woman  becomes  so  much  like  man  as  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  gymnastic  exercises ;  she  too  must  be  a  soldier  as 
he  is.  Children  know  neither  father  nor  mother.  From  the 
day  of  their  birth  they  are  given  in  charge  of  common  nurses, 
veritable  public  functionaries.  In  that  common  fold,  ^'  care 
shall  be  taken  that  no  mother  recognize  her  offspring."  We 
may  guess  that  in  making  this  pompous  eulogy  of  the  Repub" 
lic^  the  paradoxical  author  of  the  jtmile  hoped  to  prepare 

1  Memorahiliat  L  iv. 
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the  reader  for  giving  a  complaisaDt  welcome  to  his  own 
dreams. 

28.  The  Education  of  Warriors  and  Magistrates.  — i 
Plato,  by  some  unexplained  recollection  of  the  social  con<» 
stitution  of  the  Hindoos,  established  three  castes  in  his  ideal 
State,  —  laborers  and  artisans,  warriors,  and  magistrates. 
There  was  no  education  for  laborers  and  artisans;  it  was 
sufficient  for  men  of  this  caste  to  learn  a  trade.  In  politics, 
Plato  is  an  aristocrat;  he  feels  a  disdain  for  the  people, 
^^  that  robust  and  indocile  animal."  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  barriers  which  he  set  up  between  these 
three  social  orders  are  not  insuperable.  If  a  child  of  the 
inferior  class  gives  evidence  of  exceptional  qualities,  he  must 
be  admitted  to  the  superior  class;  and  so  if  the  son  of  a 
warrior  or  of  a  magistrate  is  notably  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy of  his  rank,  he  must  suffer  forfeiture,  and  become 
artisan  or  laborer. 

As  to  the  education  which  he  designs  for  the  warriors  and 
the  magistrates,  Plato  is  minutely  careful  in  regulating  it. 
The  education  of  the  warriors  comprises  two  parts,  —  music 
and  gymnastics.  The  education  of  the  magistrates  consists 
of  a  training  in  philosophy  of  a  high  grade ;  they  are  ini- 
tiated into  all  the  sciences  and  into  metaphysics.  Plato's 
statesmen  must  be,  not  priests,  as  in  the  East,  but  scholars 
and  philosophers. 

29.  Music  and  Gymnastics.  —  Although  Plato  attaches  a 
high  value  to  gymnastics,  he  gives  precedence  to  music. 
Before  forming  the  body,  Plato,  the  idealist,  would  form 
the  soul,  because  it  is  the  soul,  according  to  him,  which,  by 
its  own  virtue,  gives  to  the  body  all  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Even  in  physical  exercises,  the  purpose  should 
be  to  give  increased  vigor  to  the  soul :  ^^  In  the  training  of 
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the  body,  our  yoang  men  shall  aim,  above  QTeiything  else, 
at  ftogmenting  moral  power."  Note  this  atrikmg  picture  of 
the  man  who  tr&iiiB  onlj  hie  body :  "  Let  a  man  apply  him- 
Belf  to  gymnaiitics,  and  become  traioed,  and  eat  much,  and 
wholly  segtect  music  and  philosophy,  and  at  first  bis  body 
will  become  streogthened ;  bnt  if  he  does  nothing  else,  and 
bolda  no  converse  with  the  Moses,  thongh  his  Bonl  have  some 
natnral  inclination  to  learn,  yet  if  it  remains  ononltivated 
by  acquiring  knowledge,  by  inquiry,  by  discourse,  in  a  word, 
by  some  department  of  music,  th&t  b,  by  intellectual  edncap 
tion,  it  will  insensibly  become  weak,  deaf,  and  blind.  Like 
a  wild  beast,  such  a  man  will  live  in  ignorance  and  rudeness, 
with  neithei  grace  nor  politeuess."  However,  Plato  is  far 
from  despising  health  and  physical  strength.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  reproach  to  him  that  he  has  imposed  on  the 
citizeos  of  his  Bepublic  the  obligation  of  being  physically 
sound,  and  of  having  excluded  from  it  all  those  whose  in- 
firmitJeB  and  feeble  constitution  condemn  them  to  "  drag 
out  a  dying  life."  The  right  to  live,  in  Plato's  city,  as  in 
the  most  of  ancient  societJes,  belonged  only  to  men  of  robust 
health.  The  weak,  the  ailing,  the  wretched,  all  who  aro  of 
infirm  CO  nstitotion, — Plato  does  not  go  so  far  as  ordering 
such  to  be  killed,  but,  what  amounts  almost  to  the  same 
thing, — "they  shall  be  exposed,"  that  is,  left  to  die.  The 
good  of  the  State  demands  that  every  man  be  sacrificed 
whose  health  renders  him  unfit  for  civil  duties.  This  cruel 
and  implacable  doctrine  shocks  ua  in  the  case  of  him  whom 
Montaigne  calls  the  divine  Plato,  and  shocks  os  even  more 
when  we  discover  it  among  contemporary  philosophers,  whom 
the  inspiratiODS  of  Christiao  charity  or  the  feeling  of  human 
fraternity  should  have  preserved  from  such  rank  heartless- 
neas.  Is  it  not  Herbert  Spencer  who  blames  modem  so- 
dflties  for  noaiiablng  the  diseased  and  assisting  the  infirm  ? 
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30.  Religion  and  Abt  in  Education. — Plato  had 
formed  a  high  ideal  of  the  function  of  art  in  education,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  severe  against  certain 
forms  of  art,  particularly  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  poetry 
in  general.  He  would  have  the  poets  expelled  from  the  city 
and  conducted  to  the  frontier,  though  paying  them  homage 
with  perfhmes  which  will  continue  to  be  shed  upon  their 
heads,  and  with  flowers  with  which  they  will  ever  be  crowned. 
He  admits  no  other  poetry  than  that  which  reproduces  the 
manners  and  discourse  of  a  good  man,  and  celebrates  the 
brave  deeds  of  the  gods,  or  chants  their  glory.  As  a  severe 
moralist  and  worshipper  of  the  divine  goodness,  he  condemns 
the  poets  of  his  time,  either  because  they  attribute  to  the 
divinity  the  vices  and  passions  of  men,  or  because  they  invest 
the  imagination  with  base  fears  as  they  speak  of  Cocytns 
and  the  Styx,  and  portray  a  frightful  hell  and  gods  always 
mad  with  desire  to  persecute  the  human  race.  Elsewhere, 
in  the  Laws^  Plato  explains  his  conception  of  religion.  He 
says  that  the  religious  books  placed  in  the  hands  of  children 
should  be  selected  with  as  much  care  as  the  milk  of  a  nurse. 
God  is  an  infinite  goodness  who  watches  over  men,  and  he 
should  be  honored,  not  by  sacrifices  and  vain  ceremonies, 
but  by  lives  of  justice  and  virtue. 

For  making  men  moral,  Plato  counts  more  upon  art  than 
upon  religious  feeling.  To  love  letters,  to  hold  converse 
with  the  Muses,  to  cultivate  music  and  dancing,  such,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  spirits  of  Athens,  is  the  natural  route 
towards  moral  perfection.  In  their  view,  moral  education 
is  above  all  an  education  in  art.  The  soul  rises  to  the  good 
through  the  beautiful.  '^  Beautiful  and  good"  {koXo^s  koX 
dyo^os)  are  two  words  constantly  associated  in  the  speech  of 
the  Greeks.  Even  to-day  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
reflections  like  these:  "We  ought,"  says  Plato,  "to  seek 
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oat  artists  who  bj  tiie  power  of  genius  can  trace  ont  the 
natare  of  the  fair  and  the  graceful,  that  our  young  men, 
dwelling,  aa  it  were,  iu  a  healthful  region,  may  drink  in  good 
from  every  quarter,  whence  any  emanation  from  noble  works 
may  strike  upon  their  eye  or  their  ear,  like  a  gale  wafting 
health  from  aalubrioas  lands,  and  win  them  imperceptibly 
from  their  earliest  years  into  resemblance,  love,  and  hanoony 
with  the  true  beauty  of  reason. 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  on  these  acconnta  that  we  attach  such 
0a[»%me  importance  to  a  musical  education,  because  rhythm 
and  harmony  aink  most  deeply  into  the  recesses  of  the  soul, 
brining  gracefulness  in  their  tr^n,  and  making  a  man 
graceful  if  he  be  rightly  nnrtnred ;  but  if  not,  the  reverse  ? 
and  also  because  he  that  has  been  duly  nurtured  therein  will 
hare  the  keenest  eye  for  defects,  whether  in  the  failures  of 
art,  or  in  the  miegrowths  of  nature ;  and  feeling  a  most  just 
disdain  for  them,  will  commend  beautiful  objects,  and  gladly 
receive  them  into  his  aoul,  and  feed  upon  them,  and  grow  to  be 
noble  and  good ;  whereas  he  will  rightly  censure  and  hate  all 
repulsive  objects,  even  in  his  childhood,  before  he  ia  able  to 
be  reasoued  with  ;  and  when  reason  comes,  he  will  welcome 
her  most  cordially  who  can  recognize  her  by  the  instinct 
of  relationship,  and  because  he  has  been  thus  nurtured  F  " ' 

31.  HioH  iMTBLLZcrnAL  Educatioit. — In  the  Reptii>Uc 
of  Hato  the  intellectual  education  of  the  warrior  class 
remains  exclusively  literary  and  lestfaetic.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  education  of  the  mling  class  is  to  be  scientific  and 
philosophic.  The  ftitnre  magistrate,  after  having  received 
the  ordinary  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  is  to  be 
initiated  into  the  abstract  sciences,  mathematics,  geometry. 
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and  astronomy.  To  this  scientific  education,  which  is  to 
continue  for  ten  years,  there  will  succeed  for  five  years  the 
study  of  dialectics,^  or  philosophy,  which  develops  the  highest 
faculty  of  man,  the  reason,  and  teaches  him  to  discover, 
through  and  beyond  the  fleeting  appearances  of  the  world  of 
sense,  the  eternal  verities  and  the  essence  of  things.  But 
Plato  prolongs  the  education  of  his  magistrates  still  further. 
After  having  given  them  the  nurture  of  reason  and  intellectual 
insight,  he  sends  them  back  to  the  cavern '  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  that  is,  calls  them  back  to  public  life,  and  makes 
them  pass  through  all  kinds  of  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments, until  finally,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  possession  of  all 
the  endowments  assured  by  consummate  experience  super- 
added to  profound  knowledge,  they  are  fitted  to  be  charged 
with  the  burdens  of  ofiSce.  In  the  Republic  of  Plato  states* 
men  are  not  improvised.  And  yet  in  this  elaborate  system 
of  instruction  Plato  omits  two  subjects  of  great  importance. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  entirely  omits  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  because,  in  his  mystic  idealism,  things  of  sense  are 
delusive  and  unreal  images,  and  so  did  not  appear  to  him 
worthy  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  mind ;  and  on  the 
other,  though  coming  after  Herodotus,  and  though  a  con- 

^Dialectic,  as  used  in  the  Republic,  is  neitlier  philosophy  nor  logic. 
I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  considered  a  subject  of  instruction  at  aU.  It 
is  rather  a  method  or  an  exercise,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  subject 
received  opinions,  formulated  knowledge,  current  beliefs*  etc.,  to  a  sifting 
or  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  apparent, 
the  true  from  the  false.  The  Socratic  dialogues  are  examples  of  the  dialectic 
method.  Dialectic  might  be  defined  as  the  method  of  Viought  proper  or  the 
discursive  reason  in  act.    (P.) 

*  See  the  allegory  of  the  cavern,  Republic,  Book  vn.  In  Plato's 
scheme  of  education,  knowing  is  to  precede  doing,  thus  following  Socra- 
tes {Memjorahilia,  IV.  chap,  n.)  and  Bias  (TyS»9i  Koi  rSrt  Tpdrrt),  and 
anticipating  Bacon  (''studies  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  hj  ex- 
perience ")•    (P«) 
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temponry  of  ThncydideB,  he  nukea  no  meatioa  of  blttory, 
doubtless  through  a  contempt  for  traditioa  and  the  past. 

32.  Thx  Laws.  —  In  the  Laws,  the  work  of  his  old  age, 
Hato  disavows  in  part  the  chimeras  of  the  SepuUic,  and 
qoalifies  the  radicalism  of  tiiat  earlier  work.  The  philoso- 
pher descends  to  the  earth  and  really  eondescenda  to  the 
Actual  state  of  humanity.  He  reoonnces  the  dietbction  of 
Kxaal  castes,  and  his  very  practical  and  very  minute  precepts 
•re  applied  without  disUnctioa  to  children  of  all  classes.' 

First  note  this  excellent  definition  of  the  end  of  education : 
"A  good  education  is  tiiat  which  gives  to  the  body  and  to 
the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they 
are  capable."  As  to  methods,  it  seems  that  Plato  hesitates 
between  the  doctruie  of  effort  and  the  doctrine  of  attractive 
toil.  In  fact,  he  says  on  the  one  hand  that  education  is  a 
very  skilftal  discipline  which,  by  way  of  amitsement,*  leads  the 
mind  of  the  child  to  love  that  which  ie  to  make  it  finished. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  protests  against  the  weakness  of  those 
parents  who  seek  to  spare  their  children  every  trouble  and 
every  pain.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  be  says,  "  that  l^e  inclina^ 
tion  to  humor  the  likings  of  chUdrca  is  the  surest  of  all  ways 
to  spoil  them.  We  should  not  make  too  much  haste  in  oor 
Bearob  after  what  is  pleasurable,  especially  as  we  shall  never 
be  wholly  exempt  from  what  is  painful." 

Let  us  add  this  definition  of  a  good  education:  "I  call 
edncalioD  the  virtae  which  is  shown  by  children  when  the 
feelings  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  of  love  or  of  hate,  which  arise 
Id  their  souls,  are  made  conformable  to  order." 

>  Bm  wpodaU]'  Book  vn.  of  the  Lam. 

*  Oompara  also  this  qaoMtlon:  "  A  tree  mind  onght  to  Isbtd  nothlDfi  u 
a  alaTs.  The  lewoa  tliftt  is  nude  to  enter  the  mind  by  torae,  wiU  not 
Nm^n  thera.  Ttien  nae  no  Tiolence  towoidi  cUIdreo ;  the  nthet,  caoM 
them  to  toan  while  playtng." 
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"With  the  statement  of  these  principles,  Plato  enters  intQ 
details.  For  children  up  to  the  age  of  six,  he  recommenda 
the  use  of  swaddling-clothes.  The  habit  of  rocking,  the 
natural  plays  which  children  find  out  for  themselves,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes ;  swimming,  the  bow,  and  the  javelin, 
for  boys ;  wrestUng  for  giving  bodily  vigor,  and  dancing,  for 
graceful  movement;  reading  and  writing  reserved  till  the 
tenth  year  and  learned  for  three  years. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to  follow  the  philosopher 
to  the  end.  In  the  rules  he  proposes,  he  makes  a  near 
approach  to  the  practices  followed  by  the  Athenians  of  his 
day.  The  Republic  was  a  work  of  pure  imagination.  The 
Laws  are  scarcely  more  than  a  commentary  on  the  actual 
state  of  practice.  But  here  we  still  find  what  was  nearest 
the  soul  of  Plato,  the  constant  search  for  a  higher  morality. 

38.  Xenophon. — As  an  educator,  Xenophon  obeyed  two 
different  influences.  His  master,  Socrates,  was  his  good 
genius.  That  graceful  and  charming  book,  the  Economics^ 
was  written  under  the  benign  and  tempered  inspiration  of  the 
great  Athenian  sage.  But  Xenophon  also  had  his  evil  genius, 
—  the  immoderate  enthusiasm  which  he  felt  for  Sparta, 
her  institutions  and  her  laws.  The  first  book  of  the  CyropoB" 
diay  which  relates  the  rules  of  Persian  education,  is  an  unfor- 
tunate imitation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

84.  The  Economics,  and  the  Education  op  Woman.  — 
All  should  read  the  Economics^  that  charming  sketch  of  the 
education  of  woman.  We  may  say  of  this  littie  work  what 
Kenan  has  said  of  the  writings  of  Plutarch  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  *'  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  charming  ideal  of  family 
life?  What  good  nature!  What  sweetness  of  manners! 
What  chaste  and  lovable  simplicity ! "  Before  her  marriage, 
the  Athenian  maiden  has  learned  only  to  spin  wool,  to  be 
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discreet,  and  to  ask  no  questions,  —  virtues  purely  negative. 
Xenophon  assigns  to  her  husband  the  duty  of  training  her 
mind  and  of  teaching  her  the  positive  duties  of  family  life,  — 
order,  economy,  kindness  to  slaves,  and  tender  care  of 
children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Athenian  woman  was 
still  held  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  Shut  up  in  her  own 
apartments,  it  was  an  exception  that  she  learned  to  read  and 
write ;  it  was  very  rare  that  she  was  instructed  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  idea  of  human  dignity  and  of  the  value 
of  the  human  person  had  not  yet  appeared.  Man  had  value 
only  in  proportion  to  the  services  which  he  could  render  the 
State,  or  commonwealth,  and  woman  formed  no  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  Xenophon  has  the  merit  of  rising  above 
the  prejudices  of  his  time,  and  of  approaching  the  ideal  of 
the  modem  family,  in  calling  woman  to  participate  more  inti- 
mately in  the  affairs  of  the  house  and  in  the  occupations  of 
the  husband.^ 

85.  The  Ctropjedia. — The  Oyropcedia  is  not  worthy  of 
the  same  commendation.  Under  the  pretext  of  describing 
the  organization  of  the  Persian  State,  Xenophon  here  traces, 
after  his  manner,  the  plan  of  an  education  absolutely  uniform 
and  exclusively  military.  There  is  no  domestic  education, 
DO  individual  liberty,  no  interest  in  letters  and  arts.  When 
the  period  of  infancy  is  over,  the  young  Persian  is  made 
subject  to  military  duty,  and  must  not  leave  the  encamp- 
ment, even  at  night.  The  state  is  but  a  camp,  and  human 
existence  a  perpetual  military  parade.  Montaigne  praises 
Xenophon  for  having  said  that  the  Persians  taught  their 
children  virtue  ^^  as  other  nations  do  letters."  But  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  methods  which  were  f ol^ 

lowed  in  these  schools  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  we 



1  See  particularly  Chaps,  vn.  and  vm. 
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may  be  allowed  to  suspect  the  efficiency  of  the  means  pco- 
posed  by  Xenophon ;  for  example,  that  which  consisted  in 
transforming  the  petty  quarrels  of  the  scholars  into  regular 
trials  which  were  followed  by  sentences,  acquittals,  or  convic- 
tions. The  author  of  the  Cyropcedia  is  on  surer  ground 
when,  recollecting  his  own  studies,  he  recommends  the  stud}' 
of  history  to  those  who  would  become  just.  He  teaches 
temperance  by  practice  rather  than  by  precept ;  his  pupils 
have  only  bread  for  their  food,  only  cresses  for  seasoning, 
and  only  water  for  their  drink. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  and  the  fancies  of  the  Cyro- 
poedta,  we  must  recollect,  as  a  partial  excuse  for  them,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  tracing  this  picture  of  a  simple, 
frugal,  and  courageous  life,  was  to  induce  a  reaction  against 
jhe  excesses  of  the  fashionable  and  formal  life  of  the 
Athenians.  As  Rousseau,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  protested  against  the  license  and  the  artificial 
manners  of  his  time  by  advising  an  imaginary  return  to 
nature,  so  Xenophon,  a  contemporary  of  the  sophists,  held 
forth  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  Persians  in  opposition  to  the 
degenerate  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  the  refinements  of  an 
advanced  civilization. 

36.  Aristotle:  General  Character  of  his  Plan  op 
Education.  —  By  his  vast  attainments,  by  his  encyclopaedic 
knowledge,  by  the  experimental  nature  of  his  researches,  and 
by  the  positive  and  practical  tendencies  of  his  genius, 
Aristotle  was  enabled  to  excel  Plato  in  clearness  of  insight 
into  pedagogical  questions.  He  had  another  advantage  over 
Plato  in  having  known  and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  family 
life,  and  in  having  loved  and  trained  his  own  children,  of 
whom  he  said,  "  parents  love  their  children  as  a  part  of 
themselves."  Let  us  add,  finally,  that  he  was  a  practical 
teacher,  since  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  from  343 
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to  340  B.C.  Such  opportUDitdeB,  superadded  to  the  force  of 
tlie  most  mighty  genius  the  vorld  has  ever  seen,  give  pronua* 
of  a  competent  and  clear-sighted  edncator.  Unfortouately , 
we  have  lost  the  treatise,  On  Educatum  (t«/h  vm&tat) ,  which 
on  the  aathinity  of  Diogenes  Lacrtios,  Aristotle  is  said  to 
have  composed ;  and  to  form  some  conception  of  his  ideas 
on  education,  we  have  at  our  disposal  only  some  imperfect 
sketches,  eome  portions,  and  those  in  an  imperfect  state, 
of  his  treatises  on  ethics  and  politics.' 

Whoever  labors  to  give  stability  to  the  family,  and  to 
tighten  its  bond  of  union,  labors  also  for  the  promotion  of 
education.  Even  in  this  respect,  education  is  under  great 
obligatjons  to  AriatoUe.  In  him  (he  communism  of  Plato 
finds  an  able  critic.  That  feeling  of  atTection  which  we  of 
to-day  would  call  charity  or  fraternity,  he  declared  to  be  the 
guaranty  and  the  foundation  of  social  life.  Now,  communism 
weakens  this  feeliog  by  diluting  it.  Just  as  a  little  honey 
dropped  into  a  large  quantity  of  water  thereby  loses  all  its 
sweetness.  "There  are  two  things  which  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  rise  of  interest  and  attachment  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  —  property  and  the  feeling  of  affection."  It  was  thus 
In  the  name  of  good  sense,  and  in  opposition  to  the  dis- 
tempered fancies  of  Plato,  that  Aristotle  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  family  and  the  individual. 

87.  Public  Educatiok.  — But  Aristotle  does  not  go  bo  far 
B8  his  premises  would  seem  to  lead  turn,  and  rolinquteh  to 
parents  the  care  of  educating  their  children.  In  accordance 
with  the  general  tendencies  of  antiquity,  he  declares  himself 
the  partisan  of  an  education  that  is  public  and  comraoa. 
He  commends  the  Spartans  for  having  ordained  that  "  edu- 
cation should  be  the  same  for  all."     "As  there  is  one  end 

>  8m  tapecdaUr  the  PoUttet,  Booki  it.,  t. 
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in  view  in  every  city/*  lie  says,  'Mt  is  evident  that  edocatiozi 
ought  to  be  one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  that  this  should  be 
a  common  care,  and  not  of  each  individual.  ...  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  legislator  to  regulate  this  interest  for  all  the 
citizens."  There  must,  therefore,  be  the  intervention  of 
the  State,  not  from  the  day  of  birth,  as  Plato  would  have  it, 
for  the  nursing  of  in&nts,  but  only  at  the  age  of  seven,  for 
instructing  and  training  them  in  the  habits  of  virtue. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  training  of  the  child,  and  upon 
what  subjects  would  Aristotle  direct  his  studies  ? 

38.  The  Progressive  Developicent  of  Human  Nature. 
— An  essential  and  incontrovertible  distinction  is  taken  by 
the  Greek  philosopher  as  his  starting-point.  There  are,  he 
says,  three  moments,  three  stages,  in  human  development: 
first,  there  is  the  physical  life  of  the  body ;  then,  instinct  and 
sensibility,  or  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul ;  and  finally,  the 
intelligence,  or  the  reason.  From  this,  Aristotle  concludes 
that  the  course  of  discipline  and  study  should  be  graduated 
according  to  these  three  degrees  of  life.  ^^The  first  care 
should  necessarily  be  given  to  the  body  rather  than  to  the 
mind  ;  and  then  to  that  part  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  desires."  But  he  adds  this  important  obser- 
vation, which  is  a  refutation  of  Rousseau  in  advance :  ^<  In  the 
care  which  we  give  to  the  sensibilities,  we  must  not  leave  out 
of  account  the  intelligence ;  and  in  our  care  of  the  body,  we 
must  not  forget  the  soul." 

89.  Physical  Education. — The  son  of  a  physician  of  the 
Macedonian  court,  and  well  versed  in  the  natural  sciences, 
Aristotle  is  very  happy  in  his  treatment  of  physical  educa- 
tion. It  begins  before  the  child  is  born,  even  before  it  has 
been  conceived.  Consequentl}'  he  enjoins  a  legal  regulation 
of  marriages,  interdicts  unions  that  are  too  early  or  too  late. 
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Indicates  the  dimatic  conditions  most  favorable  for  marriagei 
and  gives  mothers  wise  counsels  on  matters  of  hygiene,  rec- 
ommending them  to  nurse  their  own  children,  and  prescrib- 
ing cold  baths.  Such,  in  outline,  is  a  plan  which  a  modem 
hjgienist  would  not  disavow. 

40.  Imtbllbctual  and  Moral  Education.  —  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  that  intellectual  education  should  not 
begin  before  the  age  of  Ave.  But,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  stated  above,  this  period  of  waiting  should  uot  be 
the  occasion  of  loss  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child ;  even  his 
play  should  be  a  preparation  for  the  work  to  which  he  will 
i^ply  himself  at  a  later  period.  On  the  other  hand,  Aristotle 
strongly  insists  on  the  necessity  of  shielding  the  child  fh>m 
all  pernicious  influences,  such  as  those  which  come  from 
association  with  slaves,  or  from  immoral  plays. 

In  accord  with  all  his  contemporaries,  Aristotle  includes 
grammar,  gymnastics,  and  music,  among  the  elements  of 
instruction.  To  these  he  adds  drawing.  But  he  is  chiefly 
preoccupied  with  music,  by  reason  of  the  moral  inflaence 
which  he  attributes  to  it.  He  shared  the  prepossession 
which  caused  the  Grreeks  to  say,  that  to  relax  or  to  reform 
the  manners  of  a  people,  it  suflSces  to  add  a  string  to  the 
lyre  or  to  take  one  from  it.^ 

Aristotle  was  strongly  preoccupied  with  moral  edacation. 
Like  Plato,  he  insists  on  the  greatest  care  in  forming  the 
moral  habits  of  early  life.  In  his  different  writings  on  ethics 
he  has  discussed  different  human  virtues  in  a  spirit  at  once 
wise,  practical,  and  liberal.     No  one  has  better  sung  the 

^  It  seems  Impossible  to  comprehend  the  almost  sovereign  power  which 
the  Chreeks  ascribed  to  mnslc,  unless  we  conceive  that  the  Greek  was  en- 
dowed with  pecoliar  and  extreme  sensitiveness.  Perhaps  there  is  special 
■Ignificance  in  the  story  of  Orpheos  and  his  lyre.    (P.) 
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praises  of  justice,  of  which  he  says,  ''  Neither  the  evening 
nor  the  morning  star  inspires  as  much  respect  as  justice." 

It  would  do  Aristotle  injustice  to  seek  for  a  complete 
expression  of  his  thoughts  on  education  in  the  incomplete 
and  curtailed  statements  of  theory  which  are  found  in  his 
Politics,  In  connection  with  these,  we  should  recall  the  ad- 
mirable instruction  which  he  himself  gave  in  the  Lyceum,  and 
which  embraced  almost  all  the  sciences  in  its  vast  programme. 
He  excluded  from  it  only  the  sciences  and  the  arts  which 
have  a  mechanical  and  utilitarian  character.  Enslaved  on 
this  point  to  the  prejudices  of  antiquity,  he  regarded  as 
servile  and  unworthy  of  a  free  man  whatever  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  practical  and  material  utilities  of  life.  He 
recommended  to  his  hearers  only  studies  of  the  intellectual 
type,  those  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  elevate  the  mind  and  to 
fill  it  with  noble  thoughts.^ 

41.  Faults  in  the  Pedagogy  op  Aristotle,  and  in 
Greek  Pedagogy  in  General.  —  It  must  be  said  in  con- 
clusion, that  whatever  admiration  we  may  feel  for  the  peda- 
gogy of  Aristotle,  it  was  wrong,  like  that  of  all  the  Greek 
writers,  in  being  but  an  aristocratic  system  of  education. 
The  education  of  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  dreamed  was 
restricted  to  a  small  minority,  and  was  even  made  possible 
only  because  the  majority  was  excluded  from  it.  The 
slaves,  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  suste- 
nance of  their  superiors,  and  of  creating  for  them  the  leisure 
claimed  by  Aristotle,  had  no  more  participation  in  education 

than  in  liberty  or  in  property.     In  the  century  of  Pericles, 

»  - 

1 1  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  disfavor  shown  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  practical  studies  was  merely  a  mean  prejudice.  Preoccupied 
as  they  were  with  the  disciplinary  value  of  studies,  they  may  have  seen 
that  the  culture  aim  and  the  utilitarian  aim  are  In  some  sort  antagonistic 
(P.) 
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at  the  most  glorious  period  of  the  Athenian  republic,  let  as 
not  foi^et  thiit  there  were  at  Athens  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  slaves  to  do  the  biddiug  of  twenty  thousand  free 
citizens.  To  indulge  in  an  easy  admiratioa  for  Greek  peda- 
gogy,  we  must  detach  it  from  its  setting,  and  consider  it  in 
iteelf ,  apart  from  the  narrow  plan  on  which  the  Greek  states 
were  constructed,  and  apart  from  that  social  Tigime  which 
assured  the  education  of  some,  only  by  perpetuating  the 
oppression  of  the  many. 

[42.  Amaliticai.  SuHMART.  —  1.  A  leading  couceptloD  iQ 
Greek  education  is  that  of  symmetry,  or  harmony ;  the  ideal 
man,  in  Plato's  phrase,  must  be  "  harmoniously  constituted"  ; 
all  opposing  tendencies  must  be  reconciled ;  and  while  the 
physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  must  each  be  made 
tbe  Bobject  of  systematic  traiuiug,  there  must  be  no  dispro- 
portionate development  in  either  direction. 

2.  The  preoccupation  of  the  Greek  teacher  was  discipline 
or  culture,  rather  than  the  communication  of  useful  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  final  aim  was  a  life  of  contemplation,  rather 
than  a  life  of  action;  ethical  rather  than  practical;  "good 
conduct"  rather  than  mastery  over  what  is  material. 

3.  Physical  training  received  great  emphasis,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  towards  mental  and  spiritual 
health ;  and  knowledge  was  valued  chiefly  as  the  means  for 
attaining  moral  exceUeuce. 

4.  The  staple  of  instruction  was  Kisdom,  i.e.,  ethical  and 
pmdential  knowledge,  which  was  the  basis  of  right  action ; 
and  teaching,  eepeciallj-  according  to  the  Socratic  conception 
of  it,  consisted  in  causing  the  pupil's  mind  to  react  on  the 
materials  supplied  by  his  own  mind.  Socrates,  says  Lewes, 
"believed  that  in  each  man  lay  the  germs  of  wisdom.  Ha 
believed  that  no  science  could  be  taught;  only  drawn  out." 
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5«  The  great  teaching  intrament  was  dialectic^  i.e.j  dis* 
cossion,  reaolution,  or  analysis.  Its  use  assumed  that  the 
subject-matter  of  instruction  was  already  in  the  pupil's  pos- 
session, and  that  the  highest  office  of  the  teacher  was  to 
liberate  the  thought  which  had  been  formed  by  the  active 
energies  of  the  pupil's  own  mind.  This  is  the  maieutio  art 
of  Socrates. 

6.  The  mode  of  mental  activity  which  was  chiefly  brought 
into  requisition  was  the  reason ;  in  a  secondary  degree  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions ;  and  in  a  still  lower  degree, 
the  memory. 

7»  The  large  place  assigned  to  music  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle shows  that  the  culture  of  the  emotions  was  an  impor- 
tant element  in  Greek  education.  Esthetic  training  was 
not  only  an  end  in  itself,  but  was  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
moral  and  religious  culture. 

8,  In  the  writings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  we 
see  the  first  attempt  to  formulate  a  body  of  educational 
doctrine ;  we  have  the  germs  of  a  science  of  education  based 
on  psychology,  ethics,  and  politics. 

9*  In  the  Republic^  we  see  the  theory  of  compulsion  in 
both  its  phases :  the  State  must  provide  an  education  suita- 
ble for  State  needs ;  and  the  young  must  accept  this  educa- 
tion because  the  State  has  ordained  it.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  thought,  the  State  appears  distinctly  and 
avowedly  as  an  educator. 

10.  Practically,  education  was  administered  on  the  basis 
of  caste ;  though  in  the  construction  of  his  ideal  State,  Plato 
made  it  possible  for  talent,  industry,  and  worth,  to  find  their 
proper  level.] 
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43.  Two  Periods  im  Romam  Education.  — In  Greece,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  were  two  esBentially  different  systems  of 
edncatk>ii  in  use :  at  Sparta,  a  one-sided  edncatioD,  wholly 
military,  with  no  regard  for  intellectual  culture  ;  at  Athens, 
a  complete  education)  which  brought  into  happy  harmony 
the  training  of  the  body  and  the  development  of  the  mind, 
and  by  means  of  which,  as  Thucydidcs  observed,  "men 
philosophized  without  becoming  effeminate." 

Home,  in  the  long  course  of  her  history,  followed  these 
two  systems  in  auccession.  Under  the  Republic,  down  to 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  preference  was  given  to  education 
after  the  Spartan  type ;  while  under  the  emperors,  Athenian 
education  was  dominant,  with  a  very  marked  tendency  ta 
give  the  first  place  to  an  education  in  literature  and  oratoi^. 
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44.  The  Education  of  the  Early  Romans.  —  The  first 
schools  were  not  opened  at  Rome  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century  b.c.  Till  then,  the  Romans  had  no  teachers 
save  their  parents  and  nature.  Education  was  almost  excla- 
sively  physical  and  moral,  or  rather,  military  and  religions. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the  gymnastic  exercises  on  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  on  the  other,  the  recitation  of  the 
Salian  hymns,  a  sort  of  catechism  containing  the  names  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  study 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  is,  of  the  Roman  Law.  Men  the 
most  robust,  the  most  courageous,  the  best  disciplined,  and 
the  most  patriotic  that  ever  lived,  were  the  fruit  of  this 
natural  education.  Rome  was  the  great  school  of  the  civic  and 
militai'y  virtues.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  the  Athenians 
in  a  disinterested  pursuit  of  a  perfect  physical  and  intellectual 
development.  Rome  worked  for  practical  ends ;  she  was 
guided  only  by  considerations  of  utility  ;  she  had  no  i^egard 
for  ideals ;  her  purpose  was  simpl}'  the  education  of  soldiers 
and  citizens  who  should  be  obedient  and  devoted.  She  did 
not  know  man  in  the  abstract ;  she  knew  only  the  Roman 
citizen. 

These  high  qualities  of  the  early  Romans  were  marred  by 
a  sort  of  brutal  insensibility  and  a  contempt  for  the  graces 
of  intellect  and  heart ;  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  cir- 
cumstances of  environment  and  race,  their  practical  virtues 
may  be  ascribed  to  three  or  four  principal  causes.  First 
among  these  was  a  firm  family  discipline.  The  authority 
of  the  father  was  absolute,  and  answering  to  this  excessive 
power,  there  was  blind  obedience.  Another  cause  was  the 
position  of  the  mother  in  the  family.  At  Rome,  woman  was 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  at  Athens.  She  became  almost 
the  equal  of  man.  She  was  the  guardian  of  the  family  circle 
and  the  teacher  of  her  children.     The  very  name  matron 
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Inspires  respect.  Coriol&nus,  who  took  up  arms  againBt  his 
coantrj,  coald  not  withfitand  the  tears  of  bis  mother  Vetnria. 
The  noble  ComeliB  was  the  teacher  of  her  bodb,  the  Gracebi, 
whom  she  was  accustomed  to  call  *'her  fairest  jewels." 
Besides,  the  influence  of  religion  was  made  to  supplement 
the  active  efforts  of  the  family.  The  Koman  lived  sor- 
roanded  by  deities.  When  a  child  was  weaned,  tradition 
would  have  it  that  one  goddess  taught  him  to  eat,  and  another 
to  drink.  Later  on,  four  goddesses  guided  his  flrst  steps  and 
held  his  two  hands.  AU  these  superstitions  imposed  regu- 
larity and  exactness  on  the  moat  ordinary  acts  of  daily 
life.  Men  breathed,  as  it  were,  a  divine  atmosphere. 
Finally,  the  young  Roman  learned  to  read  in  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  that  is,  in  the  civil  code  of  his  country.  He 
was  thus  accostomed  from  infancy  to  consider  the  law  as 
something  natural,  inviolable,  and  sacred. 

45.  BoKE  AT  ScHOOi,  m  Greece. —  The  primitive  state  of 
manners  did  not  last.  Under  Greek  influence,  Roman  sim- 
plicity suffered  a  change,  and,  as  Horace  says,  Greece,  in 
being  conquered,  conquered  in  turn  her  rude  victor.  The 
taste  for  letters  and  arts  was  introduced  at  Rome  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  b.c,  and  transformed  the 
austere  and  rude  education  of  the  primitive  era.  The 
Romans,  in  their  turn,  acquired  a  liking  for  fine  phrases  and 
subtile  dialectics.  Schools  were  opened,  and  the  rhetoricians 
and  philosophers  tooknp the buainessof  education.  Parents 
no  longer  chafed  themselves  with  the  instmction  of  their 
children.  Following  the  fashion  at  Athens,  they  eotmsted 
them  to  slaves,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  faults 
or  even  the  vices  of  these  common  pedagogues. 

"  For  if  any  of  their  servants,"  says  Plutarch,  "  be  better 
than  the  rest,  they  dispose  some  of  them  to  follow  husbandry, 
some  to  navigation,  some  to  merchandise,  some  to  be  stew 
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ards  in  their  houses,  and  some,  lastly,  to  put  out  their  money 
to  use  for  them.  But  if  they  find  any  slave  that  is  a  drunk- 
ard or  a  glutton,  and  unfit  for  any  other  business,  to  him 
they  assign  the  government  of  their  children;  whereas,  a 
good  pedagogue  ought  to  be  such  a  one  in  his  disposition  as 
Fhcenix,  tutor  to  Achilles,  was."^ 

46.  Why  Rome  had  no  Great  Educators.  —  In  the  age 
of  Augustus,  when  Latin  literature  was  in  all  its  glory,  we 
are  astonished  not  to  find,  as  in  the  century  of  Pericles,  some 
great  thinker  like  Plato  or  Aristotle,  who  presents  general 
views  on  education,  and  makes  himself  famous  by  a  remark- 
able work  on  pedagogy.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Romans  never  formed  a  taste  for  disinterested  science  and 
speculative  inquiry.  They  reached  distinction  only  in  the 
practical  sciences ;  in  the  law,  for  example,  in  which  they 
excelled.  Now  pedagogy,  while  in  one  sense  a  practical 
science,  nevertheless  reposes  upon  philosophical  principles, 
upon  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  upon  a  theoretical 
conception  of  human  destiny,  —  questions  which  had  no  liv- 
ing interest  for  the  Roman  mind,  and  which  even  Cicero  has 
noticed  only  in  passing,  in  the  course  of  his  translation  of 
Plato,  made  with  his  usual  magnificence  of  literary  style. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  Romans  seem  never 
to  have  considered  education  as  a  national  undertaking,  as  an 
affair  of  the  State.  The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is  silent 
upon  the  education  of  children.  Up  to  the  time  of  Quintil- 
ian  there  were  at  Rome  no  public  schools,  no  professional 
teachers.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  each  teacher  had  his  own 
method.  ^^  Our  ancestors,"  says  Cicero,  ^'  did  not  wish  that 
children  should  be  educated  by  fixed  rules,  determined  by 
the  laws,  publicly  promulgated  and  made  uniform  for  all."' 

^  Platarch,  MoraU,  vol.  I.  p.  9.      *  Cicexo,  De  Republica,  iy.  116. 
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And  hs  does  not  seem  to  disapproTe  of  this  neglect,  even 
wbile  Qoting  the  fact  that  Folybina  saw  in  thia  an  important 
defect  in  Botnan  iastituttons. 

47.  CiCKBO.  —  In  all  Cicero's  works  we  find  scarcely  a 
line  relative  to  edncatioD.  And  jet  the  great  orator  ex- 
claims :  "  What  better,  what  greater  service  can  we  of  to-day 
render  the  Republic  than  to  instruct  and  train  the  young?'" 
But  he  was  content  with  writing  fine  discourses  on  philoso- 
phy for  his  country,  abounding  more  in  eloqoeace  than  in 
originality. 

48.  Yabbo.  —  A  less  celebrated  writer,  Varro,  seems  to 
have  had  aome  pedagogic  instinct.  He  wrote  real  educa- 
tional works  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  history,  and  geometry. 
Moat  of  these  have  been  lost ;  but  if  we  may  trust  his  contem- 
porariee,  they  were  instrumental  in  the  education  of  several 
generatioDS. 

49.  QoimiLtAM  (35-95  A.i>.).  —  Aft«r  tbe  age  of  Angus- 
tns,  education  became  more  and  more  an  aflfEur  of  oratory. 
The  chief  effort  in  the  way  of  education  was  a  preparation 
for  a  career  in  the  Forum.  But  from  these  vulgar  rhetori- 
cians, occupied  with  the  exterior  artifices  of  style,  these 
"  traffickers  in  words,"  as  Saint  Aagustine  called  them,  we 
must  distinguish  a  rhetorician  of  a  higher  order,  who  does 
not  separate  rhetoric  from  a  general  culture  of  the  iotelligeace. 
This  is  QuinUlian,  the  anthor  of  the  IngtUutea  of  Oratory. 

Appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  a  cbair  of  eloquence, 
the  first  that  was  established  by  the  Roman  state,  and  called 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Emperor  Domitian  to  direct  the 
education  of  his  grand-nephews,  Quintilian  was  practically 
acquainted  with  both  public  and  private  instruction. 

1  CbMM,  DeDivimti»tt6,  n.  2. 
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50.  The  Institutes  op  Oratory. — This  work,  ander  the 
form  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  is  in  parts  a  real  treatise  on 
education.  The  author,  in  fact,  begins  the  training  of  the 
fliture  orator  from  the  cradle ;  he  gives  counsel  to  its  nurse, 
and  "  not  blushing  to  descend  to  petty  details,"  he  follows 
step  by  step  the  education  of  his  pupil.  Let  us  add,  that  in 
the  noble  ideal  which  he  conceives,  eloquence  never  being 
considered  apart  from  wisdom,  Quintilian  was  led  by  his 
very  subject  to  treat  of  moral  education. 

51.  His  General  Plan  op  Education.  ^  The  first  book 
entire  is  devoted  to  education  in  general,  and  its  teachings 
might  be  applied  indifferently  to  all  children,  whether  des- 
tined or  not  to  the  practice  of  oratory. 

"  Has  a  son  been  born  to  you?  From  the  first  conceive 
the  highest  hopes  of  him."  Thus  Quintilian  begins.  He 
thinks  that  we  cannot  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  human 
nature,  nor  propose  for  it  too  high  a  purpose.  Minds  that 
rebel  against  all  instruction  are  unnatural.  Most  often  it  is 
the  training  which  is  at  fault;  it  is  not  nature  that  is  to 
blame. 

52.  The  Early  Education  op  the  Child. — The  child's 
nurses  should  be  virtuous  and  prudent.  Quintilian  does  not 
demand  that  they  shall  be  learned,  as  the  stoic  Chrysippus 
would  have  them ;  but  he  requires  that  their  language  shall 
be  irreproachable.  The  first  impressions  of  the  child  are  verj' 
durable:  "New  vases  preserve  the  taste  of  the  first  liquor 
that  is  put  into  them ;  and  wool,  once  colored,  never  regains 
its  primitive  whiteness." 

By  an  illusion  analogous  to  that  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  would  have  the  little 
French  boy  first  learn  Latin,  Quintilian  teaches  his  pupil 
Greek  before  making  him  study  his  native  tongue. 
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Studies,  moreorer,  should  begin  betames:  "Tarn  to  ao- 
connt  the  child's  first  years,  especially  as  the  elements  of 
learning  demaad  only  memory,  and  the  memory  of  children 
is  very  tenacious." 

We  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  modem  teacher  when  Qnin- 
tiliao  recommends  the  avoidance  of  whatever  might  ruffle  the 
spirits  of  the  chOd.  "  Let  study  be  to  faim  a  play ;  ask  him 
questions ;  commend  him  when  he  does  well ;  and  sometimes 
let  him  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  hia  little  gains  iu  wisdom." 

53.  Readimo  and  "WRixraG. — The  passage  relative  to 
reading  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full.  It  is  wrong,  says 
Quintilian,  to  teach  children  the  names  of  the  letters,  and 
their  respective  places  in  the  alphabet,  before  they  know  their 
shapes.  He  recommends  the  use  of  letters  in  ivorj-,  which 
chQdren  take  pleasure  in  handliug,  seeing,  and  naming. 

As  to  writing,  Quintilian  recommends,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  child's  hand,  and  of  preventing  it  from 
making  false  movements,  that  he  should  practise  on  wooden 
tablets  on  which  the  letters  have  been  traced  by  cutting.' 
Later  on,  the  copies  shall  contain,  "  not  senseless  maxima, 
but  moral  truths. "  The  Roman  teacher  did  not  counsel 
haste  in  any  case.  "  We  can  scarcely  believe,"  he  says, 
"  how  pn^resa  In  reading  is  retarded  by  attempting  to  go 
too  fast." 

54.  Public  Education.  —  Quintilian  has  made  an  unsur- 
passed  plea  for  public  education  and  its  advantages,  which 

>  Id  prindple,  this  !■  the  same  ta  the  ByBlein  of  writing  commended  b; 
Locke:  "Q«tap]ate  gt&Ted  with  theChatacMn  ol  such  a  Hand  as  you  like 
best  ...  let  several  sheets  of  good  Writing-paper  be  printed  off  with  red 
Ink,  which  he  has  tiotl)ltig  to  do  but  go  over  with  a  good  Pen  flll'd  vlth 
black  Ink,  which  will  qalckly  bring  Ms  Hand  to  the  FonoaUon  ot  those 
Cbaiacten,  being  fint  shewed  where  to  begin,  and  how  to  lorm  Gvei7 
t^«er."    (On  education,  i  160.)    (P.) 
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BoUin  has  reproduced  almost  entire.^  From  this  we  shall 
quote  only  the  following  passage,  which  proves  how  far  the 
contemporaries  of  Quintilian  had  already  departed  from  the 
manly  habits  of  the  early  ages ;  and  the  truth  which  is  herein 
expressed  will  always  be  applicable  to  parents  who  are  in« 
dined  to  be  over-indulgent :  ^^  Would  that  we  ourselves  did 
not  corrupt  the  morals  of  our  children !  We  enervate  their 
very  infancy  with  luxuries.  That  delicacy  of  education, 
which  we  call  fondness,  weakens  all  the  powers,  both  of 
body  and  mind.  .  .  .  We  form  the  palate  of  our  children  be- 
fore we  form  their  pronunciation.  They  grow  up  in  sedan 
chairs ;  if  they  touch  the  ground,  they  hang  by  the  hands  of 
attendants  supporting  them  on  each  side.  We  are  delighted 
if  they  utter  anything  immodest.  Expressions  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  even  from  effeminate  youths,  we  hear  from 
them  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss.  Need  we  be  astonished  at  this 
behavior?    We  ourselves  have  taught  them."  * 

55.  Duties  of  Teachers. — Thei*e  was  at  Rome,  in  the 
first  centm*y  of  the  Christian  era,  a  high  conception  of  the 
duties  of  a  teacher :  ^^  His  first  care  should  be  to  ascertain 
with  all  possible  thoroughness  the  mind  and  the  character  of 
the  child."  Judicious  reflections  on  the  memory,  on  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  and  on  the  dangers  of  precocious  mental 
development,  are  proofs  of  the  fine  psychological  discernment 
of  Quintilian.  His  insight  is  no  less  accurate  when  he 
sketches  the  rules  for  moral  discipline.  ''  Fear,"  he  says, 
^'  restrains  some  and  unmans  others.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I 
prefer  a  pupil  who  is  sensitive  to  praise,  whom  glory  animates, 
and  from  whom  defeat  draws  tears." 

1  "  Quintilian  has  treated  thia  question  with  great  breadth  and  elo- 
quence."   (TraiU  des  J^tudes,  Liv.  IV.  Art.  2.) 

a  Quintilian,  Institutes  of  Oratory,  Watson's  Translation,  Book  I 
chap.  n.  6, 7. 
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Qntntilian  ezpreues  himself  decidedly  Bgalnst  the  nse  ot 
the  rod,  "  slthongh  cuetom  aathorizeB  it,"  he  mjs,  "uid 
Chryaippns  does  not  disapprove  of  it." 

56.  GsAKKAB  AMD  Bbetoric.  —  Like  tuH  coot«inporane8, 
Qnintilian  diatingiiiBheB  stadies  into  two  grades, — Grammu: 
aod  Bhetoric.  "  As  sooo  as  the  child  ia  able  to  read  and 
write,  he  must  be  placed  in  tiie  haods  of  the  grammarian." 
Grammar  was  divided  into  two  parts,  —  the  art  of  speaking 
correctly  and  the  explication  of  the  poets.  Exercises  in 
compoBition,  development  lessons  called  Chrice,  and  narra- 
tives, accompanied  the  theoretical  study  of  the  rnlea  of 
grammar.^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Quintilian  gives  a  high 
place  to  etymological  studies,  and  Uiat  he  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  reading  aloud.  "  That  the  child  may  read  well, 
let  him  have  a  good  uuderstandiog  of  what  he  reads.  .  .  . 
When  he  reads  the  poets,  let  him  shun  affected  modnlationa. 
It  is  with  reference  to  this  manner  of  reading  that  Csesar, 
still  a  yonng  man,  made  this  excellent  observation ;  '  If  yon 
are  singing,  yon  sing  poorly ;  if  you  are  reading,  why  do  yon 
Bing?'" 

57.  The  Sdcultaneocs  Stddt  of  the  Sciences.  —  Qnin- 
tilian  is  very  far  from  confloing  his  pupil  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  grammatical  stndy.  Persuaded  that  the  child  is 
capable  of  learning  several  tilings  at  the  same  time,  be  would 
have  him  taught  geometry,  music,  and  philosophy  simulta- 
neoasly :  — 

"  Must  he  learn  grammar  alone,  and  then  geometry,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  forget  what  he  first  learned?  As  well  ad- 
vise a  farmer  not  to  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  his  fields,  his 
vines,  hie  olive  trees,  and  his  orchards,  and  not  to  give  his 

>  Ijutitutet,  Book  L  duv-  ix. 
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thought  simnltaneously  to  his  meadows,  his  cattle,  his  gar* 
dens,  and  his  bees."  ^ 

Of  course  Quintilian  considers  the  different  studies  which 
he  sets  before  his  pupil  only  as  the  instruments  for  an  educa- 
tion in  oratory.  Philosophy,  which  comprises  dialectics  or 
logic,  physics  or  the  science  of  nature,  and  lastly  morals, 
fbmish  the  orator  with  ideas,  and  teach  him  the  art  of  dis- 
tributing them  into  a  consecutive  line  of  argument.  And  so 
geometry,  a  near  relative  of  dialectics,  disciplines  the  mind, 
and  teaches  it  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  Lastly, 
music  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  eloquence ;  it  cultivates 
the  sense  of  harmony  and  a  taste  for  number  and  measure. 

58.  The  Schools  of  Philosophy. — By  the  side  of  the 
schools  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  art  of  speech  was  cultivated, 
imperial  Rome  saw  flourish  in  great  numbers  schools  of 
philosophy,  whose  purpose  was  the  formation  of  morals.  It 
was  through  no  lack  of  moral  sermonizing  that  there  was  a 
degeneration  in  the  virtues  of  the  Romans.  All  the  schools  of 
Greece,  especially  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  and  also 
the  schools  of  Pythagoras,  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of 
Aristotle,  had  their  representatives  at  Rome ;  but  their  ob- 
scure names  have  scarcely  survived. 

59.  Seneca. — Among  thes^  philosophers  and  these  mor- 
alists of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Seneca  has  the 
distinction  of  standing  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  not  the  founder  of  a  school,  but  by  his  numerous 
writings  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  among  his  contempo- 
raries at  least  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  virtues.  His 
Letters  to  LucUiua^  letters  abounding  in  real  intellectual 
and  moral  insight,  also  contain  some  pedagogical  precepts. 

^  Institutes^  Book  I.  chi^  xn. 
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SeneoA  attempts  to  direct  school  instrnctioii  to  practical  ends, 
in  following  ont  the  thought  of  this  famone  precept :  "  We 
ahonld  learn,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  life"  {Non  schoke,  sed  vitte  discimus).  Moreover, 
he  criticisea  confased  and  ill-directed  reading  that  does  not 
enrich  the  nnderstaoding,  and  concludes  bj  recommending 
the  profound  study  of  a  single  book  (timeo  hominem  unius 
libri).  In  another  letter  he  remarks  that  the  beet  means  for 
giving  cleamesH  to  one's  own  ideas  is  to  communicate  them 
to  others ;  the  best  way  of  being  taught  is  to  teach  (docmdo 
diadmua) .  Let  us  qnote  this  other  maxim  so  of  t«n  repeated : 
"  The  end  is  attained  sooner  by  example  than  by  precept " 
{Umgvm  iter  per  prcecepta,  breve  per  exempla), 

60.  Pldtasch  (50-138A.D.).— In  the  Uat  period  of  Bomao 
dvilizstjon  two  names  deserve  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
educator,  —  Hntarch  and  Marcos  Aorelius.  Although  he 
was  bom  in  Boeotia,  and  wrote  in  Greek,  Plutarch  belongs 
to  the  Roman  world.  He  lived  at  Borne  at  several  different 
times,  and  there  opened  a  scbool  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
where  he  lectured  on  philosophy,  literatnre,  and  history. 
Xfnmerons  works  have  transmitted  to  ns  the  snbstanoe  of  that 
instmction  which  had  such  an  extraordinaiy  success. 

61.  Thz  Lives  of  Illubtbiods  Men.  — Translated  in  the 
fifteenth  centnry  by  Amyot,  the  Parallel  Lives  of  Plntarch 
were  for  oar  fathers  a  true  code  of  morals  founded  on  his- 
tory. How  many  of  our  great  men,  or  how  many  of  oar 
men  of  worth,  have  drawn  from  this  book,  at  least  in  part, 
the  material  which  has  nurtured  tlieir  virtnea !  L'Hdpital 
and  d'Aubign^  enriched  their  lives  from  this  source.  Henry 
IV.  said  of  this  book :  "  It  has  been  to  me  as  my  conscience, 
and  has  whispered  in  ^y  ear  many  vlrtnoos  suggestions  and 
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excellent  maxims  for  my  own  conduct  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  my  affairs."  ^ 

62.  The  Essay  on  the  Traimino  of  Childben.  —  The 
celebrated  essay  entitled  OS  the  Training  of  Children^*  is  the 
first  treatise,  especiaUy  devoted  to  edacation,  that  antiquity 
has  bequeathed  to  us.  Its  authenticity  has  been  called  in 
question  by  German  critics ;  but  this  is  of  little  moment,  since 
these  critics  are  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  this  essay,  whoever  he  might  have  been,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Plutarch,  and  has  given  us  a  sufficiently 
exact  summary  of  the  ideas  which  are  more  fblly  developed 
in  others  of  his  works.' 

We  shall  not  give  an  analysis  of  this  work,  which,  how- 
ever,  abounds  in  interesting  reflections  on  the  primary  period 
of  education.  We  shall  simply  note  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  essay,  its  salient  and  original  characteristic,  which  is 
its  warm  appreciation  of  the  family.  In  society,  as  Plutarch 
conceives  it,  the  State  no  longer  exercises  absolute  sover* 
eignty.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  antique  commonwealth 
Plutarch  builds  the  family.  It  is  to  the  family  that  he 
addresses  himself  in  order  to  assure  the  education  of 
children.^    On  this  point  he  is  not  in  accord  with  Quintilian. 

^  Eqiudly  great  has  been  Plutarch's  influence  on  English  thought  and 
life.  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Amyot's  yersion  appeared  in  1579» 
and  furnished  Shakespeare  with  the  materials  for  his  Coriolanus,  Julius 
Cmsar,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  Browning 
are  also  debtors  to  the  Parallel  Lives,    (P.) 

3  **  Comment  il  faut  nourrir  les  enfants,"  in  the  translation  by  Amyot. 
<*  Of  the  Training  of  ChUdren, "  in  Goodwin's  edition  of  the  Morals  (Vol.  I.). 

*  The  references  that  foUow  are  to  Plutarch's  Morals,  The  first  trans- 
lation into  English  was  by  Philemon  HoUand,  in  1603.  The  American 
edition  in  five  volumes  (Boston,  1871)  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
The  references  I  make  are  to  this  edition.    (P.) 

4  Of  course  Plutarch,  like  aU  the  writers  of  antiquity,  writes  only  in  be> 
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What  he  recommends  is  an  education  that  is  domestic  and 
individual.  He  scarcely  admits  the  need  of  public  schools 
save  for  the  higher  instruction.  At  a  certain  age  a  young 
man,  already  trained  by  the  watchful  care  of  a  preceptor 
under  the  supervision  of  his  parents,  shall  go  abroad  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  the  moralists  and  the  philosophers,  and  to  read 
the  poets. 

63.  Thb  Education  op  Women. — One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  exalted  function  which  Plutarch  ascribes  to 
the  family  is  that  by  this  single  act  he  raises  the  material  and 
moral  condition  of  woman.  In  his  essay  entitled  Conjugal 
Precepts^  which  recalls  the  Economics  of  Xenophon,  he 
restores  to  the  wife  her  place  in  the  household.  He  asso- 
ciates her  with  the  husband  in  the  material  support  of  the 
fkmily,  as  well  as  in  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
mother  is  to  nurse  her  offspring.  ^'  Providence,"  he  naively 
says,  ^'  hath  also  wisely  ordered  that  women  should  have  two 
breasts,  that  so,  if  any  of  them  should  happen  to  bear  twins, 
they  might  have  two  several  springs  of  nourishment  ready  for 
them." '  The  mother  shall  also  take  part  in  the  instruction 
of  her  children,  and  so  she  must  herself  be  educated.     Plu- 

half  of  free-bom  children  in  good  circumstances.  *'  He  abandons,"  as  he 
himself  admits,  '*  the  edncation  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly." 

Flatareh  seems  to  aim  at  what  appears  to  him  to  be  practicahle.  That 
he  was  liberal  in  his  opinions  most  be  eyident,  I  think,  from  this  extract : 
*'  It  is  my  desire  that  aU  children  whatsoever  may  partake  of  the  benefits 
of  edncadon  alike ;  but  if  yet  any  persons,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of 
their  estates,  cannot  make  use  of  my  precepts,  let  them  not  blame  me  that 
give  them,  but  Fortune,  which  disableth  them  from  making  the  advantage 
by  them  they  otherwise  might.  Though  even  poor  men  must  use  their 
utmost  endeavor  to  give  their  children  the  best  education  ;  or,  if  they  can 
not,  they  must  bestow  upon  them  the  best  that  their  abilities  wiU  reach." 
(Jforo^,  vol.  I.  pp.  19,  20.)    (P.) 

^  Of  the  Training  of  Children,  §  G. 
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tarch  proposes  for  her  the  highest  stadies,  snch  as  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy.  But  he  counts  much  more  upon  her 
natural  qualities,  than  upon  the  science  that  she  may 
acquire.  ^'  With  women,"  he  says,  '^  tenderness  of  heart  is 
enhanced  by  a  pleasing  countenance,  by  sweetness  of  speech, 
by  an  affectionate  grace,  and  by  a  high  d^ree  of  sensitive* 
ness/' 

64.  The  Function  op  Poetbt  in  Education.  —  In  the 
essay  entitied  Hovo  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Hear  Poemsy 
Plutarch  has  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
poetry  should  be  made  an  element  in  education.  More  just 
than  Plato,  he  does  not  condemn  the  reading  of  the  poets. 
He  simply  demands  that  this  reading  should  be  done  with 
discretion,  by  choosing  those  who,  in  their  compositions, 
mingle  moral  inspiration  with  poetic  inspiration.  ^'Lycur- 
gus,"  he  says,  ''  did  not  act  like  a  man  of  sound  reason  in 
the  course  which  he  took  to  reform  his  people  that  were 
much  inclined  to  drunkenness,  by  traveling  up  and  down  to 
destroy  all  the  vines  in  the  country ;  whereas  he  should  have 
ordered  that  every  vine  should  have  a  well  of  water  near  it, 
that  (as  Plato  saith)  the  drunken  deity  might  be  reduced  to 
temperance  by  a  sober  one."^ 

65.  The  Teachino  of  Morals.  —  Plutarch  is  above  all 
else  a  moralist.  If  he  adds  nothing  in  the  way  of  theory  to 
the  lofty  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophers  Arom  whom  he 
catches  his  inspiration,  at  least  he  enters  more  profoundly 
into  the  study  of  practical  methods  which  insure  the  efficacy 
of  fine  precepts  and  exalted  doctrines.  ''That  contempla- 
tion which  is  dissociated  from  practice,*'  he  says,  ''is  of  no 
utility."    He  would  have  young  men  come  from  lectures  on 

1  Marali,  vol.  U.  p.  44. 
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BKmJs,  not  only  better  inetrnoted,  bnt  more  TirttwoB.  Of 
wbkt  ccuueqnenoe  are  beaatifal  maxiins  anleas  they  an 
embodied  in  action?  The  yoong  man,  thea,  shall  early 
accnatom  himself  to  Belf-govenimeut,  to  reflecUon  upon  his 
own  conduct,  and  to  taking  couDsel  of  his  own  reason. 
Moreover,  Flntarch  gives  him  a  director  of  conscience,  a 
philosopher,  whom  he  will  go  to  consnlt  in  his  doubts,  and 
to  whom  he  will  entrust  the  keeping  of  his  sonl.  But  that 
which  is  of  most  consequence  in  his  eyes  is  personal  efFort, 
reflection  alwaya  on  the  alert,  and  that  inward  effort  which 
causes  our  soul  to  assimilate  the  moral  lessons  which  we  have 
received,  and  which  causes  them  to  ent«r  into  the  very  struC' 
tmre  and  fibre  of  our  personality. 

"  Ab  it  would  be  with  a  man  who,  going  to  his  neighbor's 
to  borrow  fire,  and  finding  there  a  great  and  bright  fire, 
shodld  sit  down  to  warm  himself  and  foi^et  to  go  home ;  so 
ia  it  with  the  one  who  comes  to  another  to  learn,  if  he  does 
not  think  himself  obliged  to  kindle  his  own  fire  withio,  and 
Inflnence  Ills  own  mind,  but  continues  sitting  by  bis  master 
as  if  he  were  enchanted,  delighted  by  heariog." ' 

So  are  those  who  are  not  striving  to  have  a  personal 
mtmdity,  bnt  who,  incapable  of  self-direction,  are  always  in 
need  of  the  tutorship  of  another. 

The  great  preoccupation  of  Hntareh  —  and  by  this  trait  he 
has  a  legitimate  place  among  the  great  educators  of  the 
world — was  to  awaken,  to  excite,  the  interior  forces  of  the 
conscience,  and  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  to  a  high  state 
of  activity.  When  he  wrote  this  famous  maxim,  "The  soul 
b  not  a  vase  to  be  filled,  but  is  rather  a  hearth  which  is  to  be 
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made  to  glow,"^  he  was  not  thinking  alone  of  moral  educa- 
tion, but  also  of  a  false  intellectual  education  which,  instead 
of  training  the  mind,  is  content  with  accumulating  in  the 
memory  a  mass  of  indigested  materials.' 

66.  Marcus  Aurelius. — The  wisest  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, the  author  of  the  book  entitled  To  Myself^  better 
known  as  MedUcUions^  Marcus  Aurelius  deserves  mention 
in  the  history  of  pedagogy.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  Stoic  morality,  which  is  itself  the  highest 
expression  of  ancient  morality.  He  is  the  most  finished  type 
of  what  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of  soul-culture  by  the  in- 
fluence of  home-training  and  the  personal  effort  of  the  con- 
science. His  teacher  of  rhetoric  was  the  celebrated  Fronto, 
of  whose  character  we  may  judge  from  this  one  characteristic : 
'^  I  toiled  hard  yesterday/'  he  wrote  to  his  pupil ;  ''  I  composed 
a  few  figures  of  speech,  with  which  I  am  pleased."  On  the 
other  hand,  Marcus  Aurelius  found  examples  for  imitation  in 
his  own  family.  "  My  uncle,"  he  says  reverently,  "  taught 
me  patience.  .  .  .  From  my  father  I  inherited  modesty.  .  .  . 
To  my  mother  I  owe  my  feelings  of  piety."  Notwithstanding 
the  modesty  that  led  him  to  attribute  to  others  the  whole  of 
his  moral  worth,  it  is  especially  to  himself,  to  a  persistent 
effort  of  his  own  will,  and  to  a  ceaseless  examination  of  his 
own  conscience,  that  he  is  indebted  for  becoming  the  most 
virtuous  of  men,  and  the  wisest  and  purest,  next  to  Socrates, 
of  the  moralists  of  antiquity.     His  MeditaHons  show  us  in 


^  The  exact  reading  is  as  foUows  :  '*For  the  mind  requires  not  like 
earthen  vessel  to  be  fiUed  up  ;  convenient  fuel  and  aliment  only  wiU  influ- 
ence it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge  and  ardent  love  of  truth."  {MoraU,  L 
p.  463.)    This  makes  the  author's  meaning  more  apparent.    (P.) 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  Plutarch  sets  a  low  value  on  memory,  for  he 
MjB :  "  Above  all  things,  we  must  exercise  the  memory  of  children,  for  U 
Is  the  treasury  of  knowledge." 
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ftctiOD  tioA  §elf-edacatioQ  vhich  in  our  time  has  suggested 
snch  beantifnl  reflections  to  Channing. 

67.  CoNCLOSiOH. — Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Soman  literatore  b  poor  in  material  for  edacational  study. 
Some  pass^es,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  classical 
authors,  nevertheless  prove  that  they  were  not  absolntely 
strangers  to  pedagc^cal  questions. 

Thus  Horace  professed  independence  of  mind ;  he  declares 
that  he  is  not  obliged  to  swear  by  the  "  words  of  any  mas- 
ter." '  On  the  other  hand,  Jovenal  defined  the  ideal  purpose 
of  life  and  of  edocation  when  be  said  that  the  desirable  thing 
above  all  others  is  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."* 
Finally,  Hiny  the  Tonnger,  in  three  words,  muZtum,  non 
multa, "  much,  not  many  things,"  fixes  one  essential  point  in 
edacational  method,  and  recommends  the  thoroogh  study  of 
one  single  subject  in  preference  to  a  superficial  study  which 
extends  over  too  many  subjects. 

While  by  their  taste,  their  accuracy  of  thought,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  style,  the  Latin  writers  are  worthy  of 
being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Greeks  as  proficients  in  edn- 
catioa  of  the  literary  type,  they  at  the  same  tame  deserve  to 
be  regarded  as  reputable  guides  in  moral  education.  At 
Rome,  as  at  Athens,  that  which  formed  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion was  the  search  after  virtue.  That  which  preoccupied 
Cicero  as  well  as  Plato,  Senecs  as  well  as  Aristotle,  was  not 
so  muoh  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
instruction  as  the  progress  of  manners  and  the  moral  pe^ 
lection  of  man. 

[68.  Anaiitical  Sdhhabt.  —  1.  In  contrast  with  Greek 
edncation,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  was  intellectual 

I  "  VldHtu  addlaut  Jut 
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diBcipline  or  cultare,  Roman  education  may  be  called  prac^ 
ticcU,  Greece  and  Rome  have  thus  furnished  the  world  with 
two  distinct  types  of  education,  and  their  modem  representa- 
tiyes  are  seen  in  our  classical  and  scientific  courses  respec- 
tively. 

2.  The  disinclination  of  the  Roman  mind  to  speculative 
inquiry,  was  a  bar  to  the  production  of  any  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  education. 

3.  In  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian  we  see  the  first  attempt  to 
expound  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  in  the  Morals  of  Plutarch 
we  have  the  first  formal  treatise  on  the  education  of  children. 

4.  In  the  later  period  of  Roman  education,  we  see  a  higher 
appreciation  of  woman,  and  a  nobler  conception  of  the 
family  life. 

5.  In  common  with  all  the  systems  of  education  thus  far 
studied,  Roman  education  is  essentially  literary,  ethical,  and 
prudential,  as  distinguished  from  an  education  in  science. 
The  conception  of  the  money  value  of  knowledge  had  not  yet 
appeared.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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69.  The  New  Spirit  of  CHEtmruinTX.  —  6;  its  dc^mas, 
by  the  conception  of  tiie  equality  of  all  human  creatures,  by 
its  spirit  of  charity,  Christianity  introduced  new  elements 
into  the  conscience,  and  seemed  called  to  give  a  powerful 
impetns  to  tiie  moral  education  of  men.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ  was  at  first  a  reaction  of  free  will  and  of  personal 
dignity  against  the  despotism  of  the  State.  "A  full  half  of 
nan  henceforth  escaped  the  aotioa  of  the  State.  Christian- 
ity taught  that  man  no  longer  belonged  to  society  except  in 
part ;  that  he  was  under  allegiance  to  it  by  his  body  and  his 
material  interests;  that  being  subject  to  B  tyrant,  be  must 
submit;  that  as  a  citizen  of  a  republic,  he  ought  to  give  his 
life  for  it ;  but  tiiat  in  respect  of  his  sonl,  he  was  free,  and 
owed  aUe^nce  only  to  God."  i  Henceforth  it  was  not  sim- 
ply a  question  of  training  citizens  for  the  service  of  ttie  State ; 

1  TjuM  da  Coolangw,  La  CtU  tmUpit,  p.  476. 
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bat  the  conception  of  a  disinterested  development  of  the 
human  person  made  its  appearance  in  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  proclaiming  that  all  men  had  the  same  destiny, 
and  that  they  were  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  Christianity 
raised  the  poor  and  the  disinherited  from  their  condition  of 
misery,  and  promised  them  all  the  same  instruction.  To  the 
idea  of  liberty  was  added  that  of  equality ;  and  equal  jus- 
tice for  all,  and  participation  in  the  same  rights,  were  con- 
tained in  germ  in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

70.  POYERTT  OF  THE  FiRST  CHRISTIAN  CeMTURIES  IN  RE- 
SPECT OF  Education. — Nevertheless,  the  germs  contained 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion  did  not  bear  fruit  at 
once.  It  is  easy  to  analyze  the  causes  which  led  to  the  pov- 
erty of  educational  thought  during  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Christian  instruction  was  addressed 
to  barbarous  peoples  who  could  not  at  once  rise  to  a  high 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  According  to  the  celebrated 
comparison  of  Jouffh>y,  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  into 
the  midst  of  ancient  society  was  like  an  armfbl  of  green 
wood  thrown  upon  a  blazing  fire ;  at  first  there  could  issue 
from  it  only  a  mass  of  smoke. 

Moreover,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
early  Christians,  in  order  to  establish  their  faith,  had  to 
struggle  against  difiSculties  which  were  ever  being  renewed. 
The  first  centuries  were  a  period  of  struggle,  of  conquest, 
and  of  organization,  which  left  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
disinterested  study  of  education.  In  their  contests  with  the 
ancient  world,  the  early  Christians  came  to  include  in  a  com- 
mon hatred  classical  literature  and  pagan  religion.  Could 
they  receive  with  sympathy  the  literary  and  scientific  inheri- 
tance of  a  society  whose  morals  they  repudiated,  and  whose 
beliefs  they  were  bent  on  destroying  ? 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  social  condition  of  the  men  who 
first  attached  themselves  to  the  new  religion  tamed  them 
aside  from  the  stadies  which  are  a  preparation  for  real  life. 
Obliged  to  conceal  themselves,  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
desert,  tme  Pariahs  of  the  pagan  world,  they  lived  a  life  of 
contemplation;  they  were  natorally  led  to  conceive  an  as- 
cetic and  monastic  existence  as  the  ideal  of  education. 

Moreover,  by  its  mystical  tendencies,  Christianity  at  the 
first  could  not  be  a  good  school  for  a  practical  and  humane 
system  of  education.  The  Christian  was  detached  from  the 
commonwealth  of  man,  only  to  enter  into  the  commonwealth 
of  God.  He  must  break  with  a  corrupt  and  perverse  world. 
By  privations,  and  by  the  renunciation  of  every  pleasure,  he 
must  react  against  the  immorality  of  Grseco-Roman  society. 
Man  must  aspire  to  imitate  God ;  and  God  is  absolute  holi- 
ness, the  very  negation  of  all  the  conditions  of  earthly  life, — 
supreme  perfection.  The  very  disproportion  between  such  an 
ideal  and  human  weakness  as  an  actual  fact  must  have  be- 
trayed the  early  Christians  into  leading  a  mystical  life  which 
was  but  a  preparation  for  death.  And  the  consequence  of 
these  doctrines  was  to  make  of  the  Church  the  exclusive 
mistress  of  education  and  instruction.  Individual  initiative, 
if  called  into  play,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  was  stifled,  on  the  other,  under  the 
domination  of  the  Church. 

71.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  —  Of  the  celebrated 
doctors  who,  by  their  erudition  and  eloquence,  if  not  by 
their  taste,  made  illustrious  the  beginning  of  Christianity, 
some  were  jealous  mystics  and  sectaries,  in  whose  eyes  phil- 
osophical curiosity  was  a  sin,  and  the  love  of  letters  a  heresy ; 
and  others  were  Christians  of  a  conciliatory  temperament, 
who,  in  a  certain  measure,  allied  religious  faith  and  literary 
coltore. 
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Tertollian  rejected  all  pagan  education.  He  saw  in  classi- 
cal culture  only  a  robbery  from  God ;  a  road  to  the  false  and 
arrogant  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Even  Saint 
Augustine,  who  in  his  youth  could  not  read  the  fourth  book 
of  the  ^neid  without  shedding  tears,  and  who  had  been  devo- 
tedly fond  of  ancient  poetry  and  eloquence,  renounced,  after 
his  conversion,  his  literary  tastes  as  well  as  the  mad  passions 
of  his  early  manhood.  It  was  by  his  influence  that  the 
Council  of  Carthage  forbade  the  bishops  to  read  the  pagan 
authors. 

This  was  not  the  course  of  Saint  Basil,  who  demands,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  young  Christian  shall  be  conversant 
with  the  orators,  poets,  and  historians  of  antiquity;  who 
thinks  that  the  poems  of  Homer  inspire  a  love  for  virtue ; 
and  who  desires,  finally,  that  fall  use  should  be  made  of  the 
treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  in  the  training  of  the  3'oung.^ 
Nor  was  this  the  thought  of  Saint  Jerome,  who  said  he 
would  be  none  the  less  a  Ciceronian  in  becoming  a  Christian. 

72.  Saint  Jerome  and  the  Education  op  Girls. — The 
letters  of  Saint  Jerome  on  the  education  of  girls  form  the 
most  valuable  educational  document  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity.^  They  have  excited  high  admiration.  Eras- 
mus knew  them  by  heart,  and  Saint  Theresa  read  selections 
from  them  every  day.  It  is  impossible,  to-day,  while  admir- 
ing certain  parts  of  them,  not  to  condemn  the  general  spirit 
which  pervades  them,  —  a  narrow  spirit,  distrustful  of  the 
world,  which  pushes  the  religious  sentiment  even  to  mysti- 
cism, and  disdain  for  human  aflkirs  to  asceticism. 

1  See  the  Homily  of  Saint  Basil  On  the  Utility  which  the  young  can  de- 
rive from  the  reading  0/ profane  authors. 

3  Letter  to  Lmta  on  the  education  of  her  daughter  Paula  (403).  Letter 
to  Gaudentiu^  on  the  education  of  the  little  Pacatula.  The  letter  to  Gaa- 
dentins  is  far  inferior  to  the  other  by  reason  of  the  perpetual  digressions 
into  which  the  author  permits  himself  to  be  drawn. 
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78.  Phtsigal  Asceticism. — It  is  no  longer  the  question 
of  giving  power  to  the  body,  and  thus  of  making  of  it  the 
robust  instrument  of  a  cultured  spirit,  as  the  Greeks  would 
have  it.  The  body  is  an  enemy  that  must  be  subdued  by 
fasting,  by  abstinence,  and  by  mortifications  of  the  flesh. 

^^  Do  not  allow  Paula  to  eat  in  public,  that  is,  do  not  let 
her  take  part  in  family  entertainments,  for  fear  that  she 
may  desire  the  meats  that  may  be  served  there.  Let  her 
learn  not  to  use  wine,  for  it  is  the  source  of  all  impurity. 
Let  her  food  be  vegetables,  and  only  rarely  of  fish;  and 
let  her  eat  so  as  always  to  be  hungry." 

Contempt  for  the  body  is  carried  so  far  that  cleanliness  is 
almost  interdicted. 

"  For  myself,  I  entirely  forbid  a  young  girl  to  bathe." 

It  is  true  that,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  such  aus- 
terity. Saint  Jerome,  by  way  of  exception,  permits  children 
the  use  of  the  bath,  of  wine,  and  of  meat,  but  only  '^  when 
necessity  requires  it,  and  lest  the  feet  may  fail  them  before 
having  walked." 

74.  Intellectual  and  Mobal  Asceticism.  —  For  the 
mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body,  we  may  say  of  Saint  Jerome 
what  Nicole  wrote  to  a  nun  of  his  time:  "You  feed  your 
pupils  on  bread  and  water."  The  Bible  is  the  only  book 
recommended,  and  this  is  little ;  but  it  is  the  Bible  entire, 
which  is  too  much.  The  Song  of  Songs,  with  its  sensual 
imagery,  would  be  strange  reading  for  a  young  girl.  The 
arts,  like  letters,  find  no  favor  with  the  mysticism  of  Saint 
Jerome. 

"  Never  let  Paula  listen  to  musical  instruments ;  let  her 
even  be  ignorant  of  the  uses  served  by  the  flute  and  the 
harp." 

As  for  the  flute,  which  the  Greek  philosophers  also  did 
not  like,  let  it  be  so ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  this  oondem- 
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nation  of  the  harp,  the  instnunent  of  David  and  the  angeis, 
and  of  religious  music  itself !  How  far  we  are,  in  common 
with  Saint  Jerome,  from  that  complete  life,  from  that  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  the  faculties,  which  modem  educa- 
tors, Herbert  Spencer,  for  example,  present  to  us  with 
reaison  as  the  ideal  of  education !  Saint  Jerome  goes  bo  far 
as  to  proscribe  walking :  — 

'^  Do  not  let  Paula  be  found  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
(emphatic  paraphrase  for  streets) ,  in  the  gatherings  and  in 
the  compau}'  of  her  kindred;  let  her  be  found  only  in 
retirement." 

The  ideal  of  Saint  Jerome  is  a  monastic  and  cloistered  life^, 
even  in  the  world.  But  that  which  is  graver  still,  that  which 
is  the  fatal  law  of  mysticism,  is  that  Saint  Jerome,  after 
having  proscribed  letters,  arts,  and  necessary  and  legitimate 
pleasures,  even  brings  his  condemnation  to  bear  on  the  most 
honorable  sentiments  of  the  heart.  The  heart  is  human 
also,  and  everything  human  is  evil  and  full  of  danger : 

"  Do  not  allow  Paula  to  feel  more  affection  for  one  of  her 
companions  than  for  others ;  do  not  allow  her  to  speak  with 
such  a  one  in  an  undertone."  And  as  he  held  in  suspicion 
even  the  affections  of  the  family,  the  Doctor  of  the  Church 
concludes  thus :  — 

''  Let  her  be  educated  in  a  cloister,  where  she  will  not 
know  the  world,  where  she  will  live  as  an  angel,  having  a 
body  but  not  knomng  it,  and  where,  in  a  word,  you  will  be 
spared  the  care  of  watching  over  her. ...  If  you  will  send  us 
Paula,  I  will  charge  myself  with  being  her  master  and  nurse  ; 
I  will  give  her  my  tenderest  care  ;  my  old  age  will  not  pre- 
vent me  from  untying  her  tongue,  and  I  shall  be  more  re- 
nowned than  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  since  I  shall  instruct, 
not  a  mortal  and  perishable  king,  but  an  immortal  spouse  of 
the  Heavenly  King." 
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75.  Febiusemt  TsiiTHfi.  —  The  pious  exaggerations  of 
Sunt  Jerome  only  throw  into  sliarper  relief  the  justice  and 
the  excellence  of  some  of  hie  practical  suggestiooa,  —  upon 
the  teaching  of  reading,  for  example,  or  upoo  the  aecessit^ 
of  emulation :  — 

*'  Put  mto  the  hands  of  Paula  letters  in  wood  or  in  ivory, 
and  teach  her  the  names  of  them.  She  will  thus  learn  while 
playing.  But  it  will  not  snfSce  to  have  her  merely  memorize 
the  names  of  the  letters,  and  call  them  ia  succession  as  they 
stand  in  the  alphabet.  You  should  often  mix  them,  putting 
the  last  first,  and  the  first  in  the  middle. 

"Induce  her  to  construct  words  by  offering  her  a  prize, 
or  by  giving  her,  as  a  reward,  what  ordinarily  pleases  chil- 
dren of  her  age.  .  .  .  Let  her  have  companions,  so  that  the 
commendation  she  may  receive  may  excite  in  her  the  feeling 
of  emulation.  Do  not  chide  her  for  the  difficulty  she  may 
have  in  learniiig.  On  the  contrary,  encourage  her  by  com- 
mendation, and  proceed  in  such  a  way  tliat  she  shall  be 
equally  sensible  to  the  pleasure  of  having  done  well,  and  to 
the  pain  of  not  having  been  successful.  .  .  .  Especially  take 
care  that  she  do  not  conceive  a  dislike  for  study  that  might 
follow  her  into  a  more  advanced  age."' 

76.  Imtellkctual  Feeblbdess  of  the  Middle  Age.  — 
If  the  early  doctors  of  the  Church  occasionally  expressed 
some  sympathy  for  profane  letters,  it  is  because,  in  their 
youth,  before  having  received  baptism,  they  had  themselves 
attended  Hie  pt^n  schools.  But  these  schools  once  closed, 
Christianity  did  not  open  others,  and,  after  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, a  profound  night  enveloped  humanity.  The  labor  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  as  though  it  never  had 
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been.  The  past  no  longer  existed.  Humanity  b^an  anew. 
In  the  fifth  century,  Apollinaris  Sidonius  declares  that 
^^  the  young  no  longer  study,  that  teachers  no  longer  have 
pupils,  and  that  learning  languishes  and  dies."  Later,  Lupus 
of  Ferri^res,  the  favorite  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  Charles  the 
Bald,  writes  that  the  study  of  letters  had  almost  ceased.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Bishop  of  Laon, 
Adalberic,  asserts  that  ^'  there  is  more  than  one  bishop  who 
cannot  count  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  his  fingers."  In 
1291,  of  all  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Gall,  there 
was  not  one  who  could  read  and  write.  It  was  so  difficult 
to  find  notaries  public,  that  acts  had  to  be  passed  verbally. 
The  barons  took  pride  in  their  ignorance.  Even  after  the 
efforts  of  the  twelfth  century,  instruction  remained  a  luxury 
for  the  common  people ;  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, and  even  they  did  not  carry  it  very  far.  The  Benedic- 
tines confess  that  the  mathematics  were  studied  only  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  date  of  Easter. 

77.  Causes  op  the  Ionorakce  op  the  Middle  Age. — 
What  were  the  permanent  causes  of  that  situation  which 
lasted  for  ten  centuries?  The  Catholic  Church  has  some- 
times been  held  responsible  for  this.  Doubtless  the  Chris- 
tian doctors  did  not  always  profess  a  very  warm  sympathy 
for  intellectual  culture.  Saint  Augustine  had  said:  '^  It  is 
the  ignorant  who  gain  possession  of  heaven  (indocti  ccdum 
rapiunt)"  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  a  pope  of  the  sixth 
century,  declared  that  he  would  blush  to  have  the  holy  word 
conform  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  Too  many  Christians,  in 
a  word,  confounded  ignorance  with  holiness.  Doubtless, 
towards  the  seventh  century,  the  darkness  still  hung  thick 
over  the  Christian  Church.  Barbarians  invaded  the  Episco- 
pate, and  carried  with  them  their  rude  manners.     Doubtless, 
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also,  daring  the  feudal  period  the  priest  often  became 
soldier,  and  remained  ignorant.  It  would,  however,  be  un- 
just to  bring  a  constructive  charge  against  the  Church  of  ih^ 
Middle  Age,  and  to  represent  it  as  systematically  hostile  to 
instruction.  Directly  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  clergy  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  barbarism,  preserved  some  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  culture.  The  only  schools  of  that  period 
are  the  episcopal  and  claustral  schools,  the  first  annexed  to 
the  bishops'  palaces,  the  second  to  the  monasteries.  The 
religious  orders  voluntarily  associated  manual  labor  with 
mental  labor.  As  far  back  as  530,  Saint  Benedict  founded 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  drew  up  statutes  which 
made  reading  and  intellectual  labor  a  part  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  monks. 

In  1179,  the  third  Lateran  Council  promulgated  the  follow- 
ing decree:  — 

^^  The  Church  of  Grod,  being  obliged  like  a  good  and  ten- 
der mother  to  provide  for  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of 
the  poor,  desirous  to  procure  for  poor  children  the  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  to  read,  and  for  making  advancement  in 
study,  orders  that  each  cathedral  shall  have  a  teacher  charged 
with  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  clergy  of  that  church, 
and  also  of  the  indigent  scholars,  and  that  he  be  assigned  a 
benefice,  which,  sufScient  for  his  subsistence,  may  thus  open 
the  door  of  the  school  to  the  studious  youth.  A  tutor  ^  shall 
be  installed  in  the  other  churches  and  in  the  monasteries 
where  formerly  there  were  funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose." 

It  is  not,  then,  to  the  Church  that  we  must  ascribe  the 

1  icolatre.  The  hifltory  of  this  word,  as  given  by  Littrd,  is  instmctiye. 
"There  was  no  cathedral  church  (sixteenth  century)  in  which  a  sum  was 
not  appropriated  for  the  salary  of  one  who  taught  the  ordinary  subjects, 
and  another  for  one  who  had  leisure  for  teaching  Theology.  The  first  waa 
eaUad  escokutre  {<icolAtre),  the  second  iheologal,**    Pasquier.  (P.) 
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general  intellectaal  torpor  of  the  Middle  Age.  Other  causei 
explain  that  long  slumber  of  the  human  mind.  The  first  is 
the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Security  and  leisure,  the 
indispensable  conditions  for  study,  were  completely  lacking 
to  people  always  at  war,  overwhelmed  in  succession  by  the 
barbarians,  the  Normans,  the  English,  and  by  the  endless 
struggles  of  feudal  times.  The  gentlemen  of  the  time 
aspired  only  to  ride,  to  hunt,  and  to  figure  in  tournaments 
and  feats  of  arms.  Physical  education  was  above  all  else 
befitting  men  whose  favorite  vocation,  both  by  habit  and 
necessity,  was  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple did  not  suspect  the  utility  of  instruction.  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  need  of  study,  that  great  liberator,  one 
must  already  have  tasted  liberty.  In  a  society  where  the 
need  of  instruction  had  not  yet  been  felt,  who  could  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  people? 

Let  us  add  that  the  Middle  Age  presented  still  other  con- 
ditions unfavorable  for  the  propagation  of  instruction,  in 
particular,  the  lack  of  national  languages,  those  necessary 
vehicles  of  education.  The  vernacular  languages  are  the  in- 
struments of  intellectual  emancipation.  Among  a  people 
where  a  dead  language  is  supreme,  a  language  of  the  learned, 
accessible  only  to  the  select  few,  the  lower  classes  necessarily 
remain  buried  in  ignorance.  Moreover,  Latin  books  them* 
selves  were  rare.  Lupus  of  Ferri^res  was  obliged  to  write 
to  Rome,  and  to  address  himself  to  the  Pope  in  person,  in 
order  to  procure  for  his  use  a  work  of  Cicero's.  Without 
books,  without  schools,  without  any  of  the  indispensable 
implements  of  intellectual  labor,  what  could  be  done  for  the 
mental  life  ?  It  took  refuge  in  certain  monasteries ;  erudi- 
tion flourished  only  in  narrow  circles,  with  a  privileged  few, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  remained  buried  in  an  obscure 
night. 
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78.  Thb  Three  Renascences. — It  has  been  truly  said 
that  there  were  three  Renascences :  the  first,  which  owed  its 
beginning  to  Charlemagne,  and  whose  brilliancy  did  not  last ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  twelfth  centary,  the  issue  of  which 
was  Scholasticism ;  and  the  third,  the  great  Renaissance  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  stiU  lasts,  and  which  the  French 
Revolntion  has  completed. 

79.  Charlemagne.  — Charlemagne  undoubtedly  formed  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  instruction  about  him.  He  ardently 
sought  it  for  himself,  drilled  himself  in  writing,  and  learned 
Latin  and  Greek,  rhetoric  and  astronomy.  He  would  have 
communicated  to  all  who  were  about  him  the  same  ardor  for 
study.  ^*  Ah !  that  I  had  twelve  clerics,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  as 
perfectly  instructed  as  were  Jerome  and  Augustine!"  It 
was  naturally  upon  the  clergy  that  he  counted,  to  make  of 
them  the  instruments  of  his  plans;  but,  as  one  of  his 
capitularies  of  788  shows,  there  was  need  that  the  clergy 
themselves  should  be  reminded  of  the  need  of  instruction : 
^^  We  have  thought  it  useful  that,  in  the  bishops'  residences, 
and  in  the  monasteries,  care  be  taken  not  only  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  our  holy  religion,  but,  in  addition,  to  teach 
the  knowledge  of  letters  to  those  who  are  capable  of  learning 
them  by  the  aid  of  our  Lord.  Although  it  avails  more  to 
practise  the  law  than  to  know  it,  it  must  be  known  before  it 
can  be  practised.  Several  monasteries  having  sent  us 
manuscripts,  we  have  observed  that,  in  the  most  of  them, 
the  sentiments  were  good,  but  the  language  bad.  We 
exhort  you,  then,  not  only  not  to  neglect  the  study  of  letters, 
but  to  devote  yourselves  to  them  with  all  your  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  did  not  make  any  great 
effort  to  justify  their  social  rank  by  the  degree  of  their 
knowledge.    One  day,  as  Charlemagne  entered  a  schooli 
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displeased  with  the  indolence  and  the  ignorance  of  the  yonng 
barons  who  attended  it,  he  addressed  them  in  these  severe 
terms:  '^  Do  yon  ooant  upon  your  birth,  and  do  you  feel  a 
pride  in  it?  Take  notice  that  you  shall  have  neither  govern- 
ment nor  bishoprics,  if  you  are  not  better  instructed  than 
others." 

80.  Alcuin  (735-804). — Charlemagne  was  seconded  in 
his  efforts  by  Alcuin  of  England,  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
that  he  was  the  first  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France. 
It  is  he  who  founded  the  Palatine  school,  a  sort  of  imperial 
and  itinerant  academy  which  followed  the  court  on  its 
travels.  It  was  a  model  school,  where  Alcuin  had  for  his 
pupils  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Charlemagne,  and 
Charlemagne  himself,  always  eager  to  be  instructed. 

Alcuin's  method  was  not  without  originality,  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  say  that  it  resembles  the  method  of  Socrates. 
Alcuin  doubtless  proceeds  by  interrogation ;  but  here  it  is 
the  pupil  who  interrogates,  and  the  teacher  who  responds. 

'^  What  is  speech?  asks  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  the  interpreter  of  the  soul,  replies  Alcuin. 
What  is  life?  It  is  an  enjoyment  for  some,  but  for  the 
wretched  it  is  a  sorrow,  a  waiting  for  death.  What  is 
sleep?  The  image  of  death.  What  is  writing?  It  is  the 
guardian  of  history.  What  is  the  body?  The  tenement 
of  the  soul.     What  is  day?    A  summons  to  labor." ^ 

All  this  is  either  commonplace  or  artificial.  The  senten- 
tious replies  of  Alcuin  may  be  fine  maxims,  fit  for  embellish- 
ing the  memory ;  but  in  this  procedure  of  the  mere  scholar, 
affected  by  the  over-refinements  of  his  time,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  call  into  activity  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil. 

^^^—  ■■■■  [■■■IIP.  >^^^^—  I  ■  »  !■  ■  ■      ^M^^^^^^jM^^^ 

1  For  other  examples,  see  the  Life  of  Alcuin,  by  Lorenz  ;  and  for  Middle 
Age  edacation  in  general,  consolt  Christian  Schools  and  ScholarSt  by 
Angiista  Theodosia  Drane.    (P.) 
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Nevertheless  the  name  of  Alcuin  marks  an  era  in  th« 
l^iatx>ry  of  eclucation.  His  was  the  first  attempt  to  fonn  a^ 
aUiance  "between  classical  literature  and  Christian  inspiration^ 

to  erea.te  a  '*  Christian  Athens,"  according  to  the  emphatic 

phrase  of  Alcuin  himself. 

3X.    Xhk  Successors  op  Charlekaone. — It  had  been  th€ 
ambition  of  Charlemagne  to  reign  over  a  civilized  society, 
rather   than  over  a  barbaroas  people.     Ck>nvinced  that  the 
only  basis  of  political  nnity  is  a  unity  of  ideas  and  of  morals, 
he  thought  to  find  the  basis  of  that  moral  unity  in  religion, 
and    religion    itself  he  purposed  to  establish  upon  a  more 
widely  diffused  system  of  instruction.     But  these  ideas  were 
too  advanced  for  the  time,  and  their  execution  too  difiteolt 
for  the  circumstances  then  existing.     A  new  decadence  fol- 
lowed the  era  of  Charlemagne.     The  clergy  did  not  respond 
to  the  hopes  which  the  great  emperor  had  placed  on  them. 
j^  far  back  as  817,  the  CouncU  of  Aix-U-Chapelle  decided 
that  henceforth  no  more  day-pupils  should  be  received  uito 
the  conventual  schools,  for  the  reason  that  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  would  make  impossible  the  maintenance  of  fte 
monastic  discipline.      No  one  of  Charlemagne's  buoobwbb 
seems  to  have  taken  up  the  thought  of  the  great  empenr- 
no  one  of  them  was  preoccupied  vnth  the  problems  of  < 
tion.       I^  ^  ^^^  de«potic  authority,  and  not  upon  the 


rulers  wished  to  found  then-  power.    Under  Lcnnsfc.^^ 
g^d    ChBTles  the  Bald  there  were  constmcUxi  joi^ 
than  schoohi- 

The  kin»»  ^^  ^"^^  ^^'^  ^"  ^^^  iiiiit«ai^  ^j^ 


Saxon  mng*  ^'^^  ^7  ^*^7  r'"~^^>-  ^  ^i^ttnt  Ta««-^ 
-y^cribes  these  two  sayings:  -The  Engfi*  o.,^  7**^'^ 
be  free,  as  free  as  their  own  thonghu-:  -^^  '"•"^^ 
^^hould  imow  how  to  read  and  write.- 
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82.  Scholasticism.  —  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century 
that  the  human  mmd  was  awakened.  That  was  the  age  of 
Scholasticism,  the  essential  character  of  which  was  the  stady 
of  reasoning,  and  the  practice  of  dialectics,  or  syllogistic 
reasoning.  The  syllogism,  which  reaches  necessary  con- 
clusions from  given  premises,  was  the  natural  instrument  of 
an  age  of  faith,  when  men  wished  simply  to  demonstrate 
immutable  dogmas,  without  ever  making  an  innovation  on 
established  beliefs.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  ihe  art 
of  reasoning  is  the  science  of  a  people  still  in  the  early  stage 
of  its  progress ;  we  might  almost  say  of  a  barbarous  people. 
A  subtile  dialectic  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  manners  still 
rude,  and  with  a  limited  state  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  an 
intellectual  machine.  It  was  not  then  a  question  of 
original  thinking.  All  that  was  necessary  was  simply  to 
reason  upon  conceptions  already  acquired,  and  the  sacred 
depository  of  these  was  kept  in  charge  by  Theology.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  no  independent  science.  Philosophy, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  was  but  the  humble 
servant  of  Theology.  The  dialectics  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Middle  Age  was  but  a  subtile  commentary  on  the  sacred 
books  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.^  It  seems,  says 
Locke,  to  see  the  inertness  of  the  Middle  Age,  that  God  was 
pleased  to  make  of  man  a  two-footed  animal,  while  leaving 
to  Aristotle  the  task  of  making  him  a  thinking  being.  From 
his  point  of  view,  an  able  educator  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Abb^  Fleury,  pronounces  this  severe  Judgment  on 
the  scholastic  method :  — 

^  The  following  quotation  illostrates  this  seryile  dependence  on  anthorlty : 
"  At  the  time  when  the  diacoyery  of  spots  on  the  son  first  began  to  drcn- 
late,  a  student  called  the  attention  of  his  old  professor  to  the  mmor,  and 
reoeiyed  the  following  reply:  '  There  can  be  no  spots  on  the  son,  for  I  have 
read  Aristotle  twice  bom.  beginning  to  end,  and  he  says  the  sun  is  inoor- 
mptible.  Clean  your  lenses,  and  if  the  spots  are  not  in  the  telescope,  they 
miist  be  in  your  eyes  I ' "    NayiUe,  La  Logique  de  VHypothkte,    (P.) 
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*'  This  way  of  philosophizing  on  words  and  thoughts,  with- 
out examining  the  things  themselves,  was  certainly  an  easy 
way  of  getting  along  without  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  reading  "  (Fleury  should  have  added 
and  by  observaHan)  ;  '^  and  it  was  an  easy  way  of  dazzling 
the  ignorant  laics  by  peculiar  terms  and  vain  subtilties." 

But  Scholasticism  had  its  hour  of  glory,  its  erudite  doc- 
tors, its  eloquent  professors,  chief  among  whom  was  Abelard. 

83.  Abblabd  (1079-1142). — A  genuine  professor  of 
higher  instruction,  Abelard,  by  the  prestige  of  his  eloquence, 
gathered  around  him  at  Paris  thousands  of  students.  Hu- 
man speech,  the  living  words  of  the  teacher,  had  then  an 
authority,  an  importance,  which  it  has  lost  in  part  since 
books,  everywhere  distributed,  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
superseded  oral  instruction.  At  a  time  when  printing  did 
not  exist,  when  manuscript  copies  were  rare,  a  teacher  who 
combined  knowledge  with  the  gift  of  speech  was  a  phenome- 
non of  incomparable  interest,  and  students  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  take  advantage  of  his  lectures.  Abelard 
is  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  the  scholastic  pedagogy, 
with  an  original  and  personal  tendency  towards  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  mind.  '^  It  is  ridiculous,"  he  said,  '^  to  preach 
to  others  what  we  can  neither  make  them  understand,  nor 
understand  ourselves."  With  more  boldness  than  Saint 
Anselm,  he  applied  dialectics  to  theology,  and  attempted  to 
reason  out  the  grounds  of  his  faith. 

84.  Thb  Seven  Liberal  Arts. — The  seven  liberal  arts 
constituted  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  instruction  of 
the  Middle  Age,  such  as  was  given  in  the  claustral  or  con- 
ventual schools,  and  later,  in  the  universities.  The  liberal 
arts  were  distributed  into  two  courses  of  study,  known  as  the 
trivium  and  the  qtutdrivium.  The  trivium  comprised  gram- 
mar (Latin  grammar,  of  course),  dialectics,  or  logic,  and 
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Tertullian  rejected  all  pagan  education.  He  saw  in  classi- 
cal culture  only  a  robbery  from  God ;  a  road  to  the  false  and 
arrogant  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Even  Saint 
Augustine,  who  in  his  youth  could  not  read  the  fourth  book 
of  the  ^neid  without  shedding  tears,  and  who  had  been  devo- 
tedly fond  of  ancient  poetry  and  eloquence,  renounced,  after 
his  conversion,  his  literary  tastes  as  well  as  the  mad  passions 
of  his  early  manhood.  It  was  by  his  influence  that  the 
Council  of  Carthage  forbade  the  bishops  to  read  the  pagan 
authors. 

This  was  not  the  course  of  Saint  Basil,  who  demands,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  young  Christian  shall  be  conversant 
with  the  orators,  poets,  and  historians  of  antiquity;  who 
thinks  that  the  poems  of  Homer  inspire  a  love  for  virtue ; 
and  who  desires,  finally,  that  full  use  should  be  made  of  the 
treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  in  the  training  of  the  3'oung.i 
Nor  was  this  the  thought  of  Saint  Jerome,  who  said  he 
would  be  none  the  less  a  Ciceronian  in  becoming  a  Christian. 

72.  Saint  Jerome  and  the  Education  op  Gibls.  — The 
letters  of  Saint  Jerome  on  the  education  of  girls  form  the 
most  valuable  educational  document  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity.^  They  have  excited  high  admiration.  Eras- 
mus knew  them  by  heart,  and  Saint  Theresa  read  selections 
fh>m  them  every  day.  It  is  impossible,  to-day,  while  admir- 
ing certain  parts  of  them,  not  to  condemn  the  general  spirit 
which  pervades  them,  —  a  narrow  spirit,  distrustful  of  the 
world,  which  pushes  the  religious  sentiment  even  to  mysti- 
cism, and  disdain  for  human  affairs  to  asceticism. 

1  See  the  Homily  of  Saint  Basil  On  the  Utility  which  the  young  can  de- 
rive/irom  the  reading  0/ profane  authors, 

>  Letter  to  Lmta  on  the  education  of  her  daughter  Paula  (403).  Letter 
to  Oaudentius  on  the  education  of  the  little  Pacaiula,  The  letter  to  Gau- 
dentins  is  far  inferior  to  the  other  by  reason  of  the  perpetual  digressions 
into  which  the  author  permits  himself  to  be  drawn. 
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78.  Physical  Asceticism.  —  It  is  no  longer  the  question 
of  giving  power  to  the  body,  and  thus  of  making  of  it  the 
robust  instrument  of  a  cultured  spirit,  as  the  Greeks  would 
have  it.  The  body  is  an  enemy  that  must  be  subdued  by 
fasting,  by  abstinence,  and  by  mortifications  of  the  flesh. 

<^  Do  not  allow  Paula  to  eat  in  public,  that  is,  do  not  let 
her  take  part  in  family  entertainments,  for  fear  that  she 
may  desire  the  meats  that  may  be  served  there.  Let  her 
learn  not  to  use  wine,  for  it  is  the  source  of  all  impurity. 
Let  her  food  be  vegetables,  and  only  rarely  of  fish;  and 
let  her  eat  so  as  always  to  be  hungry." 

Contempt  for  the  body  is  carried  so  far  that  cleanliness  is 
almost  interdicted. 

"  For  myself,  I  entirely  forbid  a  young  girl  to  bathe." 

It  is  true  that,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  such  aus- 
terity. Saint  Jerome,  by  way  of  exception,  permits  children 
the  use  of  the  bath,  of  wine,  and  of  meat,  but  only  ^'  when 
necessity  requires  it,  and  lest  the  feet  may  fail  them  before 
having  walked." 

74.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Asceticism.  —  For  the 
mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body,  we  may  say  of  Saint  Jerome 
what  Nicole  wrote  to  a  nun  of  his  time:  "You  feed  your 
pupils  on  bread  and  water."  The  Bible  is  the  only  book 
recommended,  and  this  is  little ;  but  it  is  the  Bible  entire, 
which  is  too  much.  Tfie  Song  of  Songs^  with  its  sensual 
imagery,  would  be  strange  reading  for  a  young  girl.  The 
arts,  like  letters,  find  no  favor  with  the  mysticism  of  Saint 
Jerome. 

"  Never  let  Paula  listen  to  musical  instruments ;  let  her 
even  be  ignorant  of  the  uses  ser\'ed  by  the  flute  and  the 
harp." 

As  for  the  flute,  which  the  Greek  philosophers  also  did 
not  like,  let  it  be  so ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  this  condem- 
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nation  of  the  harp,  the  instrument  of  David  and  the  angeis, 
and  of  religious  musio  itself !  How  far  we  are,  in  common 
with  Saint  Jerome,  from  that  complete  life,  from  that  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  the  faculties,  which  modem  educa- 
tors, Herbert  Spencer,  for  example,  present  to  us  with 
reason  as  the  ideal  of  education !  Saint  Jerome  goes  so  far 
as  to  proscribe  walking :  — 

'^  Do  not  let  Paula  be  found  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
(emphatic  paraphrase  for  streets) ,  in  the  gatherings  and  in 
the  compan}'  of  her  kindred;  let  her  be  found  only  in 
retirement." 

The  ideal  of  Saint  Jerome  is  a  monastic  and  cloistered  life^, 
even  in  the  world.  But  that  which  is  graver  still,  that  which 
is  the  fatal  law  of  mysticism,  is  that  Saint  Jerome,  after 
having  proscribed  letters,  arts,  and  necessary  and  legitimate 
pleasures,  even  brings  his  condemnation  to  bear  on  the  most 
honorable  sentiments  of  the  heart.  The  heart  is  human 
also,  and  everything  human  is  evil  and  full  of  danger : 

''  Do  not  allow  Paula  to  feel  more  affection  for  one  of  her 
companions  than  for  others ;  do  not  allow  her  to  speak  with 
such  a  one  in  an  undertone."  And  as  he  held  in  suspicion 
even  the  affections  of  the  family,  the  Doctor  of  the  Church 
concludes  thus :  — 

'^  Let  her  be  educated  in  a  cloister,  where  she  will  not 
know  the  world,  where  she  will  live  as  an  angel,  having  a 
body  but  not  knowing  it,  and  where,  in  a  word,  you  will  be 
spared  the  care  of  watching  over  her. ...  If  you  will  send  us 
Paula,  I  will  charge  myself  with  being  her  master  and  nurse ; 
I  will  give  her  my  tenderest  care ;  my  old  age  will  not  pre- 
vent me  fh>m  untying  her  tongue,  and  I  shall  be  more  re- 
nowned than  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  since  I  shall  instruct, 
not  a  mortal  and  perishable  king,  but  an  immortal  spouse  of 
the  Heavenly  King." 
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75.  Pebicanemt  Truths.  —  The  pious  exaggerations  of 
Saint  Jerome  only  throw  into  sharper  relief  the  justice  and 
the  excellence  of  some  of  his  practical  suggestions,  —  upon 
the  teaching  of  reading,  for  example,  or  upon  ihe  necessity 
of  emulation :  — 

^^  Put  into  the  hands  of  Paula  letters  in  wood  or  in  ivory, 
and  teach  her  the  names  of  them.  She  will  thus  learn  while 
playing.  But  it  will  not  suffice  to  have  her  merely  memorize 
the  names  of  the  letters,  and  call  them  in  succession  as  they 
stand  in  the  alphabet.  You  should  often  mix  them,  putting 
the  last  first,  and  the  first  in  the  middle. 

*'  Induce  her  to  construct  words  by  offering  her  a  prize, 
or  by  giving  her,  as  a  reward,  what  ordinarily  pleases  chil- 
dren of  her  age.  .  .  .  Let  her  have  companions,  so  that  the 
commendation  she  may  receive  may  excite  in  her  the  feeling 
of  emulation.  Do  not  chide  her  for  the  difficulty  she  may 
have  in  learning.  On  the  contrary,  encourage  her  by  com- 
mendation, and  proceed  in  such  a  way  that  she  shall  be 
equally  sensible  to  the  pleasure  of  having  done  well,  and  to 
the  pain  of  not  having  been  successful.  .  .  .  Especially  take 
care  that  she  do  not  conceive  a  dislike  for  study  that  might 
follow  her  into  a  more  advanced  age."^ 

76.  Intellectcal  Feebleness  of  the  Middle  Age.  — 
If  the  early  doctors  of  the  Church  occasionally  expressed 
Bome  sympathy  for  profane  letters,  it  is  because,  in  their 
youth,  before  having  received  baptism,  they  had  themselves 
attended  the  pagan  schools.  But  these  schools  once  closed, 
Christianity  did  not  open  others,  and,  after  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, a  profound  night  enveloped  humanity.  The  labor  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  as  though  it  never  had 

1  For  writing,  Saint  Jerome,  like  Qnintilian,  recommends  that  chUdren 
tat  practise  on  tablets  of  wood  on  which  letters  have  been  engraved. 
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been.  The  past  no  longer  existed.  Homanity  began  anew. 
In  tlie  fifth  century,  ApoUinaris  Sidonius  declares  that 
«( the  young  no  longer  study,  that  teachers  no  longer  have 
pupils,  and  that  learning  languishes  and  dies."  Later,  Lupus 
of  Ferridres,  the  favorite  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  Charles  the 
Bald,  writes  that  the  study  of  letters  had  almost  ceased.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Bishop  of  Laon, 
Adalberic,  asserts  that  ^'  there  is  more  than  one  bishop  who 
cannot  count  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  his  fingers."  In 
1291,  of  all  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Gall,  there 
was  not  one  who  could  read  and  write.  It  was  so  difficult 
to  find  notaries  public,  that  acts  had  to  be  passed  verbally. 
The  barons  took  pride  in  their  ignorance.  Even  after  the 
efforts  of  the  twelfth  century,  instruction  remained  a  luxury 
for  the  common  people ;  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, and  even  they  did  not  carry  it  very  far.  The  Benedic- 
tines confess  that  the  mathematics  were  studied  only  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  date  of  Easter. 

77.  Causes  of  the  Ignorance  of  the  Middle  Aoe. — 
What  were  the  permanent  causes  of  that  situation  which 
lasted  for  ten  centuries?  The  Catholic  Church  has  some- 
times been  held  responsible  for  this.  Doubtless  the  Chris- 
tian doctors  did  not  always  profess  a  very  warm  sympathy 
for  intellectual  culture.  Saint  Augustine  had  said :  ^^  It  is 
the  ignorant  who  gain  possession  of  heaven  (indocli  codum 
rapiuni),*^  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  a  pope  of  the  sixth 
century,  declared  that  he  would  blush  to  have  the  holy  word 
conform  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  Too  many  Christians,  in 
a  word,  confounded  ignorance  with  holiness.  Doubtless, 
towards  the  seventh  century,  the  darkness  still  hung  thick 
over  the  Christian  Church.  Barbarians  invaded  the  Episco- 
pate, and  carried  with  them  their  rude  manners.     Doubtless, 
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alsOy  daring  the  fendal  period  the  priest  often  became 
soldier,  and  remained  ignorant.  It  would,  however,  be  un- 
just to  bring  a  constructive  charge  against  the  Church  of  ih^ 
Middle  Age,  and  to  represent  it  as  systematically  hostile  to 
instruction.  Directly  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  clergy  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  barbarism,  preserved  some  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  culture.  The  only  schools  of  that  period 
are  the  episcopal  and  claustral  schools,  the  first  annexed  to 
the  bishops'  palaces,  the  second  to  the  monasteries.  The 
religious  orders  voluntarily  associated  manual  labor  with 
mental  labor.  As  far  back  as  580,  Saint  Benedict  founded 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  drew  up  statutes  which 
made  reading  and  intellectual  labor  a  part  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  monks. 

In  1179,  the  third  Lateran  Council  promulgated  the  follow- 
ing decree :  — 

^*  The  Church  of  God,  being  obliged  like  a  good  and  ten- 
der mother  to  provide  for  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of 
the  poor,  desirous  to  procure  for  poor  children  the  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  to  read,  and  for  making  advancement  in 
study,  orders  that  each  cathedral  shall  have  a  teacher  charged 
with  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  clergy  of  that  church, 
and  also  of  the  indigent  scholars,  and  that  he  be  assigned  a 
benefice,  which,  sulQScient  for  his  subsistence,  may  thus  open 
the  door  of  the  school  to  the  studious  youth.  A  tutor  ^  shall 
be  installed  in  the  other  churches  and  in  the  monasteries 
where  formerly  there  were  funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose." 

It  is  not,  then,  to  the  Church  that  we  must  ascribe  the 

^  icoldtre.  The  hifltory  of  ibis  word,  as  given  by  Ldttr^,  is  instmctiye. 
"  There  was  no  cathedral  church  (sixteenth  century)  in  which  a  sum  was 
not  appropriated  for  the  salary  of  one  who  taught  the  ordinary  subjects, 
and  another  for  one  who  had  leisure  for  teaching  Theology.  The  first  was 
called  €9coUutre  {^coldtre),  the  second  theologal,**    Pasqtder.  (P.) 
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general  intellectaal  torpor  of  the  Middle  Age.  Other  causeft 
explain  that  long  slumber  of  the  human  mind.  The  first  is 
the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Security  and  leisure,  the 
indispensable  conditions  for  study,  were  completely  lacking 
to  people  always  at  war,  overwhelmed  in  succession  by  the 
barbarians,  the  Normans,  the  English,  and  by  the  endless 
struggles  of  feudal  times.  The  gentlemen  of  the  time 
aspired  only  to  ride,  to  hunt,  and  to  figure  in  tournaments 
and  feats  of  arms.  Physical  education  was  above  all  else 
befitting  men  whose  favorite  vocation,  both  by  habit  and 
necessity,  was  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple did  not  suspect  the  utility  of  instruction.  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  need  of  study,  that  great  liberator,  one 
must  already  have  tasted  liberty.  In  a  society  where  the 
need  of  instruction  had  not  yet  been  felt,  who  could  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  people? 

Let  us  add  that  the  Middle  Age  presented  still  other  con- 
ditions unfavorable  for  the  propagation  of  instruction,  in 
particular,  the  lack  of  national  languages,  those  necessary 
vehicles  of  education.  The  vernacular  languages  are  the  in- 
struments of  intellectual  emancipation.  Among  a  people 
where  a  dead  language  is  supreme,  a  language  of  the  learned, 
accessible  only  to  the  select  few,  the  lower  classes  necessarily 
remain  buried  in  ignorance.  Moreover,  Latin  books  them* 
selves  were  rare.  Lupus  of  Ferri^res  was  obliged  to  write 
to  Rome,  and  to  address  himself  to  the  Pope  in  person,  in 
order  to  procure  for  his  use  a  work  of  Cicero's.  Without 
books,  without  schools,  without  any  of  the  indispensable 
implements  of  intellectual  labor,  what  could  be  done  for  the 
mental  life  ?  It  took  refuge  in  certain  monasteries ;  erudi- 
tion fiourished  only  in  narrow  circles,  with  a  privileged  few, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  remained  buried  in  an  obscure 
night. 
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78.  Thb  Thbbe  Renascences.  —  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  there  were  three  Renascences :  the  first,  which  owed  its 
beginning  to  Charlemagne,  and  whose  brilliancy  did  not  last ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  issue  of  which 
was  Scholasticism ;  and  the  third,  the  great  Renaissance  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  still  lasts,  and  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  completed. 

79.  Chablemaone.  — Charlemagne  undoubtedly  formed  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  instruction  about  him.  He  ardently 
sought  it  for  himself,  drilled  himself  in  writing,  and  learned 
Latin  and  Greek,  rhetoric  and  astronomy.  He  would  have 
communicated  to  all  who  were  about  him  the  same  ardor  for 
study.  '^  Ah !  that  I  had  twelve  clerics,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  as 
perfectly  instructed  as  were  Jerome  and  Augustine!"  It 
was  naturally  upon  the  clergy  that  he  counted,  to  make  of 
them  the  instruments  of  his  plans;  but,  as  one  of  his 
capitularies  of  788  shows,  there  was  need  that  the  clergy 
themselves  should  be  reminded  of  the  need  of  instruction : 
'^  We  have  thought  it  useful  that,  in  the  bishops'  residences, 
and  in  the  monasteries,  care  be  taken  not  only  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  our  holy  religion,  but,  in  addition,  to  teach 
the  knowledge  of  letters  to  those  who  are  capable  of  learning 
them  by  the  aid  of  our  Lord.  Although  it  avails  more  to 
practise  the  law  than  to  know  it,  it  must  be  known  before  it 
can  be  practised.  Several  monasteries  having  sent  us 
manuscripts,  we  have  observed  that,  in  the  most  of  them, 
the  sentiments  were  good,  but  the  language  bad.  We 
exhort  you,  then,  not  only  not  to  neglect  the  study  of  letters, 
but  to  devote  yourselves  to  them  with  all  your  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  did  not  make  any  great 
effort  to  justify  their  social  rank  by  the  degree  of  their 
Imowledge.    One  day,  as  Charlemagne  entered  a  school, 
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displeased  with  the  indolence  and  the  ignorance  of  the  yonng 
barons  who  attended  it,  he  addressed  them  in  these  severe 
terms:  "  Do  you  count  upon  your  birth,  and  do  you  feel  a 
pride  in  it?  Take  notice  that  you  shall  have  neither  govern- 
ment nor  bishoprics,  if  you  are  not  better  instructed  than 
others." 

80.  Alcuin  (735-804). — Charlemagne  was  seconded  in 
his  efforts  by  Alcuin  of  England,  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
that  he  was  the  firat  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France. 
It  is  he  who  founded  the  Palatine  school,  a  sort  of  imperial 
and  itinerant  academy  which  followed  the  court  on  its 
travels.  It  was  a  model  school,  where  Alcuin  had  for  his 
pupils  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Charlemagne,  and 
Charlemagne  himself,  always  eager  to  be  instructed. 

Alcuin's  method  was  not  without  originality,  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  say  that  it  resembles  the  method  of  Socrates. 
Alcuin  doubtless  proceeds  by  interrogation ;  but  here  it  is 
the  pupil  who  interrogates,  and  the  teacher  who  responds. 

'^  What  is  speech?  asks  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  the  interpreter  of  the  soul,  replies  Alcuin. 
What  is  life?  It  is  an  enjoyment  for  some,  but  for  the 
wretched  it  is  a  sorrow,  a  waiting  for  death.  What  is 
sleep  ?  The  image  of  death.  What  is  writing  ?  It  is  the 
guardian  of  history.  What  is  the  body?  The  tenement 
of  the  soul.     What  is  day?    A  summons  to  labor.'' ^ 

All  this  is  either  commonplace  or  artificial.  The  senten- 
tious replies  of  Alcuin  may  be  fine  maxims,  fit  for  embellish- 
ing the  memory ;  but  in  this  procedure  of  the  mere  scholar, 
affected  by  the  over-refinements  of  his  time,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  call  into  activity  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil. 

1  For  other  examples,  see  the  Life  of  Alcuin^  by  Lorenz  ;  and  for  Middle 
Age  edacation  in  general,  consolt  Chrisiian  Schools  and  Scholcurs,  by 
Augusta  Tbeodosia  Drane.    (P.) 
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Nevertheless  the  name  of  Alcum  marks  an  era  in  th« 
history  of  education.  His  was  the  first  attempt  to  form  a« 
alliance  between  classical  literature  and  Christian  inspiration^ 
—  to  create  a  '^  Christian  Athens/'  according  to  the  emphati%^ 
phrase  of  Alcuin  himself. 

81.  Ths  Sucoessobs  of  Charlekagne.  —  It  had  been  th^ 
ambition  of  Charlemagne  to  reign  over  a  civilized  society, 
rather  than  over  a  barbarous  people.  Convinced  that  the 
only  basis  of  political  unity  is  a  unity  of  ideas  and  of  morals, 
he  thought  to  find  the  basis  of  that  moral  unity  in  religion, 
and  religion  itself  he  purposed  to  establish  upon  a  more 
widely  diffused  system  of  instruction.  But  these  ideas  were 
too  advanced  for  the  time,  and  their  execution  too  difficult 
for  tlie  circumstances  then  existing.  A  new  decadence  fol- 
lowed the  era  of  Charlemagne.  The  clergy  did  not  respond 
to  the  hopes  which  the  great  emperor  had  placed  on  them. 
As  far  back  as  817,  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  decided 
that  henceforth  no  more  day-pupils  should  be  received  into 
the  conventual  schools,  for  the  reason  that  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  would  make  impossible  the  maintenance  of  the 
monastic  discipline.  No  one  of  Charlemagne's  successors 
seems  to  have  taken  up  the  thought  of  the  great  emperor ; 
no  one  of  them  was  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  upon  denpotic  authority,  and  not  upon  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  their  subjects,  that  those  unintelligent 
rulers  wished  to  found  their  power.  Under  Louis  the  Pious 
and  Charles  ihe  Bald  there  were  constructed  more  castles 
than  schools. 

The  kings  of  France  were  far  from  imitating  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  king,  Alfred  the  Great  (849-901),  to  whom  tradition 
ascribes  these  two  sayings :  '^  The  English  ought  always  to 
be  free,  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts";  ^^ Free-bom  sons 
should  know  how  to  read  and  write.'* 
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82.  Scholasticism.  —  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  centory 
that  the  human  mind  was  awakened.  That  was  the  age  of 
Scholasticism,  the  essential  character  of  which  was  the  stady 
of  reasoning,  and  the  practice  of  dialectics,  or  syllogistic 
reasoning.  The  syllogism,  which  reaches  necessary  con- 
clusions from  given  premises,  was  the  natural  instrument  of 
an  age  of  faith,  when  men  wished  simply  to  demonstrate 
immutable  dogmas,  without  ever  making  an  innovation  on 
established  beliefs.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  art 
of  reasoning  is  the  science  of  a  people  still  in  the  early  stage 
of  its  progress ;  we  might  almost  say  of  a  barbarous  people. 
A  subtile  dialectic  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  manners  still 
rude,  and  with  a  limited  state  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  an 
intellectual  machine.  It  was  not  then  a  question  of 
original  thinking.  All  that  was  necessary  was  simply  to 
reason  upon  conceptions  already  acquired,  and  the  sacred 
depository  of  these  was  kept  in  charge  by  Theology.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  no  independent  science.  Philosophy, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  was  but  the  humble 
servant  of  Theology.  The  dialectics  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Middle  Age  was  but  a  subtile  commentary  on  the  sacred 
books  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.^  It  seems,  says 
Locke,  to  see  the  inertness  of  the  Middle  Age,  that  God  was 
pleased  to  make  of  man  a  two-footed  animal,  while  leaving 
to  Aristotle  the  task  of  making  him  a  thinking  being.  From 
his  point  of  view,  an  able  educator  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Abb^  Fleury,  pronounces  this  severe  judgment  on 
the  scholastic  method :  — 

I  The  foUowing  quotatioii  iUnstrates  this  seirile  dependence  on  anthorlty : 
"  At  the  time  when  the  discoyery  of  spots  on  the  snn  first  began  to  drca- 
late,  a  student  called  the  attention  of  his  old  professor  to  the  rumor,  and 
received  the  foUowing  reply:  '  There  can  be  no  spots  on  the  sun,  for  I  have 
read  Aristotle  twice  from  beginning  to  end,  and  he  says  the  snn  is  incor- 
mptible.  Clean  your  lenses,  and  if  the  spots  are  not  in  the  telescope,  they 
miist  be  in  your  eyes  I ' "    Nayille,  La  Logiqut  de  VH^fpothUe.    (P.) 
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*^  This  way  of  philosophizing  on  words  and  thonghts,  with- 
out examining  the  things  themselves,  was  certainly  an  easy 
way  of  getting  along  without  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  reading  "  (Fleury  should  have  added 
and  by  observation)  ;  '^  and  it  was  an  easy  way  of  dazzling 
the  ignorant  laics  by  peculiar  terms  and  vain  subtilties." 

But  Scholasticism  had  its  hour  of  glory,  its  erudite  doc- 
tors, its  eloquent  professors,  chief  among  whom  was  Abelard. 

83.  Abklard  (1079-1142). — A  genuine  professor  of 
higher  instruction,  Abelard,  by  the  prestige  of  his  eloquence, 
gathered  around  him  at  Paris  thousands  of  students.  Hu- 
man speech,  the  living  words  of  the  teacher,  had  then  an 
authority,  an  importance,  which  it  has  lost  in  part  since 
books,  everywhere  distributed,  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
superseded  oral  instruction.  At  a  time  when  printing  did 
not  exist,  when  manuscript  copies  were  rare,  a  teacher  who 
combined  knowledge  with  the  gift  of  speech  was  a  phenome- 
non of  incomparable  interest,  and  students  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  take  advantage  of  his  lectures.  Abelard 
is  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  the  scholastic  pedagogy, 
with  an  original  and  personal  tendency  towards  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  mind.  '^  It  is  ridiculous,"  he  said,  '^  to  preach 
to  others  what  we  can  neither  make  them  understand,  nor 
understand  ourselves."  With  more  boldness  than  Saint 
Anselm,  he  applied  dialectics  to  theology,  and  attempted  to 
reason  out  the  grounds  of  his  faith. 

84.  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts. — The  seven  liberal  arts 
constituted  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  instruction  of 
the  Middle  Age,  such  as  was  given  in  the  claustral  or  con- 
ventual schools,  and  later,  in  the  universities.  The  liberal 
arts  were  distributed  into  two  courses  of  study,  known  as  the 
trivium  and  the  quadrivium.  The  trivium  comprised  gram- 
mar (Latin  grammar,  of  course),  dialectics,  or  logic,  and 
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rhetoric ;  and  the  quadriviumy  music,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  It  is  important  to  note  the  fact  that  this 
programme  contains  only  abstract  and  formal  studies,  —  no 
real  and  concrete  studies.  The  sciences  which  teach  us  to 
know  man  and  the  world,  such  as  history,  ethics,  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  were  omitted  and  unknown,  save  per- 
haps in  a  few  convents  of  the  Benedictines.  Nothing  which 
can  truly  educate  man,  and  develop  his  faculties  as  a  whole, 
enlists  the  attention  of  the  Middle  Age.  From  a  course  of 
study  thus  limited  there  might  come  skillful  reasoners  and 
men  formidable  in  argument,  but  never  fully  developed  men.^ 

85.  Methods  amd  Discipline. — The  methods  employed 
in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  Middle  Age  were  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  when  men  were  not  concerned 
about  liberty  and  intellectual  freedom  ;  and  when  they  thought 
more  about  the  teaching  of  dogmas  than  about  the  training 
of  the  intelligence.  The  teachers  recited  or  read  their 
lectures,  and  the  pupils  learned  by  heart.  The  discipline 
was  harsh.  Corrupt  human  nature  was  distrusted.  In  1363, 
pupils  were  forbidden  the  use  of  benches  and  chairs,  on  the 
pretext  that  such  high  seats  were  an  encouragement  to  pride. 
For  securing  obedience,  corporal  chastisements  were  used 
and  abused.  The  rod  is  in  fashion  in  the  fifteenth  as  it  was 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  There  is  no  other  difference,"  says  an  historian,  "  except 
that  the  rods  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  twice  as  long  as 
those  in  the  fourteenth."'  Let  us  note,  however,  the  pro- 
test of  Saint  Anselm,  a  protest  that  pointed  out  the  evil 
rather  than  cured  it.     ''Day  and  night,"  said  an  abbot  to 

1  This  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  education  of  an  age  is  the  es> 
ponent  of  its  real  or  supposed  needs.    (P.) 

*  Monteil*  HUtaire  des  Fraw^aU  des  divers  4tat9. 
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Saint  Anselm,  '^we  do  not  cease  to  chastise  the  children 
confided  to  our  care,  and  they  grow  worse  and  worse." 
Anselm  replied,  '' Indeed  I  You  do  not  cease  to  chastise 
them !  And  when  they  are  gro¥m  up,  what  will  they  become  ? 
Idiotic  and  stopid.  A  fine  education  that,  which  makes 
brutes  of  men!  ...  If  you  were  to  plant  a  tree  in  your 
garden,  and  were  to  enclose  it  on  all  sides  so  that  it  could 
not  extend  its  branches,  what  would  you  find  when,  at  the  end 
of  several  years,  you  set  it  free  from  its  bands?  A  tree 
whose  branches  would  be  bent  and  crooked ;  and  would  it 
not  be  your  fault,  in  having  so  unreasonably  confined  it?  '* 

86.  The  UNiVERsniES.  —  Save  daustral  and  cathedral 
schools,  to  which  must  be  added  some  parish  schools,  the 
earliest  example  of  our  village  schools,  the  sole  educational 
establishment  of  the  Middle  Age  was  what  is  caUed  the  Unt- 
versUy,  Towards  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  we 
see  multiplying  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  those  centres  of 
study,  those  collections  of  students  which  recall  from  afar 
the  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Of  such  establishments 
were  the  university  which  opened  at  Paris  for  the  teaching 
of  theology  and  philosophy  (1200)  ;  the  universities  of 
Naples  (1224),  of  Prague  (1345),  of  Vienna  (1365),  of 
Heidelberg  (1386),  ete.^  Without  being  completely  affran- 
chised from  sacerdotal  control,  these  universities  were  a  first 
expansion  of  free  science.  As  far  back  as  the  ninth  century, 
the  Arabs  had  given  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Europe  by 
founding  at  Salamanca,  at  Cordova,  and  in  other  cities  of 
Spain,  schools  where  all  the  sciences  were  cultivated. 

87.  Gerson  (1363-1429).  —With  the  gentle  Gerson,  the 
supposed  author  of  the  Imitation^  it  seems  that  the  dreary  dia* 

1  Cambridge  (1109),  Oxford  (1140). 
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lecticB  di8ai^>ear  to  let  the  heart  speak  and  make  way  for 
feeling.  The  ChanoeUor  of  the  Uniyersitj  of  Paris  is  distin- 
guished from  the  men  of  his  time  by  his  love  for  the  people. 
He  wrote  in  the  common  tongue  little  elementary  treatises 
for  the  use  and  within  the  comprehension  of  the  plain  people. 
His  Latin  work,  entitled  De  parvulis  ad  Christum  trahendis 
(^'Little  children  whom  we  must  lead  to  Christ"),  giyes 
evidence  of  a  large  spirit  of  sweetness  and  goodness.  It 
abounds  in  subtile  and  delicate  observations.  For  exam- 
ple, Gereon  demands  of  teachers  patience  and  tenderness : 
^'  Little  children,"  he  says,  '^  are  more  easUy  managed  by 
caresses  than  by  fear."  For  these  fi*ail  creatures  he  dreads 
the  contagion  of  example.  ^^  No  living  being  is  more  in 
danger  than  the  child  of  allowing  himself  to  be  corrupted  by 
another  child."  In  his  eyes,  the  little  child  is  a  delicate 
plant  that  must  be  carefully  protected  against  every  evil  in- 
fluence, and,  in  particular,  against  pernicious  literature,  such 
as  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  Gerson  condemns  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  requires  that  teachers  shall  have  for  their  pupils 
the  affection  of  a  father :  — 

''  Above  all  else,  let  the  teacher  make  an  effort  to  be  a 
father  to  his  pupils.  Let  him  never  be  angry  with  them. 
Let  him  always  be  simple  in  his  instruction,  and  relate  to  his 
pupils  that  which  is  wholesome  and  agreeable."  Tender- 
hearted and  exalted  spirit,  Gerson  is  a  precursor  of  Fenelon.^ 

88.  VrnowNO  da  Feltbb  (1379-1446).  —  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  place  beside  Gerson  one  of  his  Italian  contemporaries, 
the  celebrated  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua.     It  was  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the 

1  In  the  TraiU  de  la  vitite  dea  dioceses^  in  1400,  he  directed  the  biahops  to 
mqnire  whether  each  pariah  had  a  aohool,  and,  in  case  there  were  none,  to 
establish  one. 
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Prince  of  Gk>iu:agas,  and  as  founder  of  an  edacational  estab- 
lishmeht  at  Venice,  that  Vittorino  found  occasion  to  show 
his  aptitude  for  educational  work.  With  him,  education 
again  became  what  it  was  in  Greece, — the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  body.  Gymnastic  exercises,  such  as 
swimming,  riding,  fencing,  restored  to  honor ;  attention  to 
the  exterior  qualities  of  fine  bearing;  an  interesting  and 
agreeable  method  of  instruction ;  a  constant  effort  to  discover 
the  character  and  aptitudes  of  children;  a  conscientious 
preparation  for  each  lesson ;  assiduous  watchfulness  over  the 
work  of  pupils ;  such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  peda- 
gogy of  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  a  system  of  teaching  evidently 
in  advance  of  his  time,  and  one  which  deserves  a  longer 
study. 

89.  Othsb  Teachers  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Age. 
—Were  we  writing  a  work  of  erudition,  there  would  be 
other  thinkers  to  point  out  in  the  last  years  of  the  Middle 
Age,  in  that  uncertain  and,  so  to  speak,  twilight  period 
which  serves  as  a  transition  from  the  night  of  the  Middle 
Age  to  the  full  day  of  the  Renaissance.  Among  others,  let 
us  notice  the  Chevalier  de  la  Tour-Landry  and  ^neas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Tour-Landry,  in  the  work  which  he 
wrote  for  the  education  of  his  daughters  (1372) ,  scarcely  rises 
above  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Woman,  as  he  thinks,  is  made 
to  pray  and  to  go  to  church.  The  model  which  he  sets  be- 
fore his  daughters  is  a  countess,  who  '^  each  day  wished  to 
hear  three  masses."  He  recommends  fasting  three  times  a 
week  in  order  *^  the  better  to  subdue  the  flesh,"  and  to  pre- 
vent it  '^  from  diverting  itself  too  much."  There  is  neither 
responsibility  nor  proper  dignity  for  the  wife,  who  owes 
obedience  to  her  husband,  her  lord,  and  ^*  should  do  his  will. 
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whether  wrong  or  right;   if  wrong,  she  is  absolyed  from 
blame,  as  the  blame  falls  on  her  lord." 

JSneas  Sylvius,  the  future  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  his  tract  on 
The  Education  of  Children  (1451),  is  already  a  man  of  the 
Renaissance,  since  he  recommends  with  enthusiasm  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  most  of  the  classical  authors.  However, 
he  traces  a  programme  of  studies  relatively  liberal.  By  the 
side  of  the  humanities  he  places  the  sciences  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  ^^  which  are  necessary,"  he  says,  ^'  for  train- 
ing the  mind  and  assuring  rapidity  of  conceptions " ;  and 
also  history  and  geography.  He  had  himself  composed  his- 
torical narratives  accompanied  by  maps.  The  distrusts  of 
an  overstrained  devotion  were  no  longer  felt  by  a  teacher 
who  wrote,  "There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  precious 
or  more  beautiful  than  an  enlightened  intelligence." 

90.  RECAPrruLATiON.  —  It  is  thus  that  the  Middle  Age  in 
drawing  to  a  close  came  nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  way  of 
continuous  progress,  to  the  decisive  emancipation  which  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were  soon  to  perpetuate. 
But  the  Middle  Age,  in  itself,  whatever  effort  may  be  put 
forth  at  this  day  to  rehabilitate  it,  and  to  discover  in  it 
the  golden  age  of  modem  societies,  remains  an  ill-starred 
epoch.  A  few  virtues,  negative  ^or  the  most  part,  virtues 
of  obedience  and  consecration,  cannot  atone  for  the  real 
faults  of  those  rude  and  barbarous  centuries.  A  higher 
education  reserved  to  ecclesiastics  and  men  of  noble  rank ; 
an  instruction  which  consisted  in  verbal  legerdemain,  which 
developed  only  the  mechanism  of  reasoning,  and  made  of 
the  intelligence  a  prisoner  of  the  formal  syllogism ;  agreea- 
bly to  the  barbarism  of  primitive  times,  a  fantastic  pedantry 
which  lost  itself  in  superficial  discussions  and  in  verbal 
distinctions ;  popular  education  almost  null,  and  restricted  to 
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the  teaching  of  the  catechism  in  Latin ;  finaUy,  a  Church, 
absolute  and  soyereign,  which  determined  for  all,  great  and 
small,  the  limits  of  thought,  of  belief,  and  of  action ;  such 
was,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age.  It  was  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance  to 
affranchise  the  human  mind,  to  excite  and  to  reveal  to  itself 
the  unconscious  need  of  instruction,  and  by  the  fruitful 
alliance  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  profane  letters,  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  of  modem  education. 

[91.  Analytical  SuMMABT.  —  1.  The  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  Middle  Age  education  was  the  domination  of 
religious  conceptions.  The  training  was  for  the  life  to  come, 
rather  than  for  this  life ;  it  was  almost  exclusively  religious 
and  moral ;  was  based  on  authority ;  and  included  the  whole 
human  race. 

2.  This  alliance  of  church  and  school,  while  giving  an 
exclusive  aim  to  education,  also  gave  it  a  spirit  of  intense 
seriousness  and  earnestness.  The  survivals  of  this  histori- 
cal alliance  are  church  and  parish  schools,  and  a  disposition 
of  the  modem  Church  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  State  to 
educate. 

3.  The  supreme  importance  attached  to  the  Scriptures 
made  education  literary;  made  instruction  dogmatic  and 
arbitrary ;  exalted  words  over  things ;  inculcated  a  taste  for 
abstract  and  formal  reasoning ;  made  learning  a  process  of 
memorizing ;  and  stifled  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  the  whole  world  in  one  Christian 
Conmionwealth,  led  to  the  intellectual  enfranchisement  of 
woman  and  to  the  rise  of  primary  education  proper. 

5.  The  general  tendency  was  towards  harshness  in  disci- 
pline, coarseness  in  habits  and  manners,  and  a  contempt  for 
the  amenities  of  life. 
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6.  ScholasticiBm  erred  by  exaggeration;  but  its  general 
effect  was  to  develop  the  power  of  deductiYe  reasoning,  to 
teach  the  use  of  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  and 
to  make  apparent  the  need  of  nice  discriminations  in  the  use 
of  words. 

7.  The  great  intellectual  lesson  taught  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  attaining  compass,  symmetry,  and  moderation.^ 
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92.    GXNSRU.     CHAKACFRRISnCS    07    THE    EdDCATIOM     OT 

THK  Sixteenth  Cbntcbt.  —  Modem  edacation  begins  with 
the  Ren^saance.  The  educational  methods  that  we  then 
b^io  to  discern  will  doubtless  not  be  developed  and 
perfected  till  a  later  period;  the  new  doctiineB  will  pass 
into  practice  onl;  gradaallj,  and  with  the  general  pn^freas 
of  the  times.  But  from  the  sixteeath  century  education 
is  in  poBseBsioD  of  its  essential  principles.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Middle  Age,  orcr-rigid  and  represeive,  which 
condemned  the  body  to  a  regime  too  severe,  and  the 
mind   to   a   discipline    too    narrow,  is   to    be   succeeded, 
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at  least  in  theory,  by  an  edacation  broader  and  more 
liberal;  which  will  give  due  attention  to  hygiene  and 
physical  exercises;  which  will  enfranchise  the  intelligence, 
hitherto  the  prisoner  of  the  sj'llogism ;  which  will  call  into 
play  the  moral  forces,  instead  of  repressing  them;  which 
will  substitute  real  studies  for  the  verbal  subtilties  of  dia- 
lectics ;  which  will  give  the  preference  to  things  over  words ; 
which,  finally,  instead  of  developing  but  a  single  faculty,  the 
reason,  and  instead  of  reducing  man  to  a  sort  of  dialectic 
automaton,  will  seek  to  develop  the  whole  man,  mind  and 
body,  taste  and  knowledge,  heart  and  will. 

93.  Causes  op  the  Renaissance  in  Education.  —  The 
men  of  the  sixteenth  centur}*  having  renewed  with  classical 
antiquity  an  intercourse  that  had  been  too  long  interrupted, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  propose  to  the  young  the 
study  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  What  is  called 
secondary  instruction  really  dates  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  crude  works  of  the  Middle  Age  are  succeeded  by 
the  elegant  compositions  of  Athens  and  Rome,  henceforth 
made  accessible  to  all  through  the  art  of  printing ;  and,  with 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors,  there  reappear  through  the 
fruitful  effect  of  imitation,  their  qualities  of  correctness  in 
thought,  of  literary  taste,  and  of  elegance  in  form.  In 
France,  as  in  Italy,  the  national  tongues,  moulded,  and, 
as  it  were,  consecrated  by  writers  of  genius,  become  the 
instruments  of  an  intellectual  propaganda.  Artistic  taste, 
revived  by  the  rich  products  of  a  race  of  incomparable  artists, 
gives  an  extension  to  the  horizon  of  life,  and  creates  a  new 
class  of  emotions.  Finally,  the  Protestant  Reform  develops 
individual  thought  and  free  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  its  success,  it  imposes  still  greater  efforts  on  the  Catholic 
Church. 
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ThiB  is  not  saying  that  everything  is  faultless  in  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  First,  as  is  natural 
for  innovators,  the  thought  of  the  teachers  of  this  period  is 
marked  by  enthusiasm  rather  than  by  precision.  They  are 
more  zealous  in  pointing  out  the  end  to  be  attained,  than 
exact  in  determining  the  means  to  be  employed.  Besides, 
Bome  of  them  are  content  to  emancipate  the  mind,  but  forget 
to  give  it  proper  direction.  Finally,  others  make  a  wrong 
use  of  the  ancients ;  they  are  too  much  preoccupied  with  the 
form  and  the  purity  of  language ;  they  fall  into  Ciceromania^ 
and  it  is  not  their  fault  if  a  new  superstition,  that  of  rhetoric, 
does  not  succeed  the  old  superstition,  that  of  the  syllogism. 

94.  The  Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Education  in 
THE  Sixteenth  Century.  —  In  the  history  of  education  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  must,  moreover,  carefully  distinguish 
the  theory  from  the  practice.  The  theory  of  education  is 
already  boldly  put  forward,  and  is  in  advance  of  its  age ; 
while  the  practice  is  still  dragging  itself  painfully  along  on 
the  beaten  road,  notwithstanding  some  successful  attempts 
at  improvement. 

The  theory  we  must  look  for  in  the  works  of  Erasmus, 
Rabelais,  and  Montaigne,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  before 
pretending  to  surpass  them,  even  at  this  day,  we  should 
rather  attempt  to  overtake  them,  and  to  equal  them  in  the 
most  of  their  pedagogical  precepts. 

The  practice  is,  first,  the  development  of  the  study  of  the 
humanities,  particularly  in  the  early  colleges  of  the  Jesuits, 
and,  before  the  Jesuits,  in  certain  Protestant  colleges,  partic- 
ularly in  the  college  at  Strasburg,  so  brilliantly  administered 
by  the  celebrated  Sturm  (1507-1589) .  Then  it  is  the  revival 
of  higher  instruction,  denoted  particularly  by  the  foundation 
of  the  College  of  France  (1530),  and  by  the  brilliant  lec« 
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tores  of  BamuB.  Finally,  it  is  the  progress,  we  might 
almost  say  the  birth,  of  primary  instruction,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  reformers,  and  especially  of  Lather. 
Neyertheless,  the  educational  thought  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  in  advance  of  educational  practice;  theories 
greatly  anticipate  applications,  and  constitute  almost  all  that 
is  descrying  of  special  note. 

95.  Erasmus  (1467-1586). — By  his  numerous  writings, 
translations,  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  original  works, 
Erasmus  diffused  about  him  his  own  passionate  fondness  for 
classical  literature,  and  communicated  this  taste  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Without  having  a  direct  influence  on  education, 
since  he  scarcely  taught  himself,  he  encouraged  the  study  of 
the  ancients  by  his  example,  and  by  his  active  propagan- 
dism.  The  scholar  who  said,  '^  When  I  have  money,  I  will 
first  buy  Greek  books  and  then  clothes,"  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  among  the  creators  of  secondary 
instruction. 

96.  The  Education  of  Erasmus  :  the  Jeromttes.  — 
Erasmus  was  educated  by  the  monks,  as  Voltaire  was  by  the 
Jesuits,  a  circumstance  that  has  cost  these  liberal  thinkers 
none  of  their  independent  disposition,  and  none  of  their 
satirical  spirit.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  Erasmus  entered  the 
college  of  Deventer,  in  Holland.  This  college  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Jeromites,  or  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 
Founded  in  1340  by  Grerard  Groot,  the  association  of  the 
Jeromites  undertook,  among  other  occupations,  the  instruc- 
tion of  children.  Very  mystical,  and  very  ascetic  at  first) 
the  disciples  of  Gerard  Groot  restricted  themselves  to  teach- 
ing the  Bible,  to  reading,  and  writing.  They  proscribed,  as 
useless  to  piety,  letters  and  the  sciences.  But  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  under  the  influence  of  John  of  Wessel  and 
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Radolph  Agrioola,  the  Jeromites  became  transformed ;  they 
were  the  precursors  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  alliance  between  profane  letters  and  Christianity. 
**  We  may  read  Ovid  once,"  said  John  of  Wessel,  "  but  we 
ought  to  read  Vii^,  Horace,  and  Terence,  with  more  atten- 
tion." Horace  and  Terence  were  precisely  the  favorite 
authors  of  Erasmus,  who  learned  them  by  heart  at  Deven- 
ter.  Agricola,  of  whom  Erasmus  speaks  only  with  enthu- 
siasm, was  also  the  zealous  propagator  of  the  great  works 
of  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  severe  critic  of  the 
state  of  educational  practice  of  the  time  when  the  school 
was  too  much  like  a  prison. 

«« K  there  is  anything  which  has  a  contradictory  name," 
he  said, ''  it  is  the  school.  The  Greeks  called  it  cfxoX^,  which 
means  leisure^  recreation;  and  the  Latins,  ludtiSj  that  is, 
play*  But  there  is  nothing  farther  removed  from  recreation 
and  play.  Aristophanes  called  it  tf^ficnrrurnipwi^^  that  is, 
ptoce  of  care,  of  torment,  and  this  is  surely  the  designation 
which  best  befits  it." 

Erasmus  then  had  for  his  first  teachers  enlightened  men, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  monastic  condition,  both  knew 
and  loved  antiquity.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Erasmus 
was  his  own  teacher.  By  personal  effort  he  put  himself  at 
the  school  of  the  ancients.  He  was  all  his  life  a  student. 
Now  he  was  a  foundation  scholar  at  the  college  of  Montaigu, 
in  F&ris,  and  now  preceptor  to  gentlemen  of  wealth.  He 
was  always  in  pursuit  of  learning,  going  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  that  he  might  find  in  each  cultivated  city  new  oppor- 
tunities for  self -instruction. 

97.  Pedagogical  Works  op  Erasmus. — Most  of  the 
works  written  by  Erasmus  relate  to  instruction.  Some  of 
them  are  fairly  to  be  classed  as  text-books,  elementary 
treatises  on  practical  education,  as.  to'  example,  his  books 
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On  the  Manner  of  writing  Letters^  Upon  Rules  of  Etiquette 
for  the  Toung^  etc.  We  may  also  notice  his  AdageSj  a  vast 
repertory  of  proverbs  and  maxims  borrowed  from  antiquity ; 
his  CoUoquiea^  a  collection  of  dialogues  for  the  use  of  the 
young,  though  the  author  here  treats  of  many  things  which 
a  pupil  should  never  hear  spoken  of.  Another  category 
should  include  works  of  a  more  theoretical  character,  in 
which  Erasmus  sets  forth  his  ideas  on  education.  In  the 
essay  On  t?ie  Order  of  Study  {de  Eatione  Studii) ,  he  seeks  out 
the  rules  for  instruction  in  literature,  for  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, for  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  and  for  the  explica- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Another  treatise, 
entitled  OftJie  First  Liberal  Education  of  Children  {De  pueris 
statim  ac  liberaliter  instituendis) ,  is  still  more  important,  and 
covers  the  whole  field  of  education.  Erasmus  here  studies 
the  character  of  the  child,  the  question  of  knowing  whethei 
the  first  years  of  child-life  can  be  turned  to  good  account, 
and  the  measures  that  are  to  be  taken  with  early  life.  He 
also  recommends  methods  that  are  attractive,  and  heartily 
condemns  the  barbarous  discipline  which  reigned  in  the 
schools  of  his  time. 

98.  Juvenile  Etiquette. — Erasmus  is  one  of  the  first 
educators  who  comprehended  the  importance  of  politeness. 
In  an  age  still  uncouth,  where  the  manners  of  even  the  cul- 
tivated classes  tolerated  usages  that  the  most  ignorant  rustic 
of  to-day  would  scorn,  it  was  good  to  call  the  attention  to 
outward  appearances  and  the  duties  of  politeness.  Eras- 
mus knew  perfectly  well  that  politeness  has  a  moral  side, 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  convention,  but  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  inner  disposition  of  a  well-ordered  soul.  So 
he  assigns  it  an  important  place  in  education : 

*^  The  duty  of  instructing  the  young/'  he  says,  '^  includes 
several  elements,  the  first  and  also  the  chief  of  which  is. 
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that  the  tender  mind  of  the  child  should  be  instrneted  in 
piety ;  the  second,  that  he  love  and  learn  the  liberal  arts ; 
the  third,  that  he  be  taught  tact  in  the  condact  of  social 
life  ;  and  the  fourth,  that  from  his  earliest  age  he  accustom 
himself  to  good  behavior,  based  on  moral  principles." 

We  need  not  be  astonished,  however,  to  find  that  the 
civility  of  Erasmus  is  still  imperfect,  now  too  free,  now  too 
exacting,  and  always  ingenuous.  ^'  It  is  a  religious  duty," 
he  says,  ^^  to  salute  him  who  sneezes."  '^  Morally  speaking, 
it  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  throw  the  head  back  while  drink- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  storks,  in  order  to  drain  the  last 
drop  from  the  glass."  '^  If  one  let  bread  fall  on  the  ground, 
he  should  kiss  it  after  having  picked  it  up."  On  the  other 
hand,  Erasmus  seems  to  allow  that  the  nose  may  be  wiped 
with  the  fingers,  but  he  forbids  the  use  of  the  cap  or  the 
sleeve  for  this  purpose.  He  requires  that  the  face  shall  be 
bathed  with  pure  water  in  the  morning;  ''but,"  he  adds, 
''  to  repeat  this  afterwards  is  nonsense." 

99.  Eaklt  Education.  —  Like  Quintilian,  by  whom  he  is 
often  inspired,  Erasmus  does  not  scorn  to  enter  the  primary 
school,  and  to  shape  the  first  exercises  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture.    Upon  many  points,  the  thought  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury scholar  is  but  an  echo  of  the  InstittUes  of  Oratory^  or 
of  the  educational  essays  of  Plutarch.     Some  of  his  maxims 
deserve  to  be  reproduced :  ''We  learn  with  great  willingnesa 
from  those  whom  we  love;"  "Parents  themselves  cannot 
properly  bring  up  their  children  if  they  make  themselves 
only  to  be    feared;"  "There  are  children  who  would  be 
killed  sooner  than  made  better  by  blows :  by  mildness  and 
kind    admonitions,  one  may  make   of   them   whatever   he 
will ;  "   "  Children  will  learn   to  speak  their  native  tongue 
without  any  weariness,  by  usage  and  practice;"  "Drill  in 
reading  cui^  writing  is  a  little  bit  tiresome,  and  the  teacher 
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will  ingenioUBly  palliate  the  tedium  by  the  artifice  of  an 
attractive  method;''  ^^The  ancients  moulded  toothsome 
dainties  into  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
made  children  swallow  the  alphabet;"  ^^In  the  matter  of 
grammatical  rules,  instruction  should  at  the  first  be  limited 
to  the  most  simple ;"  ^^  As  the  body  in  infant  years  is  nour- 
ished by  little  portions  distributed  at  intervals,  so  should 
the  mind  of  the  child  be  nurtured  by  items  of  knowledge 
adapted  to  its  weakness,  and  distributed  little  by  little." 

From  out  these  quotations  there  appears  a  method  of 
instruction  that  is  kindly,  lovable,  and  full  of  tenderness  for 
the  young.  Erasmus  claims  for  them  the  nourishing  care 
and  caresses  of  the  mother,  the  familiarity  and  goodness  of 
the  father,  cleanliness,  and  even  elegance  in  the  school,  and 
finally,  the  mildness  and  indulgence  of  the  teacher. 

100.  The  Instruction  op  Women.  —  The  scholars  of 
the  Renaissance  did  not  exclude  women  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  literary  treasures  that  a  recovered  antiquity  had 
disclosed  to  themselves.  Erasmus  admits  them  to  an  equal 
share. 

In  the  CoUoquy  of  the  Ahhi  and  the  Educated  Woman^ 
Magdala  claims  for  herself  the  right  to  learn  Latin,  '^  so  that 
she  may  hold  converse  each  day  with  so  many  authors  who 
are  so  eloquent,  so  instructive,  so  wise,  and  such  good  coun- 
sellors." In  the  book  called  Christian  Marriage^  Erasmus 
banters  young  ladies  who  learn  only  to  make  a  bow,  to  hold 
the  hands  crossed,  to  bite  their  lips  when  they  laugh,  to  eat 
and  drink  as  little  as  possible  at  table,  after  having  taken 
ample  portions  in  private.  More  ambitious  for  the  wife, 
Erasmus  recommends  her  to  pursue  the  studies  which  will 
assist  her  in  educating  her  own  children,  and  in  taking  part 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  her  husband. 
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Viyes,  a  oontemporary  of  Erasmus  (1492-1540)9  a  Span- 
ish teacher,  expressed  analogous  ideas  in  his  books  on  the 
education  of  women,  in  which  he  reconmiends  young  women 
to  read  Plato  and  Seneca. 

To  sum  up,  the  pedagogy  of  Erasmus  is  not  without  value ; 
but  with  him,  education  ran  the  risk  of  remaining  exclusively 
Greek  and  Latin.  A  humanist  above  everything  else,  he 
granted  but  very  small  place  to  the  sciences,  and  to  history, 
which  it  sufficed  to  skim  over,  as  he  said ;  and,  what  reveals 
his  inmost  nature,  he  recommended  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  for  this  reason  in  particular,  that  the  writer  will  find 
in  the  knowledge  of  nature  an  abundant  source  of  metaphors, 
images,  and  comparisons. 

101.  Babblais  (1483-1553).— Wholly  different  is  the 
spirit  of  Rabelais,  who,  under  a  fanciful  and  original  form, 
has  sketched  a  complete  system  of  education.  Some  pages 
of  marked  gravity  in  the  midst  of  the  epic  vagabondage  of 
his  burlesque  work,  give  him  the  right  to  appear  in  the  first 
rank  among  those  who  have  reformed  the  art  of  training  and 
developing  the  human  soul.^ 

The  pedagogy  of  Rabelais  is  the  first  appearance  of  what 
may  be  called  realism  in  instruction,  in  distinction  fh>m  the 
scholastic  formalism.  The  author  of  Oargantua  turns  the 
mind  of  the  young  man  towards  objects  truly  worthy  of  oc- 
cupying his  attention.  He  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  future 
reserved  to  scientific  education,  and  to  the  study  of  nature. 
He  invites  the  mind,  not  to  the  labored  subtilties  and  com- 
plicated tricks  which  scholasticism  had  brought  into  fashion, 
but  to  manly  efforts,  and  to  a  wide  unfolding  of  human 

nature. 

« 

^  Sae  especially  the  foUowing  ohapters:  Book  L  chaps,  ziy.,  zy.,  xxi, 
yrn.,  zzxr.;  Book  IL  chaps,  v.,  vx.,  to.,  vm. 
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102.  Cbiticism  of  the  Old  Education  :  Garoantua  and 
EuDEMON.  —  In  the  manners  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
keen  satire  of  Rabelais  found  many  opportunities  for  dis- 
porting itself ;  and  his  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  collection 
of  pamphlets.  But  there  is  nothing  that  he  has  pursued 
with  more  sarcasms  than  the  education  of  his  day. 

At  the  outset,  Gargantua  is  educated  according  to  the 
scholastic  methods.  He  works  for  twenty  years  with  all  his 
might,  and  learns  so  perfectly  the  books  that  he  studies  that 
he  can  recite  them  by  heart,  backwards  and  forwards,  ^^  and 
yet  his  father  discovered  that  all  this  profited  him  nothing ; 
and  what  is  worse,  that  it  made  him  a  madcap,  a  ninny, 
dreamy,  and  infatuated.*' 

To  that  unintelligent  and  artificial  training  which  sur- 
charges the  memory,  which  holds  the  pupil  for  long  years 
over  insipid  books,  which  robs  the  mind  of  all  independent 
activity,  which  dulls  rather  than  sharpens  the  intelligence,  — 
to  all  this  Rabelais  opposes  a  natural  education,  which  appeals 
to  experience  and  to  facts,  which  trains  the  young  man,  not 
only  for  the  discussions  of  the  schools,  but  for  real  life,  and 
for  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  which,  finally,  enriches 
the  intelligence  and  adorns  the  memory  without  stifling  the 
native  graces  and  the  free  activities  of  the  spirit. 

Eudemon,  who,  in  Rabelais'  romance,  represents  the  pupil 
trained  by  the  new  methods,  knows  how  to  think  with  accu- 
racy and  speak  with  facility;  his  bearing  is  without  bold- 
ness, but  with  confidence.  When  introduced  to  Gargantua, 
he  turns  towards  him,  ''cap  in  hand,  with  open  countenance, 
ruddy  lips,  stead}'^  eyes,  and  with  modesty  becoming  a 
youth  "  ;  he  salutes  him  elegantly  and  graciously.  To  aU 
the  pleasant  things  which  Eudemon  says  to  him,  Gargantua 
finds  nothing  to  say  in  reply :  ''  His  countenance  appeared 
as  though  he  had  taken  to  crying  immoderately ;  he  hid  hit 
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face  in  his  cap,  and  not  a  single  word  could  be  drawn  fh>ni 
him." 

In  these  two  pupils,  so  different  in  manner,  Rabelais  hat 
personified  two  contrasted  methods  of  education :  that  whichi 
by  mechanical  exercises  of  memory,  enfeebles  and  dulls 
the  intelligence ;  and  that  which,  with  larger  grants  ci) 
liberty,  develops  keen  intelligences,  and  frank  and  open 
characters. 

108.  The  New  Education.  —  Let  us  now  notice  with 
some  detail  how  Rabelais  conceives  this  new  education.^ 
After  having  thrown  into  sharp  relief  the  faults  con- 
tracted by  Gargantua  in  the  school  of  his  first  teachers,  he 
entrusts  him  to  a  preceptor,  Ponocrates,  who  is  charged  with 
correcting  his  faults,  and  with  re-moulding  him ;  he  is  to 
employ  his  own  principles  in  the  government  of  his  pupil. 

Ponocrates  proceeds  slowly  at  first;  he  considers  that 
^'  nature  does  not  endure  sudden  changes  without  great 
violence."  He  studies  and  observes  his  pupil ;  he  wishes  to 
judge  of  his  natural  disposition.  Then  he  sets  himself  to 
work  ;  he  undertakes  a  general  recasting  of  the  character  and 
spirit  of  Gargantua,  while  directing,  at  the  same  time,  his 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education. 

104.  Physical  Education.  —  Hygiene  and  gymnastics, 
cleanliness  which  protects  the  body,  and  exercise  which 
strengthens  it,  —  these  two  essential  parts  of  physical  edu- 


1  The  contrast  between  the  general  system  of  education  that  culmin- 
ated with  the  Reformation,  and  the  system  that  had  its  rise  at  the  same 
period,  is  so  marked  that  there  is  an  historical  propriety  in  calling  the  first 
the  old  education,  and  the  second,  or  later,  the  new  education.  RecoUect- 
Ing  the  tendency  of  the  homan  mind  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  an 
opposite  extreme,  we  may  suspect  that  the  final  state  of  edncational 
thought  and  practice  wiU  represent  a  mean  between  these  two  contrasted 
syBtems:  it  Is  inconceivable  that  the  old  was  whoUy  wrong,  or  that  tba 
vew  is  whoUy  right.    (P.) 
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cation  receive  equal  attention  from  Rabelais.  Erasmna 
thought  it  was  nonsense  (^^  ne  rime  d  rien  ")  to  wash  more 
than  once  a  day.  Grargantua,  on  the  contrary,  after  eating, 
bathes  his  hands  and  his  eyes  in  fresh  water.  Rabelais  does 
not  forget  that  he  has  been  a  physician ;  he  omits  no  detail 
relative  to  the  care  of  the  body,  even  the  most  repugnant. 
He  is  far  fh>m  believing,  with  the  mystics  of  the  Middle 
Age,  that  it  is  permissible  to  lodge  knowledge  in  a  sordid 
body,  and  that  a  foul  or  neglected  exterior  is  not  unbefitting 
virtuous  souls.  The  first  preceptors  of  Gargantua  said  that 
it  sufficed  to  comb  one's  hair  '^  with  the  four  fingers  and  the 
thumb;  and  that  whoever  combed,  washed,  and  cleansed 
himself  otherwise,  was  losing  his  time  in  this  world."  With 
Ponocrates,  Gargantua  reforms  his  habits,  and  tries  to  re- 
semble Eudemon,  ^'  whose  hair  was  so  neatiy  combed,  who 
was  so  well  dressed,  of  such  fine  appearance,  and  was  so 
modest  in  his  bearing,  that  he  much  more  resembled  a  littie 
angel  than  a  man." 

Rabelais  attaches  equal  importance  to  gymnastics,  to  walk- 
ing, and  to  active  life  in  the  open  air.  He  does  not  allow 
Gargantua  to  grow  pale  over  his  books,  and  to  protract  his 
study  into  the  night.  After  the  morning's  lessons,  he  takes 
him  out  to  play.  Tennis  and  ball  follow  the  application  to 
books :  ''  He  exercises  his  body  just  as  vigorously  as  he  had 
before  exercised  his  mind."  And  so,  after  the  study  of  the 
afternoon  till  the  supper  hour,  Gargantua  devotes  his  time 
to  physical  exercises.  Riding,  wrestiing,  swimming,  every 
species  of  physical  recreation,  gymnastics  under  all  its  forms, 
— there  is  nothing  which  Gargantua  does  not  do  to  give  agility 
to  his  limbs  and  to  strengthen  his  muscles.  Here,  as  in 
other  places,  Rabelais  stretches  a  point,  and  purposely  resorts 
to  exaggeration  in  order  to  make  his  thought  better  compre- 
hended.   It  would  require  days  of  several  times  twenty-four 
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hoan,  in  order  that  a  real  man  ooold  find  the  time  to  do  all 
that  the  author  of  Gargantua  requires  of  his  giant.  In  con- 
trast with  the  long  asceticism  of  the  Middle  Age,  he  proposes 
a  real  revelry  of  gymnastics  for  the  colossal  body  of  his  hero. 
We  will  not  forget  that  here,  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
Babelais'  work,  fiction  is  ever  mingled  with  fact.  Rabelais 
wrote  for  giants,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  demand 
gigantesque  efforts  of  them.  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
exact  thought  of  the  author,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  his 
fantastic  exaggerations  to  human  proportions. 

105.  Intellectual  Education.  —  For  the  mind,  as  for 
the  body,  Rabelais  requires  prodigies  of  activity.  Gargantua 
rises  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
day  is  filled  with  study.  For  the  indolent  contemplations  of 
the  Middle  Age,  Rabelais  substitutes  an  incessant  effort  and 
an  intense  activity  of  the  mind.  Gargantua  first  studies  the 
ancient  languages,  and  the  first  place  is  given  to  Greeks 
which  Rabelais  rescues  from  the  long  discredit  into  which  it 
had  fallen  in  the  Middle  Age,  as  is  proved  by  the  vulgar 
adage,  ^'  Orcecum  est^  non  legitur,'* 

^'  Now,  all  disciplines  are  restored,  and  the  languages  rein- 
stated, —  Greek  (without  which  it  is  a  shame  for  a  person 
to  call  himself  learned),  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Latin.  There 
are  very  elegant  and  correct  editions  in  use,  which  have  been 
invented  in  my  age  by  divine  inspiration,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  artillery  was  invented  by  diabolic  suggestion.  The 
whole  world  is  full  of  wise  men,  of  learned  teachers,  and  of 
very  large  libraries,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  neither  in  the 
time  of  Plato  nor  in  that  of  Cicero,  nor  in  that  of  Papiniauy 
were  there  such  opportunities  for  study  as  we  see  to-day." 

Like  aU  his  contemporaries,  Rabelais  is  an  enthusiast  in 
classical  learning ;  but  he  is  distinguished  from  them  by  a 
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very  decided  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  in  particalar  for  the 
natural  sciences. 

106.  The  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences.  — The  Mid- 
dle Age  had  completely  neglected  the  study  of  nature.  The 
art  of  observing  was  ignored  by  those  snbtile  dialecticians, 
who  would  know  nothing  of  the  physical  world  except  through 
the  theories  of  Aristotle  or  the  dogmas  of  the  sacred  books ; 
who  attached  no  value  to  the  study  of  the  material  universe, 
the  transient  and  despised  abode  of  immortal  souls;  and 
who,  moreover,  flattered  themselves  that  they  could  discover 
at  the  end  of  their  syllogisms  all  that  was  necessary  to  know 
about  it.  Rabelais  is  certainly  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  of 
that  grand  school  of  educators  who  place  the  sciences  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  studies  worthy  of  human  thought. 

The  scholar  of  the  Middle  Age  knew  nothing  of  the 
world.  Gargantua  requires  of  his  son  that  he  shall  know  it 
under  all  its  aspects : 

'^  As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature,"  he  writes 
to  Pantagruel,  "  I  would  have  you  devote  yourself  to  them 
with  great  care,  so  that  tliere  shall  be  neither  sea,  river,  nor 
fountain,  whose  fish  you  do  not  know.  All  the  birds  of  the 
air,  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  fruits  of  the  forests,  all  the 
grasses  of  the  earth,  all  the  metals  concealed  in  the  depths 
of  the  abysses,  the  precious  stones  of  the  entire  East  and 
South,  —  none  of  these  should  be  unknown  to  you.  By  fre- 
quent dissections,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  other  world, 
which  is  man.  In  a  word,  I  point  out  a  new  world  of 
knowledge." 

Nothing  is  omitted,  it  is  observed,  from  what  constitutes 
the  science  of  the  universe  or  tlie  knowledge  of  man. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  Rabelais  wishes  his  pupil 
not  only  to  know,  but  to  love  and  experience  nature.     He 

:^  -r.  r.  . 
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reoommendB  his  pnpils  to  go  and  read  the  Oeorgica  of  Viigil 
in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  woods.  The  precursor  of 
BoDBseaa  on  this  point  as  upon  some  others,  he  thinks  there 
is  a  gain  in  spiritual  health  by  refreshing  the  imagination  and 
giving  repose  to  the  spirit,  through  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

Ponocrates,  in  order  to  afford  Gargantua  distraction  from 
his  extreme  attention  to  study,  recommended  once  each 
month  some  very  clear  and  serene  day,  on  which  they  set  out 
at  an  early  hour  from  the  city,  and  went  to  Chantilly,  or 
Boulogne,  or  Montrouge,  or  Pont  Charenton,  or  Vannes,  or 
Saint  Cloud.  And  there  they  passed  the  whole  day  in  play- 
ing, singing,  dancing,  frolicking  in  some  fine  meadow, 
hunting  for  sparrows,  collecting  pebbles,  fishing  for  frogs 
and  crabs.^ 

107.  Object  Lessons.  —  In  the  scheme  of  studies  planned 
by  Rabelais,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  always  on  the  alert, 
even  at  table.  There,  instruction  takes  place  while  talking. 
The  conversation  bears  upon  the  food,  upon  the  objects 
which  attract  the  attention  of  Gargantua,  upon  the  nature 
and  properties  of  water,  wine,  bread,  and  salt.  Every  sen- 
sible object  becomes  material  for  questions  and  explanations. 
Gargantua  often  takes  walks  across  fields,  and  he  studies 
botany  in  the  open  country,  ^'  passing  through  meadows  or 
other  grassy  places,  observing  trees  and  plants,  comparing 
them  with  ancient  books  where  they  are  described,  .  .  .  and 
taking  handfuls  of  them  home."  There  are  but  few  didactic 
lessons ;  intuitive  instruction,  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
objects  themselves,  such  is  the  method  of  Rabelais.  It  is 
in  the  same  spirit  that  he  sends  his  pupil  to  visit  the  stores 
of  the  silversmiths,  the  founderies,  the  alchemists'  labora- 

^  Book  I.  chap.  xziv. 
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tones,  and  shops  of  all  kinds,  —  real  scientific  excursions, 
such  as  are  in  vogue  to-day.  Rabelais  would  form  a  com- 
plete man,  skilled  in  art  and  industry,  and  also  capable,  like 
the  Emile  of  Rousseau,  of  devoting  himself  to  manual  labor. 
When  the  weather  is  rainy,  and  walking  impracticable,  Gar- 
gantua  employs  his  time  in  splitting  and  sawing  wood,  and 
in  threshing  grain  in  the  bam. 

108.  ATntACnvE  Methods.  —  By  a  reaction  against  the 
irksome  routine  of  the  Middle  Age,  Rabelais  would  have 
his  pupil  study  while  playing,  and  even  learn  mathematics 
«( through  recreation  and  amusement."  It  is  in  handling 
playing-cards  that  Gargantua  is  taught  thousands  of  '^  new 
inventions  which  relate  to  the  science  of  numbers."  The 
same  course  is  followed  in  geometry  and  astronomy.  The 
accomplishments  are  not  neglected,  especially  fencing.  Gar- 
gantua is  an  enormous  man,  who  is  to  be  developed  in  aU 
directions.  The  fine  arts,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  are 
not  strangers  to  him.  The  hero  of  Rabelais  represents,  not 
so  much  an  individual  man,  as  a  collective  being  who  per- 
sonifies the  whole  of  society,  with  all  the  variety  of  its  new 
aspirations,  and  with  all  the  intensity  of  its  multiplied  needs. 
While  the  Middle  Age,  through  a  narrow  spirit,  left  in  inac- 
tion certain  natural  tendencies,  Rabelais  calls  them  aU  into 
life,  without  choice,  it  is  true,  and  without  discrimination, 
with  the  whole  ardor  of  an  emancipated  imagination. 

109.  Religious  Education.  — In  respect  of  religion  as  of 
everything  else,  Rabelais  is  the  adversary  of  an  education 
wholly  exterior  and  of  pure  form.  He  ridicules  his  Gargan- 
tua, who,  before  his  intellectual  conversion,  when  he  was 
still  at  the  school  of  '^  his  preceptors,  the  sophists,"  goes  to 
church,  after  a  hearty  dinner,  to  hear  twenty-six  or  thirty 
masses.    What  he  substitutes  for  this  exterior  devotion,  for 
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fiiii  abofle  of  saperficial  practices,  is  a  real  feeling  of  piety, 
and  the  direct  reading  of  the  sacred  texts:  '^  It  is  while 
Graigantoa  was  being  dressed  that  there  was  read  to  him  a 
page  of  Divine  Scripture."^  Still  more,  it  is  the  intimate  and 
personal  adoration  '^  of  the  great  psalmodist  of  the  universe," 
excited  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  God.  Gargantua  and 
his  master,  Ponocrates,  have  scarcely  risen  when  they  observe 
the  state  of  the  heavens,  and  admire  the  celestial  vault.  In 
the  evening  they  devote  themselves  to  the  same  contempla- 
tion. After  his  meals,  as  before  going  to  sleep,  Gargantua 
offers  prayers  to  God,  to  adore  Him,  to  confirm  his  faith,  to 
glorify  Him  for  His  boundless  goodness,  to  thank  Him  for 
aU  the  time  past,  and  to  recommend  himself  to  Him  for  the 
time  to  come.  The  religious  feeling  of  Rabelais  proceeds  at 
the  same  time,  both  from  the  sentiment  which  provoked  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  of  which  he  came  near  being  an 
adherent,  and  from  tendencies  still  more  modem, — those,  for 
example,  which  animate  the  deistic  philosophy  of  Rousseau. 

110.  MoBAL  Education.  —  Those  who  know  Rabelais  only 
by  reputation,  or  through  some  of  his  innumerable  drolleries, 
will  perhaps  be  astonished  that  the  jovial  author  can  be 
counted  a  teacher  of  morals.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
misunderstand  the  sincere  and  lofty  inspiration  of  such  pas- 
sages as  this : 

^^  Because,  according  to  the  wise  Solomon,  wisdom  does 
not  enter  into  a  malevolent  soul,  and  knowledge  without  con- 
science is  but  the  ruin  of  the  soul ;  it  becomes  you  to  serve,  to 
love,  and  to  fear  God,  and  to  place  on  Him  all  your  thoughts, 

1  BabeUis  recommends  the  study  of  Hebrew,  so  that  the  sacred  books 
fOKj  be  known  in  their  original  form.  In  some  place  he  says :  '*  I  love  much 
more  to  hear  the  Gospel  than  to  hear  the  life  of  Saint  Margaret  or  some 
other  cant" 
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all  yoar  hopes.  ...  Be  suspieioos  of  the  errors  of  the  world. 
Apply  not  your  heart  to  vanity,  for  this  life  is  transitory ; 
but  the  word  of  Grod  endures  forever.  Be  useful  to  all  your 
neighbors,  and  love  them  as  yourself.  Revere  your  teachers, 
flee  the  company  of  men  whom  you  would  not  resemble ;  and 
the  grace  which  Grod  has  given  you  receive  not  in  vain.  And 
when  you  think  you  have  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  ac- 
quired by  this  means,  return  to  me,  so  that  I  may  see  you, 
and  give  you  my  benediction  before  I  die."  ^ 

111.  Montaigne  (1533-1592)  and  Rabelais. — Between 
Erasmus,  the  learned  humanist,  exclusively  devoted  to  belles- 
lettres,  and  Rabelais,  the  bold  innovator,  who  extends  as  far 
as  possible  the  limits  of  the  intelligence^  and  who  causes  the 
entire  encyclopaedia  of  human  knowledge  to  enter  the  brain 
of  his  pupil  at  the  risk  of  splitting  it  open,  Montaigne 
occupies  an  intermediate  place,  with  his  circumspect  and 
conservative  tendencies,  with  his  discreet  and  moderate  ped- 
agogy, the  enemy  of  all  excesses.  It  seemed  that  Rabelais 
would  develop  all  the  faculties  equally,  and  place  all 
studies,  letters,  and  sciences  upon  the  same  footing.  Mon- 
taigne demands  a  choice.  Between  the  different  faculties  he 
attempts  particularly  to  train  the  Judgment ;  among  the  dif- 
ferent knowledges,  he  recommends  by  preference  those  which 
form  sound  and  sensible  minds.  Rabelais  overdrives  mind 
and  body.  He  dreams  of  an  extravagant  course  of  instruc- 
tion where  every  science  shall  be  studied  exhaustively.* 

^  Book  n.  chap.  vm. 

^  This  pansophic  scheme  of  Rabelais  has  been  reviyed  in  later  times  by 
Bentham,  in  his  Chrestomathia^  and  still  later  by  Spencer,  in  his  £dt/ca- 
tion.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  division  of  labor  affects 
education  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  affects  all  other  departments  of 
human  actiyity:  that  there  is  no  more  need  of  having  as  a  personal  posses- 
sion all  the  knowledge  we  need  for  guidance,  than  for  owning  all  the 
agencies  we  need  for  locomotion  or  communication.    (P.) 
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Montaigne  simply  demands  that  ^'  one  taste  the  npper 
crust  of  the  sciences  " ;  that  one  skim  over  them  without 
going  into  them  deeply,  '^  in  French  fashion."  In  his  Tiew» 
a  well-made  head  is  worth  more  than  a  head  well  filled.  It 
is  not  so  much  to  accumulate,  to  amass,  knowledge,  as  to 
assimilate  as  much  of  it  as  a  prudent  intelligence  can  digest 
without  fatigue.  In  a  word,  while  Rabelais  sits  down,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  banquet  of  knowledge  with  an  avidity  which 
recalls  the  gluttony  of  the  Pantagruelian  repasts,  Montaigne 
is  a  delicate  connoisseur,  who  would  only  satisfy  with  dis- 
cretion a  regulated  appetite. 

112.  The  Personal  Education  of  Montaigne. — One 
often  becomes  teacher  through  recollection  of  his  personal 
education.  This  is  what  happened  to  Montaigne.  His  ped- 
^ogy  is  at  once  an  imitation  of  the  methods  which  a  father 
full  of  solicitude  had  himself  applied  to  him,  and  a  protest 
against  the  defects  and  the  vices  of  the  college  of  Gnienne, 
which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  six  ^-ears.  The  home 
education  of  Montaigne  affords  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
a  child  who  develops  freely.  My  spirit,  he  himself  says,  was 
trained  with  all  gentleness  and  freedom,  without  severity  or 
constraint.  His  father,  skilful  in  his  tender  care,  had  him 
awakened  each  morning  at  the  sound  of  musical  instruments, 
so  as  to  spare  him  those  brusque  alarms  that  are  bad  pre- 
parations for  toil.  In  a  word,  he  applied  to  him  that  tem- 
pered discipline,  at  once  indulgent  and  firm,  equally  removed 
from  complacency  and  harshness,  which  Montaigne  has 
christened  with  the  name  of  severe  mildness.  Another  char- 
acteristic of  Montaigne's  education  is,  that  he  learned  Latin 
as  one  learns  his  native  tongue.  His  father  had  surrounded 
him  with  domestics  and  teachers  who  conversed  with  him 
only  in  Latin.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  at  the  age  of  six 
he  was  so  proficient  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  that  the  best 
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LatinistB  of  the  time  feared  to  address  him  (craigniasent  d 
Vaccoster),  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  no  more  of  French 
than  he  did  of  Arabic.^  It  is  evident  that  Montaigne's  father 
bad  taken  a  false  route,  but  at  least  Montaigne  derived  a  just 
conception  from  this  experience,  namely,  that  the  methods 
ordinarily  pursued  in  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  are  too 
slow  and  too  mechanical ;  that  an  abuse  is  made  of  rules, 
and  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  practice :  '^  No 
doubt  but  Greek  and  Laiin  are  very  great  ornaments,  and 
of  very  great  use,  but  we  buy  them  too  dear."  * 

At  the  college  of  Guienne,  where  he  passed  seven  years, 
Montaigne  learned  to  detest  corporal  chastisements  and  the 
hard  discipline  of  the  scholars  of  his  day :''...  Instead  of 
tempting  and  alluring  children  to  letters  by  apt  and  gentle 
ways,  our  pedants  do  in  truth  present  nothing  before  them 
but  rods  and  ferules,  horror  and  cruelty.  Away  with  this 
violence !  away  with  this  compulsion !  than  which,  I  certainly 
believe,  nothing  more  dulls  and  degenerates  a  well-descended 
nature.  .  .  .  The  strict  government  of  most  of  our  colleges 
has  evermore  displeased  me.  .  .  .  'Tis  the  true  house  of 
correction  of  imprisoned  youth.  .  .  .  Do  but  come  in  when 
they  are  about  their  lesson,  and  you  shall  hear  nothing  but 
the  outcries  of  boys  under  execution,  with  the  thundering 
noise  of  their  Pedagogues^  drunk  with  fury,  to  make  up  the 
consort.  A  pretty  way  this!  to  tempt  these  tender  and 
timorous  souls  to  love  their  book,  with  a  furious  counte- 
nance, and  a  rod  in  hand.     A  cursed  and  pernicious  way  of 

1  "  I  was  aboye  six  years  of  age  before  I  imderstx)od  either  French  or 
Perigordian  any  more  than  Arabic,  and  without  art,  book,  grammar,  or 
precept,  whipping,  or  the  experience  of  a  tear,  had  by  that  time  learned  to 
speak  as  pore  Latin  as  my  master  himself."  Essays,  Book  L  chap.  xxv. 
In  this  chapter  I  have  several  times  quoted  from  Cotton's  translatioa 
(London:  17U.)    (P.) 

s  Book  L  chap.  xxv. 
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proceeding.  •  •  .  How  mnch  more  decent  would  it  be  to  see 
their  classes  strewed  with  green  leaves  and  fine  flowers,  than 
with  bloody  stumps  of  birch  and  willows?  Were  it  left  to 
my  ordering,  I  should  paint  the  school  with  the  pictures  of 
Joy  and  Gladness,  Flora  and  the  Graces  .  .  .  tiiat  where 
their  profit  is,  they  might  have  their  pleasure  too/'  ^ 

118.  Impobtakce  of  a  Gekeral  rather  than  a  Special 
Education.  —  If  Montaigne,  in  different  chapters  of  his 
essays,'  has  given  passing  attention  to  pedagogical  questions, 
it  is  not  only  through  a  recollection  of  his  own  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship, but  also  because  of  his  judgment  as  a  philos- 
opher, that  '*  the  greatest  and  most  important  task  of  human 
nnderstanding  is  in  those  matters  which  concern  the  nurture 
and  instruction  of  children." 

For  him,  education  is  the  art  of  forming  men,  and  not 
specialists.  This  he  explains  in  his  original  manner  under 
the  form  of  an  anecdote : 

'^  Groing  to  Orleans  one  day,  I  met  in  that  plain  this  side 
Clery,  two  pedants  who  were  going  towards  Bordeaux, 
about  fifty  paces  distant  from  one  another.  Still  further 
back  of  them,  I  saw  a  troop  of  horse,  and  at  their  head  a 
gentleman  who  was  the  late  Count  dc  la  Rochefoucault.  One 
of  my  company  inquired  of  the  foremost  of  these  dominies, 
who  that  gentleman  was  who  was  following  him.  He  had 
not  observed  the  train  that  was  following  after,  and  thought 
that  the  question  related  to  his  companion ;  and  so  he 
replied  pleasantly,  ^  He  is  not  a  gentleman,  but  a  grammarian, 
«ind  I  am  a  logician.'  Now,  as  we  are  here  concerned  in  the 
training,  not  of  a  grammarian,  or  of  a  logician,  but  of  a 

^  Book  I.  chap.  xxv. 

'  See  particularly  Chap.  xxir.  of  Book  I.,  Of  Pedantry ;  Chap.  xzv. 
Book  I.,  Of  the  Education  of  Children ;  Chap.  vm.  Book  IL,  Of  the  Affeo* 
tkm  ofFatherg  to  their  Children. 
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complete  gentleman,  we  will  let  those  who  will  abnse  theii 
leiflore ;  but  we  have  business  of  another  nature/'  ^ 

It  is  true  that  Montaigne  says  gentleman,  and  not  simply 
man ;  but  in  reality  his  thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  Bous- 
aeau  and  of  all  those  who  require  a  general  education  of  the 
human  soul. 

114.  The  Purpose  of  Instruction.  — From  what  has  now 
been  said,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Montaigne,  letters  and  other  studies  are  but  the  means  or 
instrument,  and  not  the  aim  and  end  of  instruction.  The 
author  of  the  Essays  does  not  yield  to  the  literary  craze, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  took  certain  scbolars  captive, 
and  made  the  ideal  of  education  to  consist  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  him 
that  a  pupil  has  learned  to  write  in  Latin;  what  he  does 
require,  is  that  he  become  better  and  more  prudent,  and  have 
a  sounder  judgment.  '^  If  his  soul  be  not  put  into  better 
rhythm,  if  the  judgment  be  not  better  settled,  I  would  rather 
have  him  spend  his  time  at  tennis."  * 

115.  Education  of  the  Judgment.  —  Montaigne  has 
expressed  his  dominant  thought  on  education  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  He  is  preoccupied  with  the  training  of  the 
judgment,  and  on  this  point  we  might  quote  whole  pages : 

'* .  .  .  According  to  the  fashion  in  which  we  are  instructed, 
it  is  not  singular  that  neither  scholars  nor  masters  become 
more  able,  although  they  become  more  wise.  In  fact,  our 
parents  devote  their  care  and  expense  to  furnishing  our  heads 
with  knowledge;  but  to  judgment  and  virtue  no  additions 
are  made.  Say  of  a  passer-by  to  people,  '  O  what  a  learned 
man ! '  and  of  another,  '  O  what  a  good  man  goes  there ! ' 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes  and  attention  towards 

1  Book  I.  chap.  zxv.  <  Book  I.  chap.  zzxr. 
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the  former.  There  shonld  be  a  thurd  to  cry,  '  O  the  block* 
heads  1 '  Men  are  quick  to  inquire,  '  Does  he  know  Greek 
or  Latin?  Does  he  write  in  verse  or  in  prose?'  But 
whether  he  has  become  better  or  more  prudent,  which  is  the 
principal  thing,  this  receives  not  the  least  notice ;  whereas 
we  ought  to  inquire  who  is  the  better  learned,  rather  than 
who  is  the  more  learned  ?  " 

^*We  labor  only  at  filling  the  memory,  and  leave  the  under- 
standing and  the  conscience  void.  Just  as  birds  sometimes 
go  in  quest  of  grain,  and  bring  it  in  their  bills  without  tasting 
it  themselves,  to  make  of  it  mouthfUls  for  their  young ;  so 
our  pedants  go  rummaging  in  books  for  knowledge,  only  to 
hold  it  at  their  tongues'  end,  and  then  distribute  it  to  their 
pupils."  * 

116.  Studies  RscoifMENDED.  — The  practical  and  utili- 
tarian mind  of  Montaigne  dictates  to  him  his  programme  of 
studies.  With  him  it  is  not  a  question  of  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  the  sciences;  disinterested  studies  are  not  his 
affair.  If  Rabelais  proposed  to  develop  the  speculative 
faculties,  Montaigne,  on  the  contrary,  is  preoccupied  with 
the  practical  faculties,  and  he  makes  ever}- thing  subordinate 
to  morals.  For  example,  he  would  have  history  learned,  not 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  the  facts,  but  of  appreciating  them. 
It  is  not  so  necessary  to  imprint  in  the  memory  of  the  chUd 
'^  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Carthage  as  the  character  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Scipio,  nor  so  much  where  Marcellus  died  as  why  it 
was  unworthy  of  his  dut}'  that  he  died  there."* 

And  so  in  philosophy,  it  is  not  the  general  knowledge  of 
man  and  nature  that  Montaigne  esteems  and  recommends ; 
but  only  those  parts  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  morals  and 
active  life. 

1  Book  I.  diap.  zxiY.  *  Book  L  diap.  zxr. 
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'^  It  18  a  pity  that  matters  shonld  be  at  such  a  pass  as  they 
are  in  our  time,  that  philosophy,  even  with  people  of  under- 
standing, should  be  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and  fanciful  name, 
a  thing  of  no  use  and  no  value,  either  for  opinion  or  for 
action.  I  think  that  it  ia  the  love  of  quibbling  that  has 
caused  things  to  take  this  turn.  .  .  .  Philosophy  is  that 
which  teaches  us  to  live."  ^ 

117.  Educational  Methods.  —  An  education  purely 
bookish  is  not  to  Montaigne's  taste.  He  counts  less  upon 
books  than  upon  experience  and  mingling  with  men ;  upon 
the  observation  of  things,  and  upon  the  natural  suggestions 
of  the  mind : 

'^For  learning  to  Judge  well  and  speak  well,  whatever 
presents  itself  to  our  eyes  serves  as  a  sufficient  book.  The 
knavery  of  a  page,  the  blunder  of  a  servant,  a  table  witti- 
cism, —  all  such  things  are  so  many  new  things  to  think 
about.  And  for  this  purpose  conversation  with  men  is 
wonderfully  helpful,  and  so  is  a  visit  to  foreign  lands  .  .  • 
to  bring  back  the  customs  of  those  nations,  and  their  man- 
ners, and  to  whet  and  sharpen  our  wits  by  rubbing  them  upon 
those  of  others.'' 

^^.  .  .  The  lesson  will  be  given,  sometimes  by  conversation, 
sometimes  by  book.  .  .  .  Let  the  child  examine  every 
man's  talent,  a  peasant,  a  mason,  a  passer-by.  Put  into  his 
head  an  honest  curiosity  in  everything.  Let  him  observe 
whatever  is  curious  in  his  surroundings,  —  a  fine  house,  a 
delicate  fountain,  an  eminent  man,  the  scene  of  an  ancient 
battle,  the  routes  of  Csesar,  or  of  Charlemagne.  .  .  ."  ^ 

Things  should  precede  words.  On  this  point  Montaigne 
anticipates  Comenius,  Rousseau,  and  all  modem  educators. 

1  Book  L  chap.  xxy. 
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"Let  our  papil  be  provided  witii  things;  worcb  wiO 
follow  only  too  fast"* 

"The  world  is  given  to  babbling ;  I  hardly  ever  saw  a  man 
who  did  not  rather  prate  too  much,  than  apeak  too  little. 
Tet  the  half  of  onr  life  goes  in  that  way ;  wa  are  kept  four  or 
five  years  in  learning  words.  .  .  ." ' 

«  This  is  not  saying  that  it  is  not  a  fine  and  good  thing  to 
speak  well ;  but  not  bo  good  aa  it  is  made  ont  to  be.  I  am 
vexed  that  oar  life  is  so  mnch  occapied  with  all  this." 

118.  How  wz  SHOULD  BXAD. — MontaigDe  has  keenly  critl- 
dsed  tiie  abnae  of  books :  ■'  I  would  not  have  this  boy  of 
OUTS  imprisoned,  and  made  a  slave  to  his  book.  ...  I  wonid 
not  have  his  spirit  cow'd  and  anbdu'd  by  applying  him  to  the 
rack,  and  tormenting  him,  as  some  do,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  and  so  make  a  pack-horse  of  him.  Neither 
shonld  I  think  it  good,  when,  by  a  solitary  and  melancholio 
complexion,  he  is  discovered  to  be  much  addicted  to  his 
book,  to  nourish  that  humor  in  him,  for  that  renders  them 
unfit  for  civil  conversation,  and  diverts  them  from  better 
employments."* 

But  while  he  advises  against  excess  in  reading,  he  has 
admirably  defined  the  manner  in  which  we  onght  to  read. 
Above  all,  he  says,  let  as  assimilate  and  appropriate  what 
we  read.  Let  the  work  of  the  reader  resemble  that  of  bees, 
that,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  tap  the  fiowers  for  their  sweet 

I  Haa  not  tUs  extrevngaDt  pnfereiice  lor  tbiogs,  u  dUtisf^ulBhed  tiom 
word*,  become  a  new  snperaUUoD  in  edackUoiul  theory  7  CoiuiileiiDg  tba 
mlauu  mmde  of  irorda  byScholastlcliiiiiitwastimeforHontaignetorammoii 
the  attention  oatwuds  to  seiulble  reklltlee;  but  it  ii  more  th&n  doabtlol 
whether  there  Is  any  TolEd  ([roand  tor  the  absolate  mle  of  modem  pedagogy, 
"fliat  the  Idea,  then  the  t«rm."  In  actual  experience,  there  la  no  liiTarlabla 
■aqoence.  The  really  Important  thing  U,  that  (emM  bt  made  tSgttiJkant.  (P.) 

*  Book  1.  chap.  xxv. 

■  Book  I.  chap.  xxv. 
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Juices,  and  make  them  into  honey,  which  is  no  longer  thyme 
nor  marjoram.  In  other  terms,  we  should  read  with  reflec- 
tion, and  with  a  critical  spirit,  while  mastering  the  tiiioughts 
of  the  author  by  our  personal  judgment,  witiiiout  ever  be- 
coming slaves  to  them. 

119.  Montaigne's  Errors. —  Montaigne's  greatest  fault,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  that  he  is  somewhat  heartless.  Some- 
what of  an  egoist  and  Epicurean,  he  celebrates  only  the 
easy  virtues  that  are  attained  '*  by  shady  routes  through 
green  meadows  and  fragrant  flowers."  Has  he  himself  ever 
performed  painful  duties  that  demand  effort?  To  love  child- 
ren, he  waits  till  they  are  amiable ;  while  they  are  small,  he 
disdains  them,  and  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  him : 

*^  I  cannot  entertain  that  passion  of  dandling  and  caressing 
an  infant,  scarcely  born,  having  as  yet  neither  motion  of 
soul  nor  shape  of  body  distinguishable,  by  which  they  can 
render  themselves  amiable ;  and  have  not  suffered  them  to 
be  nursed  near  me.  .  .  ."  ^  '^  Never  take,  and,  still  less» 
never  give,  to  the  women  of  your  household  the  care  of  the 
feeding  of  your  children  !  *' 

Montaigne  joined  precept  to  example.  He  somewhere  says 
unfeelingly :  ^^  My  children  all  died  while  at  nurse."'  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  -say  that  a  man  of  letters  ought  to  prefer 

^  Book  n.  chap.  vni. 

*  I  am  not  sore  that  this  remark  does  not  do  Montaigne  injnstice,  e8i>eci- 
ally  when  we  consider  the  connection  in  which  the  original  remark  is  made: 
**I  am  of  opinion  that  what  is  not  to  be  done  by  reason,  pradence,  and 
address,  is  never  to  be  effected  by  force.  I  myself  was  brought  np  after 
that  manner;  and  they  teU  me  that,  in  all  my  first  age,  I  nerer  felt  the  rod 
but  twice,  and  then  very  easily.  I  have  practised  the  same  method  with  my 
children,  who  all  of  them  dy'd  at  nurse;  but  Leonora,  my  only  daughter,  is 
arriyed  to  the  age  of  six  years  and  upwards  without  other  correction  for 
her  childish  faults  than  words  only,  and  those  very  gentle."  Book  II 
chap.  vm.    (P.) 
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wiitings  to  hk  children :   ^*  The  births  of  oar  intelligence 
are  the  children  the  most  tmly  our  own/'  ^ 

120.  Incompletensss  of  ms  Views  on  the  Education 
OF  WoHEN.  —  Another  mental  defect  in  Montaigne  is,  that, 
by  reason  of  his  moderation  and  conservatism,  he  remains  a 
little  narrow.  High  conceptions  of  human  destiny  are  not 
to  be  expected  of  him ;  his  manner  of  conceiving  of  it  is 
mean  and  commonplace.  This  lack  of  intellectual  breadth 
is  especially  manifest  in  his  reflections  on  the  education  of 
women.  Montaigne  is  of  that  number,  who,  through  false 
gallantry,  would  keep  woman  in  a  state  of  ignorance  on  the 
pretext  that  instruction  would  mar  her  natural  charms. 
In  their  case,  he  would  prohibit  even  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
because,  he  says,  that  would  ^^  conceal  her  charms  under 
borrowed  charms."  Women  should  be  content  with  the 
advantages  which  their  sex  assures  to  them.  With  the 
knowledge  which  they  naturally  have,  '^  they  command 
with  the  switoh,  and  rule  both  the  regents  and  the  schools." 
However,  he  afterwards  thinks  better  of  it ;  but  in  his  con- 
cessions there  is  more  of  contempt  than  in  his  prohibitions : 
^^  If,  however,  it  displeases  them  to  make  us  any  concessions 
whatever,  and  they  are  determined,  through  curiosity,  to 
know  something  of  books,  poetry  is  an  amusement  befitting 
their  needs ;  for  it  is  a  wanton,  crafty  art,  disguised,  all  for 
pleasure,  all  for  show,  just  as  they  are."  ' 
The  following  passage  may  also  be  quoted : — 
^'  When  I  see  them  tampering  with  rhetoric,  law,  logic, 
and  the  like,  so  improper  and  unnecessary  for  their  busi- 
ness, I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  men  who  inspire  them  with 
such  things  do  it  that  they  may  govern  them  upon  thai 
account."  • 

1  Book  m.  chap.  zm.  *  Book  in.  chap,  m, 

*  Book  m.  diap.  in. 
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It  is  imposaible  to  express  a  greater  contempt  for  women. 
Montaigne  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  her  positive  qualities  of 
heart.  He  chances  to  say,  with  reference  to  Mile,  de 
Groomay,  his  adopted  daughter :  '*  The  perfection  of  the 
most  saintly  affection  has  been  attained  when  it  does  not 
exhibit  the  least  trace  of  sex." 

To  conclude :  notwithstanding  some  grave  defects,  the 
pedagogy  of  Montaigne  is  a  pedagogy  of  good  sense,  and 
certain  parts  of  it  will  always  deserve  to  be  admired.  The 
Jansenists,  and  Locke,  and  Rousseau,  in  different  degrees, 
draw  their  inspiration  from  Montaigne.  In  his  own  age,  it 
is  true,  his  ideas  were  accepted  by  scarcely  any  one  save  his 
disciple  Charron,  who,  in  his  book  of  Wisdom,^  has  done 
scarcely  more  than  to  arrange  in  order  the  thoughts  that  are 
scattered  through  the  Essays.  But  if  he  had  no  influence 
upon  his  own  age,  Montaigne  has  at  least  remained,  after 
three  centuries,  a  sure  guide  in  the  matter  of  intellectual 
education. 

[121.  Analytical  Suuicabt.  —  1.  The  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  education  during  the  Renaissance  period  is  the 
reaction  which  it  exhibits  against  certain  errors  in  Middle 
Age  education. 

2.  A  second  characteristic  is  a  disposition  to  conciliate  or 
harmonize  principles  and  methods  whose  fault  is  exagger- 
ation. 

3.  Against  instruclion  based  almost  wholly  on  authority, 
there  is  a  reaction  in  favor  of  free  inquiry. 

4.  Opposed  to  an  education  of  the  professional  or  technical 
type,  there  is  proposed  an  education  of  the  general  or  liberal 
^rpe. 

1  See  particularly  Chap.  xpt.  of  Book  IIL 
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5.  From  being  almost  exdnsiyely  ethical  and  religions, 
education  tends  to  become  secular. 

6.  Didactic,  formal  instruction  out  of  books,  dealing  in 
second-hand  knowledge,  is  succeeded  by  informal,  intuitive 
instruction  from  natural  objects,  dealing  in  knowledge  at  first 
hand. 

7.  The  conception  that  education  is  a  process  of  manu- 
facture begins  to  give  place  to  the  conception  that  it  is  a 
process  of  growth. 

8.  Teaching  whose  purpose  was  information  is  succeeded 
by  teaching  whose  purpose  is  formation,  discipline,  or 
training. 

9.  A  discipline  that  was  harsh  and  cruel  is  succeeded  by 
a  discipline  comparatively  mild  and  humane ;  and  manners 
that  were  rude  and  coarse,  are  followed  by  a  finer  code  of 
dviUty.] 
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PB0TB8TANTISM  AND  PBOiABY  INSTBUGTION. — 

LUTHEB  AND  COMENIUS. 

OBIOnr    OF    PBIMABT    INBTRUCTIOir ;     SPIRIT    OF    THB    PSOTBSTAHT    RB- 
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OF  OBRMAKY;  DOUBLB  UTIUTT  of  niBTRUCTIOM;  KBCEBSITT  OF 
A  8T8TEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIOIT ;  CRITICISM  OF  THB  SCHOOLS 
OF    THB    period;     ORQAlTIZATIOir    OF    NEW    SCHOOLS;    PROORAMJIB 

OF  studies;  progress  in  methods;  the  states  general  OF 
orleans  (imo) ;  ratich  (1671-1685) ;  combnius  (150^1671)  ;  his 
character;  baconian  inspiration;  lifb  of  combnius;  hib 
principal  works ;  division  of  instruction  into  four  grades ; 
elbmbntart  initiation  into  all  the  studies;  the  people's 
school ;  site  of  the  school ;  intuitions  of  sense  ;  simplifica- 
tion of  grammatical  studies;  pedagogical  principles  of 
combnius;  analytical  summary. 


122.  Origin  op  Primary  Instruction. — With  La  Salle 
and  the  foandation  of  the  Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  the  historian  of  education  recognizes  the 
Catholic  origin  of  primary  instruction ;  in  the  decrees  and 
laws  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  lay  and  philosophical 
origin;  but  it  is  to  the  Protestant  Reformers,  —  to  Luther 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  Comenius  in  the  seventeenth 
—  that  must  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  first  (organized 
schools  for  the  people.  In  its  origin,  the  primary  school  is 
the  child  of  Protestantism,  and  its  cradle  ¥ras  the  Reforma- 
tion. 
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123.  Spibit  of  the  Pbotestamt  Refobh.  —  The  develop- 
ment  of  primary  instnictioa  was  the  logical  coneequeDce  of 
the  fmidanieiital  principles  of  the  ProteBtant  Beform.  As 
Michel  Brial  has  said ;  "  In  making  man  responsihle  for  his 
own  faith,  and  in  placing  the  sonrce  of  that  faith  in  the  Holy 
Scriptarea,  the  fiefonn  contracted  the  obligation  to  pat  each 
one  in  a  condition  to  save  himself  by  the  reading  and  the 
ooderstanding  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  The  necesaity  of  explain- 
ing the  Catechism,  and  making  comments  on  it,  was  for 
teachers  an  obligation  to  learn  how  to  expound  a  thought, 
and  to  decompose  it  into  its  elements.  The  stndy  of  the 
mother  tongue  and  of  singing,  was  associated  with  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  (tninBlated  into  CJcrman  by  Lnther)  and  with 
religions  services."  The  Reform,  then,  contained,  in  germ, 
a  complete  revolution  in  edncation  ;  it  enlisted  the  interestB 
of  religion  in  the  service  of  instruction,  and  associated 
knowledge  with  faith.  This  ia  the  reason  that,  for  three 
centuries,  the  Protestant  nations  have  led  homanity  in  the 
matter  of  primary  instruction. 

124.  Calviii  (1509-1564),  Mzlancthok  (1497-1560), 
ZwiNOLi  (1484-15S2).— However,  all  the  Froteetant  Re- 
formers were  far  from  exhibiting  the  same  zeal  in  behalf  of 
primary  instruction.  Calvin,  absorbed  in  religious  stn^gles 
and  polemics,  was  not  occnpied  with  the  organization  of 
schools  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  even  the  college 
that  he  founded  at  Geneva,  in  1559,  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  school  for  the  study  of  Latin.  Melancthon,  who  has  been 
called  "  the  preceptor  of  Germany,"  worked  more  for  high 
schools  than  for  schools  for  the  people.  He  was  above  all 
else  a  professor  of  Belles-Lettres ;  and  it  was  with  chagrin 
that  he  saw  his  conrseB  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg  de- 
aerted  by  students  when  he  lectured  on  the  OlyrUhiact  of 
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Demodthenes.  Before  Galyin  and  Melancthon,  the  Swiss 
reformer  Zwingli  had  shown  his  great  interest  in  primary 
teaching,  in  his  little  book  ^'  npon  the  manner  of  instmcting 
and  bringing  up  boys  in  a  Christian  way"  (1524).  In  this 
he  recommended  natoral  history,  arithmetic,  and  also  exer- 
cises in  fencing,  in  order  to  ftimish  the  country  with  timely 
defenders. 

125.  LiJTHEB  (14dd-1546).  The  Grerman  reformer  Luther 
is,  of  all  his  co-religionists,  the  one  who  has  served  the  caose 
of  elementary  instruction  with  the  most  ardor.  He  not  only 
addressed  a  pressing  appeal  to  the  ruling  classes  in  behalf  of 
founding  schools  for  the  people,  but,  by  his  influence,  meth- 
ods of  instruction  were  improved,  and  the  educational  spirit 
was  renewed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism. ^^  Spontaneity,"  it  has  been  said,  not  without  some 
exaggeration,  ^*  free  thought,  and  free  inquiry,  are  the  basis 
of  Protestantism;  where  it  has  reigned,  there  have  disap- 
peared the  method  of  repeating  and  of  learning  by  heart 
without  reflection,  mechanism,  subjection  to  authority,  the 
paralysis  of  the  intelligence  oppressed  by  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion, and  science  put  in  tutelage  by  the  beliefs  of  the 
Church."  ^ 

126.  Appeal  addressed  to  the  Magistrates  and  Legis- 
lators OF  Gerhant.  —  In  1524,  Luther,  in  a  special  docu- 
ment addressed  to  the  public  authorities  of  Germany,  forcibly 
expressed  himself  against  the  neglect  into  which  the  interests 
of  instruction  had  fallen.  This  appeal  has  this  characteristic, 
that  the  great  reformer,  while  assuming  that  the  Church  is 
the  mother  of  the  school,  seems  especially  to  count  on  the 
secular  arm,  upon  the  power  of  the  people,  to  serve  his  pur- 

iDitteB,op.  cie.p.  127. 
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poMS  in  the  cause  of  universal  instruction.  ^^  Each  city/' 
he  said,  ^^is  subjected  to  great  expense  every  year  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  for  fortifying  its  ramparts,  and  for 
buying  arms  and  equipping  soldiers.  Why  should  it  not 
spend  an  equal  sum  for  the  support  of  one  or  two  school- 
masters?  The  prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  depend  solely 
on  its  natural  riches,  on  the  solidity  of  its  walls,  on  the  ele- 
gance of  its  mansions,  and  on  the  abundance  of  arms  in  its 
arsenals ;  but  the  safety  and  strength  of  a  city  reside  above 
all  in  a  good  education,  which  furnishes  it  with  instructed, 
reasonable,  honorable,  and  well-trained  citizens."  ^ 

127.  Double  UxiLnr  op  Instruction.  —  A  remarkable 
fact  about  Luther  is,  that  as  a  preacher  of  instruction,  he  does 
not  speak  merely^  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  After 
having  recommended  schools  as  institutions  auxiliary  to  the 
Church,  he  makes  a  resolute  argument  from  the  human  point 
of  view.  ^^  Were  there  neither  soul,  heaven,  nor  hell,"  he 
says,  '^  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  have  schools  for  the  sake 
of  affairs  here  below,  as  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomans  plainly  teaches.  The  world  has  need  of  educated 
men  and  women,  to  the  end  that  the  men  may  govern  the 
country  properly,  and  that  the  women  may  properly  bring  up 
their  children,  care  for  their  domestics,  and  direct  the  afiTain 
of  their  households." 

128.  Nbckssitt  of  Public  Instruction. — The  objection 
win  perhaps  be  made,  says  Luther,  that  for  the  education  of 

^  Luther's  argument  for  oompnlBion  should  not  he  omitted:  ''It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  authorities  are  bonnd  to  force  their  sahjects  to  send  their 
ehUdren  to  school. ...  If  they  can  oblige  their  able-bodied  subjects  to 
carry  the  lance  and  the  arquebuse,  to  mount  the  ramparts,  and  to  do  com- 
plete mUitary  service,  for  a  much  better  reason  may  they,  and  ought  they, 
to  loree  their  subjects  to  send  their  children  to  school,  for  here  it  is  the 
of  a  much  more  terrible  war  with  the  deviL' '    (P.) 
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children  the  home  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  school  is  useless. 
^'  To  this  I  reply :  We  clearly  see  how  the  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  who  remain  at  home."  He  then  shows  that  they 
are  ignorant  and  "  stupid,"  incapable  of  taking  part  in  conver- 
sation,  of  giving  good  advice,  and  without  any  experience  of 
life ;  while,  if  they  had  been  educated  in  the  schools,  by 
teachers  who  could  give  instruction  in  the  languages,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  history,  they  might  in  a  little  time  gather  up 
within  themselves,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  experience  of  what- 
ever has  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  world;  and 
from  this  experience,  he  adds,  they  would  derive  the  wisdom 
they  need  for  self -direction  and  for  giving  wise  counsel  to 
others. 

129.  Criticism  of  the  Schools  of  the  Period.  —  But 
since  there  must  be  public  schools,  can  we  not  be  content 
with  those  which  already  exist?  Luther  replies  by  proving 
that  parents  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  them,  and  by 
denouncing  the  uselessness  of  the  results  obtained  by  those 
who  attend  them.  "  We  find  people,"  he  says,  "  who  serve 
Grod  in  strange  ways.  They  fast  and  wear  coarse  clothing, 
but  they  pass  blindly  by  tlie  true  divine  service  of  the  home, 
—  they  do  not  know  how  to  bring  up  their  children.  .  .  . 
Believe  me,  it  is  much  more  necessary  to  give  attention  to 
your  children  and  to  provide  for  their  education  than  to  pur- 
chase indulgencies,  to  visit  foreign  churches,  or  to  make  sol- 
emn vows.  .  .  •  All  people,  especially  the  Jews,  oblige  their 
children  to  go  to  school  more  than  Christians  do.  This  is 
why  the  state  of  Christianity  is  so  low,  for  all  its  force  and 
power  are  in  the  rising  generation ;  and  if  these  are  neg- 
lected, there  will  be  Christian  churches  like  a  garden  that  has 
been  neglected  in  the  spring-time.  .  .  .  Every  day  children 
are  bom  and  are  growing  up,  and,  unfortunately,  no  one 
cares  for  the  poor  young  people,  no  one  thinks  to  train  them ; 
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they  &re  allowed  to  go  as  they  will.  Was  it  not  lamentable 
to  aee  a  lad  etady  in  twenty  years  and  more  only  just  enough 
bad  Latin  to  enable  him  to  become  a  priest,  and  to  go  to 
mass?  And  he  who  attained  to  this  was  counted  a  reiy 
happy  being!  Bight  happy  the  mother  who  bore  such  a 
diild  I  And  he  has  remained  all  his  life  a  poor  unlettered 
man.  Everywhere  we  have  seen  such  teachers  and  masters, 
who  knew  nothing  themselves  and  could  teach  nothing  that 
was  good  and  useful ;  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  learn 
and  to  teach.  Has  anything  else  been  learned  up  to  this 
t^e  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  convents  except  to 
become  asses  and  blockheads?  ..." 

130.  Obqamizatiox  of  the  New  Schools.  — So  Luther 
resolves  on  the  organization  of  new  schools.  The  cost  of 
their  maintenance  he  makes  a  charge  ou  the  public  treasury ; 
he  demonstrates  to  parente  the  moral  obligation  to  have  their 
chUdren  instructed  in  them;  to  the  duty  of  oouBcience  he 
adds  civil  obligation ;  and,  finally,  be  gives  his  thought  to 
the  meaoB  of  recruiting  the  teaching  service.  "  Since  the 
greatest  evil  in  every  place  is  the  lack  of  teachers,  we  must 
not  wut  till  they  come  forward  of  themselves ;  we  must  take 
the  trouble  to  educate  them  and  prepare  them."  To  this  end 
Luther  keeps  the  best  of  the  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  for  a 
longer  time  in  school;  gives  them  special  instructors,  and 
opens  libraries  for  their  use.  In  his  thought  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes womeu  teachers  from  men  teachers ;  he  wants 
schools  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  Only,  not  to  burden 
parents  and  divert  children  ftom  their  daily  labor,  be  re- 
quires but  little  time  for  school  duties.  "  You  ask :  Is  it 
possible  to  get  along  without  our  children,  and  bring  them  up 
like  gentlemen?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  they  work  at 
home?  I  reply:  I  by  no  means  approve  of  those  schools 
where  a  child  was  accustomed  to  pass  twen^  or  thirty  yean 
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in  stadyiog  Donatos  or  Alexander  ^  without  learning  any- 
thing. Another  world  has  dawned,  in  which  things  go 
differently.  My  opinion  is  that  we  must  send  the  boys  to 
school  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  have  them  learn  a  trade 
at  home  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  is  desirable  that  these 
two  occupations  march  side  by  side.  As  it  now  is,  children 
certainly  spend  twice  as  much  time  in  playing  ball,  running 
the  streets,  and  playing  truant.  And  so  the  girls  can 
equally  well  devote  nearly  the  same  time  to  school,  without 
neglecting  their  home  duties ;  they  lose  more  time  than  this 
in  over-sleeping  and  in  dancing  more  than  is  meet." 

181.  Programme  of  Studies. — Luther  gives  the  first 
place  to  the  teaching  of  religion :  ^^  Is  it  not  reasonable  that 
every  Christian  should  know  the  Gospel  at  the  age  of  nine 
or  ten?" 

Then  come  the  languages,  not,  as  might  be  hoped,  the 
mother  tongue,  but  the  learned  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  Luther  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  rid  of  the  old 
spirit  to  comprehend  that  the  language  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  the  basis  of  universal  instruction.  He  left  to  Comenius 
the  glory  of  making  the  final  separation  of  the  primary 
school  from  the  Latin  school.  But  yet,  Luther  gave  excel- 
lent  advice  for  the  study  of  languages,  which  must  be 
learned,  he  said,  less  in  the  abstract  rules  of  grammar  than 
in  their  concrete  reality. 

Luther  recommends  the  mathematics,  and  also  the  study 
of  nature ;  but  he  has  a  partiality  for  history  and  historians, 

^  Names  for  treatises  on  grammar  and  phUoeophy  respectiyely.  Donatos 
was  a  celebrated  grammarian  and  rhetorician  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  foorth  centory  aj>.;  and  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Greek  com- 
mentator on  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  who  taught  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phy at  Athens  in  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  oen- 
tOfiflSAJ).     (P.) 
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who  are,  he  says,  *'  the  best  people  and  the  best  teachers/' 
on  the  condition  that  thej  do  not  tamper  with  the  truth,  and 
that  *^  they  do  not  make  obscure  the  work  of  Grod." 

Of  the  liberal  arts  of  the  Middle  Age,  Luther  does  not 
make  much  account.  He  rightly  says  of  dialectics,  that  it  is 
no  equivalent  for  real  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  simply  *^  an 
instrument  by  which  we  render  to  ourselves  an  account  of 
what  we  know/' 

Physical  exercises  are  not  forgotten  in  Luther's  peda- 
gogical regulations.  But  he  attaches  an  especial  importance 
to  singing.  *'  Unless  a  schoolmaster  know  how  to  sing,  I 
think  him  of  no  account."  '^  Music,"  he  says  again,  ^^  is  a 
half  discipline  which  makes  men  more  indulgent  and  more 
mUd." 

182.  Pboobbss  in  Methods. — At  the  same  time  that  he 
extends  the  programme  of  studies,  Luther  introduces  a  new 
spirit  into  methods.  He  wishes  more  liberty  and  more  Joy 
in  the  school. 

^^  Solomon,"  he  says,  '^  is  a  truly  royal  schoolmaster.  He 
does  not,  like  the  monks,  forbid  the  young  to  go  into  the 
world  and  be  happy.  Even  as  Anselm  said :  '  A  young  man 
turned  aside  from  the  world  is  like  a  young  tree  made  to 
grow  in  a  vase.'  The  monks  have  imprisoned  young  men 
like  birds  in  their  cage.  It  is  dangerous  to  isolate  the  young. 
It  is  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  to  allow  young  people  to 
hear,  see,  and  learn  all  sorts  of  things,  while  all  the  time 
observing  the  restraints  and  the  rules  of  honor.  Enjoyment 
and  recreation  are  as  necessary  for  children  as  food  and 
drink.  The  schools  till  now  were  veritable  prisons  and  heUs, 
and  the  schoolmaster  a  tyrant.  ...  A  child  intimidated  by 
bad  treatment  is  irresolute  in  all  he  does.  He  who  has  trem- 
bled before  his  parents  will  tremble  all  his  life  at  the  sound 
of  a  leaf  which  rustles  in  the  wind." 
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These  quotationB  will  suffice  to  make  appreciated  the  large 
and  liberal  spirit  of  Luther,  and  the  range  of  his  thought  as 
an  educator.  No  one  has  more  extolled  the  office  of  the 
teacher,  of  which  he  said,  when  comparing  it  to  preaching, 
it  is  the  work  of  all  others  the  noblest,  the  most  usefbl,  and 
the  best;  ''  and  yet,"  he  added,  ^^  I  do  not  know  which  of 
these  two  professions  is  the  better." 

Do  not  let  ourselves  imagine,  however,  that  Luther  at  once 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  current  education  of  his 
day.  A  few  schools  were  founded,  called  writing  schools ; 
but  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  other  events,  interrupted  the 
movement  of  which  Luther  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
originator. 

183.  The  States  General  of  Obleans  (1560). — While 
in  Grermany,  under  the  impulse  of  Luther,  primary  schools 
began  to  be  established,  France  remained  in  the  background. 
Let  us  note,  however,  the  desires  expressed  by  the  States 
General  of  Orleans,  in  1560 :  — 

''  May  it  please  the  king,"  it  was  said  in  the  memorial  of 
the  nobility,  ^^  to  levy  a  contribution  upon  the  church  reve- 
nues for  the  reasonable  support  of  teachers  and  men  of 
learning  in  every  city  and  village,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  needy  youth  of  the  country;  and  let  all  parents  be 
required,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  and  let  them  be  constrained  to  observe  this  law  by 
the  lords  and  the  ordinary  magistrates." 

It  was  demanded,  in  addition,  that  public  lectures  be 
given  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  intelligible  language^  that  is, 
in  the  mother  tongue.  But  these  demands,  so  earnest  and 
democratic,  of  the  Flrotestant  nobility  of  sixteenth  century 
France,  were  not  regarded.  With  the  fall  of  Protestantism, 
the  cause  of  primary  instruction  in  France  was  doomed  to  a 
long  eclipse.    The  nobles  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
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a  did  not  think  of  petitioning  again  for  tbe  education 
of  the  people,  and  Diderot  oould  truthfull^r  eay  of  them : 
*'  Tbe  nobility  complain  of  tbe  farm  laborers  who  know  how 
to  read.  Perhaps  the  cliief  grievance  of  the  nobility  rednoes 
itself  to  this :  that  a  peasant  who  knows  how  to  read  is  more 
diffionlt  to  oppress  than  another." 

134.  Ratich  (1671-1685).— In  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Ratich,  a  German,  and  Comenius,  a 
Slave,  were,  with  very  different  degrees  of  merit,  the  heirs 
of  the  edncational  thought  of  Lnther. 

With  something  of  the  charlatan  and  the  demagogue, 
Ratioh  devoted  hts  life  to  propagating  a  novel  art  of  teaching, 
which  he  called  didactict,  and  to  which  he  attributed  marvels. 
He  pretended,  by  his  m^hod  of  languages,  to  teach  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  LAtin,in  six  months.  But  nevertheless,  out  of 
many  strange  perfoTmancee  and  lofty  promiees,  there  issue 
some  thoughts  of  practical  valne.  The  first  merit  of  Batich 
was  to  give  t^e  mother  tongue,  the  German  language,  the 
precedence  over  the  ancient  languages.  An  English  educa- 
tional writer,  Mr.  B.  H.  Quick,  in  his  Eaaays  on  Educatioiuil 
Reformers  (1874),  has  thna  summed  up  the  essential  princl- 
plea  of  the  pedagogy  of  Batich :  1 .  Everything  should  be 
taught  in  its  own  time  and  order,  and  according  to  the  natural 
method,  in  paaeing  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difQcult. 
2.  Only  one  thing  shonld  be  learned  at  a  time.  "  We  do  not 
cook  at  tlie  same  time  in  one  pot,  soup,  meat,  fish,  milk,  and 
vegetables."  8.  The  same  thing  should  be  repeated  several 
times.  4.  By  means  of  these  frequent  repetitions,  the  pupil 
will  have  nothing  to  learn  by  heart.  5.  AU  school-books 
should  be  written  on  the  same  plan.  6.  The  thing  as  a  whole 
should  be  made  known  before  the  thing  in  its  details,  and 
the  seqaence  should  be  from  the  general  to  the  special. 
T.  In  every  case  we  should  proceed  by  induction  and  ezperi< 
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ment.  Ratioh  eBpecially  means  by  this  that  we  must  make 
an  end  of  mere  authority,  and  of  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  and  must  appeal  to  individual  reason.  8.  Finally, 
everything  should  be  learned  without  coercion.  Coercion  and 
the  rod  are  contrary  to  nature,  and  disgust  the  young  with 
study.  The  human  understanding  learns  with  pleasure  all 
that  it  ought  to  retain.  It  does  not  seem  that  Ratich  knew 
how  to  draw  from  these  principles,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  true  save  under  certain  corrections,  all  the  happy  results 
that  are  contained  in  them.  He  left  to  Comenius  the  glory 
of  applying  the  new  spirit  to  actual  practice. 

135.  CoMEKius  (1592-1671). — For  a  long  time  unknown 
and  unappreciated,  Comenius  has  finally  received  from  oui 
contemporaries  the  admiration  that  is  due  him.  Michelet 
speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm  as  ''that  rare  genius,  that 
gentle,  fertile,  universal  scholar " ;  ^  and  he  calls  him  the 
first  evangelist  of  modem  pedagogy,  Pestalozzi  being  the 
second.  It  is  easy  to  justify  this  appreciation.  The  char- 
acter of  Comenius  equals  his  intelligence.  Through  a  thou« 
sand  obstacles  he  devoted  his  long  life  to  the  work  of  popular 
instruction.  With  a  generous  ardor  he  consecrated  himself 
to  infancy.  He  wrote  twenty  works  and  taught  in  twenty 
cities.  Moreover,  he  was  the  first  to  form  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  what  the  elementary  studies  should  be.  He  deter- 
mined, nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  with  an  exactness 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  division  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  instruction.  He  exactly  defined  some  of 
the  essential  laws  of  the  art  of  teaching.  He  applied  to 
pedagogy,  with  remarkable  insight,  the  principles  of  modem 
logic.  Finally,  as  Michelet  has  said,  he  was  the  Galileo,  we 
would  rather  say,  the  Bacon,  of  modem  education. 

^  Mlcbelety  IfosftU,  p.  175  et  teq. 
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186.  Bacomum  Ikspikatioit.  —  The  special  aimB  of  pectft- 
gogy  an  eesentUUy  raUted  to  th«  general  aims  of  acieoce. 
All  progress  in  Boieace  has  Its  oorreBpoiiditig  effects  on  edu- 
cation. When  an  innovator  has  modified  the  laws  for  the 
disoovery  of  troth,  other  inDoratora  appear,  who  modify,  in 
their  tnni,  the  rules  for  instraotion.  To  a  new  logic  almost 
necewarily  corresponds  a  new  pedagogy. 

Now  BacoD,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  centnt;, 
bad  opened  unknown  routes  to  scientiflc  investigatloD.  For 
the  abstract  processes  of  thought,  for  the  barren  comparistKi 
of  propositionB  and  words,  in  which  the  whole  art  of  the 
syllt^ism  consisted,  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organum  had 
anbatitated  the  concrete  study  of  reality,  the  liviDg  and 
fhiitfnl  observation  of  nature.  The  mechanism  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  was  replaced  by  the  slow  and  patient  inter- 
pretation of  facts.  It  no  longer  answered  to  analyze  with 
docile  spirit  principles  that  were  assumed,  right  or  wrong,  as 
absolute  troths ;  nor  to  become  expert  in  handling  the  syllo- 
gism, which,  like  a  mill  mnning  dry,  often  produced  but 
littie  floor.  It  was  now  necessary  to  opeo  tbe  eyes  to  ^e 
contemplation  of  the  universe,  and  by  sense  intuition,  by 
observation,  by  experiment,  and  by  induction,  to  penetrate 
its  secrets,  and  determine  its  laws.  It  was  necessary  to 
ascend,  step  by  step,  fh>m  the  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
IfaingB  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  general  laws ;  and, 
finally,  to  demand  of  nature  herself  to  reveal  all  that  the 
human  intelligence,  in  its  solitary  meditations,  is  powerless 
to  discover. 

Looking  at  this  subject  more  closely,  this  revolution  in 
science,  so  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  speculative 
inquiry,  and  destined  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  sciences, 
also  contained  in  itself  a  revolution  in  edncation.  For  this 
purpose,  all  that  was  needed  was  to  apply  to  the  develop* 
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ment  of  the  intelligence  and  to  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge the  rules  proposed  by  Bacon  for  the  inyestigation  of 
truth.  The  laws  of  scientific  induction  might  become  the 
laws  for  the  education  of  the  soul.  No  more  setting  out 
with  abstract  principles,  imposed  by  autiiority;  but  facts 
intuitiyely  apprehended,  gathered  by  observation  and  veri- 
fied by  experiment ;  the  order  of  nature  faithfully  followed ; 
a  cautious  progression  firom  the  simplest  and  most  elemen- 
tary ideas  to  the  most  difiScult  and  most  complex  truths; 
the  knowledge  of  things  instead  of  an  analysis  of  words,  — 
such  was  to  be  the  character  of  the  new  system  of  instruc- 
tion. In  other  terms,  it  was  possible  to  make  the  child  fol- 
low, in  order  to  lead  him  to  know  and  to  comprehend  the 
capitalized  truths  that  constitute  the  basis  of  elementary 
instruction,  the  same  method  that  Bacon  recommended  to 
scholars  for  the  discovery  of  unknown  truths.^ 

It  is  this  conversion,  or,  as  we  might  say,  this  translation, 
of  the  maxims  of  the  Baconian  logic  into  pedagogical  rules, 
that  Comenius  attempted,  and  this  is  why  he  has  been  caUed 
*'  the  father  of  the  intuitive  method."  He  was  nourished, 
intellectually,  by  the  reading  of  Bacon,  whom  he  resembles, 
not  only  in  his  ideas,  but  also  in  his  figurative  and  often 
allegorical  language.  Even  the  title  of  one  of  his  books, 
DiddcHca  Magna^  recalls  the  title  of  Bacon's  Instauralio 
Magna. 

1  This  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  conception  that  leam^ 
ing  should  be  a  process  of  discovery  or  of  re-^iscovery.  CondiUac  (1715- 
1780)  has  elaborated  this  idea  in  the  introduction  to  his  Orammairty  and 
Spencer  {Education^  p.  122)  makes  it  a  fundamental  law  of  teaching.  If 
this  assumed  principle  were  to  be  rigorously  applied,  as,  fortunately,  it 
cannot  be,  progress  in  human  knowledge  would  be  impossible.  Mr.  6ain*8 
comment  on  this  doctrine  {Education  <u  a  Science,  p.  94)  is  as  foUows: 
**  This  bold  fiction  is  sometimes  put  forward  as  one  of  the  regular  arts  of 
the  teacher ;  but  I  should  prefer  to  consider  it  as  an  extraordinary  device^ 
admissible  only  on  special  occasloiiB."    (P.) 
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137.  The  Lite  ov  Cohenics. — To  know  Comenias  and 
the  part  h«  played  in  the  seTenteenth  century,  to  appreciate 
this  grand  edacational  character,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
b^pn  by  relating  hia  life ;  his  misfortunes  ;  his  jonrneys  to 
Ei^land,  where  Parliament  invoked  his  ud ;  to  Sweden, 
where  the  Chaacellor  Oxenatiem  employed  him  to  write 
manuals  of  instruction ;  especially  his  relentless  industry,  bla 
courage  throngb  exile,  and  the  long  persecntions  he  snSered 
as  a  member  of  tbe  sect  of  dissenters,  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren ;  and  the  schools  he  founded  at  Fnlneck,  in  Bohemia,  at 
Lissa  and  at  Patak,  in  Poland.  But  it  would  require  too 
mncb  of  our  space  to  follow  in  its  incidents  and  catastro- 
phes that  troubled  life,  which,  in  its  sadden  trials,  as  iu  the 
firmnew  that  supported  them,  recalls  Uie  life  of  Pestalozzi.* 

138.  His  PaiNCtPAi.  Works.  —  Comenius  wrot«  a  lai^ 
nttmber  of  books  in  Latin,  in  German,  and  in  Czech ;  but 
of  these  only  a  few  are  worthy  to  engage  tiie  attention  of 
the  educator.  In  hia  other  works  he  allows  himself  to  go  oft 
on  pliil<»ophic  excursions,  and  to  indulge  in  mystic  reveries, 
led  by  his  ardor  to  find  what  he  called  panaopMat  wisdom  or 
univenal  knowledge.  In  thia  wilderness  of  pnblicatioDS 
destined  to  oblivion,  we  shall  notice  only  three  works,  which 


I  It  tOKj  not  be  gecerallr  known  that  Comenliu  wiu  onc«  sollcltod  to 
becoDB  the  Pneldent  of  Harrud  College.  The  foUowiug  li  k  qnotatlon 
from  ToL  H.,  p.  14>  ot  Cotloa  Hather's  Magnalin  ;  "  That  brave  old  man, 
Johannea  Amos  Commenina.  the  tame  of  whose  worth  hath  been  [rum^ef  ted 
ai  far  u  more  than  three  langnages  (whereof  eTcry  one  la  Indebted  onto 
bla  Janva)  oonld  cairj  it,  was  Indeed  agreed  witbat,  bj  odi  Mr.  Wlnthrop 
in  hit  tnvela  through  the  lou  oountrtef,  to  come  over  into  New  iE^gland, 
and  Illuminate  this  Colledge  and  country,  in  the  gnallty  of  a  President, 
which  wai  now  become  vacant.  Bat  the  solicitations  of  the  Swedish  Am- 
basMdor  diverting  him  another  way,  that  incomparable  Hoiavlaa  becama 
not  an  Americui."  Tliia  wai  on  the  resignation  of  Preeident  Dunater,  in 
ISM.    (P.) 
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contain  the  general  principles  of  the  pedagogy  of  Comenios, 
and  the  applications  which  he  has  made  of  his  method :  — 

1.  The  Didactica  Mcugnay  the  GrecA  Didcutics  (written  in 
Czech  at  about  1630,  and  rewritten  in  Latin  at  about 
1640).  In  this  work  Comenius  sets  forth  his  principles, 
his  general  theories  on  education,  and  also  his  peculiar 
views  on  the  practical  organization  of  schools.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  French  translation  has  not  yet  popularized 
this  important  book,  that  would  be  worthy  a  place  beside  the 
Thoughts  of  Locke  and  the  JEmile  of  Rousseau.^ 

2.  The  Janua  linguarum  reserata^  the  Oate  of  Tongues 
Unlocked  (1631).  In  the  thought  of  the  author,  this  was 
a  new  method  of  learning  the  languages.  Comenius,  led 
astray  on  this  point  by  his  religious  prejudices,  wished  to 
banish  the  Latin  authors  from  the  schools,  ^'  for  the  pur- 
pose," he  said,  '^  of  reforming  studies  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity."  Consequently,  in  order  to  replace  the  clas- 
sical authors,  which  he  repudiated  for  this  further  reason, 
that  the  reading  of  them  is  too  difficult,  and  to  make  a  child 
study  them  ''  is  to  wish  to  push  out  into  the  vast  ocean  a 
tiny  bark  that  should  be  allowed  only  to  sport  on  a  little 
lake,"  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  composing  a  collection  of 
phrases  distributed  into  a  hundred  chapters.  These  phrases, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  at  first  very  simple,  and  of  a 
single  member,  then  longer  and  more  complicated,  were 
formed  of  two  thousand  words,  chosen  from  among  the  most 
common  and  the  most  useful.  Moreover,  the  hundred  chapters 
of  the  Janua  taught  the  child,  in  succession  and  in  a  methodi- 
cal order,  all  the  things  in  the  universe,  —  the  elements,  the 
metals,  the  stars,  the  animals,  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  arts 

1  The  most  complete  aocoont  ever  written  of  Comenius  and  his  writings 
is,  ''John  AmoB  Comenlog/'  by  S.  S.  Laorie  (Boston:  1886).  It  is  an  in- 
Talnable  oontribation  to  the  phUoeophy  and  the  history  of  edocation.  (P.) 
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and  trades,  etc.,  etc.  In  other  terms,  the  Janua  Unguarum 
is  a  nomenclature  of  ideas  and  words  designed  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child  upon  everything  he  ought  to  know  of  the 
world.  Divested  of  the  Latin  text  that  accompanies  it,  the 
Janua  is  a  first  reading-book,  very  defective  doubtless,  but 
it  gives  proof  of  a  determined  effort  to  adapt  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  child  the  knowledge  that  he  ought  to  acquire. 

3.  The  Orbis  aenswdium  pictus^  the  lUustrcUed  World  of 
Sensible  Objects^  the  most  popular  of  the  author's  works 
(1658).  It  is  the  Janua  Unguarum  accompanied  with  pic- 
tures, in  lieu  of  real  objects,  representing  to  the  child  the 
things  that  he  hears  spoken  of,  as  fast  as  he  learns  their 
names.  The  Orbis  pictua,  the  first  practical  application  of 
the  intuitive  method,  had  an  extraordinary  success,  and  has 
served  as  a  model  for  the  innumerable  illustrated  books 
which  for  three  centuries  have  invaded  the  schools. 

139.  The  Foub  Grades  of  Instruction.  —  We  must  not 
require  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  abjure  Latin 
studies.  Comenius  prizes  them  highly ;  but  at  least  he  is 
wise  enough  to  put  them  in  their  place,  and  does  not  con- 
found them,  as  Luther  did,  with  elementary  studies. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exact,  more  clearly  cut,  than  the 
scholastic  organization  proposed  by  Comenius.  We  shall 
find  in  it  what  the  experience  of  three  centuries  has  finally 
sanctioned  and  established,  the  distribution  of  schools  into 
these  grades,  —  infant  schools,  primary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  and  higher  schools. 

The  first  grade  of  instruction  is  the  maternal  school^  the 
school  by  the  motlier^a  knee^  matemi  gremii^  as  Ck>meniu8 
calls  it.  The  mother  is  the  first  teacher.  Up  to  the  age  of 
six  the  child  is  taught  by  her;  he  is  initiated  by  her  into 
those  branches  of  knowledge  that  he  wiU  pursue  in  the  pri« 
mary  school. 
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The  seoond  grade  is  the  ^emerUary  pMic  school.  All  the 
children,  girls  and  boys,  enter  here  at  six,  and  leave  at 
twelve.  The  characteristic  of  this  school  is  that  the  instrac- 
tion  there  given  is  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  this  is  why 
Comenias  calls  it  the  '^  common''  school,  vernacular  a  term 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  language  of  the  people. 

The  third  grade  is  represented  by  the  LaHn  achool  or  gym- 
nasium.  Thither  are  sent  the  children  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  for  whom  has  been  reserved  a  more 
complete  instruction,  such  as  we  would  now  call  secondary 
instruction. 

Finally,  to  the  fourth  grade  correspond  the  aoo/deniies,  that 
is,  institutions  of  higher  instruction,  opened  to  young  men 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

The  child,  if  he  is  able,  will  traverse  these  four  grades  in 
succession;  but,  in  the  thought  of  Comenius,  the  studies 
should  be  so  arranged  in  the  elementary  schools,  that  in 
leaving  them,  the  pupil  shall  have  a  general  education  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  farther,  if  his  condition 
in  life  does  not  destine  him  to  pursue  the  courses  of  the  Latin 
School. 

'^  We  pursue,"  says  Comenius,  '^  a  general  education,  the 
teaching  to  all  men  of  all  the  subjects  of  human  concern. 
.  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  people's  school  shall  be  that  all 
children  of  both  sexes,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  or  the 
thirteenth  year,  may  be  instructed  in  that  knowledge  which 
Is  useful  during  the  whole  of  life." 

This  was  an  admirable  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the 
primary  school.  A  thing  not  less  remarkable  is  that  Come^ 
nius  establishes  an  elementary  school  in  each  village :  — 

^^  There  should  be  a  maternal  school  in  each  famil}- ;  an 
elementary  school  in  each  district;  a  gymnasium  in  each 
city ;  an  academy  in  each  kingdom,  or  even  in  each  consid-* 
arable  province.' 


9$ 
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• 

140.  Elembhtabt  Ikitiatiok  nrro  Aix  thb  Studies.-— 
One  of  the  most  novel  and  most  original  ideas  of  the  great 
Slayic  edocator  is  the  wish  that,  fi'om  the  earliest  years  of 
his  life,  the  child  may  acquire  some  elementary  notions  of  ail 
the  sciences  that  he  is  to  study  at  a  later  period.  From  the 
cradle,  the  gaze  of  the  infant,  gaided  by  the  mother,  should 
be  directed  to  all  the  objects  that  surround  him,  so  that  his 
growing  powers  of  reflection  will  be  brought  into  play  ia 
working  on  these  sense  intuitions.  '^Thus,  from  tlie  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  speak,  the  child  comes  to  know  himself,  and, 
by  his  daily  experience,  certain  general  and  abstract  expres- 
sions ;  he  comes  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words 
something  J  nothing  y  thu8y  otherwise^  wherej  gimikuTj  different; 
and  what  are  generalizations  and  the  categories  expressed  by 
these  words  but  the  rudiments  of  metaphysics?  In  the  do- 
main of  physics,  the  infant  can  learn  to  know  water,  earth, 
air,  fire,  rain,  snow,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
parts  of  his  body,  or  at  least  of  the  external  members  and 
oi^gans.  He  will  take  his  first  lesson  in  optics  in  learning  to 
distinguish  light,  darkness,  and  the  different  colors;  and  in 
astronomy,  in  noticing  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and 
in  observing  that  these  heavenly  bodies  rise  and  set  every 
day.  In  geography,  according  to  the  place  where  he  lives, 
he  will  be  shown  a  mountain,  a  valley,  a  plain,  a  river,  a 
village,  a  hamlet,  a  city,  etc.  In  chronology,  he  will  be 
taught  what  an  hour  is,  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  summer,  win- 
ter, yesterday,  the  day  before  yesterday,  to-morrow,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  etc.  History,  such  as  his  age  will  allow  him 
to  conceive,  will  consist  in  recalling  what  has  recently  passed, 
in  taking  account  of  it,  and  in  noting  the  part  that  this  one  or 
that  has  taken  in  such  or  such  an  affair.  Arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, statistics,  mechanics,  will  not  remain  strangers  to  him. 
He  wHl  acquire  the  elements  of  these  sciences  in  distinguishing 
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the  difference  between  little  and  mnch,  in  learning  to  count  ap 
to  ten,  in  observing  that  three  ia  more  than  two ;  that  one 
added  to  three  makes  four ;  in  learning  the  sense  of  the 
words  great  and  smoU^  long  and  ahoriy  wide  and  narrow^ 
hewoy  and  light;  in  drawing  lines,  curves,  circles,  etc. ;  in 
seeing  goods  measured  with  a  yard-stick ;  in  weighing  an 
object  in  a  balance ;  in  trying  to  make  something  or  to  take  it 
to  pieces,  as  all  children  love  to  do. 

'^  In  this  impulse  to  construct  and  destroy,  there  is  but  the 
effort  of  the  little  intelligence  to  succeed  in  making  or  build- 
ing something  for  himself;  so  that,  instead  of  opposing  the 
child  in  this,  he  should  be  encouraged  and  guided." 

((  The  grammar  of  the  first  period  will  consist  in  learning 
to  pronounce  the  mother  tongue  correctly.  The  child  may 
receive  elementary  notions  even  of  politics,  in  observing 
that  certain  persons  assemble  at  the  city  hall,  and  that  they 
are  called  councillors ;  and  that  among  these  persons  there 
is  one  called  mayor,  etc. "  ^ 

141.  The  People's  School. — Divided  into  six  classes, 
the  people's  school  should  prepare  the  child  either  for  active 
life  or  for  the  higher  courses.  Comenius  sends  here  not 
only  the  sons  of  peasants  and  workmen,  but  the  sons  of  the 
middle  class  or  of  the  nobility,  who  will  afterwards  enter 
the  Latin  school.  In  other  terms ,  the  study  of  Latin  is 
postponed  till  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  up  to  that  period  all 
children  must  receive  a  thorough  primary  education,  which 
will  comprise,  with  the  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
singing,  the  salient  facts  of  history,  the  elements  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  religion.  The  latest  reforms  in  secondary 
instruction,  which,  only  within  a  very  late  period,  have  post- 


^BolMoii'i  XHcttMuuUrt  de  P^da^ogU,  Article  Combvxus. 
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poned  the  Btody  of  Latin  till  the  sixth  year,^  and  which  till 
then  keep  the  pupil  upon  the  subjects  of  primary  instruction, 
— what  are  they  but  the  distant  echo  of  the  thought  of  Come- 
niuB?  Let  it  be  noted,  too,  that  the  plan  of  Comenius  gave 
to  its  primary  school  a  complete  encydopsBdic  course  of 
instruction,  which  was  sufficient  for  its  own  ends,  but  which, 
while  remaining  elementary,  was  a  whole,  and  not  a  begin- 
ning.' 

Surely,  the  programme  of  studies  devised  by  Comenius 
did  not  fail  in  point  of  insufficiency ;  we  may  be  allowed,  on 
the  contrary,  to  pronounce  it  too  extended,  too  crowded, 
conformed  rather  to  the  generous  dreams  of  an  innovator  than 
to  a  prudent  appreciation  of  what  is  practically  possible ; 
and  we  need  not  be  astonished  that,  to  lighten  in  part  the 
heavy  burden  that  is  imposed  on  the  teacher,  Comenius  had 
the  notion  of  dividing  the  school  into  sections  which  assist- 
ants, chosen  from  among  the  best  pupils,  should  instruct 
under  the  supervision  of  the  master. 

142.  Site  of  the  School.  —  One  is  not  a  complete 
educator  save  on  the  condition  of  providing  for  the  exterior 
and  material  organization  of  the  school,  as  well  as  for  its 
moral  administration.  In  this  respect,  Comenius  is  still 
deserving  of  our  encomiums.     He  requires  a  yard  for  recre- 

1  In  the  French  Lycte  and  Collies  the  grades  are  named  as  iollowB,  be- 
ginning  with  the  lowest:  **  ninth,  eighth,  seventh,  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  third, 
Mocmd,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  preparatory  mathematics,  elementary  mathe- 
tuMcB,  special  mathematics."  Latin  was  formerly  begun  in  an  earlier 
grade.. 

*The  public  school  of  the  European  type  may  be  represented  by  a  series 
of  (.S)  pyramids,  the  second  higher  than  the  first,  and  the  third  higher  than 
the  aeoond,  each  independent  and  complete  in  itself;  while  the  public  school 
of  the  American  type  is  represented  by  a  single  pyramid  in  three  sections. 
While  in  an  English,  French,  or  German  town,  public  education  is  admin- 
istered In  three  separate  establishments,  in  an  American  town  there  is  a 
■ingla  gnded  school  that  fulfills  the  same  functions,    (p.) 
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fttton,  and  demands  that  the  sohool-honse  haye  a  gay  and 
oheerfiil  aspect.  The  question  had  been  discussed  before 
him  by  Viyes  (1492-1540). 

^'Tliere  shcwld  be  chosen,"  says  the  Spanish  educator, 
^*  a  healthful  situation,  so  that  the  pupils  may  not  one  day 
have  to  take  their  flight,  dispersed  by  the  fear  of  an  epi- 
demic. Firm  health  is  necessary  to  those  who  would  heartily 
and  profitably  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
And  the  place  selected  should  be  isolated  fit>m  the  crowd, 
and  especially  at  a  distance  from  occupations  that  are 
noisy,  such  as  those  of  smiths,  stone-masons,  machinists, 
wheelwrights,  and  weavers.  However,  I  would  not  have  the 
situation  too  cheerful  and  attractive,  lest  it  might  suggest  to 
the  scholars  the  taking  of  too  frequent  walks." 

But  these  considerations  that  do  honor  to  Vives  and  to 
Comenius,  were  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  resources  then 
at  the  disposal  of  the  friends  of  instruction.  There  was 
scarcely  occasion  seriously  to  consider  how  school-houses 
should  be  constructed  and  situated,  at  a  period  when  the 
most  often  there  were  no  school -houses  existing.  *'  In  win- 
ter," says  Flatter,  ''we  slept  in  the  school-room,  and  in 
summer  in  the  open  air."  ^ 

143.  Sbksb  Imtuitions. — If  Comenius  has  traced  with  a 
master  hand  the  general  organization  of  the  primary  school, 
he  has  no  less  merit  in  the  matter  of  methods. 

When  they  recommend  the  observation  of  sensible  things 
as  the  first  intellectual  exercise,  modem  educators  do  but 
repeat  what  Comenius  said  three  centuries  ago. 

''  In  the  place  of  dead  books,  why  should  we  not  open  the 
Uving  book  of  nature?  ...  To  instruct  the  young  is  not  to 
beat  into  them  by  repetition  a  mass  of  words,  phrases,  sen- 

1  Platter,  a  Swiaa  teacher  of  the  dzteenth  oentiixy  (148»-1S8S) . 
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tences,  and  opinions  gathered  out  of  authors ;  but  it  is  to 
open  their  understanding  through  things.  .  .  • 

^*  The  foundation  of  idi  knowledge  consists  in  oorrectly  rep- 
resenting sensible  objects  to  our  senses,  so  that  they  can  be 
comprehended  with  facility.  I  hold  that  this  is  the  basis  of  all 
our  other  activities,  since  we  could  neither  act  nor  speak  wisely 
unless  we  adequately  comprehended  what  we  were  to  do  and 
say.  Now  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  imder- 
standing  that  was  not  ftrst  in  the  senses j  and,  oonsequently, 
it  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom,  of  all  eloquence, 
and  of  all  good  and  prudent  conduct,  carefully  to  train  the 
senses  to  note  with  accuracy  the  differences  between  natural 
olrjects ;  and  as  this  point,  important  as  it  is,  is  ordinarily 
neglected  in  the  schools  of  to-day,  and  as  objects  are  pro- 
posed to  scholars  that  they  do  not  understand  because  they 
have  not  been  properly  represented  to  their  senses  or  to  their 
imagination,  it  is  for  this  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
toil  of  teaching,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  pain  of  learning, 
have  become  so  burdensome  and  so  unfruitful.  .  .  . 

^*  We  must  offer  to  the  young,  not  the  shadows  of  things, 
but  the  things  themselves,  which  impress  the  senses  and 
the  imagination.  Instruction  should  commence  with  a  real 
observation  of  things,  and  not  with  a  verbal  description  of 
them." 

We  see  that  Comenius  accepts  the  doctrine  of  Bacon, 
even  to  his  absolute  sensationalism.  In  his  pre-occupation 
with  the  importance  of  instruction  through  the  senses,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  ignore  that  other  source  of  knowledge  and 
intuitions,  the  inner  consciousness. 

144.  Sdcpufication  of  Grammatical  Study.  —  The  first 
result  of  the  experimental  method  applied  to  instruction,  is 
to  simplify  grammar  and  to  relieve  it  from  the  abuse  of  ab- 
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stract  roles.  ^*  Children/'  says  Comenins,  '*  need  examples 
and  things  which  they  can  see,  and  not  abstract  rules." 

And  in  the  Preface  of  the  Ja/aua  Unguarum,  he  dwells 
upon  the  faults  of  the  old  method  employed  for  the  study 
of  languages. 

*^  It  is  a  thing  self-evident,  that  the  true  and  proper  way  of 
teaching  languages  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  schools 
up  to  tibe  present  time.  The  most  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  letters  grew  old  in  the  study  of 
words,  and  upwards  of  ten  years  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
Latin  alone ;  indeed,  they  even  spent  their  whole  life  in  the 
study,  with  a  very  slow  and  very  trifling  profit,  which  did  not 
pay  for  the  trouble  devoted  to  it"^  It  is  by  use  and  by  read- 
ing that  Comenius  would  abolish  the  abuse  of  rules.  Rules 
ought  to  intervene  only  to  aid  use  and  give  it  surety.  The 
pupil  will  thus  learn  language,  either  in  speaking,  or  in  read- 
ing a  book  like  the  Orbia  Pictus^  in  which  he  will  find  at  the 
same  time  all  the  words  of  which  the  language  itself  is  com- 
posed, and  examples  of  all  the  constructions  of  its  syntax. 

145.  Necessftt  of  Dbill  and  FfiAcncE.  —  Another 
essential  point  in  the  new  method,  is  the  importance  at- 
tributed by  Comenius  to  practical  exercises :  '*  Artisans,"  he 
said,  '^  understand  this  matter  perfectly  well.  Not  one  of 
them  will  give  an  apprentice  a  theoretical  course  on  his  trade. 
He  is  allowed  to  notice  what  is  done  by  his  master,  and  then 
the  tool  is  put  in  his  hands :  it  is  in  smiting  that  one  becomes 
a  smith." ' 

^  For  this  quotation,  as  for  aU  those  which  we  borrow  from  the  preface 
of  the  Janua  linguarumf  a  French  edition  of  which  (in  three  langoages: 
Latin,  (German,  and  French)  appeared  in  1643,  we  copy  from  the  authentic 
text 

s  There  is  a  misleading  faUacy  in  all  such  illustrations.  What  analogy  ii 
there  between  the  learning  of  history  or  geology  and  the  learning  of  a  trade 
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It  is  no  longer  the  thing  to  repeat  mechanically  a  lesson 
learned  by  heart.  There  most  be  a  gradual  habitaation  to 
action,  to  prodoctive  work,  to  personid  effort. 

146.  General  Beabino  of  the  Wobk  of  Comemius. — 
How  many  other  new  and  jadicious  ideas  we  shall  have  to 
gather  from  ComeniusI  The  methods  which  we  would  be 
tempted  to  consider  as  wholly  recent,  his  imagination  had 
already  suggested  to  him.  For  example,  preceding  the  Orbis 
PictuSy  we  find  an  alphabet,  where  to  each  letter  corresponds 
the  cry  of  an  animal,  or  else  a  sound  familiar  to  the  child. 
Is  not  this  already  the  very  essence  of  the  phononimio  pro- 
cesses^ brought  into  fashion  in  these  last  years?  But  what 
is  of  more  consequence  with  Comenius  than  a  few  happy  dis- 
coveries in  practical  pedagogy,  is  the  general  inspiration  of 
his  work.  He  gives  to  education  a  psychological  basis  in 
demanding  that  the  faculties  shall  be  developed  in  their  natu- 
ral order :  first,  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and 
lastly  the  judgment  and  the  reason.  He  is  mindful  of  physi- 
cal exercises,  of  technical  and  practical  instruction,  without 
forgetting  that  in  the  primary  schools,  which  he  calls  the 
^'studios  of  humanity,"  there  must  be  trained,  not  only  strong 
and  skilful  artisans,  but  virtuous  and  religious  men,  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  order  and  Justice.  If  he  has  stepped 
from  theology  to  pedagogy,  and  if  he  permits  himself  some- 
times to  be  borne  along  by  his  artless  bursts  of  mysticism,  at 
least  he  does  not  forget  the  necessities  of  the  real  condition, 

like  carpentry?  Should  a  physician  and  a  hlacksmith  be  educated  on  the 
same  plan?  In  every  case  knowledge  should  precede  practice;  and  the 
Uberal  arts  are  best  learned  by  first  learning  their  correlatiTe  sciences.  (P.) 
1 "  A  process  of  instruction  which  consists  in  placing  beside  the  elements 
of  human  speech  thirty-three  onomatopoetic  gestures,  which  recaU  to  the 
tUtjbi  the  same  ideas  that  the  sounds  and  the  articulations  of  the  voice  recall 
to  the  ear.' ' — Gbobsbuh.    (P.) 
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and  of  the  present  life  of  men.  **  The  child/'  he  says,  *'  shall 
learn  only  what  is  to  be  useful  to  him  in  this  life  or  in  the 
other."  Finally,  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  minute  details  of  school  management.  He  has  higher 
views,  —  he  is  working  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity. 
Like  Leibnitz,  he  would  freely  say:  ^^Give  me  for  a  few 
years  the  direction  of  education,  and  I  agree  to  transform  the 
world ! " 

[147.  Akalttical  Sumkabt.  —  1.  Decisive  changes  in 
human  opinion,  political,  religious,  or  scientific,  involve  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  purposes  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  Reformation  was  a  breaking  with  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  as  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  a  breaking 
with  authority  in  matters  of  science ;  and  their  Joint  effect  on 
education  was  to  subject  matters  of  opinion,  belief,  and 
knowledge  to  the  individual  reason,  experience,  and  observa- 
tion. 

8.  In  holding  each  human  being  responsible  for  his  own 
salvation,  the  Reformation  made  it  necessary  for  every  one 
to  read,  and  the  logical  consequence  of  this  was  to  make 
instruction  universal;  and  as  schools  were  multiplied,  the 
number  of  teachers  must  be  increased,  and  their  grade  of 
competence  raised. 

4.  The  conception  that  ignorance  is  an  evil,'and  a  constant 
menace  to  spiritual  and  temporal  safety,  led  to  the  idea  of 
compulsory  school-attendance. 

5.  In  the  recoil  from  the  intuitions  of  the  intellect  sanc- 
tioned by  Socrates,  to  the  intuitions  of  the  senses  sanctioned 
by  Bacon,  education  passed  from  an  extreme  dependence  on 
refiection  and  reason,  to  an  extreme  dependence  on  sense  and 
observation;  so  that  inference  has  been  tlirown  into  dis- 
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credit,  and  the  verdiot  of  the  lenBeB  hu  been  made  the  test 
t^  knowledge. 

6.  In  adapting  the  conoeptioa  of  onireraal  ednostion  to 
the  aocial  couditlODs  of  bis  time,  Comenlns  was  led  to  a  gr«- 
datioD  of  uhooU  Quit  nnderllea  all  modem  ajatema  of  pnblio 
butnution.] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TXAOHIKG  OOKGBBGATIONS. — JESXTHS  AND 

JAKSENISTS. 

THB  TBAOHtHO  COKORKOATIOKB ;  JBtUITS  AND  JANBBKIBT8 ;  TOUIfDA* 
TIOK  or  THK  80GIBTT  OV  JBBUB  (IMO) ;  DIFTBRBNT  JUDOMSKT8 
ON  THB  BDUCATIOKAL  MERITS  OV  THB  JBBUITS ;  AUTHORITIBB  TO 
CONSULT ;  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  NBQLBCTBD  ;  CLASSICAL  STUDIB8  ; 
LATIN  AND  THB  HUMANITIBS;  NBQLBCT  OV  HISTORY,  OV  PHIL080- 
PHYy  AND  OF  THB  SGIBNOBB  IN  OBNBRAL;  DISCIPLINB  ;  EMULA- 
TION bncouraobd;  official  disciplinarian;   oenbral  spirit 

OF  THB  PEDAOOOT  OF  THB  JESUITS;  THB  ORATORIANS;  THB 
LITTLE   schools;   STUDY  OF  THB  FRENCH  LANOUAOB ;   NEW  SYSTEM 

OF  spellino;  the  masters  and  the  books  of  port  royal; 

DISCIPLINE  IN  PERSONAL  REFLECTION;  GENERAL  SPIRIT  OF  THB 
INTBLLBCTUAL      EDUCATION     AT     PORT      ROYAL;      NICOLE;      MORAL 

pessimism;  effects  on  discipline;  faults  nr  the  disciplinb 
OF  PORT  royal;  general  judgment  on  port  royal;  ana- 
lytical SUMMARY. 


148.  Thb  Teaching  Congregations.* — Up  to  the  French 
Revolution,  up  to  the  day  when  the  conception  of  a  public 
and  national  education  was  embodied  in  the  legislative  acts 

1  Religions  congregations,  «s  known  in  France,  are  associations  of  per- 
sons who,  consecrating  themselves  to  the  service  of  Qod,  make  a  tow  to 
live  in  common  under  the  same  mle.  Many  of  these  congregations  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and  these  are  of  two  classes,  the 
authorized  and  the  unauthorised.  For  example,  the  ''Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools,"  founded  by  La  Salle,  is  an  authorized,  and  the  "  Society 
of  Jesus"  an  unauthorized,  congregation.  From  statistics  published  in 
1873,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  France,  24  congregations  of  men 
authorized  to  teach,  and  controlling  9096  establishments;  and  628  similar 
congregations  of  women,  controlling  16,478  establishments.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  85  unauthorized  congregations  of  men,  and  260  unauthorized 
vSongregatioDs  of  women,  devoted  to  teaching.    (P.) 
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df  onr  aasembled  rolnv,  edacation  remained  almost  «xclii- 
■ivel;  an  affair  of  the  Choroh.  The  uniTerBities  theouelvea 
were  dependent  in  part  on  religions  antiiorit;.  Bat  eapedallj 
the  great  congregationa  aasumed  a  monopoly  of  the  work  of 
teaching,  tbe  direction  and  control  of  which  the  State  had 
not  yet  claimed  for  her  right. 

'  Primary  inetmotion,  it  is  tme,  acaroely  entered  at  first  into 
tbe  settled  plans  of  the  religioos  orders.  Tbe  only  exceptioa 
to  this  statement  that  can  properly  be  made,  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Chrittian  Doctrine,  which  a  humble  priest,  Cesar 
de  Bos,  foanded  at  Avignon  in  1592,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  was  the  religions  education  of  the  children  of  Uie  com- 
pany.* Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  instruction  pro- 
voked the  greatest  educational  event  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
tiie  founding  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  and  this  movement 
was  continued  and  extended  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
either  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesnits,  ever  growing  in  number, 
or  in  other  rival  congr^atdons. 

149.  JxeinTS  axd  J^ssEinsTs.  —  Among  the  religious 
orders  that  have  consecrated  their  efforts  to  the  work  of 
teaching,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jesuits  and 
the  JanseniBts.  Different  in  their  statutes,  their  organiza- 
tion, and  their  destiiiies,  these  two  congregations  are  still 
XDore  diffbrent  in  their  spirit.  They  represent,  in  fact,  two 
opposite,  and,  as  it  were,  contrary  phases  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  Christian  spirit.  For  the  Jesuits,  education  is 
tedoced  to  a  superficial  culture  of  the  brilliant  faculties  of 
the  intelligence ;  while  the  Jansenists,  on  the  contrary,  aspire 
to  develop  the  solid  faculties,  the  judgment,  and  the  reason. 

I  Tb«  oongngtOoa  of  thg  DoctriTiarlts  toonded  »t  « later  period  SBtab- 
IlahmeDts  ol  Mconduy  Isfltmctfon.  Hklne  de  Blru,  L«romlgnl^re,  uid 
■UAmsI  woe  psiU*  of  tlw  DoeMwirU*. 
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In  the  oollegeB  of  the  Jesuits,  rhetoric  is  held  in  hcmor; 
while  in  the  Little  Schools  of  Port  Royal,  it  is  rather  logic 
and  the  ezerdse  of  thought.  The  shrewd  disciples  of  Loyola 
adapt  themselves  to  the  times,  and  are  fall  of  compassion  for 
human  weakness ;  the  solitaries  of  Port  Boyal  are  exacting 
of  others  and  of  themselves.  In  their  suppleness  and  cheer« 
f  ul  optimism,  the  Jesuits  are  almost  the  Epicureans  of  Chris« 
tianity;  with  their  austere  and  somewhat  sombre  doctrine, 
the  Jansenists  would  rather  be  the  Stoics.  The  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists,  those  great  rivals  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  still  face  to  face  as  enemies  at  the  present  moment. 
WhOe  the  inspiration  of  the  Jesuits  tries  to  maintain  the  old 
worn-out  exercises,  like  Latin  verse,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
memory,  the  spirit  of  the  Jansenists  animates  and  inspires 
the  reformers,  who,  in  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  break 
with  tradition  and  routine,  to  substitute  for  exercises  aimed 
at  elegance,  and  for  a  superficial  instruction,  studies  of  a 
greater  solidity  and  an  education  that  is  more  complete. 

The  merit  of  institutions  ought  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  their  apparent  success.  The  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  dur- 
ing three  centuries,  have  had  a  countless  number  of  pupils ; 
the  Little  Schools  of  Port  Royal  did  not  live  twenty  years, 
and  during  their  short  existence  they  enrolled  at  most  only 
some  hundreds  of  pupils.  And  yet  the  methods  of  the 
Jansenists  have  survived  the  ruin  of  their  colleges  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  teachers  who  had  applied  them.  Although 
the  Jesuits  have  not  ceased  to  rule  in  appearance,  it  is  the 
Jansenists  who  triumph  in  reality,  and  who  to-day  control 
the  secondary  instruction  of  France. 

150.  Foundation  of  the  SoaEir  of  Jescs.  —  In  organize 
ing  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  compound  of 
the  mystic  and  the  man  of  the  world,  purposed  to  establish. 
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not  an  order  devoted  to  monutio  contemplation,  but  a  real 
fighting  corps,  a  Catholic  army,  whow  donble  purpose  was  to 
oonqaer  atw  ptovinoea  to  the  faith  through  missions,  and  to 
[ovserye  the  old  through  the  control  of  education.  Solemnly 
oonaecrated  by  the  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1540,  ihe  congregation 
had  a  rapid  growth.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centoiy,  it  bad  several  colleges  in  France,  particolariy  those 
of  Billom,  Maoriac,  Bodez,  Tonmoo,  and  Famiers.  In  1561 
it  secured  a  footing  in  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  Pariiament,  of  the  oniversity,  and  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves. A  hundred  years  later  it  counted  nearly  fourteen 
thoaaaod  pupils  in  the  province  of  Paris  alone.  The  collie 
of  Clermont,  in  1651,  enrolled  more  than  two  thousand  young 
men.  The  middle  and  higher  classes  assured  to  the  coUegea 
of  tiie  society  an  ever-increasing  membership.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits  could  inscribe  on  the 
roll  of  honor  of  their  classes  a  houdred  illustrioas  names, 
among  others,  those  of  Caadt  and  Loxemboaig,  Fl^chier  and 
Bossuet,  Lamoignon  and  S^ier,  Descartes,  Comeille,  and 
Moli^.  In  1710  they  controlled  six  hundred  and  twelve 
oolites  and  a  large  namber  of  oniversities.  They  were  the 
real  masters  of  education,  and  they  maintained  this  educational 
supremacy  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

151.    DirFKBEMT  JniHIIIZNTS  ON  THE  EoCCATTOItAL  MsBrTS 

OF  TBI  JBsnrra.  —  Voltaire  said  of  these  teachers:  "The 
Fathers  taught  me  nothing  but  Latin  and  nonsense."  But 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  opinions  are  divided,  and  the 
encomiums  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  must  be  offset  by  the 
severe  Judgment  of  Leibnitz.  "In  the  matter  of  edaca- 
tioo,"  says  this  great  philosopher,  "  the  Jesuits  have  remained 
below  mediocrity." '    Directiy  to  the  contrary.  Bacon  had 

»  Laibnati  Opera,  Qenna,  1788,  Toms  VI.  p.  6B. 
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written :  ''  Ab  to  whatever  relates  to  the  instraction  of  the 
young,  we  most  consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there 
can  be  nothing  that  is  better  done."  ^ 

152.  AirrHOBniES  to  Consult. — The  Jesuits  have  never 
written  anything  on  the  principles  and  objects  of  education. 
We  must  not  demand  of  them  an  exposition  of  general 
views,  or  a  confession  of  their  educational  faith.  But  to 
make  amends,  they  have  drawn  up  with  precision,  with 
almost  infinite  attention  to  details,  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  their  course  of  study.  Already,  in  1559,  the  Constitu- 
tions^ probably  written  by  Loyola  himself,  devoted  a  whole 
book  to  the  organization  of  the  colleges  of  the  society.'  But 
in  particular,  the  Ralio  Studiorum^  published  in  1599,  con- 
tains a  complete  scholastic  programme,  which  has  remained 
for  three  centuries  the  invariable  educational  code  of  the 
congregation.  Without  doubt,  the  Jesuits,  always  ready  to 
make  apparent  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with- 
out sacrificing  anything  of  their  own  spirit,  and  without 
renouncing  their  infiexible  purpose,  have  introduced  modifi- 
cations into  their  original  rules ;  but  the  spirit  of  their  edu- 
cational practice  has  remained  the  same,  and,  in  1854, 
Beckx,  the  actual  general  of  the  order,  could  still  declare 
that  the  Batio  is  the  immutable  rule  of  Jesuit  education. 

153.,Frimart  Instruction  Neglected. — A  permanent 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Jesuits  is,  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  history, 
they  have  deliberately  neglected  and  disdained  primary  in- 
struction. The  earth  is  covered  with  their  Latin  colleges ; 
and  wherever  they  have  been  able,  they  have  put  their  hands 


1  Baeon  de  Avgmentia  Scientiarum,  Lib.  VI.  chap.  iv. 
s  See  the  foorth  book  of  the  Coiutiftittotu. 
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on  the  loBtitiitionfl  for  uniyerai^  educatioii ;  bnt  in  no  in- 
stanoe  bave  the;  founded  a  primary  school.  Even  in  their 
estabtiflhnientB  t<a  Becoodaiy  iDBtruclion,  they  entrust  ths 
lower  classes  to  teachers  who  do  not  belong  to  their  order, 
and  reserve  to  tbemselTea  the  direction  of  the  higher  classes. 
Must  we  believe,  aa  they  bave  declared  in  order  to  explain 
this  D^ligenoe,  that  the  only  reason  for  their  reserve  and 
their  indifference  b  to  be  songht  for  in  the  insufflciency  of 
their  teaching  force?  No;  the  truth  is  that  the  Jesaite 
neither  desire  nor  love  the  instruction  of  the  people.  To 
desire  and  to  love  this,  there  must  be  faith  in  conscience  and 
reason ;  there  must  be  a  belief  in  human  equality.  Now 
the  Jesuits  distrust  the  human  intelligence,  and  adminiater 
only  the  aristocratic  education  of  the  ruling  classes,  whom 
they  hope  to  retain  under  their  own  control.  They  wish  to 
train  amiable  gentlemen,  accomplished  men  of  the  world; 
they  have  no  conception  of  training  men.  Int«Uectoal  cnl- 
tnre,  in  their  view,  is  but  a  convenience,  imposed  on  certain 
classes  of  the  nation  by  tbeir  rank.  It  is  not  a  good  in 
itaelf ;  it  may  even  become  an  evil.  In  certain  hands  it  is 
a  dai^roua  weapon.  The  ignorance  of  a  people  is  the  beat 
■af^iiard  of  its  faith,  and  faith  is  the  supreme  end.  So  we 
■hall  not  be  astonished  to  read  this  in  the  Conatitiitiona :  — 

"  None  of  those  who  are  employed  in  domestic  service  on 
acconnt  of  the  society,  ought  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  or, 
if  they  already  know  these  arts,  to  learn  more  of  -them. 
They  shall  not  be  instructed  without  the  consent  of  the 
General,  for  it  suffices  for  them  to  serve  with  all  simplicity 
and  humility  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ." 

1S4.  Ci^ssicAL  Studies:  Latim  amd  the  HoHAHrriBS. — 
It  is  only  in  secondary  instruction  that  the  Jesuits  have 
taken  position  with  marked  success.  The  basis  of  thdf 
teaching  is  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.     Their  purpose  is 
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to  monopolize  dABsical  stodies  in  order  to  make  them  serve 
ibr  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  To  write  in  Latin 
is  the  ideal  which  they  propose  to  their  pupils.  The  first 
oonseqnenoe  of  this  is  the  proscription  of  the  mother  tongue. 
The  B(xHo  forbids  the  use  of  French  eren  in  conversation ; 
it  permits  it  only  on  holidays.  Hence>  also,  the  importance 
accorded  to  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  to  the  explication 
of  authors,  and  to  the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
poetry.  It  is  to  be  noted,  besides,  that  the  Jesuits  put 
scarcely  more  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils  than  select 
extracts,  expurgated  editions.  They  wish,  in  some  sort,  to 
efface  from  the  ancient  books  whatever  marks  the  epoch  and 
characterizes  the  time.  They  detach  fine  passages  of  elo- 
quence and  beautiful  extracts  of  poetry ;  but  they  are  afraid, 
it  seems,  of  the  authors  themselves ;  they  fear  lest  the  pupil 
find  in  them  the  old  human  spirit,  —  the  spirit  of  nature. 
Moreover,  in  the  explication  of  authors,  they  pay  more 
attention  to  words  than  to  things.  They  direct  the  pupil's 
attention,  not  to  the  thoughts,  but  to  the  elegancies  of  lan- 
guage, to  the  elocutionary  effect ;  in  a  word,  to  the  form, 
which,  at  least,  has  no  religious  character,  and  can  in  no- 
wise give  umbrage  to  Catholic  orthodoxy.  They  fear  to 
awaken  reflection  and  individual  Judgment.  As  Macaulay 
has  said,  they  seem  to  have  found  the  point  up  to  which 
intellectual  culture  can  be  pushed  without  reaching  intellec- 
tual emancipation. 

155.  Disdain  or  Histobt,  of  Philosopht,  and  of  the 
ScisNOSS  in  Gensbal.  —  Preoccupied  before  all  else  with 
purely  formal  studies,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  exer- 
cises which  give  a  training  in  the  use  of  elegant  language, 
the  Jesuits  leave  real  and  concrete  studies  in  entire  neglect. 
History  is  almost  wholly  banished  from  their  programme. 
It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  that 
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the  teacher  shoold  niake  alliuioD  to  the  matters  of  hiatoiy 
which  are  necessaiy  for  the  anderstanding  of  the  passage 
under  examination.  No  acooont  is  made  of  modem  history, 
nor  of  the  history  of  France.  "History,"  aaya  a  Jesuit 
Father,  "is  the  destruction  of  him  who  Btndies  it."  This 
systematic  omission  of  historical  studies  sofiSces  to  put  in  its 
true  light  the  artificial  and  snperficial  pedagt^  of  the 
Jesuits,  admirably  defined  by  Beckx,  who  expresses  hitnseU 
thus: — 

"The  gymnasia  will  remain  what  they  are  by  nature,  a 
g3rmnastdc  for  the  intellect,  which  consists  far  less  in  the 
assimilation  of  real  matter,  in  the  acquisition  of  different 
knowledges,  than  to  a  culture  of  pure  form." 

The  sciences  and  philosophy  are  involved  in  the  same  dis- 
dain as  history.  Scientific  studies  are  entirely  proscribed  in 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  student  enters  his  year  in  philoso- 
phy,' having  studied  only  the  ancient  laDguages.  Philosophy 
itself  is  reduced  to  a  barren  study  of  words,  to  subtile  dis- 
cussions, and  to  commentaries  on  AristoUe.  Memory  and 
syllogistic  reasoning  are  the  only  faculties  called  into  play ; 
DO  facta,  no  real  indoctions,  no  care  for  the  observation  of 
nature.  In  all  things  the  Jesuits  are  the  enemies  of  pr<^- 
ress.  Intolerant  of  everything  new,  they  would  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  hnman  n^nd  and  make  it  immovable. 

186.  DisciFLiME. — Extravagant  statements  have  been 
made  relative  to  the  reforms  in  disdpliue  introduced  by  the 
Jesuits  into  their  educational  establiahmentB.  The  fiict  is, 
that  they  have  caused  to  prevail  in  their  colleges  more  of 
order  and  of  system  than  there  was  in  the  estabUshments  of 
tlie  University.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  attempted  to 
please  their  pupils,  to  gild  tor  them,  so  to  speak,  ttie  ^tara  of 

iSMnoutofUL 
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the  prison  which  confined  them.  Theatrical  representations^ 
ezcorsions  on  holidays,  practice  in  swimming,  riding,  and 
fencing,  —  nothing  was  neglected  that  could  render  their 
residence  at  school  endurable. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits  have  incurred  the 
grave  fault  of  detaching  the  child  from  the  family.  They 
wish  to  have  absolute  control  of  him.  The  ideal  of  the  per- 
fect scholar  is  to  forget  his  parents.  Here  is  what  was  said 
by  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  Order,  J.  B.  de  Schultaus :  — 

^^  His  mother  paid  him  a  >asit  at  the  College  of  Trent. 
He  refbsed  to  take  her  hand,  and  would  not  even  raise  his 
eyes  to  hers.  The  mother,  astonished  and  grieved,  asked 
her  son  the  cause  of  such  a  cold  greeting.  ^I  refuse  to 
notice  you,'  said  the  pupil,  ^  not  because  you  are  my  mother, 
but  because  you  are  a  woman.'  And  the  biographer  adds : 
^This  was  not  excessive  precaution;  woman  preserves 
to-day  the  faults  she  had  at  the  time  of  our  first  father ;  it 
is  always  she  who  drives  man  from  Paradise.'  When  the 
mother  of  Schultaus  died,  he  did  not  show  the  least  emotion, 
having  long  ago  adopted  the  Holy  Virgin  for  his  true 
mother." 

157.  EifULATioN  Encouraged.  —  The  Jesuits  have  always 
considered  emulation  as  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  dis- 
cipline. ^^  It  is  necessary,"  says  the  RcUiOy  ^^  to  encourage 
an  honorable  emulation;  it  is  a  great  stimulus  to  study. 
Superior  on  this  point,  perhaps  on  this  alone,  to  the  Jansen- 
ists,  who  through  mistrust  of  human  nature  feared  to  excite 
pride  by  encouraging  emulation,  the  Jesuits  have  always 
counted  upon  the  self-love  of  the  pupil.  The  Ratio  mul- 
tiplies rewards,  —  solemn  distributions  of  prizes,  crosses, 
ribbons,  decorations,  titles  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
Bepublic,  such  as  decuriona  and  prastors;  all  means,  even 
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the  moBt  pnerile,  were  iDveated  to  nonrisb  in  pnpils  an  ardot 
for  work,  and  to  incite  them  to  surpass  one  another.  Let 
OS  add  that  the  pupil  waa  rewarded,  not  only  for  his  own 
good  oondnct,  but  for  the  bad  conduct  of  his  comrades  if  he 
informed  against  them.  The  decarion  or  the  prvetor  was 
charged  with  the  police  care  of  the  class,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  official  disciplinarian,  he  himself  chastised  his  com- 
rades ;  in  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  he  became  a  spy  and  an 
informer.  Thus  a  pupil,  liable  to  punishment  for  having 
spoken  French  contraiy  to  orders,  will  be  relieved  from  his 
punishment  if  he  can  prove  bj  witnesses  that  one  of  his 
comrades  has  committed  the  same  faolt  on  the  same  day. 

158.  Officul  DisciFLraABiAM.  — The  rod  is  an  element, 
BO  to  speak,  of  the  ancient  pedagogical  r4gime.  It  holds  a 
privileged  place  both  in  the  colleges  and  in  private  educa- 
tion. Louis  XIV.  officially  transmits  to  the  Duke  of  Mod- 
taosier  the  right  to  correct  his  son.  Henry  IV.  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  Lonia  XIII. :  "  I  complain  beoaose  yon  did  not 
inform  me  that  you  had  whipped  my  son ;  for  I  desire  and 
order  you  to  whip  him  every  time  that  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
obstinacy  or  of  anything  else  that  is  bad ;  for  I  well  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can  do  him  more  good 
ttian  Uiat.  This  I  know  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  for 
when  I  was  of  liis  i^,  I  was  soundly  fitted." ' 

The  Jesuite,  notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  make 
discipline  milder,  were  careful  not  to  renonnce  a  punishment 
Uiat  was  in  use  even  at  court.  Only,  while  the  Brethren  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  according  to  the  regulations  of  La 
Salle,  chastised  the  guilty  papil  themselves,  the  Jesuite  did 
not  think  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  master  to  apply  the 
correction  himself.     They  reserved  to  a  laic  the  duty  of 

1 1,«Uer  to  Madame  Hontglat,  Nor.  14, 160T. 
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handling  the  rods.  An  official  disciplinarian,  a  domestic,  a 
porter,  was  charged  in  all  the  colleges  with  the  fhnctions  of 
chief  executioner.  And  while  the  Baiio  Stitdiorum  recom- 
mends moderation,  certain  witnesses  prove  that  the  special 
disciplinarian  did  not  always  carry  a  discreet  hand.  Here, 
for  example,  is  an  account  given  by  Saint  Simon :  — 

^^  The  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Bonfflers  was  fourteen 
years  old.  He  was  handsome,  well  formed,  was  wonder- 
fully successful,  and  full  of  promise.  He  was  a  resident 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  two  sons  of  d'Argenson.  I  do 
not  know  what  indiscretion  he  and  they  were  guilty  of.  The 
Fathers  wished  to  show  that  they  neither  feared  nor  stood  in 
awe  of  any  one,  and  they  flogged  the  boy,  because,  in  fact, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  of  the  Marquis  of  Boufflers ;  but 
they  were  careful  not  to  treat  the  two  others  in  this  way, 
though  equally  culpable,  because  every  day  they  had  to 
count  with  d'Argenson,  who  was  lieutenant  of  police.  The 
boy  Boufflers  was  thrown  into  such  mental  agony  that  he 
fell  sick  on  the  same  day,  and  within  four  days  was  dead. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  universal  and  fhrious  outcry  against  the 
Jesuits,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it."  ^ 

159.  Gemebal  Spirit  of  the  Fedaqoot  of  the  Jesuits.  — 
The  general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  are 
completelyopposed  to  our  modem  ideas.  Blind  obedience, 
the  suppression  of  all  liberty  and  of  all  spontaneity,  such  is 
the  basis  of  their  moral  education. 

^'  To  renounce  one's  own  wishes  is  more  meritorious  than 
to  raise  the  dead ; "  ^'  We  must  be  so  attached  to  the  Roman 
Church  as  to  hold  for  black  an  object  which  she  tells  us  is 
black,  even  when  it  is  really  white;"  ''Our  confidence  in 
God  should  be  strong  enough  to  force  us,  in  the  lack  of  a 

I  Saint  Simon,  Mimairet,  Tome  IX.  88. 
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boat,  to  croaa  the  ooean  on  a  single  plank ; "  "  If  Grod  abonld 
appoint  for  our  master  an  animal  deprived  of  reason,  70a 
ahoold  not  heaitate  to  render  it  obedience,  as  to  a  master 
and  a  guide,  for  this  sole  reason,  that  Grod  has  ordered  it 
thus ; "  "  One  must  allow  himself  to  be  governed  by  divine 
Providence  acting  through  the  i^ency  of  the  anperiora  of 
tiie  Order,  Juat  as  if  he  were  a  dead  body  that  could  be  put 
into  any  position  whatever,  and  treated  according  to  one's 
good  pleasure ;  or  as  if  one  were  a  b&ton  in  the  hands  of  an 
old  roan  who  uses  it  as  be  pleases." 

As  to  intellectual  education,  as  they  understand  it,  it  is 
wholly  artificial  and  superficial.  To  find  for  the  mind  occu- 
pations that  absorb  it,  that  soothe  it  like  a  dream,  without 
wholly  awakening  it;  to  call  attention  to  words,  and  to 
lucetiea  of  expression,  so  as  to  reduce  by  so  much  the  oppor- 
tnni^  for  thinking;  to  provoke  a  certain  degree  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  prudently  arrested  at  the  place  where  the 
reflective  reason  succeeds  an  embelliebed  memory ;  in  a  word, 
to  exdte  the  spirit  Just  enough  to  arouse  it  fVom  its  inertia 
and  its  ignorance,  bnt  not  enongh  to  endow  it  with  a  real 
self-activity  by  a  manly  display  of  all  its  faculties,  —  such  is 
the  roethod  of  the  Jesuits.  "As  to  instruction,"  says 
Bersot,  "  this  is  what  we  find  with  them :  history  reduced  to 
facts  and  tables,  without  the  lesson  derived  from  them 
bearing  on  the  knowledge  of  the  world ;  even  tiie  facts  sup- 
pressed or  altered  when  they  say  too  much ;  philosophy 
reduced  to  what  ia  called  empirical  doctrine,  and  what 
de  Maistre  called  the  philosophy  of  the  nothing,  without 
danger  of  one's  acquiring  a  liking  for  it ;  physical  science 
reduced  to  recreations,  without  the  spirit  of  research  and 
liber^ ;  literature  reduced  to  the  complaiaant  explication  of 
the  ancient  authors,  and  ending  in  innocent  witticisms.  .  . . 
Vnth  respect  to  letters,  there  are  two  loves  wbltdt  have  noth- 
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ing  in  common  save  their  name ;  one  of  them  makes  men, 
the  other,  great  boys.  It  is  the  ktst  that  we  find  with  the 
Jesoits ;  they  amnse  the  soul." 

160.  The  Oratorians.  —  Between  the  Jesuits,  their  adver- 
saries, and  the  Jansenists,  their  friends,  the  Oratorians  oc- 
cupy an  intermediate  place.  They  break  already  with  the 
over-mechanical  education,  and  with  the  wholly  superficial 
instruction  which  Ignatius  Loyola  had  inaugurated.  Through 
some  happy  innovations  they  approach  the  more  elevated  and 
more  profound  education  of  Port  Royal.  Founded  in  1614,  by 
B^rulle,  the  Order  of  the  Oratory  soon  counted  quite  a  large 
number  of  colleges  of  secondary  instruction,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, in  1638,  the  famous  college  of  Juilly.  While  with  the 
Jesuits  it  is  rare  to  meet  the  names  of  celebrated  professors, 
several  renowned  teachers  have  made  illustrious  the  Oratory 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  note  the  P^re  Lamy,  author 
of  Entretiens  sur  lea  Sciences  (1683)  ;  the  P6re  Thomassin, 
whom  the  Oratorians  call  the  '^  incomparable  theologian," 
and  who  published,  from  1681  to  1690,  a  series  of  Methods 
for  studying  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  letters ;  Masca- 
Ton  and  Massillon,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  the  Oratory ;  the 
P^re  Lecointe  and  the  P^re  Lelong,  who  taught  history  there. 
All  these  men  unite,  in  general,  some  love  of  liberty  to  ardor 
of  religious  sentiment ;  they  wish  to  introduce  more  air  and 
more  light  into  the  cloister  and  the  school ;  they  have  a  taste 
for  the  facts  of  history  and  the  truths  of  science ;  finally,  they 
attempt  to  found  an  education  at  once  liberal  and  Christian, 
religious  without  abuse  of  devotion,  elegant  without  refine- 
ment, solid  without  excess  of  erudition,  worthy,  finaUy,  to 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  first  practical  tentatives  of  modem 
pedagogy. 

The  limits  of  this  study  forbid  our  entering  into  details. 
Let  us  merely  note  a  few  essential  points.    That  which  di8< 
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tiDgaisbes  the  Or&torians,  U,  Srst,  a  sincere  aod  disiatereeted 
love  of  truth. 

"  We  love  the  tnith,"  says  the  Fhre  Lam; ;  "  the  days  do 
not  suffice  to  consult  her  as  long  as  we  would  wish ;  or,  rather, 
we  never  grow  weary  of  the  pleasure  we  find  in  studying  her. 
There  has  always  been  that  love  for  letters  in  this  House : 
those  who  have  governed  it  have  tried  to  nourish  it.  When 
there  is  found  among  w  some  penetrating  and  liberally  en- 
dowed spirit  who  has  a  rare  genius  for  the  sciences)  he  is 
dischaiged  from  all  other  duties." ' 

Nowhere  have  ancient  letters  been  more  loved  than  at 
the  Oratory. 

*'  In  his  leisure  hours  the  Fire  Thomassin  read  only  the 
authors  of  the  humanities ; "  and  yet  French  was  not  there 
sacrificed  to  Latin.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language  was  not 
obligatory  till  after  the  fomrth  year,  and  even  then  not  for  the 
lessons  in  history,  which,  till  the  end  of  the  courses,  bad  to 
be  ^ven  in  French.  History,  so  long  neglected  even  in  the 
colleges  of  the  University,  particularly  the  history  of  France, 
was  taught  to  the  pupils  of  the  Oratory.  Geography  was 
not  separated  from  it ;  and  the  class-rooms  were  furnished 
with  lai^  mural  maps.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  sciences  had 
a  place  in  the  course  of  study.  A  Jesuit  father  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  as  the  F^re  I^my  has  done :  — 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  tbe  laboratory  of  a  chemist.  In 
the  places  where  I  have  happened  to  be,  I  did  not  miss  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  anatomical  lectures  that  were  given, 
and  to  witoess  tbe  dissection  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
human  body.  ...  I  know  of  notluog  of  greater  use  than 
algebra  and  arithmetic." 

Finally,  philosophy  itself,  —  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  so 
Biercilessly  decried  by  tbe  Jesnits,  — was  in  vogue  at  tbe  Ora* 

>  Bntretim*  tor  Ut  Seienctt,  p.  19T. 
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torj.  '^  If  Cartesianism  is  a  pest,"  wrote  the  regents  of  the 
College  of  Angers,  ''there  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  ns 
who  are  infected  with  it."  .  •  .  ''  They  have  forbidden  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  Descartes, 
and,  consequently,  the  blood  to  circulate,"  wrote  Madame  de 
S^vign^,  in  1678. 

Let  us  also  furnish  proof  of  the  progress  and  amelioration 
of  the  discipline  at  the  Oratory :  — 

*'  There  are  many  other  ways  besides  the  rod,"  says  the 
Pdre  Lamy ;  ''  and,  to  lead  pupils  back  to  their  duty,  a  ca- 
ress, a  threat,  the  hope  of  a  reward,  or  the  fear  of  a  humili- 
ation, has  greater  efficiency  than  whips." 

The  ferule,  it  is  true,  and  whips  also,  were  not  forbidden, 
but  made  part  of  the  legitima  poenarum  genera.  But  it  doe? 
not  appear  that  use  was  often  made  of  them ;  either  through 
a  spirit  of  mUdness,  or  through  prudence,  and  through  the 
fear  of  exasperating  the  child. 

^' There  is  needed,"  says  the  P^re  Lamy  again,  ''a  sort  of 
politics  to  govern  this  little  community, — to  lead  them 
through  their  inclinations ;  to  foresee  the  effect  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  to  employ  them  according  to  their 
proper  use.  There  are  times  of  stubbornness  when  a  child 
would  sooner  be  killed  than  yield." 

''What  made  it  easier  at  the  Oratory  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  master  without  resorting  to  violent  punishments, 
is  that  the  same  professor  accompanied  the  pupils  through  the 
whole  series  of  their  classes.  The  P^re  Thomassin,  for 
example,  was,  in  turn,  professor  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  phil- 
osophy, mathematics,  history,  Italian,  and  Spanish, — a  touch- 
ing example,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  an  absolute  devotion  to 
scholastic  labor.  But  this  universality,  somewhat  superficial, 
served  neither  the  real  interests  of  the  masters  nor  those  of 
their  pupils.  The  great  pedagogical  law  is  the  division  of 
labor. 
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161.  FoimsAiiOH  OF  TBB  LrTTLE  SCHoou.  — From  the 
Ter;  orgaoizataon  of  their  society,  the  JaoseiiiBte  gave  evi- 
dences of  ui  ardent  solicitude  for  the  edocatjon  of  youth. 
Their  founder,  Saint  Cyr&n,  said :  "  Education  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  one  thing  neceaaary. ...  I  wish  you  might  read  in  my  heirt 
the  affection  I  feel  for  children.  .  .  .  You  could  not  deserre 
more  of  God  than  in  working  for  the  proper  bringing  ap  of 
children."  It  was  in  this  disinterested  feeling  of  charity  for 
the  good  of  the  young,  in  this  display  of  sincere  tenderness 
toT  children,  that  the  Jansenists,  in  1643,  founded  the  Little 
Schools  at  Fort  Royal  in  the  Fields,  in  the  vicini^,  and  then 
in  Paris.*  They  received  into  those  schools  only  a  small 
number  of  pupils,  preoccupied  as  they  were,  not  with  domi- 
nating the  world  and  extending  their  influence,  but  with  do- 
ing modestly  and  obscurely  the  good  they  could.  Persecution 
did  not  long  grant  them  the  leisure  to  continue  the  work  they 
had  undertaken.  By  1660  the  enemies  of  Port  Boyal  had 
triumphed ;  the  Jesuits  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  clos- 
ing the  schools  and  dispersing  the  teachers.  Pursued,  impris- 
oned,  expatriated,  the  solitaries  of  Port  Boyal  had  but  the 
opportunity  to  gather  ap  in  memorable  documents  the  results 
of  their  educational  experience  all  too  short.' 

162.  Thk  Tbachebs  akd  thb  Books  of  Pokt  Botal.  — 
Singular  destiny,  —  that  of  those  teachers  whom  a  relentlesa 

1  For  the  Uttle  ScbooU  ol  Fort  Royal,  see  a  noant  aoeooDt  ^  C»tt6 
(JKoti*  Pidaaogiqut,  1883,  Noa.  2  and  8). 

■  No  more  patbetlc  piece  of  history  hu  aver  beea  wrltton  thui  that 
wbkh  relates  the  vindictive  and  retentlesa  psiBecatlon  of  tho  peaceful 
and  ploOB  aolllarles  of  Port  Royal ;  "  The  house  was  razed  to  the  groimil, 
and  even  the  very  fonndatlona  plongbed  np.  The  gardens  and  walks  were 
demolished;  and  the  dead  were  even  torn  from  their  graves,  that  not  a  ve^ 
tige  might  be  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  this  celebrated  Imtltatlon  had 
■tood."  — ^oneetot't  I^r  to  La  OroiKta  CAartmiM,  p.243.  flaealaoJTat^ 
roMiw  nf  the  DemoHaim  of  Port  Bof<U  (Louden,  1816).     (P.) 
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fate  permitted  to  exercise  their  functions  for  only  fiye 
years,  yet  who,  through  their  works,  have  remained  perhaps 
the  best  authorized  exponents  of  French  education!  The 
first  of  these  is  Nicole,  the  moralist  and  logician,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic^  who  taught  philosophy 
and  the  humanities  in  the  Little  Schools,  and  who  published 
in  1670,  under  the  title.  The  Education  of  a  Prince^  a  series  of 
reflections  on  education,  applicable,  as  he  himself  says,  to 
children  of  all  classes.  Another  is  Lancelot,  the  grammarian, 
the  author  of  the  Methods  for  learning  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  Then  there  is  Amauld,  the 
great  Amauld,  the  ardent  theologian,  who  worked  on  tin 
Logic^  and  the  Oenerdl  Qrammar^  and  who  finally  composed 
the  BegvdaHon  of  Studies  in  the  Humanitiee.  In  connection 
with  these  celebrated  names,  we  must  mention  other  Janse- 
nists  not  so  well  known,  such  as  De  Sacy  and  Guyot,  both 
of  whom  were  the  authors  of  a  large  number  of  translations ; 
Coustel,  who  published  the  Bides  for  the  EducaHon  of  ChU" 
dren  (1687)  ;  Varet,  the  author  of  Christian  Education 
(1668).  Let  us  add  to  this  list,  still  incomplete,  the  Regi- 
men  for  Children^  by  Jacqueline  Pascal  (1657),  and  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  educational  activity  of  Port  Royal. 

168.  The  Studt  of  the  French  Language.  —  As  a 
general  rule,  we  may  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  teachers  who 
recommend  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  In  this  respect, 
the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  are  in  advance  of  their  time. 
'^  We  first  teach  to  read  in  Latin,"  said  the  Abb^  Fleury, 
'^  because,  compared  with  French,  we  pronounce  it  more  as 
it  is  written."  ^  A  curious  reason,  which  did  not  satisfy 
Fleury  himself ;  for  he  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  putting, 
as  soon  as  possible,  into  the  hands  of  children,  the  French 

^Duchoix  etdela  mithode  det  €tudei> 
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books  that  tliey  c&n  anderataiid.  Tbia  waa  wh&t  was  done 
at  Fort  Boytl.  With  their  love  of  exactness  and  clearness, 
with  their  disposition,  wboll;  Cartesian,  to  make  children 
stad;  only  the  things  they  can  comprehend,  the  Jansenists 
saw  at  once  the  great  absnrdity  of  chooaing  Latin  works  as 
the  first  reading-books.  "To  learn  Latin  befbre  learning 
the  mother  tongue,"  said  Comenias,  wittily,  "  is  like  wishing 
to  mount  a  horse  before  knowing  how  to  walk."  And  agun, 
as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  "It  is  to  compel  onforttinate  children 
to  deal  with  the  nnintelligible  in  order  to  proceed  towards  the 
unknown."  For  these  nnintelligible  texts,  the  Jansenists  snb> 
stitnted,  not,  it  is  tme,  original  French  works,  but  at  leant 
good  translations  of  Latin  authors.  For  Qie  first  time  in 
France,  the  French  language  was  made  the  subject  of  serious 
study.  Before  being  made  to  write  in  Latin,  pupils  were 
drilled  in  writing  in  French.  They  were  set  to  compose  little 
nairatives,  little  letters,  the  subjects  of  which  were  borrowed 
from  their  recollections,  by  being  asked  to  relate  on  the  spot 
what  they  tiad  retained  of  what  they  had  read. 

164.  Nzw  Stbtbh  op  Sfelumq.  —  In  their  constant  pre- 
occupation to  make  study  easier,  the  Jansenists  reformed  Uie 
current  method  of  learning  to  read.  "  What  makes  reat^g 
more  difflcnlt,"  says  Amauld  in  Chapter  VI.  of  the  General 
Orammar, ' '  is  that  while  each  letter  bas  its  own  proper  name, 
it  !s  given  a  different  name  when  it  is  foaud  associated  with 
other  letters.  For  example,  if  the  pupil  is  made  to  read  the 
syllable  frs,  he  is  made  to  say  ef,  ar,  y,  which  invariably  con- 
tuses him.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  teach  children  to  know  the 
letters  only  by  the  names  of  their  real  pronunciation,  to  name 
them  only  by  their  natural  sounds."  Fort  Royal  proposes, 
tlien,  "  to  have  children  pronounce  only  the  vowels  and  the 
diphthongs,  and  not  the  consonants,  which  they  need  not 
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pronoimce}  except  in  the  different  combinations  which  they 
form  with  the  same  vowels  or  diphthongs,  in  sjilables  and 
words. 

This  method  has  become  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
Port  Royal  Method ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Jacque- 
line Pascal,  that  the  original  notion  was  due  to  Pascal  him- 
self.^ 

165.  DisciPUNB  IN  Personal  Reflbction.  —  That  which 
profoundly  distinguishes  the  method  of  the  Jansenists  from 
the  method  of  the  Jesuits,  is  that  at  Port  Royal  the  purpose 
is  less  to  make  good  Latinists  than  to  train  sound  intelli- 
gences. The  effort  is  to  call  into  activity  the  judgment  and 
personal  reflection.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  capable  of  it,  he 
is  made  to  think  and  comprehend.  In  the  lessons  of  the 
class-room,  not  a  word  is  allowed  to  pass  till  the  child  has 
understood  its  meaning.  Only  those  tasks  are  proposed  to 
the  child  which  are  adapted  to  his  childish  intelligence.  His 
attention  is  occupied  only  with  the  things  that  are  within  the 
compass  of  his  powers. 

The  grammars  of  Port  Royal  are  written  in  French,  '^  be- 
cause it  is  ridiculous,"  says  Nicole,  ^'  to  teach  the  principles 
of  a  language  in  the  very  language  that  is  to  be  learned,  and 
that  for  the  present  is  unknown."  Lancelot,  in  his  Methods^ 
abbreviates  and  simplifies  grammatical  studies :  — 

'^I  have  found  out,  at  last,  how  useful  this  maxim  of 
Ramus  is,  —  Few  precepts  and  much  practice :  and,  also,  that 
as  soon  as  children  begin  to  know  these  rules  somewhat,  it  is 
well  to  make  them  observe  them  in  practice." 

It  is  by  the  reading  of  authors  that  the  grammar  of  Port 
Royal  completes  the  theoretical  study  of  the  rules  that  are 
rigidly  reduced  to  their  minimum.     The  professor,  with  ref- 

1  866  Coniin,  Jcusqtteline  Pa$cal,  p.  962. 
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Knaoe  to  saoh  or  sooh  a  passage  of  an  antbor,  will  make  ap- 
propriate oral  remorkB.  In  this  wa;  the  example,  not  the 
dry  and  oninterestiiig  one  of  the  grammar,  bnt  the  living 
example,  expreeeive,  and,  drawn  from  a  writer  that  Is  being 
read  with  interest,  will  precede  or  accompany  the  mle,  and 
the  particular  case  will  explun  the  general  law.  This  is  an 
excellent  method,  because  it  accords  with  the  real  movement 
of  the  mind,  and  adapts  the  sequence  of  studies  to  the  prog- 
resB  of  the  intelligence,  and  also  because,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Descartes,  the  child  in  this  way  proceeds  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

166.  GKNKEAL  SpIBIT  of  the  lUTRIXBCrUiO.  Edccatiok 
AX  Port  Botal.  — Without  doubt,  we  need  not  expect  to 
find  among  the  solitaries  of  Port  Boyal  a  disinterested  devo- 
tion to  science.  In  their  view,  instruction  is  but  a  means  of 
framing  the  judgment.  "  The  sciences  should  be  employed," 
aays  Nicole,  *'only  as  an  instrument  for  perfecting  the 
nason."  Historical,  literary,  and  scientific  knowledge  baa 
no  intrinsic  value.  The  thing  required  is  simply  to  employ 
those  subjecto  for  educating  just,  equitable,  and  Judicious 
men.  Nicole  declares  that  it  would  be  better  absolutely  to 
ignore  the  sciences  than  to  become  absorbed  in  the  useless 
portions  of  them.  Speaking  of  astronomical  researches,  and 
of  the  works  of  those  mathematicians  wbo  believe  that "  it  is 
the  finest  thing  in  tbe  world  to  know  whether  there  is  a  bridge 
and  an  arch  suspended  around  the  planet  Saturn,"  he  con- 
cludes that  it  ia  preferable  to  be  ignorant  of  those  things 
than  to  be  ignorant  that  they  are  vain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jaaaenista  have  stmck  from 
their  programme  of  studies  everything  that  is  merely  sterile 
verbiage,  exercises  of  memory  or  of  artificial  imagination. 
Little  attention  is  given  to  Latin  verse  at  Fort  Boyal.    Ver> 
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sion  takes  precedence  of  the  theme, ^  and  the  oral  U>eice 
often  replaces  the  written.  The  pupil  is  to  be  taught,  ^'  not 
to  be  blinded  by  a  vain  flash  of  words  void  of  sense,  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  mere  words  or  obscure  principles,  and 
never  to  be  satisfied  till  he  has  gained  a  clear  insight  into 
things." 

167.  Pedagogical  Pxonciples  of  Nicole. — In  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Education  of  a  Prince^  Nicole  has  summarized, 
under  the  form  of  aphorisms,  some  of  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  his  system  of  education. 

Let  us  first  notice  this  maxim,  a  true  pedagogical  axiom : 
'^  The  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  carry  forward  intelligences 
to  the  farthest  point  they  are  capable  of  attaining."  This 
is  saying  that  every  child,  whether  of  the  nobility  or  of  the 
people,  has  the  right  to  be  instructed  according  to  his  apti- 
tude and  ability. 

Another  axiom:  We  must  proportion  difficulties  to  the 
growing  development  of  the  child's  inteUigence.  '^  The 
greatest  minds  have  but  a  limited  range  of  intelligence.  In 
all  of  them  there  are  regions  of  twilight  and  shadow ;  but 
the  intelligence  of  the  child  is  almost  wholly  pervaded  by 
shadows ;  he  catches  glimpses  of  but  few  rays  of  light.  So 
everything  depends  on  managing  these  rays,  on  increasing 
them,  and  on  exposing  to  them  whatever  we  wish  to  have  the 
child  comprehend." 

A  corollary  to  the  preceding  axiom  is,  that  the  first 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  senses.  '^  The  intelligence  of 
children  always  being  very  dependent  on  the  senses*  we 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  address  our  instruction  to  the 
senses,  and  cause  it  to  reach  the  mind,  not  only  thrr^h 

1  Ver$ion:  translation  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  I^ench.  Them$' 
tmulation  of  French  into  Latin  or  Greek.    (P.) 
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hearing,  but  also  Uirongh  aeeiug."  CotueqaenUy,  geogra- 
phy is  a  atudy  well  adapted  to  early  years,  provided  we 
employ  books  in  which  the  largest  cities  are  pictured.  If 
cliildrea  study  tlie  histoiy  of  a  country)  we  mast  Dot  neglect 
to  show  them  the  sitaation  of  places  on  the  map.  Nicole  alao 
recommends  that  they  be  shown  pictures  that  represent  the 
machines,  the  arms,  and  the  dress  of  the  ancienta,  and  also 
the  portraits  of  kings  and  illostrions  men. 

168.  UoRAL  Febsihibii.  —  Man  is  wicked,  human  natore 
is  cormpt ;  soch  is  the  cry  of  despair  that  comes  to  oor  eara 
from  aU  the  writings  of  the  Jansenists. 

"The  devil,"  says  Saint  Cyran,  "already  possesses  the 
BonI  of  even  the  nntwm  child."  .  .  . 

And  again :  '*  We  must  always  pray  for  sonls,  and  alwayi 
be  on  the  watch,  standing  guard  as  in  a  city  menaced  by  an 
enemy.     On  the  outside  the  devil  makes  his  rounds."  .  .  . 

>'  As  soon  as  children  b^in  to  have  reason,"  says  another 
Jansenist,  "  we  observe  in  them  only  blindness  and  weak- 
ness. Their  minds  are  closed  to  spiritual  things,  and  they 
cannot  comprehend  them.  But,  on  the  contrary,  their  eyes 
are  open  to  evil ;  their  senses  are  susceptible  to  all  sorts  of 
corruption,  and  they  have  a  natural  inertia  that  inclines 
them  to  it." 

"Ton  onght,"  writes  Taret,  "to  consider  your  children 
AS  wholfy  inclined  to  evil,  and  carried  forward  towards  it. 
All  their  inclinations  are  corrupt,  and,  not  being  governed 
\ry  reason,  they  will  permit  them  to  find  pleasure  and  diver- 
sion only  in  the  things  that  carry  them  towards  vice." 

169.  EffectsomDisciplike.— The  doctrine  of  the  origi- 
nal perversi^  of  man  may  produce  contrary  results,  and 
direct  the  practical  conduct  of  those  who  accept  it  in  two 
opposite  directions.     Tbey  are  either  inspired  with  severity 
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levari  bcnp  «^>BCf'7  tastfidsad  Tiaoawcr  i^kj  ast  ezested 

to  pitraad  to  tesdemeai  fortboae  faZks  ereis&m  viio  mffer 
f nsfB  fta  iiMnnUe  erfl.  Tbe  aofituiei  of  Pan  Boyil  obmd 
tfae  MOMkd  teodencT.  Tber  were  m  affecdofttSe  and 
Vj9  tJbik  dbuldru  CKwMcd  to  tlieir  cue  m.  in  ibeccr.  tber 
banh  and  rip^rooi  tovards  bnmaii  natiire.  In  tbe 
of  tbdr  {^opOf  the  J  felt  toocfaed  with  an  infinite 
for  tJy/M;  [/>:^  tick  Boola,  whom  thej  woold  wiHinglT  cure  of 
tlieir  ilia,  aod  raiie  from  tlieir  fall,  at  the  cost  of  anr  and 
ererj  MKTifioe. 

Tbe  ooDceptioo  of  tbe  natire  wickedneas  of  man  bad  still 
aootber  reanlt  at  Port  Bqjal.  It  increased  tbe  zeal  of  tbe 
teacbera.  It  prompted  tbem  to  multiply  tbeir  asaidiiitT  and 
vigilance  in  order  to  keep  goard  over  voong  souls,  and  there 
destroy,  whenever  possible,  tbe  seeds  of  evil  that  sin  bad 
sown  In  them.  When  one  is  chaiged  with  tbe  diflBcolt  mission 
of  moral  education,  it  is,  perhaps,  dangerous  to  have  too 
much  confidence  in  human  nature,  and  to  form  too  favorable 
an  opinion  of  its  qualities  and  dispositions ;  for  then  one  is 
tempted  to  accord  to  the  child  too  large  a  liberty,  and  to 
practise  the  maxim,  *^  Let  it  take  its  own  course,  let  it 
pass"  (LaUtez  fairej  laiasez  passer).  It  is  better  to  err  on 
the  other  side,  in  excess  of  mistrust;  for,  in  this  case, 
knowing  the  dangers  that  menace  the  child,  we  watch  over 
him  with  more  attention,  abandon  him  less  to  the  inspiration 
of  his  caprices,  and  expect  more  of  education ;  we  demand 
of  effort  and  labor  what  we  Judge  nature  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing by  herself. 

Vigilance,  patience,  mildness,  —  these  are  the  instruments 
of  discipline  in  the  schools  of  Port  Royal.  There  were 
scarcely  any  punishments  in  the  Little  Schools.  *'  To  speak 
little,  to  tolerate  much,  to  pray  still  more/'  —  these  are  the 
three  things  that  Saint  Cyran  reconmiended.    The  threat  to 
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■end  children  home  to  their  pKrents  sufficed  to  mafaitain 
order  in  a  flock  Bomewhat  email.  In  fact,  all  whose  exam- 
ple would  have  proved  bad  were  sent  away ;  an  excellent 
STstem  of  elimination  when  it  is  practicable.  The  piooa 
•oUtaries  endured  withont  complaint,  fault*  la  which  the^ 
saw  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  original  fall.  Fene- 
trated,  however,  as  they  were,  with  the  value  of  hmnan 
aonla,  their  tenderness  for  children  was  minted  with  a  cer- 
tain respect ;  for  they  saw  in  them  the  creatoiea  of  God, 
beings  called  from  etemi^  to  a  sublime  destiny  or  to  a  ter- 
rible punishment. 

170.    F1.ULT8  IK  THE  DlSOIFUHE    OT   POBT    RoTU,. The 

Janaeniste  did  not  shun  the  Ic^cal  though  dangerous  eon- 
aequeaces  that  were  involved,  In  germ.  In  their  pessimlstlo 
theories  of  human  nature.  They  fell  into  an  excess  of  pru- 
dence or  of  rigidity.  They  pushed  gravity  and  dignity  to 
a  formalism  that  was  somewhat  repulsive.  At  Port  Boyal 
pupils  were  forbidden  to  thee  and  thou  one  another.  The 
solitaries  did  not  like  famlliaritleB,  fatthflil  in  this  respect  to 
the  ImiteUUm  ofJemu  Christ,  in  which  It  is  somewhere  sidd 
that  it  does  not  become  a  Christian  to  be  on  familiar  terms 
wiUi  any  one  whatever.  The  young  were  thus  brought  up 
in  habits  of  mutual  respect,  which  may  have  had  their  good 
aide,  but  which  bad  the  grave  fault  of  being  a  little  ridicu- 
loQS  is  cldldren,  since  they  forced  them  to  live  among  them- 
sdves  as  littte  gmdemen,  while  at  the  same  time  they  oppose 
the  development  of  those  intimate  friendships,  of  those  laet- 
ft^  attachments  of  which  all  those  who  have  lived  at  college 
know  the  sweetness  and  the  charm. 

The  spirit  of  asceticism  is  the  general  character  of  all  Uie 
Jansenists.  Varet  declares  that  balls  are  places  of  infamy. 
Pascal  denies  himself  every  ^reeable  thought,  and  what  he 
called  an  agraeable  thotq^t  was  to  reflect  on  geometiy. 
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]7«iMi7  iocociaKt:.     ^  »  «j*:ti  louuks.  j:  -vais  jbhL.  w^»  b  to 

-It  f^A  iaii  jiattti  i*:ixiiH=im4£ ^  jic*t  aL  =te  «iiLof  &  cUd, 
ve  amsc  iruoe  Hm  fir  :=  lad  kats  sLaifi."     Br  i^m  ddib- 

bit  w  prjde  ttft  :o  le  SonsfL  a  zlal-mbbk  a«  «&»  lo?    And 

U>^  r*^  r*Tr*ri-  '-r  thr-DCiei  &  ▼ori  of  prus^  giren  in  due 
Mr^MT^.  ir»  ns  A  grca:  rs^  of  3oc  owrcomiag  tb^  indo- 
kty%  th^*  Is  nasoni  v>  tbs  chfji.  sz-i  o-f  soc  obCftinimg  firom 
hrm  iu;7  Mtvxa  e^ort.  I^ucal.  :h«  grcsaest  of  the  friends 
of  Port  RoTad,  Mid :  -  Tbe  dLiLtir«n  of  Pbrt  RoTmL  who  do 
nrA  i^  ttdU  «rimnlfM  of  enTT  and  gkxr.  ftll  into  &  state  <tf 

J7K  OcarEXAi,  JuDexzarr  os  Post  Bgtai^ — Alter  all 
has  beeo  said,  we  mnst  sdmire  the  teachers  of  Fdrt  Bojal, 
who  w#;re  doabtless  deceived  on  some  points,  hat  who  were 
sol/nated  by  a  powerful  fieeling  of  their  daty  to  educate,  and 
\fj  a  perfect  charity.  Ardor  and  sincerity  of  rel^ioas  faith ; 
a  gr^sat  rtBped  tor  the  human  person ;  the  practice  of  piety 
h#;ld  in  ^lonor,  but  kept  subordinate  to  the  reality  of  the 
frmirr  feeling ;  demotion  advised,  but  not  imposed ;  a  marked 
mistnist  of  nature,  corrected  by  displays  of  tenderness  and 
t4!rn|ier(^l  by  affection ;  above  all,  the  profound,  unwearied 
ili;votiori  of  CJhristian  souls  who  give  themselves  wholly  and 
without  n^serve  to  other  souls  to  raise  them  up  and  save 
th<;rn,  —  tliis  is  what  was  done  by  the  discipline  of  Port 
Iif;yal.  But  it  is  rather  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  in 
tlie  admiobtration  of  classical  stadies,  that  we  must  look  for 
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the  Incontestable  saperiorit;  of  the  Janeenists.  The  teachers 
of  the  Little  Schools  were  admirable  hnmanista,  not  of  form, 
as  the  JeBuita  were,  but  of  jadgment.  The;  represent,  it 
seems  to  ns,  in  all  its  beaat^  and  in  all  ite  force,  that  int«l> 
lectoal  education,  already  divined  by  Montaigne,  which 
prepares  for  life  men  of  aonnd  Judgment  and  of  upright 
consdenoe.  They  founded  the  teaching  of  the  humanities. 
"Fort  Boyal,"  says  an  historian  of  pedagogy,  Bumier, 
"  simpttfles  study  without,  however,  relieving  it  of  its  whole- 
some difficulties ;  it  strives  to  make  it  interesting,  while  it 
does  not  convert  it  into  child's  play ;  it  purposes  to  confide 
to  the  memory  only  what  has  first  been  apprehended  by  the 
iDt«UigeDce.  ...  It  has  given  to  the  world  ideas  that  it  has 
not  ag^n  let  go,  and  fmitfol  principles  from  which  we  have 
but  to  draw  theh-  logical  consequences." 

[172.  Amaltticai.  Sohkast.  1.  In  the  history  of  the 
three  great  teaching  congregations  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  supposed  power  of  education  over  the  destinies  of 
men, 

2.'  To  resist  the  encroachments  of  Protestantism  that  fol- 
lowed the  diffusion  of  instniotiou  among  the  people,  Loyola 
organized  his  teaching  corps  of  Catholic  zealota ;  and  this 
mode  of  competitioD  for  purposes  of  moral,  sectarian,  and 
political  control  has  covered  the  earth,  in  all  Christian 
ootmbies,  with  inetitutionB  of  learning. 

3.  The  tendency  towards  extremes,  and  the  difflcolty  of 
attaining  symmetry  and  completeness,  are  seen  in  the  pref- 
erence of  the  Jesuits  for  form,  elegance,  and  mere  disi^pline, 
in  their  excessive  use  of  emulation ;  and  in  the  pessimism  of 
the  Jansenists,  their  distrust  of  human  nature,  sad  their  feai 
of  human  pride.] 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

FJNELOK. 
KDUCJLTioir  nr  ram  vsymtmrnmB.  obhtubt;  wkKmuom  (lan-iTU);  how 

FiirXLOH  BMCJLMM  ▲  TBACHBB;  ▲MALTBU  OF  TBS  TKBATIU  OH 
TEM  BDUCATIOH  OF  OUtLS;  ORITICIBM  OF  MOVA8TIO  XDUCATIOV; 
SBFUTATIOV    OF    THE    PRBJUDICKB    BBLATITH    TO    WOHSK ;     GOOD 

orarioir  of  humah  vatubb;  zHSTntCTiYB  cuhiobitt;  lbssoks  oh 

OBJXOTS;  FXBBLBHH88  OF  THB  CHILD;  IHDIBBCT  IHBTBUCTIOH;  ALL 

aotititt  must  bb  plba8ubablb;  fablb8  avd  hutobioal  hab- 
batiybb;  moral  ahd  bblioious  bducatioh;  studibs  pbopbb  fob 

WOMBH;  bducatioh  of  THB  DUKB  DB  BOUBOOOHB  (16W-1QQ6); 
HAPPT  BBBULTS;  THB  FABLBS ;  THB  DIALOGUBS  OF  THB  DBAD; 
VABIBTT  OF  DUCIPLIHABT  AGBHTB;  DITBB8IFIBD  IHBTBnOTIOH ; 
THB  TBLBKAGHUt;  FtHBLOH  AHD  IIO0SUBT;  tPHBBB  AND  LUflTB 
OF  bducatioh;   AHALTTICAL  8UMMABT. 


178.  Education  in  the  Seyentbenth  Centubt.  — Outside 
of  the  teaching  oongregationB,  the  eeyenteenth  century 
oountB  a  certain  number  of  independent  educators,  isolated 
thinkers,  who  have  transmitted  to  us  in  durable  records  the 
results  of  their  reflection  or  of  their  experience.  The  most 
of  these  belong  to  the  clergy,  —  they  are  royal  preceptors. 
In  a  monarchical  government  there  is  no  grander  affair  than 
the  education  of  princes.  Some  others  are  philosophers, 
whom  the  general  study  of  human  nature  has  led  to  reflect 
on  the  principles  of  education.  Without  pretending  to 
include  everything  within  the  narrow  compass  of  this  ele- 
mentary history,  we  would  make  known  either  the  Amda- 
mental  doctrines  or  the  essential  methods  which  have  been 
eoncemed  in  the  education  of  the  seventeenUi  century,  and 


whidi,  at  the  same  time,  have  made  a  preparation  for  the 
edacatioDal  refonas  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 

174.  FivELOM  (1651-1715).  —  F^nelon  holds  an  important 
place  in  French  literature ;  bat  it  seems  that  of  all  the  varied 
aspects  of  his  genius,  the  part  he  played  as  an  educator  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  considerable.  F4nelon 
wrote  the  first  classical  work  of  French  pedagc^,  and  it  ma; 
be  said,  considering  the  great  number  of  authors  who  have 
been  inspired  by  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  school 
of  educators. 

175.  How  FiNELOM  BXCAKK  i.  Tkacheb.  —  It  is  well 
known  that  the  valuable  treatise.  On  the  Edvcation  of  OVrii, 
was  written  in  1680,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess  of  Beauvilllers.  These  noble  friends  of  F4nelon, 
besides  several  boys,  had  eight  girls  to  educate.  It  was  to 
assist,  by  his  advice,  in  the  education  of  this  little  family 
school,  that  F^nelon  wrote  lus  boob  which  was  not  designed 
at  first  for  the  public,  and  which  did  not  appear  till  1687. 
The  young  Abb6  who,  in  1680,  was  but  thirty  years  old,  had 
already  had  experience  in  educational  matters  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Convent  of  the  yew  Catholica  (1678) .  This 
was  an  institution  whose  purpose  was  to  retain  young  Protes- 
tant converts  In  the  Catholic  faith,  or  even  to  call  them  there 
by  mild  force.  It  would  have  been  better,  we  confess,  for 
the  glory  of  Fdnelon,  if  he  had  gained  his  experience  else- 
where than  in  that  mission  of  fanatacism,  where  he  was  tlie 
auriliaiy  of  the  secular  arm,  the  aocompltce  of  dragoons, 
and  where  was  prepared  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  We  would  have  preferred  that  the  Education  of 
6irU  had  not  been  planned  in  a  house  where  were  violently 
confined  girls  torn  from  their  mothers,  and  wives  stolen  from 
their  husbands.     But  if  the  first  source  of  F^neton's  educa- 
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tlonal  inspiration  was  not  as  pore  as  one  could  wish,  at  least 
in  the  book  there  is  nothing  that  betrays  the  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance and  violence  with  which  the  author  was  associated. 
On  the  contrary,  The  EdtuxUian  of  Gfirls  is  a  work  of  gentle- 
ness and  goodness,  of  a  complaisant  and  amiable  grace,  which 
is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  progress. 

F^nelon  soon  had  occasion  to  apply  the  principles  that  he 
had  set  forth  in  his  treatise.  August  16,  1689,  he  was 
chosen  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,^  with  the  Duke 
of  Beauvilliers  for  governor,  and  the  Abb^  Fleury  for  sub- 
preceptor.  From  1689  to  1695,  he  directed  with  marvellous 
success  the  education  of  a  prince,  '*  a  bom  terror,"  as  Saint 
Simon  expressed  it,  but  who,  under  the  penetrating  influence 
of  hid  master,  became  an  accomplished  man,  almost  a  saint. 
It  was  for  his  royal  pupil  that  he  composed,  one  after 
another,  a  large  number  of  educational  works,  such  as  the 
Collection  of  Fables^  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead^  the  treatise 
on  The  Existence  of  Ood^  and  especially  the  Telemachus^  one 
of  the  most  popular  works  in  French  literature. 

In  furnishing  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  educational 
activity,  events  served  F^nelon  according  to  his  wish.  We 
may  say  that  his  nature  predestinated  him  to  the  work  of 
education.  With  his  tender  soul,  preserving  its  paternal 
instincts  even  in  his  celibate  condition,  with  his  admirable 
grace  of  spirit,  with  his  various  erudition  and  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  with  his  competence  in  the  studies 
of  grammar  and  history,  attested  by  different  passages  iu 
his  Letter  to  the  Academy;  finally,  with  his  temperate  dispo- 
sition and  his  inclinations  towards  liberalism  in  a  century  of 
absolute  monarchy,  he  was  made  to  become  one  of  the  guides, 
one  of  the  masters,  of  French  education. 


1  Son  of  Lonis  XIY.,  bom  Aug.  6,  1682;  died  Feb.  18, 1712. 
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176.  Amaltsu  or  the  Tbbatisb  ok  rat  Edocatiom  o> 
GntLS.  — This  ohonning  masterpiece  of  F^Delon'i  should  be 
read  entire.  A  rapid  analysis  wonld  not  suflSce,  aa  it  is 
difficult  to  reduce  to  a  few  essential  points  the  flowing 
thoagbt  of  oar  author.  With  a  f  acilitf  in  expression  inclin- 
ing to  laxDssB,  and  with  a  copionsnesB  of  thought  somewhat 
lacking  in  exactness,  F^neloo  easily  repeats  himself;  be 
returns  to  thoughts  which  have  already  been  elaborated,  aud 
does  not  restrict  his  eaay  flowing  thought  to  a  rigorous  and 
methodical  plan.  We  may,  however,  distinguish  three  prin- 
cipal parts  in  tiie  thirteen  chapters  composing  the  woi^. 
Chapters  I.  and  n.  are  critical,  and  in  these  the  ordinary 
faults  in  the  education  of  women  are  brought  into  sharp  ouU 
line ;  then  in  chapters  m.  to  VIII.  we  hare  general 
observations,  and  the  statement  of  the  principles  and 
methods  that  should  be  followed  and  applied  in  the  educatdon 
of  boys  as  in  the  education  of  girls ;  and  finally,  from  chap- 
ter IX.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  are  all  the  special  reflections 
which  relate  exclusively  to  the  merits  and  demerits,  the 
duties  and  the  stadies,  of  women. 

177.  CwxiciSM  OS  Monastic  Education. — In  the  open- 
ii^  of  the  treatise,  as  in  another  little  essay  '  that  Is  usually 
included  in  this  volume,  F^oelon  expi-esaes  a  preference  for 
a  liberal  aod  humane  education,  where  the  light  of  the  world 
penetrates,  and  which  is  not  confined  to  the  shadow  of  a 
monastery : — 

'*  I  conclude  that  it  is  better  for  your  daughter  to  be  with 
you  than  in  the  best  convent  that  yon  coutd  select.  ...  If 
a  convent  is  not  well  governed,  she  will  see  vanity  honored, 
which  is  the  most  subtile  of  all  the  poisons  that  can  affect  a 

1  8m  tha  Advice  of  F&elon,  Arcbblsbop  Cunbray,  to  a  Isdy  of  qoall^ 
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yonng  g^.  She  will  there  hear  the  world  spoken  of  as  a 
sort  of  enchanted  place,  and  nothing  makes  a  more  perni- 
cious impression  than  that  deceptive  picture  of  the  world, 
which  is  seen  at  a  distance  with  admiration,  and  which 
exaggerates  all  its  pleasures  without  showing  its  disappoint- 
ments and  its  sorrows.  •  •  •  So  I  would  fear  a  worldly  con- 
vent even  more  than  the  world  itself.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  convent  conforms  to  the  fervor  and  regularity  of  its 
constitution,  a  girl  of  rank  will  grow  up  there  in  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  world.  •  .  .  She  leaves  the  convent 
like  one  who  had  been  confined  in  the  shadows  of  a  deep 
cavern,  and  who  suddenly  returns  to  the  full  light  of  day. 
Nothing  is  more  dazzling  than  this  sudden  transition,  than 
this  glare  to  which  one  has  never  been  accustomed." 

178.  Befdtation  of  the  F&ejudices  belauve  to  the 
Education  of  Women.  — It  is,  then,  for  mothers  that  F^no- 
lon  writes  his  book,  still  more  than  for  the  convents  that  he 
does  not  love.  Woman  is  destined  to  play  a  grand  part  in 
domestic  life.  ^^  Can  men  hope  for  any  sweetness  in  life,  i( 
their  most  select  companionship,  which  is  that  of  marriage, 
is  turned  into  bitterness?"  Then  let  us  cease  to  neglect  the 
education  of  women,  and  renounce  the  prejudices  by  which 
we  pretend  to  Justify  this  neglect.  A  learned  woman,  it  is 
said,  is  vdn  and  affected!  But  it  is  not  proposed  that 
women  shall  engage  in  useless  studies  which  would  make 
ridiculous  pedants  of  them ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  teach- 
ing them  what  befits  their  position  in  the  household.  Woman, 
it  is  said  again,  ordinarily  has  a  weaker  intellect  than  man ! 
But  this  is  the  best  of  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  her  intelligence.  Finally,  woman  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  world !  But,  replies  F^nelon, 
the  world  is  not  a  phantom ;  ^Mt  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the 


familiM  " ;  ind  womeo  have  dnties  to  falflll  ia  it  which  are 
maroely  leu  important  Hum  thoee  ot  men.  "  Virtne  is  not 
lew  (or  women  than  for  men." 

179.  G<K>D  OnxiOM  OF  Huiuir  NjlTciuc.  — There  are  two 
cat^oriea  of  Chriatians :  the  first  dwell  particularly  on  the 
original  fkll ;  and  the  others  attach  themselves  by  preference 
to  Uie  doctrine  of  redemption.  For  the  flrat,  the  child  is 
deeply  tidoted  with  sin;  his  only  inclinations  are  those 
towitrds  evil ;  he  is  a  child  of  wrath,  who  moat  be  severely 
punished.  For  the  others,  the  child,  redeemed  by  grace, 
"  haa  not  yet  a  fixed  tendency  towards  any  object" ;  his 
instincts  have  no  need  of  being  thwarted ;  all  they  need  la 
diiection.  F^nelon  follows  this  last  mode  of  thinking,  wtdch 
is  the  correct  one.  He  does  not  fear  self-love,  and  does  not 
interdict  deserved  praise.  He  oonnta  upon  the  spontaneity 
of  nature.  He  regrets  the  edocation  of  the  ancienta,  who 
left  more  liber^  to  children.  Finally,  in  his  judgments  on 
human  nature,  he  is  infloenoed  by  a  cheerful  and  amiable 
opthnism,  and  sometimes  by  an  excess  of  complacency  and 
approbation. 

180.  FsKBLzirasa  or  the  Child.  —  Bat  if  F^nelon  believes 
in  the  innocence  of  the  child,  he  is  not  the  less  convinced  of 
Its  feebleness.  Hence  the  meaanres  he  recommends  to  tboee 
who  have  in  charge  the  bringing  up  of  children:  "The 
most  important  thing  in  tlie  first  years  of  infiancy  is  tlie 
management  of  the  child's  health.  Through  the  selection  of 
food  and  the  regime  of  a  simple  life,  the  t>ody  shoold  be 
supplied  with  pure  blood.  .  .  .  Another  thing  of  great  Im- 
portance is  to  allow  the  oi^oa  to  strengthen  by  holding 
instmction  in  abeyance.  .  .  ."  The  intellectual  weakness  of 
the  child  comes  for  the  moat  part  from  tiis  inability  to  fix  his 
attention.     "  The  mind  of  the  chUd  ia  like  a  lighted  taper  In 
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a  place  exposed  to  the  wind,  whose  flame  is  ever  unsteady. '^ 
Hence  the  nrgent  necessity  of  not  pressing  children  beyond 
measore,  of  training  them  little  by  little  as  occasion  permits, 
^^  of  serving  and  assisting  Nature,  without  urging  her." 

181.  IvsTRucnvB  Curiosttt;  Object  Lessoks.  — If  the 
inattention  of  the  child  is  a  great  obstacle  to  his  progress, 
his  natural  curiosity,  by  way  of  compensation,  is  a  potent 
auxiliary.  F^nelon  knows  the  aid  that  can  be  derived  from 
this  source,  and  we  shall  quote  entire  the  remarkable  passage 
in  which  he  indicates  the  means  of  calling  it  into  exercise 
through  familiar  lessons  which  are  already  real  lessons  on 
objects :  — 

^'  Curiosity  in  children  is  a  natural  tendency  which  comes 
as  the  precursor  of  instruction.  Do  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  For  example,  in  the  country  they  see  a  mill,  and 
they  wish  to  know  what  it  is.  They  should  be  shown  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  food  that  is  needed  for  human  use. 
They  notice  harvesters,  and  what  they  are  doing  should  be 
explained  to  them ;  also,  how  the  wheat  is  sown,  and  how  it 
multiplies  in  the  earth.  In  the  city,  they  see  shops  where 
different  arts  are  practised,  and  where  different  wares  are 
sold.  Tou  should  never  be  annoyed  by  their  questions; 
these  are  so  many  opportunities  offered  you  by  nature  for 
fiMdlitating  the  work  of  instruction.  Show  that  you  takm 
pleasure  in  replying  to  such  questions,  and  by  this  means 
you  will  insensibly  teach  them  how  all  the  things  are  made 
that  serve  human  needs,  and  that  give  rise  to  commercial 
pursuits." 

182.  Indibect  Instruction. — Even  when  the  child  has 
grown  up,  and  is  more  capable  of  receiving  direct  instruc- 
tion, F^nelon  does  not  depart  from  his  system  of  mild  man- 
agement and  precaution.    There  are  to  be  no  didactic  lessons, 
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bat  as  far  as  possible  the  instnictiOD  shall  be  indirect.  This 
ia  the  great  edncatiooal  method  of  F^nelon,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  bow  he  applied  it  to  the  edncation  of  the  Duke  of 
Bonrgogne.  "  The  less  formal  onr  lessons  are,  the  better." 
However,  there  is  need  of  discretion  and  pradence  in  the 
choice  of  the  first  ideas,  and  the  first  pictures  that  are  to  be 
impressed  on  the  child's  mind. 

"  Into  a  reservoir  so  little  and  so  precious  only  exquisite 
things  should  be  poured."  The  absence  of  pedantry  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  F^nelon.  "  In  rhetoric,"  he  says, 
"  I  will  give  no  rules  at  all ;  it  is  sufficient  to  give  good 
models."  As  to  grammar,  "  I  will  give  it  no  attention,  or, 
At  least,  but  very  little."  Instruction  must  be  insinuated, 
not  imposed.  We  must  resort  to  unexpected  lessons,  —  to 
such  as  do  not  appear  to  be  lessons.  Pduelon  here  antici- 
pates Bonsseau,  and  suggests  the  system  of  pre-arranged 
scenes  and  instructive  artifioea,  similar  to  those  invented  for 
fimile. ' 

18S.  All  Acnvrrr  xvsi  be  Plrasdbable. — One  of  the 
best  qnalldes  of  F^nelon  as  a  teacher  ia  that  of  wishing  that 
stndy  should  be  agreeable ;  bnt  this  quality  becomes  a  fault 
with  him,  because  he  makes  an  abuse  of  attractive  instruc- 
tion. We  can  bat  appland  him  when  he  criticiaea  tbe  harsh 
and  crabbed  pedagogy  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  depicts  to  us 
those  tiresome  and  gloomy  class-rooms,  where  teachers  are 
ever  talking  to  children  of  words  and  things  of  which  they 
anderetand  nothing.  "No  liberty,"  he  says,  "no  enjoy- 
ment, bnt  always  lessons,  silence,  uncomfortable  postures, 
correction,  and  threats."  And  so  there  is  nothing  more  just 
tiian  this  thought :  "  In  the  current  education,  all  the  pleaa- 

i  For  an  tosmpla  of  tfaia  "  utiflce  "  euried  U>  ths  extreme  of  abnudlln 
MsMlMWartUBCtoii'itmialatioDof  UwAnfte,  p.  IBS.    (F.) 
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ore  is  put  on  one  side,  and  all  that  is  disagreeable  on  the 
other;  the  disagreeable  is  all  put  into  study,  and  all  the 
pleasure  is  found  in  the  diyersions."  F^nelon  would  change 
all  this.  For  study,  as  for  moral  discipline,  *'  pleasure  must 
do  all." 

Furst,  as  to  study,  seek  the  means  of  making  agreeable  to 
children  whatever  you  require  of  them.  **  We  must  always 
place  before  them  a  definite  and  agreeable  aim  to  sustain 
them  in  their  work.**  ^^  Conceal  their  studies  under  the 
appearance  of  liberty  and  pleasure.*'  Let  their  range  of 
vision  extend  itself  a  little',  and  their  intelligence  acquire 
more  breadth."  ^'  Mingle  instruction  with  play."  ^^  I  have 
seen,"  he  says  again,  ^'  certain  children  who  have  learned  to 
read  while  playing.'* 

For  giving  direction  to  the  will,  as  for  giving  activity  to 
the  intelligence,  never  subject  children  to  cold  and  absolute 
authority.  Do  not  weary  them  by  an  indiscreet  exactness. 
Let  wisdom  appear  to  them  only  at  intervals,  and  then  with 
a  laughing  face.  Lead  them  by  reason  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  do  it.  Never  assume,  save  in  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  an  austere,  imperious  air  that  makes  them 
tremble. 

*^  Ton  would  close  their  heart  and  destroy  their  confidence, 
without  which  there  is  no  profit  to  hope  for  from  education. 
Make  yourself  loved  by  them.  Let  them  feel  at  ease  in 
your  presence,  so  that  they  do  not  fear  to  have  you  see  their 
faults." 

Such,  intellectually  and  morally,  is  the  amiable  discipline 
dreamed  of  by  F^nelon.  It  is  evident  that  the  imagination 
of  our  author  conducts  him  a  little  too  far  and  leads  him 
astray.  F^nelon  sees  everything  on  the  bright  side.  In 
education,  such  as  this  too  complacent  teacher  dreams  of  it, 
there  is  no  difiQculty,  nothing  laborious,  no  thorns.    ^*AH 
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metals  Oum  «re  gold  ;  kU  flowers  titers  are  roses."  The 
child  is  almost  exempted  from  makmgf  effort :  he  shall  not 
be  made  to  repeat  the  lesson  he  has  heard,  *'  for  fear  ot  an- 
nojring  him."  ■  It  is  necessary  that  be  learo  ereiythiiig  irtiQe 
tdaying.  If  he  has  faolts,  he  must  not  be  told  of  them,  sare 
with  preoaation,  "  for  fear  of  hmrting  his  feelings."  F4neloa 
is  decidedly  too  good-natured,  too  much  given  to  cajolery. 
In  his  effort  to  shun  whatever  is  repulBive,  he  comes  to  ex- 
olode  whatever  is  laborious.  He  (blls  into  an  artlesB  pleasantry 
when  be  demands  that  the  books  of  his  pupil  shall  be 
**  beautifully  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  and  fine  pictures." 

184.  Fables  akd  History.  —  F^nelon's  very  decided 
taste  fbr  agreeable  studies,  detensiues  him  to  place  in  the 
foremoet  rank  of  the  child's  iDtellectnal  occupatious,  foblea 
and  tiistory,  because  narratives  please  the  infiiut  imagination 
above  everything  else.  It  is  with  sacred  hiatm^  espedaUy 
that  be  would  have  the  attentiou  occupied,  always  selecting 
from  it  "that  which  presents  the  most  pleasing  and  the 
most  magni&cent  pictures."  He  properly  demands,  more- 
over, that  the  teacher  "animate  bis  narrative  with  lively  and 
familiar  tones,  and  so  make  all  hia  characters  speak."  By 
this  means  we  shall  hold  the  attention  of  children  without 
forcing  it;  "for,  once  more,"  he  says,  "we  must  he  very 
careful  not  to  impose  on  them  a  law  to  hear  and  to  remember 
these  narratives." 

185.  Moral  and  Relioiodb  Education.  —  Contrary  to 
Botuseau's  notions,  FSnelon  requires  that  children  should 
early  have  their  attentiou  turned  to  moral  and  religious 
truths.  He  would  have  this  instractioD  givea  in  the  con- 
crete, by  means  of  examples  drawn  from  ezperience.  We 
need  not  fear  to  speak  to  them  of  God  as  a  venerable  old 
man,  with  white  beard,  etc.     Whatever  of  the  superstitious 
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there  may  be  in  these  conceptions  adapted  to  the  infant 
imagination  will  be  corrected  afterwards  by  the  reason. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  a  religion  of  extremes  is 
not  what  F^nelon  desires.  He  fears  all  exaggerations,  even 
that  of  piety.  What  he  demands  is  a  tempered  devotion,  a 
reasonable  Christianity.  He  is  suspicions  of  false  miracles. 
^'Accustom  girls,"  he  says,  ^^not  to  accept  thooghtlessly 
certain  unauthorized  narrations,  and  not  to  practise  certain 
forms  of  devotion  introduced  by  an  indiscreet  zeal."  But 
possibly,  without  intending  it,  F^nelon  himself  is  preparing 
the  way  for  the  superstition  he  combats,  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indoctrinating  the  child  with  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  he  presents  to  him  the  notion  of  Grod  under  sensi- 
ble forms,  and  speaks  to  him  of  a  paradise  where  all  is  of 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

186.  Studies  Proper  for  Women. — So  far,  we  have  noted 
in  F^nelon's  work  only  general  precepts  applicable  to  boys 
and  girls  alike.  But  in  the  last  part  of  his  work,  F^nelon 
treats  especially  of  women's  own  work,  of  the  qualities  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  of  their  duties,  and  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
they  need  in  order  to  fulfill  them. 

No  one  knew  better  than  F^nelon  the  faults  that  come  to 
woman  through  ignorance,  —  unrest,  unemployed  time,  in- 
ability to  apply  herself  to  solid  and  serious  duties,  frivolity, 
indolence,  lawless  imagination,  indiscreet  curiosit}'  concern- 
ing trifles,  levity,  and  talkativeness,  sentimentalism,  and, 
what  is  remarkable  with  a  friend  of  Madame  Guy  on,  a  mania 
for  theology:  ^^ Women  are  too  much  inclined  to  speak 
decisively  on  religious  questions." 

What  does  F^nelon  propose  as  a  corrective  of  these 
mischievous  tendencies  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  plan 
of  instruction  which  he  proposes  is  still  insufiScient,  and  that 
it  scarcely  accords  with  the  ideal  as  we  conceive  it  to-day. 
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"  Keep  young  girls,"  he  says,  '*  within  tite  oommon 
bounds,  and  teach  them  that  there  ehould  be  for  their  eez  a 
modesty  with  respect  to  knowledge  ahuoBt  as  delicate  aa  that 
ioBpired  by  the  horror  of  vice." 

Is  not  this  the  same  as  declaring  that  knowledge  is  not 
intended  for  women,  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  tlieir  deli- 
cate nature? 

When  F^nelon  tells  as  that  a  yoang  girl  ought  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  correctly  (and  observe  ttiat  account  is  taken 
only  of  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  wealthy 
middle  classes)  ;  when  he  adds,  let  Iter  also  learn  grvmimar, 
we  can  infer  from  these  puerile  prescriptions,  that  F^nelon 
does  not  exact  any  great  things  from  women  in  the  way  of 
knowledge.  And  yet,  such  as  it  is,  this  programme  snr* 
passed,  in  the  time  of  F^nelon,  the  received  custom,  and 
constituted  a  substantial  progress.  It  was  to  state  an  excel- 
lent principle,  whose  conaequences  should  hare  been  more 
folly  analyzed,  to  demand  that  women  should  leam  all  that  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know,  in  order  to  bring  up  their 
children.  F4nelon  should  also  be  commended  for  having 
recommended  to  young  women  the  reading  of  profane 
authors.  He  who  bad  been  nourished  on  such  literature,  who 
waa,  BO  to  speak,  but  a  Greek  turned  Christian,  who  knew 
Homer  so  perfectly  aa  to  write  the  Telemachus,  could  not, 
without  belying  himself,  advise  against  the  studies  from 
which  he  bad  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  profit.  He  also 
recognized  the  utility  of  history,  ancient  and  modern.  He 
grants  a  place  to  poetrj'  and  eloquence,  provided  an  elimina- 
tion be  made  of  whatever  would  be  dangerous  to  purity  of 
morals.  What  we  comprehend  less  easily  is  that  he  con* 
demns,  as  severely  as  he  does,  music,  which,  he  says,  "  fur- 
nishes diversions  that  are  poisonous." 

Bat  these  faults,  this  mistrust  of  too  high  an  intellectnal 
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culture,  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  admiring  the  Education 
of  Girls.  Let  us  be  grateful  to  F^nelon  for  having  resisted, 
in  part,  the  prejudices  of  a  period  when  young  women  were 
condemned  by  their  sex  to  an  ahnost  absolute  ignorance ;  for 
having  declared  that  he  would  follow  a  course  contrary  **  to 
that  of  alarm  and  of  a  superficial  culture  of  the  intelligence  " ; 
and  finally,  for  having  written  a  book,  all  the  generous  in- 
spirations of  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  has  not 
caught ;  and  of  which  we  may  say,  finally,  that  almost  every- 
thing that  it  contains  is  excellent,  and  that  it  is  defective 
only  in  what  it  does  not  contain. 

187.  Madame  de  Lambebt  (1647-1733).  —  F^nelon,  as 
an  educator  of  women,  was  the  founder  of  a  school.  From 
Rollin  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  how  many  teachers  have  beer 
inspired  by  him  I  But  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pupils  wk 
must  place  Madame  de  Lambert.  In  her  Counsels  to  her  Son 
(1701),  and  especially  in  her  Counsels  to  her  Daughter  (1728), 
she  has  taken  up  the  tradition  of  F^nelon  with  greater 
breadth  and  freedom  of  spirit.  ^^  As  discreet  as  he  with 
respect  to  works  of  the  imagination,  of  which  she  fears  that 
the  reading  may  infiame  the  mind ; "  more  severe,  even,  than 
he  towards  Racine,  whose  name  she  seems  to  hesitate  to 
pronounce ;  disposed  to  exclude  her  daughter  from  ^^  plays, 
representations  that  move  the  passions,  music,  poetry,  —  all 
belonging  to  the  retinue  of  pleasure,  —  in  other  respects, 
Madame  de  Lambert  takes  precedence  and  surpasses  her 
master"  (Gr^ard).  She  reproaches  Moli^re  for  having 
abandoned  women  to  idleness,  pastime,  and  pleasure.  She 
loves  history,  especially  the  history  of  France,  * '  which  no 
one  is  permitted  not  to  know."  Finally,  without  entering 
into  the  details  of  her  protests,  she  makes  a  powerful  plea  for 
the  cause  of  woman's  education ;  she  already  belongs  to  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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188.  Education  of  the  Ddkx  of  Bocrgoghe.  —  Singu- 
larly enough,  F^nelon  did  not  make  ao  application  of  Ms 
ideas  on  education  till  after  he  had  set  them  forth  in  a 
tbeoretacol  treatise.  The  education  of  the  Dake  of  Bout- 
gogne  permitted  him  to  make  a  practical  tefit  of  the  rnlea 
establi^ed  in  the  EdvccUion  of  QirU.  Notliing  is  of  more 
interest  to  the  historian  of  pedagc^  than  the  study  of  that 
princely  education  into  which  F^nelon  pat  all  his  mind  and 
heart,  and  which,  by  its  reaolts,  at  once  brilliant  and  insoffi- 
cient,  exhibits  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  his  plan  of 
education. 

189.  HiFFT  Results.  — The  Duke  of  Boorgogne  with  bis 
active  intelligence,  and  also  with  his  impetuona,  indocile 
character,  and  his  flta  of  pasaioD,  was  Just  the  pupil  for  the 
teacher  who  relied  on  indired  inatmction.  It  would  have 
been  unwise  to  indoctrinate  with  heavy  didactic  lessons  a 
spirit  BO  impetuous.  Through  tact  and  industry,  F^nelon 
•acceeded  in  captivating  the  attention  of  the  prince,  and  in 
Bkillfblly  insinnating  into  his  mind  knowledges  that  he  would 
probably  have  rejected,  bad  they  been  presented  to  it  in  a 
scientific  and  pedantic  form.  "  I  have  never  seen  a  child," 
says  F4Delon,  '■  who  so  readily  understood  the  finest  things 
of  poetry  and  eloquence."  Doabtless  tbe  happy  nature  of  the 
prince  contributed  a  large  part  towards  these  results ;  but 
the  art  of  F4nelon  hod  also  its  share  in  the  final  account. 

190.  MoRAi,  Lessokb  ;  The  Fables.  —  How  shall  morals 
be  taught  to  a  violent  and  passionate  child?  F^nelon  did 
not  think  of  preaching  flue  sermons  to  him ;  but  presented 
to  him,  under  the  form  of  JFUUes,  the  moral  precepts  that  he 
wished  to  inculcate.  The  Fables  of  F^nelon  certainly  have 
not,  as  a  whole,  a  large  literary  value ;  but,  to  form  a  Just 
appreciation  of  t&em,  we  must  recollect  that  their  merit  ia 
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especiallj'  to  be  seen  in  the  circamstances  attending  their 
composition.  Composed  from  day  to  day,  they  were  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  young  prince;  they 
were  filled  with  allusions  to  his  faults  and  his  virtues,  and 
they  conveyed  to  him,  at  the  favorable  moment,  under  the  veil 
of  a  pleasing  fiction,  the  commendation  or  the  censure  that  he 
deserved.  ^^One  might,"  says  the  Cardinal  de  Bausset, 
^^  follow  the  chronological  order  in  which  these  pieces  were 
composed,  by  comparing  them  with  the  progress  which  age 
and  instruction  must  have  made  in  the  education  of  the 
prince."  The  apologues,  even  with  their  very  general  morals, 
will  always  have  their  value  and  place  in  the  education  of 
children.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  fables  in  which  the 
moral,  wholly  individual,  was  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
pupil  for  whom  they  were  written,  either  on  account  of  some 
perversity  that  he  let  come  to  the  surface,  or  of  a  rising  virtue 
that  had  been  manifested  in  his  conduct?  It  is  thus  that  the 
fable  called  The  Capricious  presented  to  the  young  duke  the 
picture  of  his  fits  of  passion,  and  taught  him  to  correct  him- 
self;  that  of  the  Bee  and  the  Fly  reminded  him  that  the 
most  brilliant  qualities  serve  no  good  purpose  without  mod- 
eration.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  the  prince  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  sa}'  to  F^nelon,  who  was  reproving  him :  ^'  Ndj 
no^  Sir !  I  know  who  I  am^  and  who  you  are !  '*  The  next 
day,  doubtless  in  response  to  this  explosion  of  princely  self- 
conceit,  F^nelon  had  him  read  the  fable  entitled  Bacchus 
and  the  Faun:  ''As  Bacchus  could  not  abide  a  malicious 
Jeerer  always  ready  to  make  sport  of  his  expressions  that 
were  not  correct  and  elegant,  he  said  to  him  in  a  fiery  and 
important  tone :  *'  How  dare  you  jeer  the  son  of  Jupiter?'* 
The  Faun  replied  without  emotion:  ''Alas!  how  does  the 
son  of  Jupiter  dare  to  commit  any  fault?" 
Certain  fables,  of  a  more  elevated  tone  than  the  others, 
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are  not  designed  simply  to  correct  the  faults  of  children; 
they  prepare  the  prince  for  the  exercise  of  government. 
Thos,  the  fable  of  the  Bees  disclosed  to  him  the  beauties  of 
an  indostrioos  State,  and  one  where  order  reigns ;  the  NUe 
and  the  Ganges  taught  him  love  for  the  people,  ^^  compassion 
for  hnmanity,  harassed  and  suffering."  Finally,  fh>m  each 
of  these  fables  there  issued  a  serious  lesson  under  the  pleas- 
ing exterior  of  a  witticism ;  and  more  than  once,  in  reading 
them,  the  prince  doubtless  felt  an  emotion  of  pleasure  or  of 
shame,  as  he  recognized  himself  in  a  commendation  or  in  a 
reproof  addressed  to  the  imaginary  personages  of  the  Fables. 

191.  HisTOBiCAL  Lessons  ;  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. — 
It  is  not  alone  in  moral  education,  but  in  intellectual  educa- 
tion as  well,  that  F^nelon  resorts  to  artifice.  The  ingenious 
preceptor  has  employed  fiction  in  all  its  forms  the  better  to 
compass  and  dominate  the  spirit  of  his  pupil.  There  are  the 
fables  for  moral  instruction,  the  dialogues  for  the  study  of 
history,  and  finally,  the  epopee  in  the  TelemachuSy  for  the 
political  education  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France. 

The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  put  on  the  stage  men  of  all 
countries  and  conditions,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  a  monk  of 
Saint  Just,  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Poassin,  Caesar  and  Alexander.  History  proper,  literature, 
philosophy,  the  arts,  were  the  subjects  of  conversations  com- 
posed, as  in  the  Fables^  at  different  intervals,  according  to 
the  progress  and  the  needs  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne. 
These  were  attractive  pictures  that  came  from  time  to  time 
to  be  introduced  into  the  scheme  for  the  didactic  study  of 
oniTersal  history.  They  should  be  taken  only  for  what  they 
were  intended  to  be,  —  the  pleasing  complement  to  a  regular 
and  consecutive  course  of  instruction.  F^nelon  knew  better 
than  any  one  else  that  history  is  interesting  in  itself,  and 
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tliat  to  make  the  stadj  of  it  interesting,  it  is  sufficient  to  pre* 
sent  it  to  the  childish  imagination  with  clearness,  with  viyao* 
ity,  and  with  feeling. 

192.  Vabibtt  of  Disciplinabt  Agents.  —  The  education 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne  is  the  practical  application  of 
F^nelon's  principles  as  to  the  necessity  of  employing  an 
insinuating  gentleness  rather  than  an  authority  which  dryly 
commands.  There  are  to  be  no  sermons,  no  lectures,  but 
indirect  means  of  moral  instruction.  The  Duke  of  Bourgogne 
was  irascible.  Instead  of  reading  to  him  Seneca's  treatise 
On  Anger y  this  is  F^nelon's  device:  One  morning  he  has 
a  cabinet-maker  come  to  his  apartments,  whom  he  has  in- 
structed for  the  purpose.  The  prince  enters,  stops,  and 
looks  at  the  tools.  ^^  Go  about  your  business,  Sir,"  cries 
the  workman,  who  assumes  a  most  threatening  air,  ^^  for  I 
am  not  responsible  for  what  I  may  do ;  when  I  am  in  a  pas- 
sion, I  break  the  arms  and  legs  of  those  whom  I  meet."  We 
guess  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  and  how,  by  this  experi- 
mental method,  F^nelon  contrives  to  teach  the  prince  to 
guard  against  anger  and  its  effects. 

When  indirect  means  did  not  answer,  Fdnelon  employed 
others.  It  is  thus  that  he  made  frequent  appeals  to  the  self- 
love  of  his  pupil ;  he  reminded  him  of  what  he  owed  to  his 
name  and  to  the  hopes  of  France.  He  had  him  record  his 
word  of  honor  that  he  would  behave  well :  '^  I  promise  the 
Abb£  F^nelon,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  I  will  obey 
him,  and  that,  in  case  I  break  my  word,  I  will  submit  to  any 
kind  of  punishment  and  dishonor.  Given  at  Versailles,  this 
29th  day  of  November,  1689.  Signed :  Louis."  At  other 
times  Fdnelon  appealed  to  his  feelings,  and  conquered  him 
by  his  tenderness  and  goodness.  It  is  in  such  moments  of 
tender  confidence  that  the  prince  said  to  him,  <^  I  leave  the 
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Duke  of  Bonrgogne  outside  the  door,  and  with  you  I  am  but 
the  little  Louis."  Finally,  at  other  times,  F^nelon  resorted 
to  the  harshest  punishments ;  he  sequestered  him,  took  away 
his  books,  and  interdicted  all  conversation. 

193.  DnrEBSiFiED  Instrttction.  —  By  turns  serious  and 
tender,  mild  and  severe,  in  his  moral  discipline,  F^nelon  was 
not  less  versatile  in  his  methods  of  instruction.  His  domi- 
nant preoccupation  was  to  divernjy  studies  —  the  term  is 
bis  own.  If  a  given  subject  of  study  was  distasteful  to  his 
pupil,  F^nelon  passed  to  another.  Although  the  success  of 
his  tutorship  seems  to  be  a  justification  of  his  course,  there 
is  ground  for  thinking  that,  as  a  general  rule,  F^nelon's 
precept  is  debatable,  and  that  his  example  should  not  be  fol« 
lowed  by  making  an  over-use  of  amusement  and  agreeable 
variety.  F^nelon  has  too  often  made  studies  puerile  througb 
his  attempts  to  make  them  agreeable. 

194.  Rbsults  of  the  Education  of  the  Dxtke  of  Bour- 
oooNE.  —  It  seems  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  F^nelon  was 
too  successful  in  his  educational  apostleship ;  and  yet  this  is 
the  truth.  Under  his  hand — '^the  ablest  hand  that  ever 
was,"  says  Saint  Simon  —  the  prince  became  in  all  respects 
the  image  of  his  master.  He  was  a  bigot  to  the  extent  of 
being  unwilling  to  attend  a  royal  ball  because  that  worldly 
entertainment  coincided  with  the  religious  celebration  of  the 
Epiphany ;  he  was  rather  a  monk  than  a  king ;  he  was  desti- 
tute of  all  spirit  of  initiative  and  liberty,  irresolute,  absorbed 
in  his  pious  erudition  and  mystic  prayers;  finally,  he  was 
another  Telemachus,  who  could  not  do  without  his  Mentor. 
F^nelon  had  monopolized  and  absorbed  the  will  of  his  pupU. 
He  had  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  form, 
not  a  pale  copy,  an  image  of  the  master,  but  a  man  inde* 
pendent  and  free,  capable  of  sufficing  for  himself. 
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195.  Thb  Telekachus. — The  Telemachu8y  oompoBed 
from  1694  to  1698,  was  designed  for  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
gogne ;  bat  he  was  not  to  read  it,  and  did  not  read  it,  in 
fact,  till  after  his  marriage.  Through  this  epopee  in  prose, 
this  romance  borrowed  from  Homer,  F^nelon  purposed  to 
continue  the  moral  education  of  his  pupil.  But  the  book 
abounds  in  sermons.  ^^  I  could  have  wished,"  said  Boileao, 
«« that  the  Abb^  had  made  his  Mentor  a  little  less  a  preacher, 
and  that  the  moral  of  the  book  could  have  been  distributed 
a  little  more  imperceptibly,  and  with  more  art."  At  least, 
they  are  beautiful  and  excellent  sermons,  aimed  against  lux- 
ury, the  spirit  of  conquest,  the  consequences  of  absolute 
power,  and  against  ambition  and  war.  Louis  XIV.  had 
probably  read  the  Tdemachus^  and  had  comprehended  the 
allusions  concealed  in  the  description  of  the  Republic  of 
Salentum,  when  he  said  of  F^nelon  that  he  was  ^'  the  mo^^t 
chimerical  spirit  in  his  kingdom."  Besides  the  moral  lessou 
intended  for  princes,  the  Telemachus  also  contains  bold 
reflections  on  political  questions.  For  example,  note  the 
conception  of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  very  new  for 
the  time :  *'  Children  belong  less  to  their  parents  than  to  the 
Republic,  and  ought  to  be  educated  by  the  State.  There 
should  be  established  public  schools  in  which  are  taught  the 
fear  of  Grod,  love  of  country,  and  respect  for  the  laws." 

196.  BossuET  AND  FiiNELON. — Bossuct,  as  preceptor  of 
the  Dauphin,^  was  far  from  having  the  same  success  as 
F^nelon.  Nothing  was  overlooked,  however,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  son  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  Letter  to  Pope 
Innocent  XL  (1679),  in  which  Bossuet  presents  his  scheme 
of  study,  gives  proof  of  high  fitness  for  educational  work. 

A  EMest  mm  of  Louis  XIV.,  born  Not.  1, 1661;  died  April  14, 171L 
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He  reoommendB  assidnons  labor,  no  leaves  of  absence, 
and  play  mingled  with  study.  '^A  child  must  play  and 
enjoy  himself,"  he  says.  Emulation  excited  by  the  presence 
of  other  children,  who  came  to  compete  with  the  prince ;  a 
thoroogh  reading  of  the  Latin  authors,  explained,  not  in 
fragments,  as  with  the  Jesuits,  but  in  complete  texts ;  a  cer- 
tain breadth  of  spirit,  since  the  study  of  the  comic  poets  — 
of  Terence  in  particular  —  was  expressly  recommended;  a 
familiarity  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  ''especially 
with  the  divine  Homer  *' ;  the  grammar  learned  in  French ; 
history,  ''  the  mistress  of  human  life,"  studied  with  ardor, 
and  presented,  first,  in  its  particular  facts,  in  the  lessons 
which  the  Dauphin  drew  up,  and  then  in  its  general  laws, 
the  spirit  of  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Dis- 
course on  UniveracU  History;  geography  learned  ''while 
playing  and  making  imaginary  Journeys  " ;  philosophy ;  and 
finally  the  sciences,  brilliantly  presented,  —  with  such  a  pro- 
gramme, and  under  such  a  master,  it  seems  that  the  Dauphin 
ought  to  have  been  a  student  of  the  highest  rank ;  but  he 
remained  a  mediocre  pupil,  "absorbed,"  to  use  Saint 
Simon's  expression,  "  in  his  own  fat  and  gloom." 

It  must  certainly  be  acknowledged  that,  notwithstanding 
his  excellent  intentions,  Bossuet  was  in  part  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  these  results  were  insufilcient,  or,  rather,  nil. 
He  did  not  know  how  "  to  condescend,"  as  Montaigne  says, 
"  to  the  boyish  ways  of  his  pupil."  In  dealing  with  him  he 
proceeded  on  too  high  a  plane.  "The  austere  genius  of 
Bossuet,"  says  Henry  Martin,  "did  not  know  how  to  be- 
come small  with  the  small."  Bossuet  lacked  in  flexibility 
and  tact,  precisely  the  qualities  that  characterized  Fdnelon. 
Bossuet,  in  education,  as  in  everything  else,  is  grandeur, 
noble  and  sublime  bearing;  F^nelon,  as  preceptor,  is  ad- 
dress, insinuating  grace.    That  which  dominates  in  the  one 
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l8  authority,  a  majesty  almoBt  icy ;  that  which  conatitates 
the  chann  of  the  other  is  versatility,  a  persaasive  gentleness, 
a  penetrating  tenderness. 

To  be  just,  however,  it  must  be  added  that  the  faults  were 
not  all  on  Bossuet's  side.  In  that  education,  stamped  with 
failure,  the  pupil  was  the  great  culprit,  with  his  ungrateful 
and  rebellious  nature.  *'  My  lord  has  much  spirit,"  said  a 
courtier,  *^  but  he  has  it  concealed"  For  one  not  a  courtier, 
does  it  not  amount  to  the  same  thing  to  have  one's  spirit 
concealed  and  to  have  none  at  all? 

197.  Sphere  and  Limits  of  Education.  —  It  seems  that, 
on  one  page  of  the  Education  of  OirlSy  F^nelon  has  traced 
in  advance,  and  by  a  sort  of  divination,  the  parallels  of  the 
two  educations  of  the  Dauphin  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
gogne  respectively.  How  can  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
anticipated  portrait  of  F^nelon's  future  pupil  in  this  passage, 
written  in  1680? 

*^  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  difficulties  in 
education,  none  is  comparable  to  that  of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren who  are  lacking  in  sensibility.  The  naturally  quick 
and  sensitive  are  capable  of  terrible  mistakes,  —  passion  and 
presumption  do  so  betray  them !  But  they  have  also  great 
resources,  and  when  far  gone  often  come  to  themselves.  In- 
struction is  a  germ  concealed  within  them,  which  starts,  and 
sometimes  bears  fruit,  when  experience  comes  to  the  aid  of 
knowledge,  and  the  passions  lose  their  power.  At  least, 
we  know  how  to  make  them  attentive,  and  to  awaken  their 
curiosity.  We  have  the  means  of  interesting  them,  and  of 
stimulating  them  through  their  sense  of  honor ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  gain  no  hold  on  indolent  natures." 

On  the  other  hand,  all  that  follows  applies  perfectly  to  the 
Dauphin,  the  indocile  pupU  of  Bossuet :  — * 
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*^  •  •  .  All  the  thoughts  of  these  are  distractions ;  they  are 
never  where  they  ought  to  be ;  they  cannot  be  touched  to 
the  quick  even  by  corrections ;  they  hear  everything  and  feel 
nothing.  This  indolence  makes  the  pupil  negligent,  and 
disgusts  him  with  whatever  he  does.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  best  planned  education  runs  the  risk  of  failure.  .  •  • 
Many  people,  who  think  superficially,  conclude  from  this 
poor  success  that  nature  does  all  for  the  production  of  men 
of  merit,  and  that  education  has  no  part  in  the  result ;  but 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  case  is,  that  there 
are  natures  like  ungrateful  soils,  upon  which  culture  has  but 
Utile  effect."* 

Nothing  better  can  be  said,  and  F^nelon  has  admirably 
summed  up  the  lesson  that  should  be  drawn  from  these  two 
princely  illustrations  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  the 
sorry  results  of  Bossuet's  efforts  should  inspire  the  educator 
with  some  modesty,  and  prove  to  him  that  the  best  grain 
does  not  grow  in  an  ingrate  soil,  is  not  the  brilliant  educa- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  which  developed  almost  all 
the  virtues  in  a  soul  where  nature  seemed  to  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  all  the  vices,  of  a  nature  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence of  teachers,  and  show  them  what  can  be  done  by  the 
art  of  a  shrewd  and  able  teacher? 

[198.  Analttical  Sdmmart.  —  1.  Education  as  a  plastic 
art  has  never  been  exhibited  in  a  more  favorable  light  than 
in  this  history  of  Fdnelon's  teaching;  and  perhaps  the 
resistance  that  sometimes  sets  at  defiance  the  teacher's  art 
could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet's 
royal  pupil. 

2.  These  two  historical  illustrations  also  exhibit  the  play 
of  the  two  factors  that  enter  into  education,  —  nature  and 

1  Education  of  Oirl$,  Chap.  v. 
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art.  F^nelon*8  teaching  iUustrates  the  potency  of  human 
art  m  controlling,  modifying,  almost  re-creating  a  work  of 
nature.  The  Doke  of  Bonrgogne  was  almost  re-made  to 
order. 

3.  Here  is  also  an  illustrious  example  of  the  attempt  to 
make  education  a  pastime,  to  divest  it  of  all  constraint,  to 
make  learning  run  parallel  with  the  pupil's  inclinations.  In 
the  natural  recoil  from  a  dry  and  formal  teaching  that  had 
to  be  enforced  against  the  pupil's  will,  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  a  large  part  of  life's  duties  lie  outside  of  our 
inclinations. 

4.  The  policy  of  leading  pupils  at  such  a  distance  that 
they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  following  their  own  initiative, 
is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  teacher's  arts. 

5.  The  inculcation  of  moral  lessons  through  fables,  after 
F^nelon's  plan,  is  a  practice  that  modem  teaching  might 
profitably  adopt] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   PHILOSOPHEBS   OF  THB   SEVENTEENTH    GENTUBY. 
DE8GABTES,  MALBBBANGHB,  LOOKE. 

DXSCASTBBy  MALBB&ANCBS,  LOCKS;  DB60ABTB8  (1600-1660);  THX  DIB* 
COUB8S  OF  MSTHOD;  criticism  of  THS  CURRBMT  BDUCATIOir; 
OBBAT  P&INCIPLB8  OF  MODBRN  FBDAQOOT;  OBJCGTIYX  XKD  8UB- 
JBCTITB  PBDAOOOT ;  MALBBRANCHB  (1688-1716) ;  8BNSB  IKBTBUCTIOIT 
CONDBMITED;  INFLUENGB  of  BmriBOinCBNT ;  LOCKB  (1682-1704);  THB 
THOUGHTS  COMCBRMnrO  BDUGATIOB ;  PHYSICAL  BDUCATION ;  THB 
RARDBNIKO  PROCBSS ;  HTOUmO  PARADOXBS;  MORAL  BDUOATION 
MORB  IMPORTANT  THAW  INSTRUCTION;  SBNSB  OF  HONOR  THB 
PRINCIPLB    OF    MORAL    DISCIPLINB;    CONDEMNATION    OF    CORPORAL 

punishment;  intellectual  education;  utilitarian  studies; 
programme  of  studies;  attractiyb  studies;  should  a  trade 
be  learned?  working  schools;  lockb  and  rousseau;  ana- 
lytical summary. 


199.  Descartes,  Malebbanchb,  akd  Locke. — Descartes, 
a  spiritaalist ;  Malebranche,  an  idealist ;  Locke,  a  sensation- 
alist, —  such  are  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  centary 
who  are  related  to  the  history  of  pedagogy.  And  yet  the 
first  two  have  only  a  remote  connection  with  it,  through  their 
exposition  of  some  of  its  general  principles.  Locke  is  the 
only  one  who  has  resolutely  approached  educational  ques- 
tions in  a  special  treatise  that  has  become  a  classic  in  Eng- 
lish pedagogy. 

200.  Descartes  (1596-1650).  —Descartes,  the  father  of 
modem  philosophy,  does  not  generally  figure  in  the  lists 
drawn  up  by  the  historians  of  education ;  and  yet,  in  our 
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opinion,  there  is  no  thinker  ipvho  has  exercised  a  more  deci- 
sive influence  on  the  destinies  of  education.  The  author  of 
the  DiBcaurae  of  Method  has,  properly  speaking,  no  system 
of  pedagogy,  having  never  directly  treated  of  educational 
affairs;  but  through  his  philosophical  principles  he  has 
changed  the  direction  of  human  thought,  and  has  Intro* 
duced  into  the  study  of  known  truths,  as  well  as  into  the 
search  for  new  truths,  a  method  and  a  taste  for  clearness 
and  precision,  which  have  profited  instruction  in  all  of  its 
departments. 

^'  We  now  find,"  says  Bollin,  ^^  in  the  discourses  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  bar,  and  in  the  dissertations  on  science,  an 
order,  an  exactness,  a  propriety,  and  a  solidity,  which  were 
formerly  not  so  common.  Many  believe,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  we  owe  this  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  to 
the  extraordinary  progress  which  has  been  made  within  a 
a  century  in  the  study  of  philosophy."  ^ 

201.  The  Discourse  of  Method  (1637). — Every  system 
of  philosophy  contains  in  germ  a  special  system  of  educa- 
tion. From  the  mere  tact  that  philosophers  define,  each  in 
his  own  way,  the  nature  and  the  destiny  of  man,  they  come 
to  different  conclusions  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion. Only  a  few  of  them  have  taken  pains  to  deduce  from 
their  principles  the  consequences  that  are  involved  in  them ; 
but  all  of  them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  are  educators. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Descartes.  In  writing,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  Discourse  of  Method^  his  Considerations  TowMng 
ihe  Sciences^  Descartes  has  written  a  chapter  on  practicid 
pedagc^,  and  through  the  general  rales  of  his  logic,  he 
has,  in  effect,  founded  a  new  theory  of  education. 


iBoUin,  TVtiif^  dw  ^tuclM,  TooM  lY.  pw  SSS. 
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202.  Criticism  of  the  Cubrent  Education. — Descartes 
has  given  a  long  account  of  the  education  which  he  had  re- 
ceived among  the  Jesuits,  at  the  college  of  La  Fl^che,  and 
this  account  fhrnished  him  occasion,  either  to  criticize  the 
methods  in  use,  or  to  indicate  his  personal  views  and  his 
educational  preferences. 

*^From  my  infancy  letters  have  been  my  intellectual 
nourishment.  .  .  .  But  as  soon  as  I  had  completed  the 
course  of  study  required  for  the  doctor's  degree,  I  found 
myself  embarrassed  with  so  many  doubts  and  errors  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  received  no  other  profit  from  my 
efforts  at  learning  than  the  discovery  of  my  growing  igno- 
rance." 

In  other  terms,  Descartes  ascertained  that  his  studies, 
though  pursued  with  ardor  for  eight  years  in  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe,  had  not  permitted  him 
to  acquire  '^  a  clear  and  sure  knowledge  of  all  that  is  useful 
for  living."  This  was  to  condemn  the  barren  teaching  and 
the  formal  instruction  of  the  Jesuits.  Passing  in  review  the 
different  parts  of  the  instruction,  Descartes  first  remarks 
that  it  was  wrong  to  make  an  abuse  of  the  reading  of 
ancient  books ;  for,  to  hold  converse  with  the  men  of  other 
centuries  ^'is  about  the  same  as  travelling;  and  when  we 
spend  too  much  time  in  travelling,  we  become  strangers  in 
our  own  country."  Then  he  complains  that  he  was  not 
made  to  know  '^  the  true  use  of  mathematics,"  since  he  had 
been  shown  their  application  only  to  the  mechanic  arts.  He 
nearly  condemns  rhetoric  and  poetics,  since  eloquence  and 
poetry  are  *^  intellectual  gifts  rather  than  the  fruits  of  study." 
The  ancient  languages  —  and  in  this  he  gravely  deceives 
himself — seem  to  him  usefhl  only  for  the  understanding  of 
authors.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  study  of  Latin  or 
Greek  can  contribute  to  intellectual  development. 
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From  these  reflections  there  seems  to  issue  the  notion  of 
an  instroction  more  solid,  more  positive,  more  directly  use- 
ful for  the  purposes  of  life,  than  that  which  had  been 
brought  into  fashion  by  the  Jesuits.  However,  Descartes 
does  not  eliminate  the  ordinary  studies,  as  eloquence, 
*^  which  has  incomparable  power  and  beauty " ;  poetry, 
^^ which  has  an  enchanting  tenderness  and  melody";  the 
reading  of  the  classics,  which  is  ^^  a  studied  conversation 
with  the  most  estimable  men  of  past  centuries  " ;  history, 
**  which  forms  the  judgment" ;  fables,  whose  ''charm  arouses 
the  spirit."  But  he  would  give  to  all  these  exercises  a  more 
practical  turn,  a  more  utilitarian  character,  a  more  positive 
application. 

203.  Great  Principles  op  Modern  Pedaoogt.  —  With- 
out intending  it,  without  any  other  thought  than  that  of 
modifying  the  false  direction  of  the  mind  in  the  search  for 
scientific  truth,  Descartes  has  stated  some  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  modem  pedagogy. 

The  first  is  the  equal  aptitude  of  minds  to  know  and  com- 
prehend. *'  Good  sense,"  says  Descartes,  ^'  is  the  thing  of 
all  else  in  this  world  that  is  most  equally  distributed.^  .  .  . 
The  latent  ability  to  judge  well,  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false,  is  naturally  equal  among  all  men."  What  is  this 
but  saying  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  instruction  ?  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  what  are  the  innumerable  primary  schools  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  civilized  globe,  but  the  application 
and  the  living  commentary  of  Descartes'  ideas  on  the  equal 
distribution  of  good  sense  and  reason  among  men  ? 

1  I  am  in  doabt  whether  M.  Compayr^  intends  to  sanction  this  doctrine 
or  not.  This  is  an  anticipation  of  one  of  Jaootot's  paradoxes:  "AU  human 
beings  are  eqoaliy  capable  of  learning."  The  verdict  of  actual  teachers 
Is  nndonbtedly  to  the  effect  that  there  are  manifold  differences  in  the 
iliili^  of  pnpUs  to  know,  comprehend,  and  judge.    (P.) 
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Bat,  adds  Descartes,  ^^  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  sound 
mind ;  the  principal  thing  is  to  make  a  good  nse  of  it."  In 
other  words,  nature  is  not  sufficient  in  herself ;  she  needs  to 
be  gaided  and  directed.  Method  is  the  essential  thing ;  it 
has  a  sovereign  importance.  Saceess  will  depend  less  on 
natural  qualities,  such  as  imagination,  memory,  quickness 
of  thought,  than  upon  the  rules  of  intellectual  direction 
imposed  on  the  mind.  Education  has  a  far  greater  part 
than  nature  in  the  formation  and  development  of  accurate 
and  upright  intelligences.  , 

Another  Cartesian  principle  is  Ihe  substitution  of  free 
inquiry  and  reflective  conviction  for  blind  beliefs  founded 
upon  authority.  Descartes  promulgated  this  famous  rule  of 
his  method :  ^^  The  first  precept  is,  never  to  receive  anything 
for  true  that  I  do  not  know,  upon  evidence,  to  be  such ;  .  .  • 
and  to  comprise  no  more  within  my  Judgments  than  what  is 
presented  so  clearly  and  distinctiy  to  my  mind  that  I  have 
no  occasion  to  call  it  in  question."  In  this  declaration  he 
has  not  only  reformed  science  and  revolutionized  philoso- 
phy, but  has  banished  from  the  school  the  old  routine,  the 
mechanical  processes  and  exercises  of  pure  memory,  and 
has  made  a  demand  for  rational  methods  that  excite  the 
intelligence,  awaken  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  provoke 
Judgment  and  reflection.  Of  course,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
make  a  little  Descartes  out  of  every  child,  despoiling  him 
of  received  beliefs  in  order  to  construct  personal  opinions 
de  novo;  but  the  rule  of  evidence,  applied  with  moderation 
and  discretion,  is  none  the  less  an  excellent  pedagogical 
precept,  which  will  never  be  disallowed  by  those  who  wish 
to  make  of  the  child  something  more  than  a  mere  machine. 

204.  OnjEcrrvE  and  Subjective  Pedagogt. — We  have 
now  reached  a  place  where  we  may  call  into  notice  two  dif- 
ferent tendencies,  equally  legitimate,  which  we  shall  find, 
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with  exaggerationB  that  compromise  their  atility,  in  the 
practice  of  modem  teachers.  There  are  those  who  wish 
above  all  to  develop  the  mtelligence ;  and  there  are  others 
who  are  preoccupied  with  famishing  the  mind  with  a  stock 
of  positive  knowledge.  The  first  conceive  instruction  as 
taking  place,  as  it  were,  through  what  is  within,  through  the 
development  of  the  internal  qualities  of  precision  and  meas- 
ure; the  others  are  preoccupied  only  with  the  instraction 
that  takes  place  through  what  is  without,  through  an  ex- 
tended eradition,  through  an  accumulation  of  knowledges. 
In  a  word,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  some  afifect 
a  subjective  pedagogy,  and  others  an  objective  pedagogy. 
Bacon  is  of  the  latter  number.  That  which  preoccupies  the 
great  English  logician  above  everything  else  is  the  exten- 
sion of  observations  and  experiments.  ^'  To  reason  without 
knowing  anything  of  that  which  we  reason  upon,"  he  says, 
^^  is  as  if  we  were  to  weigh  or  measure  the  wind."  Des- 
cartes, however,  who  has  uever  neglected  the  study  of  facts, 
esteems  them  less  as  material  to  be  accumulated  in  the  mind, 
than  as  instruments  for  training  the  mind  itself.  He  would 
have  repudiated  those  teachers  of  our  day  who  seem  to 
think  the  whole  thing  is  done  when  there  has  been  made  to 
pass  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  child  an  interminable 
series  of  object-lessons,  without  the  thought  of  developing 
that  intelligence  itself. 

205.  Malebranchb  (1638-1715). — We  must  not  expect 
great  pedagogical  wisdom  fVom  a  mystical  dreamer  and  reso- 
lute idealist,  who  has  imagined  the  vision  of  all  things  in 
Grod.  Besides,  Malebranche  has  given  only  a  passing  atten- 
tion to  things  relating  to  education.  The  member  of  a 
teaching  congregation,  the  Oratory,  be  has  not  taught;  and 
the  whole  effort  of  his  mind  was  spent  in  the  search  for 
metaphysical  tmth.    Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  stop 
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for  a  moment  this  visionary  who  traverses  the  earth  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens,  and  inquire  of  him  what  he 
thinks  of  the  very  practical  question,  education. 

206.  Sense  Instruction  condemned.  —  Malebranche  will 
reply  to  us,  with  the  prejudices  of  a  metaphysician  of  the 
idealist  type,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  nourish  the  child 
on  abstract  truths.  In  his  view,  souls  have  no  age,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  infant  is  already  capable  of  ideal  contempla- 
tion. Then  let  sense  instruction  be  abandoned,  ^'  for  this 
is  the  reason  why  children  leave  metaphysical  thoughts,  to 
apply  themselves  to  sensations.''  Is  it  objected  that  the 
child  does  not  seem  very  well  adapted  to  meditation  on 
abstract  truths?  It  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  nature^ 
Malebranche  will  reply,  as  of  the  bad  habits  he  has  con* 
tracted.  There  is  a  means  of  remedying  this  ordinary  inca- 
pacity of  the  child. 

^'  If  we  kept  children  from  fear,  from  desires,  and  from 
hope,  if  we  did  not  make  them  suffer  pain,  if  we  removed 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  their  little  pleasures,  then  we 
might  teach  them,  from  the  moment  they  knew  how  to  speak, 
the  most  difi9cult  and  the  most  abstract  things,  or  at  least  the 
concrete  mathematics,  mechanics." 

Does  Malebranche  hope,  then,  to  suppress,  in  the  life  of 
the  child,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  triumph  over  the  tendencies 
which  ordinary  education  has  developed  ? 

^'  As  an  ambitious  man  who  had  just  lost  his  fortune  and 
his  credit  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  resolve  questions  in 
metaphysics  or  equations  in  algebra,  so  children,  on  whose 
brains  apples  and  sugar-plums  make  as  profound  impressions 
as  are  made  on  those  of  men  of  forty  years  by  offices  and 
titles,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  hear  the  abstract  truths  that 
are  taught  them." 

Consequently,  we  must  declare  war  against  the  senses,  and 
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exclude,  for  example,  all  sorts  of  sensible  rewards.  Only, 
by  a  singular  contradiction,  Malebranche  upholds  material 
punishments  in  the  education  of  children.  The  only  thing 
of  sense  he  retains  is  the  rod.^ 

207.  Influence  of  Material  Enyibonment.  —  Another 
oontradiction  more  worthy  of  note  is,  that,  notwithstanding  hia 
idealism,  Malebranche  believes  in  the  influence  of  physical 
conditions  on  the  development  of  the  soul.  He  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  with  the  materialists  of  our  time,  that  '*  man 
is  what  he  eats  " ;  but  he  accords  a  certain  amount  of  influ- 
ence to  nourishment.  He  speaks  cheerfully  of  wine  and  of 
*^  those  wild  spirits  who  do  not  willingly  submit  to  the  orders 
of  the  will."  He  never  applied  himself  to  work  without  hav- 
ing partaken  of  coffee.  The  soul,  iu  his  view,  is  not  a  force 
absolutely  independent  and  isolated,  which  develops  through 
an  internal  activity:  "  we  are  bound,"  he  says,  "to  every- 
thing, and  stand  in  relations  to  all  that  surrounds  us.'* 

208.  Locke  (1632-1704).  — Locke  is  above  all  else  a 
psychologist,  an  accomplished  master  in  the  art  of  analyzing 
the  origin  of  ideas  and  the  elements  of  the  mental  life.  He 
is  the  head  of  that  school  of  empirical  psychology  that  raUies 
around  its  standard,  Condillac  in  France,  Herbart  in  Grer- 
many,  and  in  Great  Britain  Hume  and  other  Scotchmen,  and 

^  Is  not  the  antagonism  pointed  out  by  Malebranche  more  serious  than 
M.  Compayr^  seems  to  think?  If  the  current  of  mental  activity  seta 
strongly  towards  the  feelings,  emotions,  or  senses,  it  is  thereby  diverted 
from  the  purely  intellectnal  processes,  such  as  reflection  and  judgment. 
The  mind  of  the  savage  is  an  example  of  what  comes  from  "  following  the 
Older  of  nature  "  in  an  extreme  training  of  the  senses.  On  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  antagonism,  the  following  authorities  may  be  consulted: 
Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  p.  336  ;  Mansel,  Metaphysics,  pp.  68,  70,  77  ;  Bain, 
T%e  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  392-3^1 ;  Bain,  Education  as  a  Scienct^ 
p^  17, 29, 87  ;  Spenoer,  PrincipUs  of  Psychology,  pp.9S^W.    (P.) 
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tiw  most  of  modem  philoBophers.  Bat  from  psychology  to 
pedagogy  the  transition  1b  easy,  and  Looke  had  to  make  no 
great  effort  to  become  an  aathori^  in  edacation  after  havli^ 
been  an  accomplished  philosopher. 

209.  Soke  Thohohtb  ON  Education  (1698).  —  The  book 
which  be  published  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  under  the 
modest  title  Some  Thought!  ooneeming  Education,  was  the 
summing  up  of  a  long  experience.  A  studious  pupil  at 
Westminster,  he  conceived  trova  his  early  years,  as  Descartee 
did  at  La  F16che,  a  keen  sense  of  repognanoe  for  a  punly 
formal  classical  instmctdon,  and  for  language  studies  in  gen- 
eral, in  which,  nerertheless,  he  attained  distinction.  A 
model  student  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  there  became 
an  aooomplished  humanist,  notwithstanding  the  practioal  and 
positive  tendency  of  his  mind  that  was  already  drawn  to> 
wards  the  natural  sciences  and  researches  in  physics  and  in 
medicine.  Made  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1656,  and  Master  of  Arts 
in  1658,  he  passed  directly  from  the  studeut's  bench  to  the 
professor's  chair.  He  was  successively  lecturer  and  tutor  in 
Greek,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  later  from  eliminating 
Hellenism  almost  completely  from  his  scheme  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. Then  be  became  lecturer  on  rhetoric,  and  finally  on 
moral  philosophy.  When,  in  1666,  he  discontinued  his  schcj- 
astic  life  to  mingle  in  political  and  diplomatic  affairs,  he  at 
least  carried  from  his  studious  residence  at  Oxford,  the  germs 
of  the  most  of  his  ideas  on  education.  He  sought  occasion  to 
make  an  application  of  them  in  the  education  of  private  indi- 
Tidnale,  of  whom  he  was  the  inspirer  and  counsellor,  if  not  the 
official  director.  In  the  families  of  friends  and  hosts  that  he 
frequented,  for  example,  in  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  he  made 
a  close  study  of  children  ;  and  it  is  in  studying  them,  and  in 
following  with  a  sagacious  eye  the  successive  steps  of  their 
improvement  in  disposition  and  mind,  that  he  succeeded  in 
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acqairing  that  educational  experience  which  has  left  a  trace 
on  each  page  of  the  Thoughts  concerning  Education.  This 
book,  in  fact,  is  the  issue  of  one  of  Locke's  experiences  as  an 
assistant  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  his  friends. 
Towards  the  year  1684-5,  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Clarke 
a  series  of  letters  which,  retouched  and  slightly  modified, 
have  become  a  classical  work,  simple  and  familiar  in  style,  a 
Little  disconnected,  perhaps,  and  abounding  in  repetitions, 
but  the  substance  of  which  is  excellent,  and  the  ideas  as 
remarkable,  in  general,  for  their  originality  as  for  their  just- 
ness. Translated  into  French  in  1695  by  P.  Coste,  and  re- 
printed several  times  in  the  lifetime  of  their  author,  the 
Thoughts  concerning  EduccUion  have  had  a  universal  success. 
They  have  exercised  an  undoubted  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional writings  of  Rousseau  and  Helvetius.  They  have 
received  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Leibnitz,  who  placed  this 
work  above  that  on  the  Human  Understanding.  '^  I  am 
persuaded,"  said  H.  Marion  recently,  in  his  interesting  study 
on  Locke,  '^  that  if  an  edition  of  the  Thoughts  were  to  be 
published  to-day  in  a  separate  volume,  it  would  have  a 
marked  success."^ 

210.  Analysis  of  thb  Thoughts  concernino  Educa- 
noN.  —  Without  pretending  to  give  in  this  place  a  detailed 
analysis  of  Locke's  book,  which  deserves  to  be  read  entire, 
and  which  discusses  exhaustively  or  calls  to  notice,  one  after 
another,  almost  all  important  educational  questions,  we  shall 
attempt  to  make  known  the  essential  principles  which  are  to 
be  drawn  from  it.  These  are  :  1 .  in  physical  education,  the 
hardening  process;  2.  in  intellectual  education,  practical 
utility ;  3.  in  moral  education,  the  principle  of  honor,  set  up 
as  a  rule  for  the  free  self-government  of  man. 

^  John  Locke.    HU  Life  and  hU  Work.    Paris,  1878. 
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211.  Fbtsicai.  Edccatiok;  Tbz  Hardening)  Pbockss.-— 
The  ideal  ot  education,  according  to  Locke,  is  "  s  sound 
mind  in  a  Bonnd  body."  A  pbjBician  like  Rabelais,  the 
anthor  of  the  Thoughts  concerning  Education  had  special 
competence  in  questions  of  physical  edocation.  Bat  a  lore 
for  the  paradoxical,  and  an  excessive  tendency  towards  the 
hardening  of  the  body,  have  marred,  on  this  point,  the  re- 
flections of  the  English  philosopher.  He  has  summed  ap 
bis  precepts  on  tins  subject  in  the  following  lines :  — 

"  The  whole  is  reduced,"  he  says,  "  to  a  small  Dumber  of 
roles,  easy  to  observe ;  much  air,  exercise,  and  sleep ;  a 
simple  diet,  no  wine  or  strong  liqaors ;  little  or  no  medicine 
at  all ;  garments  that  are  neither  too  tdght  nor  too  warm ; 
finally,  and  above  all,  the  habit  of  keeping  the  head  and  feet 
c(^,  of  often  bathing  the  feet  in  cold  water  and  exposing 
them  to  dampness."'  But  it  is  necessary  to  enter  some- 
what into  detuls,  and  to  examine  closely  some  of  these 
ideas. 

Locke  is  the  first  educator  to  write  a  consecutive  and 
methodical  dissertatiou  on  the  food,  clothing,  and  sleep  of 
cliildren.  It  is  he  who  has  stated  this  principle,  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Bonaeean ;  "  Leave  to  nature  the  care  of  form- 
ing the  body  as  sfae  thinks  it  ought  to  be  done."  Hence,  no 
close-fitting  garments,  life  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  ann; 
cbildreu  brought  up  like  peasants,  inured  to  heat  and  ooUl, 
playing  with  head  and  feet  bare.  In  the  matter  of  food, 
Locke  forbids  sugar,  wine,  spices,  and  flesh,  up  to  the  age 
of  three  or  fonr.  As  to  fruits,  which  children  often  crave 
with  an  inordinate  appetite,  a  fact  that  is  not  surprialDg,  he 
pleasautiy  remarks,  "  since  it  was  for  an  apple  that  our  first 
parents  lost  paradise,"   he  makes  a  singular  choice.     Hfl 

'  TltoaghU,  tracjUatlon  by  Q.  Compkyr^  p.  ST. 
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aathorizes  strawberrieB,  gooseberries,  apjdes,  and  pears ;  but 
he  interdicts  peaches,  ploms,  and  grapes.  To  excuse  Locke's 
prejudice  against  the  grapes,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he 
lived  in  England,  a  country  in  which  the  vine  grows  with 
difficulty,  and  of  which  an  Italian  said,  ^^The  only  ripe  fruit  I 
have  seen  in  England  is  a  baked  apple/'  As  to  meals, 
Locke  does  not  think  it  important  to  fix  them  at  stated  hours. 
F^nelon,  on  the  contrary,  more  Judiciously  requires  that  the 
hour  for  repasts  be  absolutely  determined.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  Locke's  wisdom  is  at  fault. 
What  shall  be  said  of  that  hygienic  fancy  which  consists  in 
allowing  the  diild  ^^  to  have  his  shoes  so  thin,  that  they 
might  leak  and  let  in  water,  whenever  he  comes  near  it "  ? 

It  is  certain  that  Locke  treats  children  with  an  unheard-of 
severity,  all  the  more  surprising  in  the  case  of  one  who  had 
an  infirm  and  delicate  constitution  that  could  be  kept  in 
repair  only  through  precaution  and  management.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  consequences  of  the  treatment  which  he 
proposes,  applied  to  the  letter,  might  not  be  disastrous. 
Madame  de  S6vign^  was  more  nearly  right  when  she  wrote : 
*^  If  your  son  is  very  robust^  a  rude  education  is  good ;  but 
if  he  is  delicate,  I  think  that  in  your  attempts  to  make  him 
robust,  you  would  kill  him."  The  body,  says  Locke,  may  be 
accustomed  to  everything.  We  may  reply  to  this  by  quoting 
an  anecdote  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  one  day  took  it  into  his 
head,  it  is  said,  that  it  would  be  best  for  all  the  sailors  to 
form  the  habit  of  drinking  salt  water.  Immediately  he  pro- 
mulgated an  edict  which  ordered  that  all  naval  cadets  should 
henceforth  drink  only  sea-water.  The  boys  all  died,  and 
there  the  experiment  stopped. 

Still,  without  subscribing  to  Locke's  paradoxes,  which 
have  found  no  one  to  approve  of  them  except  Rousseau,  we 
should  recollect  that  in  his  precepts  on  physical  education  as 
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ft  whole,  the  author  of  the  Thcmghts  deserves  ouroommendft* 
tion  for  haying  recommended  a  manly  course  of  discipline, 
and  a  frugal  diet,  for  having  discarded  fashionable  conven- 
tionalities and  drawn  near  to  nature,  and  for  having  con« 
demned  the  refinements  of  an  indolent  mode  of  life,  and  toft 
being  inspired  by  the  simfde  and  manly  customs  of  England. 

212.  Moral  Education.  —  In  the  thought  of  Locke,  moral 
education  takes  precedence  of  instruction  properly  so  called : 

^^That  which  a  gentleman  ought  to  desire  for  his  son« 
besides  the  fortune  he  leaves  him  is,  1.  virtue ;  2.  prudence; 
8.  good  manners ;  4.  instruction." 

Virtue  and  prudence  —  that  is,  moral  qualities  and  prac^ 
tical  qualities  —  are  of  first  consideration.  ^' Instruction,'* 
says  Locke  again,  ^'  is  but  the  least  part  of  education."  Iq 
the  book  of  ThougJUSy  where  repetitions  abound,  there  is 
nothing  more  frequently  repeated  than  the  praise  of  virtue. 

Doubtless  it  may  be  thought  that  Locke,  like  Herbert 
Spencer  in  our  own  day,  cherishes  prejudices  with  respect  to 
instruction,  and  that  he  does  not  take  suflQcient  account  of 
the  moralizing  influence  exercised  over  the  heart  and  will  by 
intellectual  enlightenment ;  but,  even  with  this  admission,  we 
must  thank  Locke  for  having  protested  against  the  teachers 
who  think  they  have  done  all  when  they  have  embellished  the 
memory  and  developed  the  intelligence. 

The  grand  thing  in  education  is  certainly  to  establish  good 
moral  habits,  to  cultivate  noble  sentiments,  and,  finally,  to 
form  virtuous  characters. 

218.  Honor,  the  Principlb  of  Moral  Discipunb.  — 
But  after  having  placed  moral  education  in  its  proper  rank, 
which  is  the  first,  it  remains  to  inquire  what  shall  be  the 
principles  and  the  methods  of  this  education.  Shall  it  be 
the  maxim  of  utility,  as  Rousseau  requires  ?    Must  the  child* 
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before  acting,  inquire  what  is  the  good  of  this?  Cui  banof 
No ;  utilitarian  in  instruction  and  in  intellectual  education,  as 
we  have  Just  seen,  Locke  is  not  so  in  moral  education. 
Shall  it  be  fear,  shall  it  be  the  authority  of  the  teacher  or  of 
parents,  founded  on  punishments,  upon  the  slavish  feeling 
of  terror?  Still  less.  Locke  reproves  repressive  discipline, 
and  is  not  inclined  to  chastisements.  Shall  it  be  affection, 
the  love  of  parents,  the  aggregate  of  tender  sentiments? 
Locke  scarcely  speaks  of  them.  Of  too  little  sensibility  him- 
self, he  does  not  seem  to  think  of  all  that  can  be  done  through 
the  sensibility  of  the  child. 

Locke,  who  perhaps  is  wrong  in  treating  the  child  too 
early,  as  though  he  were  a  man,  who  does  not  take  sufficient 
account  of  all  the  feebleness  that  is  in  infant  nature,  appeals 
from  the  first  to  the  sentiment  of  honor,  and  to  the  fear  of 
shame,  that  is,  to  emotions  which,  I  fear,  by  their  very 
nobleness,  are  above  the  powers  of  the  child.  Honor,  which 
is,  in  fact,  but  another  name  for  duty,  and  the  ordinary 
synonym  of  virtue,  —  honor  may  assuredly  be  the  guide  of 
an  adult  and  already  trained  conscience ;  but  is  it  not  chi- 
merical to  hope  that  the  child,  from  his  earliest  years,  will  be 
sensible  to  the  esteem  or  the  contempt  of  those  who  surround 
him?  If  it  were  possible  to  inspire  a  child  with  a  regard  for 
his  reputation,  I  grant  with  Locke  that  we  might  henceforth 
*^  make  of  him  whatever  we  will,  and  teach  him  to  love  all 
the  forms  of  virtue  ** ;  but  the  question  is  to  know  whether 
we  can  succeed  in  this,  and  I  doubt  it,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  Locke. 

Kant  has  very  justly  said :  — 

'^  It  is  labor  lost  to  speak  of  duty  to  children.  They  com- 
prehend it  only  as  a  thing  whose  transgression  is  followed  by 
the  ferule.  ...  So  one  ought  not  to  try  to  call  into  play  with 
children  the  feeling  of  shame,  but  to  wait  for  this  till  the 
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period  of  youth  comes.    In  fact,  it  cannot  be  developed  in 
them  till  the  idea  of  honor  has  already  taken  root  there." 

Locke  is  the  dape  of  the  same  illusion,  both  when  he 
expects  of  the  child  enough  moral  power  so  that  the  sense  of 
honor  suffices  to  govern  him,  and  when  he  counts  enough  on 
his  intjsUectual  forces  to  desire  to  reason  with  him  from  the 
moment  he  knows  how  to  speak.  For  forming  good  habits 
in  the  child,  and  preparing  him  for  a  life  of  virtue,  there  is 
full  need  of  all  the  resources  that  nature  and  art  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  educator,  —  sensibility  under  all  its  forms, 
the  calculations  of  self-interest,  the  lights  of  the  intelligence. 
It  is  only  little  by  little,  and  with  the  progress  of  age,  that 
an  exalted  principle,  like  the  sentiment  of  honor  or  the  senti- 
ment of  duty,  will  be  able  to  emerge  firom  out  the  mobQe 
humors  of  the  child,  and  dominate  his  actions  like  a  sovereign 
law.  The  moral  pedagogy  of  Locke  is  certainly  faulty  in  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  to  the 
potency  of  loving,  which  is  already  so  great  in  the  child.  I 
add,  that  in  his  haste  to  emancipate  the  child,  to  treat  him  as 
a  reasonable  creature,  and  to  develop  in  him  the  principles 
of  self-government,  Locke  was  wrong  in  proscribing  almost 
absolutely  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  good  to  respect  the 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  the  man  that  is  in  the  child,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  that  this  respect  degenerate  into  supersti- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  sure  that  to  train  firm  and  robust  wills,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  them  early  affranchised  from  all  fear 
and  all  constraint. 

214.  Coin>EiiNATiON  OF  Corporal  Punishment. — It  is 
nndeniable  that  Locke  has  not  sufficiently  enlarged  the  bases 
of  his  theory  of  moral  discipline ;  but  if  he  has  rested  incom- 
plete in  the  positive  part  of  his  task,  if  he  has  not  advised 
all  that  should  be  done,  he  has  been  more  successful  in  the 
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negatiye  part,  that  which  consists  in  eliminatiDg  all  that 
ought  not  to  be  done.  The  chapters  devoted  to  punishmente 
in  general,  and  in  particular  to  corporal  punishments,  count 
among  the  best  in  the  Thoughts.  Rollin  and  Rousseau  have 
often  copied  from  them.  It  is  true  that  Locke  himself  has 
boiTowed  the  suggestion  of  them  from  Montaigne.  The 
^'severe  mildness"  which  is  the  pedagogical  rule  of  the 
author  of  the  Essays,  is  also  the  rule  of  Locke.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  that  Locke  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
rod  the  final  judgment  of  good  sense :  ^^  The  rod  is  a  slavish 
discipline,  which  makes  a  slavish  temper."  He  has  yielded 
to  the  ideas  of  his  time  on  only  one  point,  when  he  admits 
one  exception  to  the  absolute  interdiction  of  the  rod,  and 
tolerates  its  use  in  extreme  cases  to  overcome  the  obstinate 
and  rebellious  resistance  of  the  child.  This  is  going  too  far 
without  any  doubt;  but  to  do  justice  to  the  boldness  of 
Locke's  views,  we  must  consider  how  powerful  the  custom 
then  was,  and  still  is,  in  England,  in  a  country  where  the 
heads  of  institutions  think  themselves  obliged  to  notify  the 
public,  in  the  advertisements  published  in  the  journals,  that 
the  interdiction  of  corporal  punishment  counts  among  the 
advantages  of  their  schools.  ^'It  is  difiScult  to  conceive 
the  perseverance  with  which  English  teachers  cling  to  the  old 
and  d^rading  customs  of  corrections  by  the  rod.  ...  A 
more  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  scholars  seem  to  hold  to  it 
as  much  as  the  teachers."  ^'  In  1818,"  relates  one  of  the 
former  pupils  of  Charterhouse,  '^  our  head  master.  Doctor 
Russell,  who  had  ideas  of  his  own,  resolved  to  abolish 
corporal  punishment  and  substitute  for  it  a  fine.  Everybody 
resisted  the  innovation.  The  rod  seemed  to  us  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman ;  but  a  fine,  for 
shame !  The  school  rose  to  the  cry :  *'  Down  with  the  fine ! 
Long  live  the  rod  I '    The  revolt  triumphed,  and  the  rod  waa 
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Bolemnly  restored.  Then  we  were  gUd-hearted  over  the 
atf^.  On  the  next  dftj  after  the  fine  was  abolished,  we 
found,  on  entering  the  class-room,  a  superb  forest  of  buxhee, 
and  the  two  hoon  of  the  session  were  conscientioasly  em- 
ployed In  nutking  nse  of  them."  *■ ' 

215.  Intellecidal  Eddcation.  —  In  what  concerns  intel- 
lectual education,  Locke  manifestly  belongs  to  Uie  school, 
small  in  his  time,  bat  more  and  more  numerous  to-day,  of 
ntilitarian  teachers.  He  would  train,  not  men  of  letters,  or 
of  science,  but  practical  men,  armed  for  the  battle  of  life,  pro- 
vided with  all  the  knowledge  they  will  need  in  order  to  keep 
tbeir  acconnts,  administer  their  fortune,  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  their  profession,  and,  finally,  to  fulfill  their  duties  as 
men  and  citizens.  In  a  word,  he  wrote  for  a  nation  of  trades- 
men and  citizens. 

216.  UTiLrrARiAM  Studisb. — An  undeniable  merit  of 
Locke  is  that  of  having  reacted  against  a  pnrely  formal  in- 
struction, which  substitutes  for  the  acquisition  of  positive 
and  real  knowledge  a  superfluous  culture,  bo  to  speak,  a 
traioiog  in  a  superficial  rhetoric  and  an  elegant  verbiage. 
Locke  disdains  and  condemns  studies  that  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  a  preparation  for  life.     Doubtless  he  goes  a  little 

>  Demogaot  et  Hontncd,  dt  rEntMi/nanent  tecondalre  en  Angleterrt, 
P.4L 

1  On  the  qnmtlcni  ol  ooiparal  pnnlatunetit  Id  acfaool,  Is  not  H.  Compajri 
too  sbiolnia  In  his  assninpCloDS  7  On  what  prlnclpla  does  he  base  hlB 
•bsolnte  condemnatioii  of  the  rod  7  What  Is  to  be  done  In  those  raisea  of 
TSToIt  sgalnst  otdet  and  deoancr  that  oacnr  from  time  to  time  In  most 
•dwoU?  Therelsnodonbt  that  the  very  best  teachsrs  can  goT«ntwitbont 
taiortlng  to  this  hateful  expedient ;  but  what  shall  be  done  in  extreme  cases 
bj  the  moltltade  who  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  teachers  of  this  Ideal 
^pef  Nor  doM  this  qneetlon  stand  alone.  Below,  It  Is  related  to  family 
AwdpUne  ',  and  abore,  to  cItU  administration.  II  corporal  pnnlshment  !■ 
htwJleWd  In  Um  aebool,  sboold  It  b«  be  Intwdlctod  In  th«  State  7    (f.) 
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too  far  in  his  reaction  against  the  current  formalism  and  \a 
his  predilection  for  realism.  He  is  too  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  classical  studies,  if  not  useful  in  the  positive 
sense  of  the  term,  and  not  satisfying  the  ordinary  needs  of 
existence,  have  yet  a  higher  utility,  in  the  sense  that  thej 
may  become,  in  skillful  and  discreet  hands,  an  excellent 
instrument  for  intellectual  discipline  and  the  education  of  the 
Judgment.  But  Locke  spoke  to  fanatics  and  pedants,  for 
whom  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  whole  of  instruction,  and 
who,  turning  letters  fVom  their  true  purpose,  wrongly  made 
a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  the  sole  end,  and  not,  as 
should  be  the  case,  one  of  the  means  of  instruction.  Locke 
is  by  no  means  a  blind  utilitarian,  a  coarse  positivist,  who 
dreams  of  absolutely  abolishing  disinterested  studies.  He 
wishes  merely  to  put  them  in  their  place,  and  to  guard  against 
investing  them  with  a  sort  of  exclusive  privilege,  and  against 
sacrificing  to  them  other  branches  of  instruction  that  are 
more  essential  and  more  immediately  useful. 

217.  Programme  of  Studies. — As  soon  as  the  child 
knows  how  to  read  and  write,  he  should  be  taught  to  draw. 
Very  disdainful  of  painting  and  of  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
whose  benign  and  profound  influence  on  the  souls  of  children 
his  colder  nature  has  not  suflSciently  recognized,  Locke,  by 
way  of  compensation,  recommends  drawing,  because  drawing 
may  be  practically  useful,  and  he  puts  it  on  almost  the  same 
footing  as  reading  and  writing. 

These  elements  once  acquired,  the  child  should  be  drilled 
in  the  mother  tongue,  first  in  reading,  and  afterwards  in 
exercises  in  composition,  in  brief  narratives,  in  familiar 
letters,  etc.  The  study  of  a  living  language  (Locke  recom- 
mends French  to  his  countrymen)  should  immediately  follow ; 
and  it  is  only  after  this  has  been  acquired  that  the  child  shall 
be  put  to  the  study  of  Latin.    Save  the  omission  of  the 
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Bciences,  Locke's  plan  is  singularly  like  that  which  for  ten 
years  has  been  in  use  in  the  French  lyc6es. 

As  to  Latin,  which  follows  the  liying  language,  Locke 
requires  that  it  shall  be  learned  above  all  through  use, 
through  conversation  if  a  master  can  be  found  who  speaks 
it  fluently,  but  if  not,  through  the  reading  of  authors.  As 
little  of  grammar  as  possible,  no  memoriter  exercises,  no 
Latin  composition,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  but,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  reading  of  easy  Latin  texts,  —  these  are  the 
recommendations  of  Locke  that  have  been  too  little  heeded. 
The  purpose  is  no  longer  to  learn  Latin  for  the  sake  of 
writing  it  elegantly ;  the  only  purpose  truly  desirable  is  to 
comprehend  the  authors  who  have  written  in  that  language. 
The  obstinate  partisans  of  Latin  verse  and  conversation  will 
not  read  without  chagrin  these  earnest  protests  of  Locke 
against  exercises  that  have  been  too  much  abused,  and  that 
impose  on  the  learner  the  torment  of  writing  in  a  language 
which  be  handles  with  difficulty,  upon  subjects  which  he  but 
imperfectly  understands.  As  to  Greek,  Locke  proscribes  it 
absolutely.  He  does  not  disparage  the  beauty  of  a  language 
whose  masterpieces,  he  says,  are  the  original  source  of  our 
literature  and  science ;  but  he  reserves  the  knowledge  of  it 
to  the  learned,  to  the  lettered,  to  professional  scholars,  and 
he  excludes  it  fh>m  secondary  instruction,  which  ought  to  be 
but  the  school  which  trains  for  active  life.  Thus  relieved, 
classical  instruction  will  more  easily  welcome  the  studies  that 
are  of  real  use  and  of  practical  application,  —  geography, 
which  Locke  places  in  the  first  rank,  because  it  is  ^^  an  exercise 
of  the  eyes  and  memory  " ;  arithmetic,  which  ^^  is  of  so  general 
use  in  all  parts  of  life  and  business,  that  scarce  anything  can 
be  done  without  it " ;  then  what  he  somewhat  ambitiously 
calls  astronomy,  and  which  is  in  reality  an  elementary  cos- 
mography ;  the  parts  of  geometry  which  are  necessary  for 
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**  a  man  of  business  " ;  chronology  and  history,  ^'  the  most 
agreeable  and  the  mos^  instructive  of  studies " ;  ethics  and 
oommon  law,  which  do  not  yet  have  a  place  in  French  pro- 
grammes; finally,  natural  philosophy,  that  is,  the  physical 
sciences;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  manual  trade  and  book- 
keeping. 

218.  ATTRAcrrvE  Studies.  —  Another  characteristic  of 
Locke's  intellectual  discipline  is,  that,  utilitarian  in  its  pur- 
pose, the  instruction  which  he  organizes  shall  be  attractive 
in  its  methods.  After  hatred  for  the  pedantry  which  use- 
lessly spends  the  powers  of  the  learner  in  barren  studies,  the 
next  strongest  antipathy  of  Locke  is  that  which  is  inspired 
by  the  rigor  of  a  too  didactic  system  of  instruction,  where 
the  methods  are  repulsive,  the  processes  painful,  and  where 
the  teacher  appears  to  his  pupils  only  as  a  bugbear  and  a 
marplot. 

Although  he  may  go  to  extremes  in  this,  he  is  partly  right 
in  wishing  to  bring  into  favor  processes  that  are  inviting  and 
methods  that  are  attractive.  Without  hoping,  as  he  does, 
without  desiring  even,  that  the  pupil  may  come  to  make  no 
distinction  between  study  and  other  diversions,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  something  may  be  done  to  alleviate  for 
him  the  first  difficulties  in  learning,  to  entice  and  captivate 
him  without  constraining  him,  and,  finally,  to  spare  him  the 
disgust  which  cannot  fail  to  be  inspired  by  studies  too 
severely  forced  upon  him,  and  which  are  made  the  subject 
of  scourges  and  scoldings.  It  is  especially  for  reading  and 
the  first  exercises  of  the  child  that  Locke  recommends  the 
use  of  instructive  plays.  '^  They  may  be  taught  to  read, 
without  perceiving  it  to  be  anything  but  a  sport,  and  play 
themselves  into  that  which  others  are  whipped  for." 

Children  of  every  age  are  jealous  of  their  independence 
and  eager  for  pleasure.    No  one  before  Locke  had  so  dearly 
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recognized  the  need  of  the  activity  and  liberty  which  are 
natural  to  the  child,  or  bo  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  respecting  his  independent  disposition  and  his  personal 
tastes.  Here  again  English  pedagogy  of  the  seventeenth 
oentory  meets  its  illustrious  successor  of  the  nineteenth. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  mind  really  appropriates  only  the  knowledge  that  affords 
it  pleasure  and  agreeable  exercise.  Now,  there  is  pleasure 
and  agreeable  excitation  wherever  there  is  the  development 
of  a  normal  activity  corresponding  to  an  instinctivo  taste 
and  proportioned  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  child;  and 
there  is  no  real  instruction  save  at  the  expense  of  a  real 
display  of  activity.^ 

219.  Should  thebb  be  Learning  bt  Heart? — To  this 
question,  Should  there  be  learning  by  heart?  Locke  gives  a 
resolute  reply  in  the  negative.  The  conclusion  is  absolute 
and  false ;  but  the  premises  that  he  assumes  to  justify  his 
conclusion  are,  if  possible,  falser  still.  Locke  sets  out  from 
this  psychological  idea,  that  the  memory  is  not  susceptible 
of  prc^ess.  He  brings  into  the  discussion  his  sensualistic 
prejudices,  his  peculiar  conception  of  the  soul,  which  is 

1  It  is  nsnaUy  said  that  a  pnpU's  distaste  for  a  study  indicates  one  of 
two  things,  either  the  mode  of  presenting  the  subject  is  bad,  or  it  is  pre- 
sented at  an  unseasonable  period  of  mental  development ;  but  this  distaste 
is  quite  as  likely  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  mode  of  mental  activity 
has  not  yet  been  established  ;  for  untU  fairly  established,  its  exercise  can- 
not be  pleasurable.  The  assumption  that  intellectual  appetites  already 
eodst  and  are  waiting  to  be  gratified,  or  that  they  will  invariably  appear  at 
certain  periods  of  mental  development,  is  by  no  means  a  general  law  of 
the  mental  life.  In  many  cases,  these  appetites  must  be  created,  and  it 
may  often  be  that  the  studies  employed  for  this  purpose  may  not  at  first 
be  relished.  And  there  are  cases  where,  under  the  best  of  sUll,  this 
relish  may  never  come ;  and  still,  the  knowledge  or  the  discipline  is 
so  necessary  that  the  studies  may  be  enforced  contrary  to  the  pupU'i 
pleasure.    (P.) 
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bat  a  tabula  rasaj  an  empty  and  inert  capacity,  and  not  a  con* 
geries  of  energies  and  of  living  forces  that  are  strengthened 
by  exercise.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  faculties,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  can  grow  and  develop,  and  this  for  the 
good  reason,  according  to  his  thinking,  that  the  facolties 
have  no  existence. 

But  here  let  him  speak  for  himself :  — 

**  I  hear  it  is  said  that  children  shonld  be  employed  in  get* 
ting  things  by  heart,  to  exercise  and  improve  their  memories. 
I  would  wish  this  were  said  with  as  mnch  authority  and 
reason  as  it  is  with  forwardness  of  assurance,  and  that  this 
practice  were  established  upon  good  observation  more  tiian 
old  custom.  For  it  is  evident  that  strength  of  memory  is 
owing  to  an  happy  constitution,  and  not  to  any  habitual 
improvement  got  by  exercise.  'Tis  true  what  the  mind  is 
intent  upon,  and,  for  fear  of  letting  it  slip,  often  imprints 
afresh  on  itself  by  frequent  reflection,  that  it  is  apt  to  retain, 
but  still  according  to  its  own  natural  strength  of  retention. 
An  impression  made  on  beeswax  or  lead  will  not  last  so 
long  as  on  brass  or  steel.  Indeed,  if  it  be  renewed  often,  it 
may  last  the  longer ;  but  every  new  reflecting  on  it  is  a  new 
impression,  and  *tis  from  thence  one  is  to  reckon,  if  one 
would  know  how  long  the  mind  retains  it.  But  the  learning 
pages  of  Latin  by  heart  no  more  fits  the  memory  for  reten- 
tion of  anything  else,  than  the  graving  of  one  sentence  in 
lead  makes  it  the  more  capable  of  retaining  firmly  any  other 
characters."  ^ 

If  Locke  were  right,  education  would  become  wholly  im- 
possible ;  for,  in  case  of  all  the  faculties,  education  supposes 
the  existence  of  a  natural  germ  which  exercise  fertilizes  and 
develops. 
■      .  1^ 

^  ThoughtM,  edited  by  B.  H.  Quick  (Cunlnidge.  1880),  pp.  168^ 
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220.  A  Tbadb  should  be  lbabned.  —  Locke,  like  Boiui- 
seaa,  bat  for  other  reaaonsy  wishes  his  papil  to  learn  a  trade : 

''  I  can  not  forbear  to  say,  I  would  have  my  gentleman 
learn  a  trade^  a  manual  trade;  nay,  two  or  three,  but  one 
more  particularly.''  ^ 

Bousseau  will  say  the  same:  *^ Recollect  that  it  is  not 
talent  that  I  require  of  you ;  it  is  a  trade,  a  real  trade,  a  purely 
mechanical  art,  in  which  the  hands  work  more  than  the  head.*' 

But  Locke,  in  haying  his  gentleman  learn  carpentry  or 
agriculture,  especially  designed  that  this  physical  labor  should 
lend  the  mind  a  diversion,  an  occasion  for  relaxation  and 
repose,  and  secure  to  the  body  a  useful  exercise.  Rousseau 
is  influenced  by  totally  different  ideas.  What  he  wants  is, 
first,  that  through  an  apprenticeship  tp  a  trade,  &nile  may 
protect  himself  against  need  in  case  a  revolutionary  crisis 
should  deprive  him  of  his  wealth.  In  the  second  place, 
Rousseau  obeys  his  social,  we  might  even  say  his  socialistic, 
preoccupations.  Work,  in  his  view,  is  a  strict  duty,  from 
which  no  one  can  exempt  himself.  **Rich  or  poor,  every 
idle  citizen  is  a  knave." 

221.  Working  Schools.  —  Although  Locke  is  almost 
exclusively  preoccupied  with  classical  studies  and  with  a 
gentleman's  education,  nevertheless  he  has  not  remained 
completely  a  stranger  to  questions  of  primary  instruction. 
Li  1697  he  addressed  to  the  English  government  a  remark- 
able document  on  the  importance  of  organizing  ^'working 
schools"  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  All  children  over 
three  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  to  be  collected  in 
homes  where  they  will  find  labor  and  food.  In  this  way 
Locke  thought  to  contend  against  immorality  and  pauperism. 
He  would  find  a  remedy  for  the  idleness  and  vagabondage  of 

1  Thoughts,  p.  177. 
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the  child,  and  lighten  the  care  of  the  mother  who  is  absorbed 
in  her  work.  He  would  also,  through  habits  of  order  and 
discipline,  train  up  steady  men  and  industrious  workmen.  In 
other  terms,  he  attempted  a  work  of  social  regeneration,  and 
the  tutor  of  gentlemen  became  the  educator  of  the  poor. 

222.  Locks  and  Rousseau. — In  the  JSmile  we  shall 
frequently  find  passages  inspired  by  him  whom  Bousseau 
calls  **  the  wise  Locke."  Perhaps  we  shall  admire  even  more 
the  practical  qualities  and  the  good  sense  of  the  English 
educator  when  we  shall  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
chimeras  of  his  French  imitator.  In  the  case  of  Locke,  we 
have  to  do,  not  with  an  author  who  wishes  to  shine,  but  with 
a  man  of  sense  and  judgment  who  expresses  his  opinions, 
and  who  has  no  other  pretense  than  to  understand  himself  and 
to  be  comprehended  by  others.  To  appreciate  the  Tfumghts 
at  their  full  value,  they  should  not  be  read  till  after  having 
re-read  the  Emile^  which  is  so  much  indebted  to  them.  On 
coming  from  the  reading  of  Rousseau,  after  the  brilliant 
glare  and  almost  the  giddiness  occasioned  his  reader  by  a 
writer  of  genius  whose  imagination  is  ever  on  the  wing, 
whose  passion  urges  him  on,  and  who  mingles  with  so  many 
exalted  truths,  hasty  paradoxes,  and  noisy  declamations,  it 
is  like  repose  and  a  aelicious  unbending  to  the  spirit  to  go 
to  the  study  of  Locke,  and  to  find  a  train  of  thought  always 
equable,  a  style  simple  and  dispassionate,  an  author  always 
master  of  himself,  always  correct,  notwithstanding  some 
errors,  and  a  book,  finally,  filled,  not  with  fiashes  and  smoke, 
but  with  a  light  that  is  agreeable  and  pure. 

[228.  Analytical  Sumbcabt. — 1.  This  study  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  aims  and  methods  of  education  are  deter- 
mined by  the  types  of    thought,   philosophical,   political, 
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religious,  scientific,  and  social,  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
ascendent;  and  also  the  tendency  of  the  homan  mind  to 
adopt  extreme  views. 

2.  The  subjective  tendency  of  human  thought  is  typified 
by  the  Socratic  philosophy,  and  the  objective  tendency  by 
the  Baconian  philosophy ;  and  from  these  two  main  sources 
have  issued  two  distinctive  schools  of  educators,  the  formal- 
ists and  the  realists,  the  first  holding  that  the  main  purpose 
of  education  is  discipline,  training,  or  formation,  and  the 
other,  that  this  purpose  is  furnishing  instruction  or  informa- 
tion. This  line  is  distinctly  drawn  in  the  seventeenth 
oentury,  and  the  two  schools  are  typified  by  Malebranohe 
and  Locke. 

3.  The  spirit  of  reaction  is  exhibited  in  the  opposition  to 
classical  studies,  in  the  effort  to  convert  study  into  a  diver- 
sion, in  the  use  of  milder  means  of  discipline,  and  in  the 
importance  attached  to  useful  studies.  In  these  particulars 
the  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  intensified.] 


CHAPTER  X- 

THE    DUCATICXy    OP    WOMES 

CE3FTUKY.  —  JA0QUKLI3nS  PASCAL  A5D  MADAint  IS 

MAurmiOH. 


ns  mtmcATKm  or  womxv  di  na  tumiiiEajiB  csnrsr; 
tm  MkriQrk;  na  Ammk  whErmr ;  xdccatiov  zv  comrmm; 
wnAL  AMD  na  UMrLATion  or  jaoqusuvb  paicax; 
ufrBs«iov;  sbtsbitt  avd  ArrBcnov;  OKnatAi 
•Ann  ctb;   two  rxjuoDt  zv  na  umiimoy  or  iaist  ctb; 

VMUMATiC    KXrXBf BVTATIOVB ;    THB    KSrOKM    Or    UBl;    OB    Ti 
rLAtBb    *T    MAI»AMS    DS    MAUnVVOS;    Hn    rKDAOOGICAl. 

iffCMi;  nmBiOB  oboavizatiov  or  sadtt  crm;  dictblct  or 
BBADnro;  nm  wtvdt  or  hutobt  itbolsctsd;  z^fBrmccnov  zssuf- 
nounrr;  mavual  labob;  mobal   bdccatioh;  dibcbbbt  z>bto- 

TlOV;     ftlMPLICITT     IS     ALL     THIKGS;     rilTBLOX     AH1>    SAIXT    CTB; 

OBVBBAL  JVIMMMWr;  avalttical  bummabt. 


224.  The  Education  of  Women  in  the  Seventeenth 
CxMTUBT.  — The  Education  of  Girls  of  F^nelon  has  shown  us 
bow  far  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  centory  was  able  to  go 
In  what  concerns  the  education  of  women,  as  exhibited  in 
tlie  most  liberal  theories  on  the  subject;  but  in  practice, 
save  in  brilliant  exceptions,  even  the  modest  and  imperfect 
ideal  of  F6nelon  was  far  f^om  being  attained. 

Chrysale  was  not  alone  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  in 
the  Learned  Ladies :  — 

^*  It  is  not  very  proper,  and  for  several  reasons,  that  a 
woman  should  study  and  know  so  many  things.  To  train  the 
minds  of  her  children  in  good  morals  and  manners,  to  super- 
intend her  household,  by  keeping  an  eye  on  her  servants, 
and  to  control  the  expenditures  with  economy,  ought  to  be 
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her  stady  and  philoeophy." '  It  is  trae  tliat  Holih«  himself 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  prejudices  whose  expreeuoo  he 
pnt  in  the  mouth  of  his  oomic  character,  and  that  he  cod- 
clndes  that  a  woman  "  may  be  enlighteoed  on  every  sahjeot" 
("  Je  consens  qu'une  femme  ut  des  cUrt^  de  tout").  But 
in  real  tact  and  in  practice,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Chryeale 
that  prev^ed.  Even  in  the  higher  claases,  woman  held 
herself  aloof  from  instxnction,  and  fh>m  things  intetleobuJ. 
Madame  Racine  had  never  seen  played,  and  had  probably 
never  read,  the  tragedies  of  her  husband. 

825.  MtPAWB  DE  SiYiojii. — However,  the  seventeenth 
century  was  not  wanting  in  women  of  talent  or  genius,  who 
might  have  made  an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  their  sez ;  but 
they  were  content  to  give  personal  examples  of  a  high  order, 
without  any  anxiety  to  be  imitated.  Madame  de  Lafayette 
made  beautiful  translations  fVom  Latin ;  Madame  Dacier 
vras  a  humanist  of  the  first  order ;  and  Madame  de  S^vign4 
knew  the  modem  languages  as  well  as  the  ancient.  No  one 
has  better  described  the  advantage  of  reading.  She  recom- 
mends the  reading  of  romances  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  I  found  that  a  young  man  became  generous  and  brave 
in  seeing  my  lieroes,  and  tliat  a  girl  became  genteel  and  wise 
in  reading  Cleopatra.  There  are  occaaionally  some  who  take 
things  somewhat  amiss,  but  they  would  perhape  do  scarce^ 
any  better  if  they  covid  not  read."  ' 

Madame  de  S4vign4  had  her  daughter  read  Descartes,  and 
her  granddaughter  Pauline,  the  tragedies  of  Comeitle. 

"For  my  part,"  she  said,  "if  I  were  to  bring  up  my 
granddaughter,  I  would  have  her  read  what  is  good,  but  not 
too  simple.     I  would  reason  with  her." ' 
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226.  The  Abb6  Flbttrt. — But  Madame  de  S^rign^  and 
Madame  de  Grignan  were  but  brilliant  exceptions.  If  one 
were  to  doubt  the  ignorance  of  the  women  of  this  period,  it 
would  suffice  to  read  this  striking  passage  from  the  Abb6 
Fleurj,  the  assistant  of  F^nelon  in  the  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourgogne :  — 

*'  This,  doubtless,  will  be  a  great  paradox,  that  women 
ought  to  learn  anything  else  than  their  catechism,  sewing, 
and  different  little  pieces  of  work,  singing,  dancing,  and 
dressing  in  the  fashion,  and  to  make  a  fine  courtesy.  As 
things  now  go,  this  constitutes  all  their  education."  ^ 

Fleury  desires  something  else  for  woman.  He  demands 
that  she  learn  to  write  correctly  in  French,  and  that  she 
study  logic  and  arithmetic.  But  we  need  not  fear  lest  the 
liberalism  of  a  thinker  of  the  seventeenth  century  carry  him 
too  far.  Fleury  admits,  for  example,  that  history  is  abso- 
lutely useless  to  women. 

227.  Education  in  thb  Conybnts.  —  It  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  convents  that  young  girls  then  received  what 
passed  for  an  education.  The  religious  congregations  that 
devoted  themselves  to  female  education  were  numberless; 
we  note,  for  example,  among  the  most  celebrated,  the  Ursu- 
lines,  founded  in  1587;  the  Association  of  the  Angelica, 
established  in  Italy  in  1586 ;  and  the  Order  of  Saint  Eliza- 
beth. But,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  names,  all  the 
convents  for  girls  resemble  one  another.  In  all  of  them 
woman  was  educated  for  heaven,  or  for  a  life  of  devotion. 
Spiritual  exercises  formed  the  only  occupation  of  the  pupils, 
and  study  was  scarcely  taken  into  account. 

228.  Port  Rotal  and  the  Regulations  of  Jacquelins 
Pascal.  —  The  best  means  of  penetrating  into  the  inner  life 

^  Traits  du  choix  et  de  In  mithode  dea  etudes.  Chap,  xxxvm. 
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of  tlw  oonventB  of  the  BereDteentlt  centniy  is  to  read  the 
BeguJaHona  for  Children,  vritteD  towards  1657  b;  Jacqueline 
Pascal,  Sister  Saint  Eaphemia.  The  education  of  (^Is 
interested  the  Jousenists  not  less  than  the  education  of 
men  ;  bat  in  tliis  respect,  Port  Royal  is  far  from  deserring 
the  same  encomiums  in  both  oases. 

228.  Gemeru.  Ixfressiok.  — Ttiere  is  nothing  so  sombre 
and  sad  as  the  interior  of  their  in§titution  for  girls,  and 
noHting  BO  austere  as  the  rules  of  Jacqueline  Pascal. 

"  A  strange  emotion,  even  at  the  distance  of  centaiies, 
is  caused  by  the  sight  of  those  children  keeping  silent  or 
Bpeaking  in  a  whisper  from  rising  till  retiring,  never  walking 
except  between  two  nuns,  one  in  f  ron^  and  the  other  behind, 
in  order  to  make  it  impossible,  by  slackening  their  pace  on 
the  pretext  of  some  indisposition,  for  them  to  hold  any  oom- 
munication ;  working  in  such  a  way  as  never  to  be  in  com- 
paniea  of  two  or  three ;  passing  from  meditation  to  prayer, 
and  from  prayer  to  instructioD ;  learning,  besides  the  cate- 
chism, nothing  but  reading  and  writing;  and,  on  Snnday, 
'  a  little  arithmetic,  the  older  from  one  to  two  o'clock,  and 
the  younger  from  two  to  half  past  two ' ;  the  hands  always 
bosy  to  prevent  the  mind  from  wandering;  but  without 
being  able  to  become  attached  to  their  work,  which  wonld 
please  God  as  much  the  more  as  it  pleased  themselves  the 
leas ;  opposing  all  their  natural  inclinations,  and  despising 
the  attentions  due  the  body  '  destined  to  serve  as  food  for 
worms ' ;  doing  nothing,  in  a.  word,  except  in  the  spirit  of 
mortification.  Imagine  those  days  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
hours,  slowly  succeeding  one  another,  and  weighing  down 
on  the  heads  of  those  poor  little  sisters,  for  six  or  eight 
years  in  that  dreary  solitude,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
bring  in  the  stir  of  life,  save  the  aoond  of  tite  bell  annonoo- 
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Jng  a  change  of  exercise  or  of  penance,  and  you  will  com* 
prehend  F^nelon's  feeling  of  sadness  when  he  speaks  of  the 
shadows  of  that  deep  cavern  in  which  was  imprisoned  and, 
as  it  were,  buried  the  youth  of  girls."  ^ 

280.  SsYEBrrY  and  Love. — The  seyerity  of  the  BegtdO' 
tions  is  such  that  the  editor,  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  also  a 
Jansenist,  allows  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  from 
all  children  ^^  so  complete  a  silence  and  so  formal  a  life*' ; 
and  requires  that  the  mistresses  shall  try  to  gain  their  affec- 
tions. Love  must  be  united  with  severity.  Jacqueline 
Pascal  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  of  this  opinion,  since 
she  declares  that  only  God  must  be  loved.  However,  not- 
withstanding her  habitual  severity,  human  tenderness  some- 
times asserts  its  rights  in  the  rules  which  she  established. 
We  feel  that  she  loves  more  than  she  confesses,  those  young 
girls  whom  she  calls  '*  little  doves."  On  the  one  hand, 
the  JteguUxtiona  incite  the  pupils  to  eat  of  what  is  placed 
before  them  indifferently,  and  to  begin  with  what  they  like 
the  least,  through  a  spirit  of  penitence ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Jacqueline  writes :  ^^  They  must  be  exhorted  to  take 
sufScient  nourishment  so  as  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
become  weakened,  and  this  is  why  care  is  taken  that  they 
have  eaten  enough."  And  so  there  is  a  touching  solicitude 
that  is  almost  maternal  in  this  remark :  ^'  As  soon  as  they 
have  retired,  each  particular  bed  must  be  visited,  to  see 
whether  all  proprieties  have  been  observed,  and  whether  the 
children  are  well  covered  in  winter."  The  mystic  sister  of 
the  ascetic  Pascal  has  moments  of  tenderness.  ^^  Never- 
theless, we  must  not  cease  to  feel  pity  for  them,  and  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  them  in  every  way  that  we  can, 

but  without  letting  them  know  that  we  have  thus  conde< 

■  .  - 

^  Gr€ard,  Memoire  tur  Verueignemmt  $ec<mdaire  d6iftUe$,  p.  5ft. 
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■oended.^  Howeyer,  the  dominant  conception  ever  reap- 
pearing, is  the  idea  that  human  nature  ia  evil ;  that  we  have 
to  do  with  rebellious  spirits  which  must  be  conquered,  and 
that  they  deserve  no  commiseration. 

There  is  a  deal  of  anxiety  to  make  study  agreeable  1 
Jacqueline  directs  her  pupils  to  work  at  the  very  things  that 
are  most  repulsive,  because  the  work  that  will  please  Grod 
the  most  is  that  which  will  please  them  the  least.  The 
exterior  manifestations  of  friendship  are  forbidden,  and 
poBsibly  friendship  itself.  ^*  Our  pupils  shall  shun  every  sort 
of  familiarity  one  towards  another.'' 

Instruction  is  reduced  to  the  catechism,  to  the  application 
of  the  Christian  virtues,  to  reading,  and  to  writing.    Arith- 
metic is  not  taught  save  on  holidays.    It  seems  that  memory 
is  the  only  faculty  that  Jacqueline  wishes  to  have  developed. 
**  This  opens  their  minds,  gives  them  occupation,  and  keeps 
them  from  evil  thoughts."    Have  we  not  reason  to  say  that 
at  Port  Boyal  women  have  less  value  than  men  I    What  a 
distance  between  the  solid  instruction  of  Lancelot's  and 
Nicole's  pupils  and  the  ignorance  of  Jacqueline  Pascal's  I 
Even  when  the  men  of  Port  Royal  speak  of  the  education 
of  women,  they  have  more  liberal  ideas  than  those  which  are 
applied  at  their  side.     Nicole  declares  that  books  are  neces- 
sary even  in  convents  for  girls,  because  it  is  necessary  ^^  to 
sustain  prayer  by  reading." 

281.  GsmcRAL  Character  of  Saimt  Ctr. — In  leaving 
Port  Boyal  for  Saint  Cyr,  we  seem,  on  coming  out  of  a 
profound  night,  to  perceive  a  ray  of  light.  Without  doubt, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  has  not  yet,  as  a  teacher,  all  that 
breadth  of  view  that  could  be  desired.  Her  work  is  far 
firom  being  faultless,  but  the  founding  of  Sa^  Cyr  (1686) 
was  none  the  less  a  considerable  innovation.  ^'  Saint  Cyr," 
It  has  been  said,  ^*  ia  not  a  convent.    It  is  a  great  establish* 
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ment  deroted  to  the  lay  edacatdon  of  young  women  ol 
noble  birth ;  it  is  a  bold  and  intelligent  secolanzation  of  the 
edacation  of  women."  There  is  some  excess  of  praise  in 
this  statement,  and  the  lay  character  of  Saint  Cyr  is  very 
questionable.  Lavall^e,  an  admirer,  could  write:  *^The 
instructionB  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  are  doubtless  too 
religious,  too  monastic."  Let  us  grant,  however,  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  after  having  founded  Saint 
Cyr,  was  the  director  of  it,  extra  muroa^  and  even  taught 
there,  at  stated  times,  is  personaUy  the  first  lay  teacher  of 
France.  Let  us  grant,  also,  that  at  least  in  the  banning, 
and  up  to  1692,  the  women  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
instruction  were  not  nuns  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term. 
They  were  not  bound  by  solemn  and  absolute  vows. 

But  this  character  relatively  laic,  and  this  rupture  with 
monastic  traditions,  were  not  maintained  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  institution. 

282.  Two  Pebiods  ik  the  History  of  Saint  Ctr.  — 
Saint  Cyr,  in  fact,  passed,  within  a  few  years,  through  two 
very  different  periods,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  followed 
in  succession  two  almost  opposite  currents.  For  the  first 
years,  from  1686  to  1692,  the  spirit  of  the  institution  is 
broad  and  liberal;  the  education  is  brilliant,  perhaps  too 
much  so;  literary  exercises  and  dramatic  representations 
have  an  honored  place.  Saint  Cyr  is  an  institution  inclining 
to  worldliness,  better  fitted  to  train  women  of  intellect  than 
good  economists  and  housewives.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
quickly  saw  that  she  had  taken  a  false  route,  and,  from 
1692,  she  reacted,  not  without  excess,  against  the  tendencies 
which  she  had  at  first  obeyed.  She  conceived  an  extreme 
distrust  of  literary  studies,  and  cut  off  all  she  could  from  the 
instruction,  in  order  to  give  her  entire  thought  to  the  moral 
and  practical  qualities  of  her  pupils.     Saint  Cyr  became  a 
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eonvent,  with  a  little  more  liberty,  doubtless,  than  there  was 
m  the  other  monasteries  of  the  time,  but  it  was  a  convent 
still. 

283.  Dramatic  Representations.  —  It  was  the  notorious 
success  of  the  performance  of  Andromaque  and  Esther  that 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  original  intentions  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  Esther^  in  particular,  was  the  great  eyent 
of  the  first  years  of  Saint  Cyr.  Racine  distributed  the 
parts ;  Boileau  conducted  the  training  in  elocution ;  and  the 
entire  Court,  the  king  at  the  head,  came  to  applaud  and 
entertain  the  pretty  actresses,  who  left  nothing  undone  to 
please  their  spectators.  Heads  were  a  little  turned  by  all 
this;  dissipation  crept  into  the  school.  The  pupils  were 
no  longer  willing  to  sing  in  church,  for  fear  of  spoiling  their 
voices.  Evidently  the  route  was  now  over  a  dangerous 
declivity.  The  institution  had  been  turned  from  its  purpose. 
Matters  were  in  a  way  to  establish,  under  another  form, 
another  H6tel  de  Rambouillet.^ 

234.  Reform  of  1692.  —  At  the  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  ladies  of  Saint  Louis,  charged  with  the  direction  of  Saint 
Cyr,  did  not  found  a  monastic  order  properly  so-called ;  but, 
when  Madame  de  Maintenon  resolved  to  reform  the  general 
spirit  of  the  house,  she  thought  it  necessary  to  transform 
Saint  Cyr  into  a  monastery,  and  she  founded  the  Order  of 
Saint  Augustine. 

1 «« The  name  generaUy  given  to  a  social  circle,  which  for  more  than  half 
a  oentnry  gathered  around  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  marquise  de  Ramhouillet, 
and  her  daughter,  Julie  d'Angennes,  duchess  de  Montausier,  and  which 
ezerdaed  a  very  conspicuous  influence  on  French  language,  literature,  and 
shriUsation. . . .  Her  house  soon  became  the  place  where  aU  who  had 
genina,  wit,  learning,  talent,  or  taste,  assembled,  and  from  these  reunions 
originated  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  authority  of  French  literature, 
and  the  9aloii$t  the  most  prominent  f eatore  of  French  oiYllization." 

»  Johnson's  0}fetopmdia> 
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But  what  she  changed  in  particular  was  the  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  the  programme  of  studies. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  has  herself  recited,  in  a  memorable 
letter,^  the  reasons  of  that  reform  which  modified  so  pro- 
foundly the  character  of  Saint  Cyr :  — 

*^  The  sorrow  I  feel  for  the  girls  of  Saint  Cyr,"  she  said, 
*^  can  be  cured  only  by  time  and  by  an  entire  change  in  the 
education  that  we  have  given  them  up  to  this  hour.  It  is 
very  just  that  I  should  suffer  for  this,  since  I  have  contri- 
buted to  it  more  than  any  one  else. . . .  The  whole  establish- 
ment has  been  the  object  of  my  pride,  and  the  ground  for 
this  feeling  has  been  so  real  that  it  has  gone  to  extremes  that 
I  never  intended.  Grod  knows  that  I  wished  to  establish 
virtue  at  Saint  Cyr,  but  I  have  built  upon  the  sand.  Not 
having,  what  alone  can  make  a  solid  foundation,  I  wished 
the  girls  to  be  witty,  high-spirited,  and  trained  to  think ;  I 
have  succeeded  in  this  purpose.  They  have  wit,  and  they 
use  it  against  us.  They  are  high-spirited,  and  are  more 
heady  and  haughty  than  would  be  becoming  in  a  royal 
princess.  Speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  world,  we  have 
trained  their  reason,  and  have  made  them  talkative,  pre- 
sumptuous, inquisitive,  bold  .  .  .  witty,  —  such  characters  as 
even  we  who  have  trained  them  cannot  abide.  .  .  .  Let  us 
seek  a  remedy,  for  we  must  not  be  discouraged.  ...  As 
many  little  things  form  pride,  many  little  things  will  destroy 
it.  Our  girls  have  been  treated  with  too  much  consideration, 
have  been  petted  too  much,  treated  too  gently.  We  must 
now  leave  them  more  to  themselves  in  their  class-rooms, 
make  them  observe  the  dally  regulations,  and  speak  to  them 
of  scarcely  anything  else.  .  .  .  Pray  to  God,  and  ask  Him  to 
change  their  hearts ;  and  that  He  may  give  to  all  of  them 

1  See  the  Letter  to  Midline  de  Fontaine,  general  mietreis  of  tbe  acbool, 
8ept90, 109L 
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bnmillty.  There  shotild  not  be  mach  oonTersadon  irith  them 
on  the  snbject.  EvetTthing  at  Saint  Cjr  Is  made  a  matter  ot 
diaoonne.  We  often  speak  of  eimplicity,  and  by  to  define 
it  coirectly  .  .  .  and  yet,  in  practice,  the  girls  make  merry  ia 
saTlng :  '  Through  simplicity  I  take  the  beet  place ;  through 
■implicily  I  am  going  to  commend  myself.'  Our  girls  must 
be  cored  of  that  jesting  turn  of  mind  which  I  have  given 
.  them.  .  .  .  We  have  wished  to  shoo  the  pettiness  of  certain 
convents,  and  God  hae  punished  ns  for  this  haughty  spirit. 
There  is  no  house  in  the  world  that  has  more  need  of  hnnrili^ 
witlun  and  without  than  onr  own.  Its  sitnatiOD  near  the 
Court;  the  air  of  favor  that  pervades  it;  the  favors  of  a 
great  king ;  the  offices  of  a  person  of  consideration,  —  all 
these  snares,  so  flill  of  danger,  Bhoald  lead  US  to  take  meaa- 
orea  directly  contrary  to  those  we  have  really  taken.  ..." 

SSfi.  The  Pabt  platso  nv  Madame  dr  Maimtemoii.  — 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  respecting  the  tone  of  the  edu- 
cational work  at  Saint  Cyr,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 
as  to  the  admirable  zeal  of  Madame  de  Miuntenon,  and  her 
indefiitigable  devotion  to  the  saccesa  of  her  favorite  under- 
taking. The  Tocatioii  of  the  teacher  was  evidently  hers. 
For  more  than  thirty  years,  from  1686  to  I7I7,  she  did  not 
oease  to  visit  Saint  Cyr  every  day,  sometimes  at  six  in  the 
morning.  She  wrote  for  the  directresses  and  for  the  pupils 
oonnsels  and  regulations  that  fill  several  volumes.  Nothing 
which  concerns  ' '  her  children  "  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
her.  She  devotes  her  attention  to  their  meals,  their  steep, 
their  toilet,  as  well  as  to  their  character  and  their  instmc- 
tfoo:  — 

**  The  affairs  we  dtscnas  at  Conrt  are  bagatelles ;  those  at 
SidntCyrare  the  more  important. .  .  ."  "May  that  establish- 
ment  last  as  long  as  France,  and  France  aa  long  as  the  world. 
Nothing  is  dearer  to  me  Hian  my  children  ot  Saint  Cyr." 
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It  is  not  tenderness,  it  is  well  known,  that  characterizes 
the  soul  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  but,  at  Saint  Cjr,  from 
being  formal  and  cold,  which  is  her  usual  state,  she  becomes 
loving  and  tender : — 

«« Forget  nothing  that  may  save  the  souls  of  our  young 
girls,  that  may  fortify  their  health  and  preserve  their  fonn." 

One  day,  as  she  had  come  to  the  school,  as  her  custom  was, 
to  consult  with  the  nuns,  a  company  of  girls  passed  by  raising 
a  doud  of  dust.  The  nuns,  fearing  that  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  annoyed  by  it,  requested  them  to  withdraw. 
'^  Pray,  let  the  dear  girls  be,"  replied  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon;  ''I  love  them  even  to  the  dust  they  raise."  Con- 
versely, as  it  were,  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,  consulted  on 
the  question  of  knowing  whether  they  were  willing  always  to 
be  beaten  and  clawed  by  their  old  master,  replied  affirm- 
atively :  they  loved  him  even  to  his  claws  I 

236.  Her  Pedagogical  Wbitings.  — It  is  only  in  our 
day  that  the  works  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  have  been 
published  in  the  integrity  of  their  text,  thanks  to  the  labors 
of  Th^ophile  Lavall^e.  For  the  most  part,  these  long  and 
interesting  letters  are  devoted  to  education  and  to  Saint  Cyr. 
These  are,  first,  the  Letters  and  Conversations  on  t?ie  EdiuM- 
lion  of  Oirls}  These  letters  were  yrritten  from  day  to  day, 
and  are  addressed,  sometimes  to  the  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr,  and 
sometimes  to  the  pupils  themselves.  '^  We  find  in  them," 
says  Lavall^e,  '^  for  all  circumstances  and  for  all  times,  the 
most  solid  teaching,  masterpieces  of  good  sense,  of  natui'al- 
ness,  and  of  truth,  and,  finally,  instructions  relative  to  educa- 
tion that  approach  perfection.  The  Conversations  originated 
in  the  consultations  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  during 
the  recreations  or  the  recitations,  either  with  the  ladies  or 

1  Two  volumes,  2d  edition,  1861. 
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with  the  joong  women,  who  themeelTes  collected  and  edited 
the  words  of  their  goTemeaa." 

After  the  Zetters  and  Converaatiemg  comes  the  Counaeia  to 
Young  Women  wAo  enter  Society,^  which  contain  general 
advice,  oonveraations  or  dialogues,  and,  finally,  proverbs, 
that  is,  short  dramatic  compositions,  designed  at  once  to 
iofltract  and  amuse  the  yoang  ladies  of  Saint  C;r.  These 
essays  are  not  admirable  in  all  respeotB ;  most  often  they  are 
lacking  in  imagination ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  thon^ 
an  imitation  of  F^nelon,  makes  a  misuse  of  indirect  instrnc- 
tioD,  of  artifice,  and  of  amnsement,  in  order  to  teach  some 
moral  commonplaces  by  insinuation.  Here  are  tiie  titles  of 
some  of  these  proverbs :  The  occaaion  makes  the  rogue; 
Women  make  and  unmake  the  home;  2%ere  ia  no  aquation 
more  en^Kirraasing  than  that  of  holding  the  hantUe  of  the  frg- 
ing-pan. 

Finally,  let  us  note  the  third  collection,  the  Hiatorical  and 
Inatructive  Lettera  addreaaed  to  the  Ladies  of  Saint  d/r.* 

It  is  to  be  r^retted  that,  out  of  these  numerous  volumes, 
where  repetitions  abound,  there  have  not  been  extracted,  in 
a  methodical  manner,  a  few  hundred  p^es  which  ahonld 
contain  the  substance  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  thjnfcing 
on  educational  questions. 

237.  Intsbiob  Obqanizatios.  — The  purpose  of  the  found- 
ing of  Saint  Cyr  was  to  aasnre  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
danghtera  of  the  poor  nobility,  and  to  the  children  of  officers 
dead  or  disabled,  an  educational  retreat  where  they  would  be 
.  suitably  educated  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  becoming  either 
nnns,  if  this  was  their  vocation,  or,  the  more  often,  good 
mothers.  As  M.  Gr^ard  has  Justly  observed,  "the  very 
conception  of  an  eBtablishment  of  this  kind,  the  idea  of 

1  Two  Tolnmts,  1857.  ■  Two  toIuhub,  1860. 
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xnakiDg  France  pay  the  debt  of  France,  educating  the  chil* 
dren  of  those  who  had  given  her  their  blood,  proceeds  from 
a  feeling  up  to  that  time  unknown."  ^ 

Consequently,  children  of  the  tenderest  years,  from  six  or 
seven,  were  received  at  Saint  Cyr,  there  to  be  cared  for  till 
the  age  of  marriage,  till  eighteen  and  twenty. 

The  young  girls  were  divided  into  four  classes, — the  reds, 
the  greens,  the  yellows,  and  the  blues.  The  blues  were  the 
largest,  and  they  wore  the  royal  colors.  Each  class  was 
divided  into  five  or  six  bands  or  familieaj  of  eight  or  ten 
pupils  each. 

The  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordinarily  takeiy^rom  the 
pupils  of  the  school.  'I4i^^ere  forty  in  number, -4;the  supe* 
rior,  the  assistant  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  superior, 
the  mistress  of  the  novices,  the  general  mistress  of  the 
classes,  the  mistresses  of  the  classes,  etc.^ 

The  capital  defect  of  Saint  Cyr  is,  thaVas  in  the  colleges 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  residence  is  absolute  and  the  sequestra- 
tion complete.  From  her  fifth  to  her  twentieth  year  the 
young  girl  belongs  entirely  to  Saint  Cyr.  She  scarcely 
knows  her  parents.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  many 
cases  she  has  lost  them,  and  that  in  some  cases  she  could 
expect  only  bad  examples  from  them.  But  no  matter ;  the 
general  rule,  which  interrupted  family  intercourse  to  the 
extent  of  almost  abolishing  it,  cannot  obtain  our  approbation. 
The  girl  was  permitted  to  see  her  parents  only  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  even  then  these  interviews  would  last  only 
for  a  half  an  hour  each  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  mis- 
tress. There  was  permission  to  write  family  letters  from 
time  to  time ;  but  as  though  she  mistrusted  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  the  heart,  and  the  free  outpouring  of  filial  affection, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  taken  care  to  compose  some  models 

^  H.  Gfted,  Mimoirt  twr  renteignemetU  tecondcUre  deiJUUi,  1882,  p.  661 
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of  these  letters.  With  more  of  reason  than  of  feeling,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  is  not  exempt  fh>m  a  certain  coldness  of  heart. 
It  seems  that  she  would  impose  on  her  pupils  the  extraordi* 
nary  habits  of  her  own  family.  She  recollected  having  been 
kissed  only  twice  by  her  mother,  on  her  forehead,  and  then 
only  after  a  long  separation. 

288.  Distrust  of  Rhadino.  — After  the  reforms  of  1692, 
the  instruction  at  Saint  Cyr  became  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  Reading,  writing,  and  counting  were  taught, 
but  scarcely  anything  besides.  Beading,  in  general,  was 
yiewed  with  distrust :  *^  Teach  girls  to  be  very  sparing  as  to 
reading,  and  always  to  prefer  manual  labor  instead."  Books 
of  a  secular  nature  were  interdicted ;  only  works  of  piety 
were  put  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  such  as  the  Inh'oductian  to  a 
Devout  LifSy  by  Saint  Francois  de  Salles,  and  the  Confessions 
of  Saint  Augustine.  '^  Benounce  intellectual  culture  "  is  the 
perpetual  injunction  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

**  We  must  educate  citizens  for  citizenship.  It  is  not  the 
question  of  giving  them  intellectual  culture.  We  must 
preach  family  duties  to  them,  obedience  to  husband,  and  care 
for  children.  .  .  .  Beading  does  more  harm  than  good  to 
young  girls.  •  .  .  Books  make  witlings  and  excite  an  in- 
•atiable  curiosity.'* 

289.  The  Study  of  History  Neglected.  — ^To  Judge  of 
^16  spirit  of  Saint  Cyr,  from  the  point  of  view  of  intellectual 
education,  it  suflSces  to  note  the  little  importance  that  was 
there  given  to  history.  This  went  so  far  as  to  raise  the 
question  whether  it  were  not  best  to  prohibit  the  study  of 
Birench  history  entirely.  Madame  de  Maintenon  consents  to 
luive  it  taught,  but  only  Just  enough  so  that  ^^  pupils  may 
not  confuse  the  succession  of  our  kings  with  the  princes  of 
otber  ooontries,  and  not  take  a  Boman  emperor  for  an 
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on  lack  of  energy,  then  too  common  among  women  of  tht 
world :  '^  The  only  concern  is  to  eat  and  to  take  one's  ease. 
Women  spend  the  day  in  morning-gowns,  recUning  in  easy- 
chairs,  without  any  occupation,  and  without  conversation; 
all  is  well,  provided  one  be  in  a  state  of  repose." 

248.  Discreet  Devotiok.  — We  must  not  imagine  that 
Saint  Cyr  was  a  house  of  prayer,  a  place  of  overdone  devo* 
tion.  Madame  de  Maintenon  held  to  a  reasonable  Christianity. 
Piety,  such  as  was  recommended  at  Saint  Cyr,  is  a  piety  that 
is  8tea4fo>8t,  judiciou8j  and  simple;  that  is,  conformed  to  the 
state  in  which  one  ought  to  live,  and  exempt  from  refine- 
ments. 

<<  The  young  women  are  too  much  at  church,  considering 
their  age,"  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  Brinon,  the  first  director 
of  the  institution.  ...  ^'  Consider,  I  pray  you,  that  this  is 
not  to  be  a  cloister."  ^ 

And  later,  after  the  reform  had  begun,  this  is  what  she 
wrote:  — 

<«  Let  the  piety  with  which  our  young  girls  shall  be  in- 
spired be  cheerful,  gentle,  and  free.  Let  it  consist  rather 
in  the  innocence  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
occupations,  than  in  the  austerities,  the  retirements,  and  the 
refinements  of  devotion.  .  .  .  When  a  girl  comes  from  a 
convent,  saying  that  nothing  ought  to  interfere  with  vespers, 
she  is  laughed  at ;  but  when  an  educated  woman  shall  say 
that  vespers  may  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  attending  her 
sick  husband,  everybody  will  commend  her.  .  .  .  When  a 
girl  shall  say  that  a  woman  does  better  to  educate  her  children 
and  instruct  her  servants  than  to  spend  the  forenoon  in 
church,  that  religion  will  be  heartily  accepted,  and  will  make 

itself  loved  and  respected.'''    Excellent  advice,  perhaps  too 

-^  -        .  . 

1  Lettres  higtoriqueg,  Tome  L  p.  48. 
^Lettrei  historique$,  Toma  L  p.  89. 
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little  foUored  I  Uadame  de  Haintenon  here  speaks  the  lan- 
gOAge  of  good  sense,  and  we  are  wholly  surpriBed  to  hear  it 
from  the  lips  of  a  politic  woman  who,  not  without  reason,  and 
for  her  part  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  intoleroot  fanatic. 

244.  SiMFLicnr  in  All  Tbinos. — The  simplicity  which 
she  reoommended  in  religion,  Hadmne  de  Maintenon  de- 
manded in  eveiythitig,  —  in  dress  and  in  language:  "Young 
girls,"  she  says,  "  most  wear  as  few  ribbons  as  possible." 

A  class-teacher  had  given  a  fine  lecture,  in  which  she  ex- 
hort«d  her  pupils  to  make  an  "  eternal  divorce"  with  sin. 
"  Very  well  said,  doubtless,"  remarked  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non ;  "  bnt,  pray,  who  among  our  young  ladies  knows  what 
divorce  Is  ?  " 

245.  FiHBLON  AHD  Saiht  Ctr. — Michelet,  speaking  of 
Saint  Cyr,  which  he  does  not  love,  said :  "  Its  cold  governess 
was  much  more  a  man  than  Fdnelon."  The  fact  is,  that  the 
author  of  the  Edvcation  of  Oitit  gives  a  laiger  place  to  sen- 
sibility and  intelligence.  It  is  not  Madame  de  Maintenon 
wbo  said :  "  As  much  as  possible,  tenderness  of  heart  must 
be  ezcnsed  in  young  girls."  It  is  not  at  Saint  Cyr  that  these 
maxims  were  practised.  "Pray  let  them  have  Greek  and 
Koman  histories.  They  will  find  in  them  prodigies  of  conr- 
age  and  disinterestedness.  Let  them  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  France,  which  abo  has  its  beauty.  .  .  .  All  this 
serves  to  give  dignity  to  the  mind,  and  to  lift  the  soul  to 
noble  sentiments."  Nevertheless,  Fdnelon's  work  was 
highly  esteemed  at  Sunt  Cyr.  It  appeared  in  1687,  and 
Saint  Cyr  was  founded  in  1686.  A  great  number  of  Its 
precepts  were  there  observed,  such  as  the  following :  "  Fre- 
qnent  leaves  of  absence  should  be  avoided ; "  "  Young  girla 
should  not  be  accustomed  to  talk  mnch." 
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246.  Gbns&al  Judombmt.  —  In  a  word,  if  the  ideal  pxo* 
poeed  to  the  young  women  of  Saint  Cjr  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon  cannot  satisfy  those  who,  in  oar  day,  conceive  ^^  an 
education  broader  in  its  scheme  and  more  liberal  in  its  spirit," 
at  least  we  must  do  Justice  to  an  institution  which  was,  as 
its  foundress  said,  '^  a  kind^of  college,"  a  first  attempt  at 
enfranchisement  in  the  education  of  women.  Without  de- 
manding of  Madame  de  Maintenon  what  was  not  in  her  age 
to  give,  let  us  be  inspired  by  her  in  what  concerns  the 
changeless  education  in  moral  virtues,  and  in  the  qualities 
of  discretion,  reserve,  goodness,  and  submission.  *^  How- 
ever severe  that  education  may  appear,"  says  Lavall6e,  ^*  I 
believe  it  will  suggest  better  reflections  to  those  who  observe 
the  way  in  which  women  are  educated  to-day,  and  the  results 
of  that  education  in  luxury  and  pleasure,  not  only  on  the 
fireside,  but  still  more  on  society  and  political  life,  and  on 
the  future  of  the  men  that  it  is  preparing  for  France.  I 
believe  they  will  prefer  that  manly  education,  so  to  speak, 
which  purified  private  morals  and  begot  public  virtues ;  and 
that  they  will  esteem  and  regret  that  work  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  which  for  a  century  prevented  the  corruption  of 
the  Court  from  extending  to  the  provinces,  and  maintained 
in  the  old  country-seats,  from  which  came  the  greater  part  of 
the  nobility,  the  substantial  virtues  and  the  simple  manners 
of  the  olden  time." 

[247.  Ana-uYtical  Summary. — 1.  The  education  of  women 
in  the  seventeenth  century  refiects  the  sentiment  of  the  age 
as  to  their  relative  position  in  society,  their  rights,  and 
their  destiny.  Woman  was  still  regarded  as  the  inferior  of 
man,  in  the  lower  classes  as  a  drudge,  in  the  higher  as  an 
ornament ;  in  her  case,  intellectual  culture  was  regarded  as 
either  useless  or  dangerous ;  and  the  education  that  was 
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f^ren  her  was  to  fit  her  for  a  life  of  devotion  or  a  life  of 
sedtisioii  from  society. 

2.  The  roles  of  Jacqaeline  Pascal  exhibit  the  effects  of 
an  ascetic  belief  on  education, — human  nature  is  corrupt; 
all  its  likes  are  to  be  thwarted,  and  all  its  dislikes  fostered 
under  compulsion. 

8.  The  education  directed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  is 
the  beginning  of  a  rupture  with  tradition.  It  was  a  move- 
ment towards  the  secularization  of  woman's  education,  and 
towards  the  recognition  of  ^^  equality  with  man,  with  re- 
spect to  her  grade  of  intellectual  endowments,  her  intellectual 
culture,  and  to  her  participation  in  the  duties  of  real  life. 

4.  The  type  of  the  higher  education  was  still  monastic, 
both  for  men  and  women.  No  one  was  able  to  conceive 
that  both  sexes  might  be  educated  together  with  mutual 
advantage.}    ">/  ,      j, 
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BOIiUN. 

IBB  VinTBBSITT  OV  PAXIB  ;  BTATUTXB  OV  1696  AHD  OF  1600;  OBOAITIIA- 
TIOH  OV  THS  DUTSBSMT  VAGULTIXB  ;  DBCADBKGB  OV  THB  UHIYBBSITT 
OV  PAXIS  IH  THB  BBYBHTBBlfTH  GBNTUBT;  THB  BB8TORATIOH  OV 
BTUDIBS  AND  BOLUB  (1661-1741);  THB  TBBATIBB  OH  BTUDIBB;  DUT- 
VBRBNT  OPIBIOHB ;  DIYIBION  OV  THB  TBBATI8B  OH  BTUDIBB ;  OBHB- 
BAL  BBVLBCTIOHB  OH  BDUCATIOH ;  BTDDIBB  VOB  THB  FIB8T  TBABB  ; 
THB   BDUCATIOH  OV  OIBL8 ;    THB  BTUDT  OF  VBBHCH  ;    OBBBK    AHD 

LATnr;  bollih  thb  hibtobiah;  thb  tbaohiho  of  hibtobt; 
philobopht;  bgibhtivio  utbtbugtioh;  bdugatiohal  ghabagtbb 
OV  bollih'b  fbdaqoot;  ihtbbiob  dibgiplihb  of  golubqbb; 
FUBUG  bduoatioh;  thb  bod;  fuhibhmbhtb  IH  obhbbal;  ooh- 

OLUBIOH;    AHAIiTTIGAL  BUMMABT. 


248.  The  Uniyebsitt  of  Paris. — Since  the  thirteenth 
centory,  the  University  of  Paris  had  been  a  centre  of  light 
and  a  resort  for  students.  Ramus  ooold  say:  *'This  Uni- 
versity is  not  the  oniversity  of  one  city  only,  bat  of  the 
entire  world."  But  even  in  the  time  of  Ramus,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  civil  discords,  and  by  reason  also  of  the  prog- 
ress in  the  colleges  organized  by  the  Company  of  Jesus,  the 
University  of  Paris  declined ;  she  saw  the  number  of  her 
pupils  diminish.  She  persisted,  however,  in  the  full  light  of 
the  Renaissance,  in  foHowing  the  superannuated  regulations 
which  the  Cardinal  d'Estouteville  had  imposed  on  her  in  1452  ; 
she  fell  behind  in  the  routine  of  the  scholastic  methods.  A 
reform  was  necessary,  and  hi  1600  it  was  accomplished  by 
Henry  IV. 
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249.  STATirrBS  of  1600. — The  statntes  of  the  new  am- 
versity  were  promulgated  **  by  the  order  and  the  will  of  the 
most  Christian  and  most  invincible  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  Henry  IV.'^  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
State  directly  intervened  in  the  control  of  education,  and 
that  secular  power  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  absolute 
aathority  of  the  Church. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  a  reform  had 
been  made  in  the  University,  by  the  Popes  Innocent  m.  and 
Urban  V.  The  reformer  of  1452,  the  Cardinal  d'Estouteville, 
acted  as  the  legate  of  the  pontifical  power.  On  the  contrary, 
the  statutes  of  1600  were  the  work  of  a  commission  named 
by  the  king,  and  there  sat  at  its  deliberations,  by  the  side  of 
a  few  ecclesiastics,  magistrates,  and  even  professors. 

250.  Obgakization  of  the  Different  Faculties.  —  The 
University  of  Paris  comprised  four  Faculties :  the  Faculties 
of  Theology,  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine,  which  corresponded 
to  what  we  to-day  call  superior  instruction,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  which  was  almost  the  equivalent  of  our  secondary 
instruction.^ 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  in  this  place  the 
different  innovations  introduced  by  the  statutes  of  1600. 
Let  us  merely  say  a  word  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  door  was  finally  opened  to  the 
classical  authors.     In  a  certain  degree  the  tendencies  of  the 

^  "  Formerly  seoondmry  schools  were  schools  in  which  was  given  a  more 
advanced  instraction  then  in  the  primary  schools;  and  they  were  distiii- 
guished  into  communal  secondary  schools,  or  communal  colleges,  and  into 
private  secondary  schools  or  institutions.  .  .  .  To-day,  secondary  instruo- 
tion  includes  the  coUeges  and  lyc^  in  which  are  taught  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, modem  languages,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
philosophy.  Public  instruction  is  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and 
■npexior  instmction.*'  —  Litts^ 
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Benaissance  were  obeyed.  Neyertheless,  the  inetiiiodB  and 
the  general  spirit  were  scarcely  changed.  Catholicism  was 
obligatory,  and  the  French  language  remained  under  ban. 
Frequent  exercises  in  repetition  and  declamation  were  main- 
tained. The  liberal  arts  were  always  considered  **  the 
foundation  of  all  the  sciences."  Instruction  in  philosophy 
was  always  reduced  to  the  interpretation  of  the  texts  of  Aris- 
totle. As  to  history,  and  the  sciences  in  general,  no  account 
whatever  was  taken  of  them. 

251.   DEOADfiNCE   OF  THE  UKnTERSFTT  IN  THE  SeVEMTBENTH 

Cemturt.  —  The  reform,  then,  was  insufficient,  and  the 
results  were  bad.  While  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits 
attracted  pupils  in  crowds,  and  while  the  Oratorians  and 
the  Jansenists  reformed  secondary  instruction,  the  colleges 
of  the  University^  remained  mediocre  and  obscure.  Save 
in  rare  exceptions,  there  were  no  professors  of  distinc- 
tion ;  the  education  was  formal,  in  humble  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  there  was  an  abuse  of  abstract 
rules,  of  granunatical  exercises,  of  written  tasks,  and  of 
Latin  composition ;  there  was  no  disposition  to  take  an  ad- 
vance step ;  but  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  new  spirit, 
which  was  indicated  either  by  the  interdiction  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes,  or  by  the  refusal  to  teach  in  the  French 
language;   in  a  word,  there  was  complete  isolation  in  im- 

1  This  refers  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris,  which  must  be  distingniSheO 
from  the  Napoleonic  Uniyersity.  "  The  latter  was  founded  by  a  decree  ol 
Napoleon  L,  March  17, 1808.  It  was  first  called  the  Imperial  UnlTersity, 
and  then  the  Uniyersity  of  France.  It  comprises:  1.  The  facnltiea;*  2.  the 
lyc^es  or  colleges  of  the  State;  3.  the  communal  colleges;  4.  the  primary 
schools.    All  these  are  under  the  direction  of  a  central  administration."  — 

LlTTB& 

*  There  are  now  fiye  Faculties  or  institutions  for  special  instruction,  — 
the  Faculties  of  the  Sciences,  of  Letters,  of  Medicine,  of  Law,  and  of  Theok 
ogy.    (P.) 
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movable  rontine,  and  in  consequence,  decadence,  —  such  is  a 
summary  history  of  the  University  of  Paris  up  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

252.  Thb  Restobatiok  of  Studies  and  Bollin  (1661^ 
1741). — We  must  go  forward  to  the  time  when  RoUin 
taught,  to  observe  a  revival  in  the  studies  of  the  University. 
Several  distinguished  professors,  as  his  master  Hersan,  Pour- 
chot,  and  still  others,  had  prepared  the  way  for  him.  There 
was  then,  from  1680  to  1700,  a  real  rejuvenescence  of 
studies,  which  was  initiated  in  part  by  Rollin. 

Latin  lost  a  little  ground  in  consequence  of  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  French  language  and  the 
national  literature,  which  had  just  been  made  illustrious  by  so 
many  masterpieces.  The  spirit  of  the  Jansenist  methods 
penetrated  the  colleges  of  the  University.  The  Cartesian 
philosophy  was  taught  in  them,  and  a  little  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  explication  of  authors,  and  a  little  less  to 
the  verbal  repetition  of  lessons.  New  ideas  began  to  infil- 
trate into  the  old  citadel  of  scholasticism.  The  question 
came  to  be  asked  if  celibacy  was  indeed  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  teaching  office.  Men  began  to  comprehend 
that  at  least  marriage  was  not  a  reason  for  exclusion. 
Finally,  real  progress  was  made  in  discipline  as  well  as  in 
methods,  and  the  indubitable  proof  of  this  is  the  TreaUae  an 
Studies^  by  RoUm. 

258.  Ths  Treatise  on  Studies.  — Rollin  has  summed  up 
his  educational  experience,  an  experience  of  fifty  years,  in  a 
book  which  has  become  celebrated  under  the  title  of  Treatise 
an  Studies.  The  full  title  of  this  work  was :  De  la  mani^re 
dPenaeigner  et  d^Uudier  les  heUes-lettres  par  rapport  d  V esprit 
et  au  coeur.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  1726,  and 
Ibe  other  two  m  1729. 
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The  Treatise  on  Studies  is  not  like  the  J&mUe^  which  was 
published  twenty  years  later,  a  work  of  venturesome  inquiry 
and  original  novelties ;  but  is  a  faithful  exposition  of  the 
methods  in  use,  and  a  discreet  commentary  on  them.  While 
this  treatise  belongs  by  its  date  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
is  the  pedagogy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  University  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
Bollin  has  collected,  and  of  which  he  has  simply  wished  to 
be  the  reporter.  In  the  Latin  dedication,  which  he  addresses 
to  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he  clearly  defines 
his  intentions  and  his  purpose :  — 

*'  My  first  design  was  to  put  in  writing  and  define  the 
method  of  teaching  which  has  long  been  in  use  among  you, 
and  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  transmitted  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  through  a  sort  of  tradition ;  and  to  erect, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  it,  a  durable  monument  of  the 
rules  and  practice  which  you  have  followed  in  the  instruction 
of  youth,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  in  all  its  integrity, 
the  taste  for  beUes-lettreSy  and  to  preserve  it,  if  possible, 
from  the  injuries  and  the  alterations  of  time.'' 

254.  Different  Opinioks.  —  Bollin  has  always  had  warm 
admirers.  Voltaire  called  the  Treatise  a  book  '^  forever 
useful,"  and  whatever  may  be  our  reservations  on  the  defi- 
ciences,  and  on  the  short  and  narrow  views  of  certain  parts 
of  the  pedagogy  of  RoUin,  we  must  subscribe  to  this  judg- 
ment. But  we  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  accept  the  enthusi- 
astic declarations  of  Villemain,  who  complains  that  the  study 
of  the  Treatise  is  neglected  in  our  time,  '^  as  if  new  methods 
had  been  discovered  for  training  the  intelligence  and  the 
heart"  ;  and  he  adds,  '^  Since  the  Treatise  on  Studies^  not  a 
forward  step  has  been  taken  J*  This  is  to  undervalue  all  the 
earnest  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  two  centuries  by 
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edacators  just  as  profound  as  was  the  ever  timid  and  cautiouB 
Bollin.  When  we  compare  the  precepts  of  the  Treatise  with 
the  reforms  which  the  spirit  of  progress  has  already  effected, 
and  particularly  with  those  which  it  will  effect,  we  are 
astonished  to  hear  Nisard  say :  ^'  In  edacational  matters, 
the  IVecUise  on  Studies  is  the  unique  book,  or  better  still, 
the  book." 

To  put  such  a  burden  of  pompous  praise  on  Bollin  is  to 
compromise  his  real  worth;  and  without  ceasing  to  do 
justice  to  his  wise  and  judicious  spirit,  we  wish  to  employ 
more  discretion  in  our  admiration. 

255.  DnrisioN  of  the  Treatisb  on  Studies.  —  Before 
calling  attention  to  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  TVeoHae 
an  Studies^  let  us  briefly  state  the  object  of  the  eight  books 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  Treatise  opens  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  which 
recites  the  advantages  of  instruction. 

The  title  of  the  first  book  is :  Exercises  which  are  proper 
for  very  young  children;  of  the  education  of  girls,  Rollin 
acknowledges  that  he  treats  only  very  superficially  '^  this 
doable  subject,"  which  is  foreign  to  his  original  plan.  In 
fjEU^t,  the  first  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Studies  contained  but 
seven  books,  and  it  is  only  in  1784  that  he  wrote,  ^'  at  the 
Qigent  requests  and  prayers  of  several  persons,"  that  short 
essay  on  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  which  first  appeared 
under  the  form  of  a  supplement,  and  which  became  the  first 
book  of  the  work  only  in  the  subsequent  editions. 

The  different  subjects  proper  for  training  the  youth  in 
the  public  schools,  that  is,  in  the  colleges,  —  such  is  the 
object  of  the  six  books  which  follow :  Book  11.  Of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  languages;  that  is,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin ; 
Book  in.  Of  poetry;  Book  IV.  Of  rhetoric;  Book  V.  Of 
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ihe  three  kinds  of  eloquence;  Book  VI.  Of  history;  Bo(^ 
VII.  Of  philosophy. 

Book  Yin.,  the  last,  entitled  Of  the  interior  government 
of  schools  and  coUeges^  has  a  particular  character.  It  does 
not  treat  of  stadies  and  intellectual  exercises,  but  of  disci- 
pline and  moral  education.  It  is,  on  all  accounts,  the  most 
original  and  interesting  part  of  RoUin's  work,  and  it  opens 
to  us  the  treasures  of  his  experience.  This  eighth  book  has 
been  justly  called  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Rollin."  That  which 
constitutes  its  merit  and  its  charm  is  that  the  author  here  at 
last  decides  to  be  himself.  He  does  not  quote  the  ancients 
so  much ;  but  he  speaks  in  his  own  name,  and  relates  what 
he  has  done,  or  what  he  has  seen  done. 

256.  General  Reflections  on  Education. — There  is 
little  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Preliminary  Discourse  of 
Rollin.  He  is  but  slightly  successful  in  general  reflections. 
When  he  ventures  to  philosophize,  Rollin  easily  falls  into 
platitudes.  He  has  a  dissertation  to  proye  that  ''study 
giyes  the  mind  more  breadth  and  elevation ;  and  that  study 
gives  capacity  for  business." 

On  the  purpose  of  education,  Rollin,  who  copies  the 
modems  when  he  does  not  translate  from  the  ancients,  is 
content  with  reproducing  the  preamble  of  the  regulations  of 
Henry  IV.,  which  assigned  to  studies  three  purposes :  learn- 
ing, morals  and  manners,  and  religion. 

''  The  happiness  of  kingdoms  and  peoples,  and  particularly 
of  a  Christian  State,  depends  on  the  good  education  of  the 
youth,  where  the  purpose  is  to  cultivate  and  to  polish,  by  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  the  intelligence,  still  rude,  of  the  young, 
and  thus  to  fit  them  for  filling  worthily  the  different  vocations 
to  which  they  are  destined,  without  which  they  will  be  useless 
to  the  State ;  and  finally,  to  teach  them  the  sincere  religioua 


IpnctioM  wUdi  God  reqidras  of  them,  the  iarioUile  attadi- 
jnent  thej  owe  to  their  falheiB  and  notbeiB  juid  to  their 
eoniitiy,  mnd  the  respect  juid  obedjepce  whkh  they  eie  bomd 
to  reoder  priooee  mnd  magkUmtee.'* 


i57.  TamAMT  Siumi Rollin  m  an^aa^  when  he 

trodooes  us  to  the  dsMee  of  the  gfeat  eoOcges  wfacie  he  has 
lived ;  but  ie  snch  leas  so  viieo  he  ipeaks  to  oe  of  little 
children,  idioai  he  has  oerer  acen  near  at  hand.  He  haa 
nerer  known  CbbUt  life,  and  acaroelj  erer  rlsitod  pobiie 
adioola;  and  it  b  throagjbhia  reoolketiona  of  Qaintifian  dat 
he  apeaha  to  na  of  cfafldren. 

There  ia^  then,  bat  Mttle  to  note  in  the  few  pagea  thai  ha 
haa  deroted  to  the  stodiea  of  the  first  jeara,  froai  three  to 
atzoraeven. 

One  of  the  auat  intei  eating  things  we  find  here,  prrhapa, 
ia  the  method  idueh  he  reeoonnenda  for  Icnming  to  read,  ^- 
*^  fte  tjpogrnihie  cabmei  of  da  Maa."  -  It  ia  a  norehj/' 
aaja  the  wiae  &oiQin«  *-  and  it  u  qoite  oonamon  and  natural 
that  we  ahonld  be  6ospkrk«s  of  tida  word  tuyr^y.**  Bnt 
after  the  cxaminatioD,  i^  deddea  in  faTor  of  tbe  aratem  in 
qoaation,  which  conffirti  in  rtmk'ing  of  inatractMi  in  reading, 
anmrthiftg  amVigoni  to  the  wora^  of  an  ajiprcbtsee  wl«>  ia 
learning  to  print.  The  popil  haa  before  fazm  a  tax^.  a£id  on 
tina  table  ia  piawd  a  act  of  pageon-hofea,  -*  logettea.*  w^Adk 
contain  the  leCtexa  of  the  ai-yAabK,  primed  on  carda.  The 
papE  ia  to  aiiiny  on  the  taM;  the  di5ereat  ktierm  needed  to 
tonaUntl  the  words  r«|aBrHi  ^A  biou  Tm  i«:aaoQs  that 
BoDia  giTca  tor  nfyjtaautz^Sa^  ^cm  mess^ad.  antiansfsl  tuffis 
of  which  he  hid  M«n  amii^.  ;#fvr«  tbat  h%  r^  talus  into 
aconmi  the  natnn  of  tli&  *j%^  *mA  Lja  C(Kd  of  %0fil\'A}  :  — 

**Tfaia  metbad  of  jeanLi^r  v^  r*ML  'M«ka  MrT^rb  other 

toatt  vcTf 
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it  is  that  of  being  amusing  and  agreeable,  and  of  not  having 
the  appearance  of  study.  Nothing  is  more  wearisome  or 
tedious  in  infancy  than  severe  mental  effort  while  the  body 
is  in  a  state  of  repose.  With  this  device,  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  not  wearied.  He  need  not  make  a  painful  effort  at 
recollection,  because  the  distinction  and  the  name  of  the 
boxes  strike  his  senses.  He  is  not  constrained  to  a  posture 
that  is  oppressive  by  being  always  tied  to  the  place  where  he 
is  made  to  read.  There  is  free  activity  for  eyes,  hands,  and 
feet.  The  child  looks  for  his  letters,  takes  them  out, 
arranges  them,  overturns  them,  separates  them,  and  finally 
replaces  them  in  their  boxes.  This  movement  is  very  much 
to  his  taste,  and  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  active  and  restless 
disposition  of  that  age.'' 

RoUin  seems  really  to  believe  that  there  'Ms  no  danger  in 
beginning  with  the  reading  of  Latin."  However,  **  for  the 
schools  of  the  poor,  and  for  those  in  the  country,  it  is 
better,"  he  says,  '^  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion  of  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  reading  of 
French." 

It  may  be  thought  that  Rollin  puts  a  little  too  much  into 
the  first  years  of  the  child's  course  of  study.  BefoiiB  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  he  ought  to  have  learned  to  read,  to 
write,  to  be  nourished  on  the  Historical  Catechism  of  Fleury, 
to  know  some  of  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  by  heart,  and  to 
have  studied  French  grammar,  and  geography.  At  least, 
Rollin  requires  that  '^  no  thought,  no  expression,  which  is 
within  the  child's  range,"  shall  be  allowed  to  be  passed  by. 
He  requires  that  the  teacher  speak  little,  and  that  he  make 
the  child  speak  much,  '^  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
duties  and  one  of  those  that  are  the  least  practised."  He 
demands,  above  all  else,  clearness  of  statement,  and  com- 
mends the  use  of  illustrations  and  pictures  in  reading  books. 


"They  an  very  raitable,"  he  Bays,  "  for  striking  tbe  atten* 
tion  of  chOdran,  mad  for  fixing  their  memory ;  Quo  is  prop- 
erly the  writing  of  the  ignorant."  * 

258.  The  Edocation  of  GmLs.  —  The  same  reasons  ex- 
plain the  shortcomings  of  Bollin's  views  on  the  edncatdon  of 
women,  and  the  relative  mediocrity  of  his  ideas  on  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  Living  in  solitnde  and  in  the  celibate 
state,  be  had  no  personal  infomaation  on  these  sabjecta,  and 
BO  he  goes  back  to  Finelon  for  his  ideas  on  the  edncation  of 
women,  and  to  Qnintilian  in  tiie  case  of  children. 

Is  the  study  of  Latin  fit  for  girls  ?  Snob  is  the  first  qnes- 
tkm  which  he  nuaes ;  but  be  baa  the  wisdom  to  answer  it  in 
the  n^^tive,  save  for  "  nuns,  and  also  for  Cbristiao  vitgina 
and  widows."  "There  is  no  difference  in  minds,"  Rollin 
empbatioally  says,  "  tbat  Is  dne  to  sex."  But  he  does  not 
extend  the  consequences  of  tlua  excellent  [oinciple  very  far. 

1  SaTB  onoe,  BoUln  liu  icueely  made  an  alloBlon  to  prfiiuuy  liutnio- 
llMi  pMper,  We  qnote  tUa  pasuge  on  accoont  of  [la  aingQUrlty:  "  Svreial 
ysan  ago  Uwrs  itm  lattodoMd  into  meet  of  ths  schooli  tor  the  poor  In 
Parla  a  'metliuu  whioh  la  very  naefnl  to  tcbolan,  and  whldi  qana  mnA 
tronbla  to  the  taachen.  The  Bchool  l>  divided  Into  MToral  rlennrw  I 
•elect  only  one  of  them,  that  oompoeed  of  ohlldren  who  already  know  how 
to  write  ayllablee ;  the  othen  mnat  be  Judged  by  thU  one.  I  roppoM  that 
the  mbject  of  tba  reading  leeeon  la  Dixit  Domlmu  Domino  mao :  5edt  a 
daztrii  >nel«.  Each  child  prononnoea  one  lyllable,  a«  Di.  HU  oompetilor, 
who  itande  oppoalte,  takM  np  the  next,  Ti%,  and  so  on.  The  whole  olaM  la 
attentlTe ;  for  the  teachsi,  witfaont  warning,  paasee  at  onoe  ttom  the  bead 
o(  tha  Una  to  the  middle,  or  to  the  toot,  and  the  recitation  mtiBt  oontlnne 
without  Intemtption.  If  a  pnpll  makea  a  miitaks  In  some  syllable,  ttk* 
teacher,  wlthont  speaking,  t^n  npon  the  table  with  hie  etick,  and  the  oom- 
pedtor  la  obliged  to  repeat  a«  it  ihonld  be  the  lyUable  tbat  hae  tieeu 
wrongly  prononnced.  It  he  fall  also,  the  next,  npon  a  leoond  r^  of  the 
atiok,  goea  back  to  ths  aame  syllabls,  and  to  on  til]  it  bai  been  prooonnoad 
correotly.  More  than  thirty  yean  ago,  I  saw  with  nnninal  pleaeiti*  tbla 
method  In  niooeahil  operation  at  OrleanB,  where  it  originated  throng  the 
can  and  Indoatry  of  H.  Garot,  who  preaided  otot  Uie  aohotdi  of  thai 
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He  is  content  to  require  of  women  the  four  roles  of  aritii' 
metic ;  orthography,  in  which  he  is  not  over  exacting,  for 
tt  their  ignorance  of  orthography  should  not  be  imputed  to 
them  as  a  crime,  since  it  is  almost  uniyersal  in  their  sex ; " 
aiident  history  and  the  history  of  France,  ^'  which  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  eyery  good  Frenchman  not  to  know."  ^  As  to 
reading,  Bollin  is  quite  as  severe  as  Madame  de  Maintenon : 
'^  The  reading  of  comedies  and  tragedies  may  be  yery  dan- 
gerous for  young  ladies."  He  sanctions  only  Esther  and 
MhcUie.  Music  and  dancing  are  allowed,  but  without  enthu- 
siasm and  with  endless  precautions :  — 

it  An  almost  universal  experience  shows  that  the  study  of 
music  is  an  extraordinary  dissipation." 

'^  I  do  not  know  how  the  custom  of  haying  girls  learn  to 
sing  and  play  on  instruments  at  such  great  expense  has 
become  so  common.  ...  I  hear  it  said  that  as  soon  as  they 
enter  on  life's  duties,  they  make  no  farther  use  of  it." 

259.*  The  Study  of  Fbbnch.  —  Bollin  is  chiefly  preoccu- 
pied with  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages ;  but  he  has  the 
merit,  notwithstanding  his  predilection  for  exercises  in  Latin, 
of  haying  followed  the  example  of  the  Jansenists  so  far  as 
the  importance  accorded  to  the  French  language  is  con- 
cerned. 

**  It  is  a  disgrace,"  he  says,  *'  that  we  are  ignorant  of  our 
own  language ;  and  if  we  are  willing  to  confess  the  truth,  we 
will  almost  all  acknowledge  that  we  have  never  studied  it." 

Bollin  admitted  that  he  was  *^  much  more  proficient  in  the 
study  of  Latin  than  in  that  of  French."  In  the  opening  of 
his  TrecUide^  which  he  wrote  in  French  only  that  he  might 
place  himself  within  the  reach  of  his  young  readers  and  their 
parents,  he  excuses  himself  for  making  a  trial  in  a  kind  of 

1  Bollin  does  not  reqnize  it,  however,  of  young  men. 
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fPfMijF  vfkkh  i8  almoat  new  to  him.  And  in  oongratolating 
Urn  on  his  work,  d'Agnesseaa  wrote,  ^^  Ton  speak  Fren<^ 
ms  if  it  were  your  natiye  tongae."  Such  was  the  Rector  of 
the  University  in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Let  us  think  well  of  him,  therefore,  for  having  so  over- 
come his  own  habits  of  mind  as  to  recommend  the  study  of 
French.  He  would  have  it  learned,  not  only  through  use, 
but  also  *'  through  principles,"  and  would  have  '*  the  genius 
of  the  language  understood,  and  aU  its  beauties  studied." 

BoUin  has  a  high  opinion  of  grammar,  but  would  not 
encourage  a  misuse  of  it:  — 

**  Long-continued  lessons  on  such  dry  matter  might  be- 
come very  tedious  to  pupils.  Short  questions,  regularly 
proposed  each  day  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, in  which  they  themselves  would  be  consulted,  and  in 
which  the  teacher  would  employ  the  art  of  having  them  tell 
what  he  wished  to  make  them  learn,  would  teach  them  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  and,  by  an  insensible  progress,  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  they  would  acquire  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  language." 

It  is  in  the  Treatise  an  Studies  that  we  find  for  the  first 
time  a  formal  list  of  classical  French  authors.  Some  of 
these  are  now  obscure  and  forgotten,  as  the  Bemarkable 
Lives  written  by  Marsolier,  and  the  History  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscrijf^ions  and  BeUes-Lettres^  by  de  Boze ;  but  the  most 
of  them  have  held  their  place  in  our  programmes,  and  the 
Judgments  of  Bollin  have  been  followed  for  two  centuries,  on 
the  Discourse  on  Universal  History^  by  Bossnet,  on  the  works 
of  Boileau  and  Kacine,  and  on  the  Logic  of  Port  Royal. 

Like  all  his  contemporaries,  Rollin  particularly  recom- 
mends Latin  composition  to  his  pupils.  However,  he  has 
spoken  a  word  for  French  composition,  which  should  bear, 
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lint,  on  fables  and  hifltorical  narratiyes,  then  on  exercises  )ft 
epistolary  style,  and  finally,  on  common  things,  descriptions, 
and  short  speeches. 

260.  Gbebk  and  Latin.  —  Bnt  it  is  in  the  teaching  of 
the  ancient  languages  that  Bollin  has  especially  tried  the 
resources  of  his  pedagogic  art.  For  two  centuries,  in  the 
ooll^^s  of  the  University,  his  recommendations  have  been 
followed.  In  Greek,  he  censures  the  study  of  themes,  and 
reduces  the  study  of  this  language  to  the  understanding  of 
authors.  More  of  a  LatLnist  than  of  a  Hellenist,  of  all  the 
arguments  he  offers  to  Justify  the  study  of  Greek,  the  best 
is,  that,  since  the  Renaissance,  Greek  has  always  been 
taught ;  but,  without  great  success,  he  admits :  — 

**  Parents,"  he  says,  ^^  are  but  little  inclined  in  favor  of 
Greek.  They  also  learned  Greek,  they  daim,  in  their  youth, 
and  they  have  retained  nothing  of  it ;  this  is  the  ordinary 
lADgQ&ge  which  indicates  that  one  has  not  forgotten  much  of 
it." 

But  Latin,  which  it  does  not  sufiSce  to  learn  to  read,  but 
which  must  be  written  and  spoken,  is  the  object  of  all 
BoUin's  care,  who,  on  this  point,  gives  proof  of  consummate 
experience.  Like  the  teachers  of  Port  Royal,  he  demands 
that  there  shall  be  no  abuse  of  themes  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  recommends  the  use  of  oral  themes,  but  he  holds  firmly 
to  version,  and  to  the  explication  of  authors :  — 

*'  Authors  are  like  a  living  dictionary,  and  a  speaking 
grammar,  whereby  we  learn,  through  experience,  the  very 
force  and  the  true  use  of  words,  of  phrases,  and  of  the  rules 
of  syntax." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze  the  parts  of  the  TreoHae 
an  Studies  which  relate  to  poetics  and  rhetoric,  and  which 
are  the  code,  now  somewhat  antiquated,  of  Latin  verse  and 
pKMe.    Bollin  brings  to  bear  on  this  theme  great  professional 
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sagacity,  but  also  a  spirit  of  narrowness.  He  condemns 
ancient  mythology,  and  excludes,  as  dangerous,  the  French 
poets,  save  some  rare  exceptions.  He  claims  that  the  tme 
use  of  poetry  belongs  to  religion.  He  has  no  conception  of 
the  salutary  and  wholesome  influence  which  the  beauties  of 
poetry  and  eloquence  can  exercise  over  the  spirit. 

261.  BoLLiN  THB  HisTOBi^N.  —  BolUu  hss  made  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  historian.  Frederick  II.  compares  him  to  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Chateaubriand  has  emphatically  called  him  the 
**  F^nelon  of  History.''  Montesquieu  himself  has  pleasantly 
said:  '^  A  noble  man  has  enchanted  the  public  through  his 
works  on  history ;  it  is  heart  which  speaks  to  heart ;  we  feel 
a  secret  satisfaction  in  hearing  virtue  speak ;  he  is  the  bee  of 
France." 

Modem  criticism  has  dealt  justly  with  these  exaggerations. 
The  thirteen  volumes  of  his  Ancient  HisUyry^  which  Bollin 
published,  from  1780  to  1788,  are  scarcely  read  to-day.  His 
great  defect  as  an  historian  is  his  lack  of  erudition  and  of 
the  critical  spirit ;  he  accepts  with  credulity  every  fable  and 
every  legend. 

We  are  to  recollect,  however,  that  as  professor  of  history 
—  and  in  truth  he  pretended  to  be  only  this  —  Rollin  has 
greater  worth  than  as  an  historian.  He  knew  how  to  intro- 
duce into  the  exposition  of  facts  great  simplicity  and  great 
facility.  And  especially  he  attempted  to  draw  from  events 
their  moral  lesson.  '^  We  ought  not  to  forget,"  says  a 
German  of  our  time,  ^'  that  Rollin  has  never  made  any 
personal  claim  to  be  considered  an  investigator  in  historical 
study,  but  that  the  purpose  he  had  chiefly  in  view  was  educa- 
tional. As  he  was  the  flrst  to  introduce  the  study  of  history 
into  French  colleges  (this  is  true  only  of  the  colleges  of 
the  University),  he  sought  to  remedy  the  complete  absence 
of  historical  reading  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young. 
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This  is  a  great  ednoational  feat ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  his 
worlu  are  of  a  nature  to  give  to  the  young  of  all  nations  a 
real  taste  for  the  study  of  history,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  yivid  oonceptioQ  of  the  different  epochs,  and  of  the  life  of 
nations/'  ^ 

262.  The  Tsachino  of  History.  —  Howeyer,  considered 
simply  as  a  professor  of  history,  Bollin  is  far  from  being 
irreproachable.  Doubtless  it  is  good  to  moralise  on  history, 
and  to  make  of  it,  as  he  says,  **  a  school  of  enduring  glory 
and  real  grandenr.**  But  is  not  historical  accuracy  neces- 
sarily compromised,  and  is  there  not  danger  of  mi^ng  the 
subject  puerile,  when  the  teacher  is  guided  exdusiyely  by 
the  idea  of  moral  edification? 

Another  grayer  fault  in  Bollin  is  that  he  systematically 
omits  the  history  of  France,  and  with  it,  all  modem  history. 
In  this  respect,  he  falls  below  the  Oratory,  Port  Boyal, 
Bossuet,  F^nelon,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  is  inter* 
esting  to  obserye,  moreover,  that  Bollin  recognizes  the  utility 
of  the  study  of  national  history,  but  his  excuse  for  omitting 
it  is  the  lack  of  time :  — 

**  I  do  not  speak  of  the  history  of  France.  ...  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  find  time,  during  the  r^ular  course  of 
instruction,  to  make  a  place  for  this  study ;  but  I  am  fhr 
from  considering  it  as  of  no  importance,  and  I  observe  with 
regret  that  it  is  neglected  by  many  persons  to  whom,  never- 
theless, it  would  be  very  useful,  not  to  say  necessary. 
When  I  say  this,  it  is  myself  that  I  criticise  first,  for  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  not  given  sufiScient  attention  to  it, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  being  in  some  sort  a  stranger  in  my 
own  country  after  having  traversed  so  many  others.'' 

1  Doctor  Wolker,  quoted  by  Cadet,  in  his  edition  of  Rollin,  Pwis,  18891 
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SS8.  PlBiLOMMnEnr.  —  It  is  mcyrsl  edification  that  RolUn 
■6^8  in  philosophical  stadies,  as  in  historical  studies.  With 
but  litde  competence  in  these  matters,  he  admits  that  he  has 
applied  himself  only  very  superficially  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  He  knows,  however,  the  yalue  of  ethics  and 
logic,  which  govern  the  morals  and  perfect  the  mind;  of 
physics,  which  furnishes  us  a  mass  of  interesting  knowl- 
edge ;  and  finally,  of  metaphysics,  which  fortifies  the  religious 
sentiment.  The  ethics  of  antiquity  seems  to  him  worthy  of 
attention;  it  is,  in  his  view,  the  introduotioa  to  Christian 
ethics. 

264.  ScncNTiFic  Instbuotion.— BoUin  has  given  us  a  com- 
pendium of  astronomy,  of  physics,  and  of  natural  history. 
Without  doubt  his  essays  have  but  a  moderate  value. 
BoUin's  knowledge  is  often  inexact,  and  his  general  ideas 
are  narrow.  He  is  capable  of  believing  that ''  nature  entire 
is  made  for  man."  But  yet  he  deserves  some  credit  for  hav- 
ing comprehended  the  part  that  the  observation  of  the  sensi- 
ble world  ought  to  play  in  education :  — 

*^  I  call  children* 8  physics  a  study  of  nature  which  requires 
scarcely  anything  but  eyes,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  is 
within  the  reach  of  aU  sorts  of  persons,  and  even  of  children. 
It  consists  in  making  ourselves  attentive  to  the  objects  which 
nature  presents  to  us,  to  consider  them  with  care,  and  to 
admire  their  different  beauties;  but  without  searching  into 
their  secret  causes,  which  comes  within  the  province  of  the 
physics  of  the  scientist 

*^  I  say  that  even  children  are  capable  of  this,  for  they  have 
eyes,  and  are  not  wanting  in  curiosity.  They  wish  to  know ; 
they  are  inquisitive.  It  is  only  necessary  to  awaken  and 
nourish  in  them  the  desire  to  learn  and  to  know,  which  is 
latoral  to  all  men.    This  study*  moreover,  if  it  may  be  sq 
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called,  far  from  being  painful  and  tedioas,  affords  only 
pleasure  and  amusement ;  it  may  take  the  place  of  recrea- 
tion, and  ordinarily  ought  not  to  take  place  save  in  playing. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  much  knowledge  of  things  children 
might  gain,  if  we  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
occasions  which  they  furnish  for  the  purpose." 

265.  The  Educative  Character  op  Bollik's  Pedagoot. 
—  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  Bollin's  exclusive  purpose 
was  to  make  Latinists  and  literary  men.  I  know  very  well 
that  he  himself  has  said  that  ^^to  form  the  taste  was  his 
principal  aim."  Nevertheless,  he  has  thought  of  other 
things,  —  moral  qualities  not  less  than  intellectual  endow- 
ments. He  wished  to  train  at  once  *'the  heart  and  the 
intellect."  With  him,  instruction  in  all  its  phases  takes  an 
educative  turn.  He  esteems  knowledge  only  because  it  leads 
to  virtue.  In  the  explication  of  authors,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  morality  of  their  thoughts,  at  least  as  much 
as  to  their  literary  beauty.  The  maxims  and  examples  which 
their  writings  contain  should  be  skillfully  put  in  relief,  so 
that  these  readings  may  become  moral  lessons  not  less  than 
studies  in  rhetoric.  To  sum  up  in  a  word,  BoUin  follows  the 
tradition  of  the  Jansenists,  and  not  that  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus. 

266.  CHRisTiANrrr  of  Bollin.  —  Bollin,  though  perse- 
cuted for  his  Jansenist  tendencies,  was  a  fervent  Christian. 
^' A  Roman  probity"  did  not  suffice  for  him;  he  desired  a 
Christian  virtue.  Consequently,  he  requires  that  religious 
instruction  should  form  a  part  of  every  lesson.  A  regulation 
which  dates  from  his  rectorship  required  that  the  scholar  in 
each  class  should  leam  and  recite  each  day  one  or  more 
maxima  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  custom  haa 
been  maintained  to  this  day.    Bollin  knew,  moreover,  thai 
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tbe  best  meanB  of  inapiring  piety  is  to  preach  by  example, 
and  to  be  pious  one's  self :  — 

**  To  make  true  Christians,  —  this  is  the  end  and  purpose  of 
the  education  of  children ;  all  the  rest  but  fulfills  the  pur- 
pose of  means.  ^ .  .  When  a  teacher  has  received  this  spirit, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.  .  .  ." 

The  religious  spirit  of  Bollin  comes  to  view  on  each  page 
of  his  book :  — 

**  It  remains  for  me,"  he  says,  in  concluding  his  preface, 
*^  to  pray  Grod,  in  whose  hands  we  all  are,  we  and  our  dis- 
courses, to  deign  to  bless  my  good  intentions." 

267.  Iktebior  Discipline  op  the  Colleges. — The  part 
of  the  TrecUiae  on  Studies  which  has  preserved  the  most 
interest,  and  which  will  be  studied  with  the  most  profit,  is 
certainly  that  which  treats  of  tJie  interior  government  oj 
schools  and  coUeges.  Here,  though  he  does  not  completely 
divest  himself  of  his  method  of  borrowings,  and  references 
to  the  authority  of  others,  and  though  he  is  especially  under 
the  influence  of  Locke,  whose  wise  advice  on  rewards  and 
punishments  he  reproduces  almost  verbatim,  Bollin  makes 
use  of  a  long  personal  experience.  We  have  charged  him 
with  not  knowing  the  little  child.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
knows  exactly  what  scholars  a  little  older  are,  —  children 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  And  he  not  only  knows 
them,  but  he  loves  them  tenderly.  He  gives  them  this  testi- 
mony, which  affection  alone  can  explain,  that  he  has  always 
found  them  reasonable. 

268.     EinTMERATION    OP  THE   QUBSTIOKS  TREATED    BY  BOL- 

Liv.  — To  give  an  idea  of  this  part  of  the  Treatise j  the  best 
way  is  to  reproduce  the  titles  of  the  thirteen  articles  com- 
posing the  chapter  entitled  Cfeneral  Counsels  on  the  Eduo(^ 
Hon  of  the  Young  c^^ 
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I.  What  end  shoald  be  proposed  in  edaeation  ?  II.  How 
to  study  the  character  of  children  in  order  to  become  able  to 
instruct  them  properly.  III.  How  at  once  to  gain  authority 
over  children.  IV.  How  to  become  loved  and  feared. 
V.  Punishments:  1.  Difficulties  and  dangers  in  puni8li« 
ments ;  2.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  punishments.  VI.  Bep' 
rimands:  1.  Occasion  for  reprimanding;  2.  Time  for 
making  the  reprimand ;  8.  Manner  of  reprimanding.  VH. 
Reasoning  with  children.  Stimulating  them  with  the  sense 
of  honor.  Making  use  of  commendation,  rewardSt  and 
caresses.  VIII.  How  to  train  children  to  be  truthful. 
IX.  How  to  train  children  to  politeness,  to  cleanliness,  and 
to  exactness.  X.  How  to  make  study  attractive.  XI.  How 
to  give  rest  and  recreation  to  children.  XII.  How  to  train 
the  young  to  goodness  by  instruction  and  example.  Xin. 
Piety,  religion,  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  children. 

269.  Public  Education.  —  Rollin  does  not  definitely  ex- 
press himself  on  the  superiority  of  public  education.  He 
does  not  dare  give  formal  advice  to  parents ;  but  he  brings 
forward  the  advantages  of  the  common  life  of  colleges  with 
so  much  force,  that  it  is  very  evident  that  he  prefers  it  to 
a  private  education.  Let  it  be  noted,  besides,  that  he 
accepts  on  his  own  account  **  the  capital  maxim  of  the 
ancients,  that  children  belong  more  to  the  State  than  to 
their  parents." 

270.  The  Rod.  —  In  the  matter  of  disdplme,  BoUin 
leans  rather  to  the  side  of  mildness.  However,  he  does  not 
dare  pronounce  himself  absolutely  against  the  use  of  the  rod. 
That  which  in  particular  causes  him  to  hesitate,  which  gives 
him  scruples,  which  prevents  him  flrom  expressing  a  censiire 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  which  never  rises  to 
his  lips,  is  that  there  are  certain  texts  of  the  Bible  whow 
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liiterparetetion  is  fkTorable  to  the  use  of  the  rod.  It  is  inter* 
esttng  to  notice  how,  in  a  strait  between  his  sentiments  as  a 
dodle  Christian  and  his  instincts  towards  mildness,  the  good 
and  timid  Bollin  tries  to  find  a  less  rigorous  meaning  in  the 
sacred  text,  and  to  convince  himself  that  the  Bible  does  not 
•ay  what  it  seems  to  say.  After  many  hesitations,  he  finally 
ocHnes  to  the  condnsion  that  corporal  chastisements  are  per- 
mitted, but  that  they  are  not  to  be  employed  save  in  ex- 
treme and  desperate  cases ;  and  this  is  also  the  conclusion 
of  Locke. 

271.  PiTifiSHXEiiTS  IN  General.  —  Bnt  how  many  wise 
counsels  on  punishments,  and  on  the  precautions  that  must 
be  taken  when  we  punish  or  reprimand  I  One  should  refhiin 
lh>m  punishing  a  child  at  the  moment  he  commits  his  fault, 
because  this  might  then  exasperate  him  and  provoke  him  to 
new  breaches  of  duty.  Let  the  master  be  cool  when  he 
punishes,  and  avoid  the  anger  which  discredits  his  authority. 
The  whole  of  this  excellent  code  of  scholastic  discipline  might 
be  quoted  with  profit.  Bollin  is  reason  and  good  sense  itself 
when  he  guides  and  instructs  the  teacher  as  to  his  relations 
with  the  pupil.  Doubtless  the  most  of  these  precepts  are  not 
new ;  but  when  they  come  from  the  mouth  of  Bollin,  there 
Is  something  added  to  them  which  I  cannot  describe,  but 
which  gives  to  the  most  threadbare  advice  the  authority  of 
personal  experience. 

272.  CoircLUSiOM.  —  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  other 
precepts  of  Bollin.  The  text  must  be  consulted  for  his 
reflections  on  plays,  recreations,  the  means  of  making  study 
attractive,  and  on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  child's 
reason  betimes,  and  of  explaining  to  him  why  one  does  this 
or  that.  In  this  last  part  of  the  Treaiise  (m  Studies  there  is 
a  complete  infknt  psychology  which  is  lacking  neither  in 
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keenness  nor  in  penetration.  In  particular,  there  is  a  code 
of  moral  discipline  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
to  educators,  and  to  all  those  who  desire,  in  the  words  of 
BoUin,  ^*  to  train  at  once  the  heart  and  the  mind  "  of  the 
young.  BoUin  has  worked  for  virtue  even  more  than  for 
science.  His  works  are  less  literary  productions  than  works 
on  morals,  and  the  author  himself  is  the  perfect  expression 
of  what  can  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  young  by  the 
Christian  spirit  allied  to  the  university  spirit. 

[278.  Analttical  SuHMABT.  —  1.  The  characteristic  fact 
disclosed  by  this  study  is  the  very  slow  rate  at  which  prog- 
ress in  education  takes  place.  There  is  also  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  lesson  which  has  reappeared  from  time  to  time, 
that  education  follows  in  the  wake  of  new  and  general 
movements  in  human  thought. 

2.  A  more  specific  fact  is  the  extreme  conservatism  of 
universities,  or  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  to  tradi- 
tions. The  question  is  suggested  whether,  after  all,  the 
conservative  habit  of  the  university  does  not  best  befit  its 
judicial  functions. 

8.  In  the  elbowing  of  the  classics  by  history  and  French, 
we  see  the  rise  of  innovations  which  have  become  embodied 
in  the  modem  university. 

4.  A  new  factor  in  the  higher  education  is  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State,  as  opposed  to  the  historical  domination  of 
the  Church.  In  the  reform  of  the  University  of  Paris  the 
State  became  an  educator. 

5.  There  is  evidence  of  some  progress  in  the  historical 
struggle  towards  the  conception  that  woman  has  equal 
rights  with  man  in  the  benefits  of  education.] 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OATHOUOIBM  Aim  PBIfiCABY  INSTBUOTIOK.  —  LA  8ALLB 
AND  THB  BBETHEBN  OF  THE  CHBISTIAK  SCHOOLS. 

STATS  OF  FKIMABT  nrSTBUOTIOir  Of  THB  SXYBHTBXNTH  OXHTUBT ; 
DtMIA  AHD  THS  IKFAirT  SCHOOLS  OF  LYONS ;  CLAUDS  JOLT, 
DIBBCTOB  OF  THB  FBIMABT  SCHOOLS  OF  PABIS;  THB  BOOK  OF 
THB  FABISH  SCHOOL;  LA  SALLB  (1061-1710)  AND  THB  CHBI8TIAH 
schools;  LIFB  and  CHABACTBB  of  la  SALLB ;  ASCBTIO  TBB- 
DBNGIBS;  FOUNDATION  OF  THB  IN8TITUTB  OF  THB  BBBTHBBB 
(1684);  THB  IDBA  OF  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS;  THB  IDBA  OF  GBATUITOUS 
AND      GOMFULSOBT      INSTBUCTION ;       FBOFBSSIONAL      IMSTBUCTION; 

conduct  of  thb  chbistlin  schools;  8uccb8sitb  bditions; 
abusb  of  school  bbgulations ;  ditision  of  thb  conduct; 
intbbiob  obganization  of  thb  schools;  simultanbous  in- 
stbuction; what  was  lbabnbd  in  thb  chbistian  schools; 
mbthod  of  tbaching  ;  thb  chbistian  ciyltltt ;  cobpobal 
chastisbmbnts ;  bbpbimands ;  pbnancbs ;  thb  fbbulb ;  thb 
bod;  bbwabds;  mutual  bspionaob;  obnbbal  oonolusiob; 
analytical  summaby. 


274.  The  State  of  Fbiicart  Instruction  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Centurt.  —  It  does  not  form  a  part  of  our  plan  to 
follow  from  day  to  day  the  small  increments  of  progress  and 
the  slow  development  of  the  primary  schools  of  France; 
bat  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  essential  fsLCts  and  to 
the  important  dates. 

The  Catholic  Church,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  did  not  altogether  renounce  her  interest  in  popu- 
lar instruction.  She  took  measures,  without  doubt,  to  evan- 
the  poor  people,  and  sometimes  ^^  even  to  teaoh  them 
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how  to  read  and  write."  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  organiza- 
tion  of  the  Christian  schools,  by  La  Salle,  no  serious  effort 
was  made.  Some  religious  foundations  establish  gratuitous 
schools  in  many  places,  —  charity  sehoohy  —  but  no  compre- 
hensive purpose  directs  these  establishments.  Conflicts  of 
prerogative  among  certain  independent  colleagues,  as  that 
between  the  writing-masters  and  the  masters  of  the  infant 
schools  placed  under  the  direct  authorit}'  of  the  precentor,  or 
among  the  rectors  and  the  tutors  (^^dtres),  that  is,  the 
assistants  of  the  bishops  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  —  such  dissensions  came  still  further  to  defeat  the 
good  intentions  of  individuals,  and  to  embarrass  the  feeble 
movement  that  was  exerted  in  favor  of  popular  mstruction. 
For  example,  towards  1680,  the  writing-masters  attempted 
to  prevent  the  masters  of  the  primary  schools  ^  from  giving 
writing  lessons,  at  least,  from  giving  their  pupils  any  copies 
except  nuynosyUables ;  and  a  decree  of  Parliament  is  neces- 
sary to  re-establish  the  liberty  —  and  then  under  certain 
restrictions  —  of  teaching  to  write. 

*'  Christian  instruction  was  neglected,  not  to  say  dishon- 
ored," is  the  statement  of  contemporaries.  The  chOdren 
who  attended  the  schools  of  the  poor  were  subjected  to  pub- 
lic contempt.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  on  their  caps  a 
distinctive  badge.  In  brief,  far  firom  progressing,  primary 
instruction  was  rather  ii^  a  state  of  decadence. 

275.  DiioA  Ain>  thb  Pbimart  Schools  of  Lyons. — 
Among  the  progressive  men  who  struggled  against  this 
unhappy  state  of  affairs,  and  who  tried  to  develop  the 
Catholic  schools,  we  must  mention,  before  La  Salle,  Mmia, 

1  Petitei  4cole9.  This  is  the  term  oommonly  applied  to  primaxy  sohoola 
at  this  period.  By  the  Jansenists  this  term  was  used  in  a  more  distinctiya 
lense,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  translated  it  *'  little  Sobools"  In  Chap^ 
Vn.    (P.) 
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a  priest  of  Lyons,  who,  in  1666,  founded  the  Congregation 
of  the  Brethren  of  Saint  Charles,  for  the  instmction  of  poor 
children.  The  Institute  of  La  Salle  was  not  organized  till 
eighteen  years  later,  in  1684.  In  1668,  having  addressed 
to  the  provosts  Of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Lyons  a 
warm  appeal,  his  PropoBolafor  the  establishment  of  Christian 
echoola  far  the  instruction  of  the  poor^  IMmia  obtained  an 
annual  grant  of  two  hundred  livres.  In  1675  he  was 
charged  by  "express  command"  of  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons  '*  with  the  management  and  direction  of  the  schools 
of  that  city  and  diocese,"  and  drew  up  a  body  of  school 
regulations  which  was  quoted  as  a  model.^  For  the  method 
of  "teaching  to  read,  of  learning  the  catechism,  of  cor- 
recting children,  and  similar  things,"  D^mia  conformed  to 
the  book  known  as  the  Parish  School  (Ecole  paroissidle)^  of 
which  we  shall  presently  say  a  word.  He  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  proceed  "  to  the  examination  of  the  religion,  the 
ability,  and  the  good  morals,  of  the  persons  who  proposed 
to  teach  school."  But,  what  was  of  greater  moment,  he 
established,  for  preparing  and  training  them,  a  sort  of  semi- 
nary. 

A  few  quotations  will  give  an  idea  of  IMmia's  zeal  in  the 
establishment  of  Christian  schools. 

"This  establishment  is  of  such  importance  and  of  so 
great  utility,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  political  organiza- 
tion which  is  more  worthy  of  the  care  and  the  watchfulness 
of  the  magistrates,  since  on  it  depend  our  peace  and  public 
tranquillity.  The  poor,  not  having  the  means  of  educating 
their  children,  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  their  obligations. 
•  .  .  Thus  we  see,  with  keen  displeasure,  that  such  an  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor  is  totally  neglected, 
although  it  is  the  most  important  interest  of  the  State,  of 

1  See  the  Ledures  p4dagogique».   Hachette,  18S8;  p.  IS(K 
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which  they  oomprifle  the  largest  part;  and,  although  it  is 
quite  as  necessary,  and  even  more  so,  to  maintain  public 
schools  for  them,  as  to  support  colleges  for  the  children  of 
families  in  good  circumstances.  •  .  ." 

276.  Clauds  Jolt.  —  In  1676,  Claude  Joly,  precentor  of 
Notre  Dame,  *^  collator,  director,  and  judge  of  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city,  the  suburbs,  and  the  outskirts  of  Paris," 
published  his  Christian  and  Moral  Caunsda  for  the  Inatnu:Uon 
of  Children.  There  is  but  little  to  gather  from  this  work, 
where  the  author  is  so  forgetAil  of  elementary  instruction  as 
to  speak  only  of  secondary  instruction  and  of  the  educa- 
tion of  princes.  What  most  concerns  Claude  Joly  is  to  put 
in  force  the  regulations  which  forbid  the  association  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  was 
for  a  long  time  an  absolute  principle  in  France.  D^mia,  in 
article  nine  of  his  regulations,  restores  the  ordinance  of  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  ''which  forbids  school-masters  to 
admit  girls,  and  school-mistresses  to  admit  boys."  Rollin 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Claude  Joly,  in  the  capacity  of 
chief  precentor,  bluntly  claimed  his  sovereign  rights  in  the 
matter  of  primary  instruction :  — 

''  We  shall  contest  the  power  claimed  by  the  rectors  of 
Paris  to  control  the  schools,  under  the  name  and  pretext  of 
charity,  without  the  permission  of  the  chief  precentor,  to 
whom  alone  belongs  this  power.  To  him,  also,  belongs  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  schools  of  the  religious  and  secu- 
lar communities.  We  shall  disclose,  besides,  the  attempts 
of  writers  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  orthography, 
which  belongs  only  to  good  grammarians,  that  is,  to  the 
masters  of  the  little  schools." 

We  see  to  what  petty  questions  of  prerogative  was  sacri- 
ficed, in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great  cause  of  populax 
instruction. 
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277.  Thb  Book  of  the  Pabish  School. — Under  the 
titley  2^  Parish  School^  or  the  Manner  of  Properly  Inatruct* 
ing  the  Children  in  the  Little  Schools^  a  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Paris  had  written,  in  1655,  a  school  manual,  often  re- 
printed,^  which  became  the  general  standard  of  the  schools 
during  the  years  that  followed,  and  which  gives  an  exact 
idea  of  what  was  narrow  and  poorly  defined  in  the  primary 
instruction  of  that  period. 

The  anthor  of  the  Parish  School  does  not  have  a  high 
opinion  of  the  office  of  the  teacher,  which  he  regards  as  an 
employment  wUhoui  lustre^  without  pleasure^  and  without 
interest.  He  does  not  expect  great  results  from  instructlooy 
of  which  he  is  pleased  to  say,  that  it  is  not  completely  useless* 
It  is  true  that  instruction  is  reduced  to  a  very  few  things,  — 
reading,  writing,  and  counting.  To  this  the  author  adds 
religion  and  politeness. 

Let  us  observe  in  particular,  that  the  prognunme  of  the 
parish  school  also  comprises  the  principles  of  the  Latin  ton- 
guage.  The  primary  school  of  that  period  was  still  con- 
founded with  the  college  of  secondary  instruction;  the 
ancient  languages  and  rhetoric  were  taught  in  it.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  master's  books,  drawn  up  by  the  author  of 
the  Ptirish  School^  we  find  a  Greek  grammar.  In  the  classes, 
the  reading  of  Latin  precedes  the  reading  of  French. 

Some  good  advice  in  practical  pedagogy  might  be  extracted 
from  the  first  part  of  the  work,  especially  on  the  duties  of  a 
school-master,  on  the  power  of  example,  and  on  the  necessity 
of  knowing  the  disposition  of  pupils.  But  how  many  art- 
less assertions  and  mischievous  precepts,  in  that  school  code 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  near  presence  of  the  grand  cen- 
tury!    The  Parish  School  complains  that  the  scholars  eat 

too  much  bread:  — 

^ 

1  We  have  before  vm  the  edition  of  1722. 
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*'  The  chUdren  of  Paris,  as  a  rale,  eat  a  great  deal  of 
bread.  This  food  stupefies  the  mind,  and  very  often  makes 
them,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  incapable  of  learning. 
Omnis  repletio  ma2a,  panis  vero  pessima.**  A  serious  mat- 
ter is  that  espionage  is  not  only  authorized,  but  is  encouraged 
and  organized :  — 

'^The  master  will  select  two  of  the  most  reliable  and 
intelligent  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  disorders  and  the 
improprieties  of  the  school  and  the  church.  They  shall 
write  the  names  of  the  offenders,  and  of  those  guilty  of 
improprieties,  on  pieces  of  paper  or  on  tablets,  to  be  given 
to  the  master.     These  ofiAcers  shall  be  called  observers.*^ 

278.  La  Salle  (1651-1719)  and  the  CHRisnAir  Schools. 
—  The  reading  of  the  Parish  School  prepares  us  the  better 
to  comprehend  the  work  of  La  Salle.  K  one  were  in  any 
degree  tempted  to  depreciate  the  Institute  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  it  would  suffice,  to  counteract  this 
disposition,  to  contrast  the  reforms  of  La  Salle,  however 
insufficient  they  may  be,  with  the  real  state  of  the  schools  of 
that  period.  To  be  equitably  Judged,  human  institutions 
ought  to  be  replaced  in  their  setting  and  in  their  environ- 
ment. It  is  easy  to-day  to  formulate  charges  against  the 
P^agogy  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools.  But 
considered  in  their  time,  and  compared  with  what  existed, 
or  rather  with  what  did  not  exist,  the  establishments  of  La 
Salle  deserve  the  esteem  and  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of 
instruction.  They  represent  the  first  systematic  effort  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  organize  popular  instruction.  What  the 
Jesuits  did  in  the  matter  of  secondary  instruction,  with  im- 
mense resources  and  for  pupils  who  paid  them  for  their 
efforts.  La  Salle  attempted  in  primary  instruction,  through 
a  thousand  obstacles  and  for  pupils  who  did  not  pay. 
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279.  Life  and  Chabacteb  of  La  Salle.  —  We  shall  have 
to  ditioiBe  in  the  most  of  its  principles  and  in  many  details 
of  its  practioe,  the  educational  institute  of  La  Salle.  But 
that  which  merits  an  admiration  without  reserve  is  the 
professional  zeal  of  the  founder  of  the  order,  the  daunt- 
less spirit  of  improvement  which  he  displayed  in  the 
organization  of  his  schools,  and  in  the  recruitment  of 
his  teachers;  it  is  also  his  tenacious  zeal  which  was  dis- 
couraged neither  by  the  jealous  opposition  of  corporations, 
the  writing-masters  for  example,  nor  by  the  inexplicable 
opposition  of  the  clergy ;  and,  finally,  it  is  the  indefatiga- 
ble devotion  of  a  beautiful  life  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
instruction,  which  was  a  long  series  of  efforts  and  sacrifices. 

At  an  early  hour.  La  Salle  had  given  proofs  of  the  energy 
of  his  character.  Weak  and  sickly,  he  was  obliged  to 
struggle  against  the  infirmities  of  his  constitution.  To 
overcome  sleep,  and  to  prolong  his  studious  vigils,  he 
sometimes  kneeled  on  sharp  stones,  and  sometimes  he  placed 
in  front  of  him,  upon  his  study-table,  a  board  fitted  with 
iron  points,  against  which  his  head  would  strike  as  soon  as 
fatigue  made  him  doze  and  he  leaned  forward.  Canon  of 
the  chapter  of  Reims  in  1667,  ordained  priest  in  1678,  he 
resigned  his  prebendship  in  1688,  and,  voluntarily  making 
himself  poor,  in  order  to  approach  those  whose  souls  he 
would  save,  he  renounced  his  whole  patrimony,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  his  friends,  who  treated  him  as  a  madman. 

280.  Ascetic  Tendencies.  —  But  it  is  not  a  disinterested 
love  of  the  people,  it  is  not  the  thought  of  their  moral  regen- 
eration, and  of  their  intellectual  progress,  which  animated 
and  sustained  the  efforts  of  La  Salle.  His  purpose  was 
above  all  else  religious.  He  pushed  devotion  even  to  asceti-' 
cism.    Li  his  childhood,  while  he  still  lived  at  home,  he 
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came  to  have  a  sense  of  onrestin  the  parlors  of  his  motlier; 
and  one  evening,  as  his  biographers  relate,  while  those  about 
bim  were  engaged  in  mosic,  or  were  talking  on  worldly  mat- 
ters, he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  aunts,  and 
said  to  her,  *'  Madam,  relate  to  me  the  life  of  one  of  the 
saints."  He  himself  was  a  saint,  though  the  Church  did  not 
think  him  worthy  of  this  venerable  title.  In  his  youth  he 
passed  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and  slept  on  boards.  All  his 
life  he  was  severe  to  himself  and  also  to  others,  considering 
abstinence  and  privations  as  the  regimen  of  the  Christian. 
His  adversaries,  at  different  times,  imputed  this  to  him  as  a 
crime.  He  was  represented  as  a  hardened  man,  pushing  his 
ascetic  requirements  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty.  To  appease 
their  anger,  he  removed  penances  and  bodily  inflictions  from 
his  institution,  but  he  maintained  them  for  himself,  and  con- 
tinued his  life  of  voluntary  suffering.  Heroic  virtues,  it  may 
be;  but  it  may  be  added  also,  an  unfortunate  disposition 
tor  a  teacher  of  children.  We  distrust,  in  advance,  a  system 
of  teaching  whose  beginning  was  so  sad,  whose  fomider 
inclosed  his  life  within  so  narrow  an  horizon,  and  which,  at 
first,  was  illuminated  by  no  rays  of  gladness  and  good 
humor. 

281.  FouKDATiONS  OP  THE  INSTITUTE. — The  Institute  of 
the  Brethren  was  founded  in  1684,  but  it  was  not  sanctioned 
by  pontifical  authority  and  royal  power  till  forty  years  later> 
in  1724. 

We  shall  not  recite  at  full  length  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
first  years  of  the  Institute.  We  simply  state  that  La  Salle 
inaugurated  his  work  by  offering  hospitality  in  his  own  house 
to  several  poor  teachers.  In  1679  he  opened  at  Reims  a 
school  for  boys.  In  1684  he  imposed  on  his  disciples  vows 
of  stabilUy  and  obedience^  and  prescribed  their  costume.  In 
1688  he  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  found  schools  there,  and 
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it  was  here  in  particular,  as  he  himself  says,  that  ^'  he  saw 
himself  persecuted  by  the  men  from  whom  he  expected  help." 
In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  his  enterprise  prospered,  and 
when  he  died,  in  1720,  the  Institute  of  the  Brethren  already 
counted  a  large  number  of  establishments  for  primary  in- 
struction. 

282.  The  Idea  of  Nobmal  Schools. — We  know  how 
the  teaching  force  was  then  recruited.  In  Paris,  if  we  may 
believe  Pourchot,  the  chief  precentor,  Claude  Joly,  was 
obliged  to  employ,  for  the  direction  of  schools,  old-clothes- 
men, innkeepers,  cooks,  masons,  wig-makers,  puppet- 
players —  the  list  might  be  continued.  In  1682  Marie 
Moreau,  a  teacher,  was  sent  by  Bossuet  to  keep  the  school 
at  Fert^-Graucher.  The  rector  of  the  place,  in  his  capacity 
as  tutor  {4coldtre)^  wishing  to  ascertain  her  competence, 
subjected  her  to  an  examination,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  account :  — 

^^1.  He  asked  her  if  she  could  read,  and  she  replied  that 
she  read  passably  well,  but  not  well  enough  to  teach. 

^'  2.  He  gave  her  a  pen  to  mend,  and  she  declared  that 
she  could  not  do  it. 

**  3.  He  handed  her  a  Latin  book  and  requested  her  to 
read  it,  but  she  was  prevented  from  making  the  attempt  by 
sister  Bemy,  who  had  just  prevented  her  from  exhibiting  her 
writing."* 

Ignorance,  and  often  moral  unfitness,  was  the  general 
character  of  the  teachers  of  that  period.  They  often  entered 
upon  their  duties  without  the  least  preparation.  La  Salle 
had  too  great  an  anxiety  for  the  good  condition  of  his  schools 
to  accept  improvised  teachers.  So  in  1685  he  opened  at 
Beims,  under  the  name  of  Seminary  for  SchootmcuterSy  a 

1  EUtoire  d'tme  icole  ffraiuite,  par  V.  Flesaier,  p.  16. 
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real  normal  achool,  in  which  teachers  were  to  be  trained  for 
the  rural  districts.  Only  D^mia  had  preceded  him  in  this 
work.  Later  he  founded  an  establishment  of  the  same  kind 
in  Paris,  and — a  thing  worthy  of  note  —  he  annexed  to  this 
normal  school  a  primary  school,  in  which  the  teaching  was 
done  by  the  students  in  training  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  teacher. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  Conduct  of  Schools  La  Salle  has 
drawn  up  the  rules  for  what  he  calls  the  training  of  new 
masters.  Here  are  the  faults  that  he  notices  in  young 
teachers:  — 

1.  An  itching  to  talk ;  2.  too  great  activity,  which  degen- 
erates into  petulance ;  8.  indifference ;  4.  preoccupation  and 
embarrassment;  5.  harshness;  6.  spite;  7.  partiality;  8. 
slowness  and  negligence ;  9.  pusillanimity  and  lack  of  force ; 
10.  despondency  and  fretfulness;  11.  familiarity  and 
trifling ;  12.  distractions  and  loss  of  time ;  13.  fickleness ; 
14.  giddiness;  15.  exdusiveness ;  16.  lack  of  attention  to 
the  diff<erent  characters  and  dispositions  of  children. 

288.  The  Idea  of  Gratuitous  and  Obligatobt  In- 
STBUonoN.  —  The  Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  say  the  statutes  of  the  order  in  so  many  words,  is  a 
society  whose  members  make  a  profession  to  conduct  schools 
graJtuitoutHy.  ^'  La  Salle  thought  only  of  the  children  of 
artisans  and  of  the  poor,  who,  he  said,  being  occupied 
during  the  whole  day  in  earning  their  own  livelihood  and  that 
of  their  families,  could  not  give  their  children  the  instruction 
they  need,  and  a  respectable  and  Christian  education."  In 
1694,  the  founder  of  the  Institute  and  his  first  twelve  disci- 
ples went  and  kneeled  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  '^conduct  collectively  and  through  organized 
effort  schools  of  gratuitous  instruction,  even  when,  in  order 
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to  do  this,  they  might  be  obliged  to  ask  ahns  and  to  live  on 
bread  alone." 

But  a  thing  still  more  remarkable  than  to  have  popular* 
ized  gratuitous  instruction,  already  realized  in  many  places 
through  charity  schools,  is  to  have  formed  the  conception  of 
obligatory  instruction.  La  Salle,  who  did  not  believe  that 
this  was  any  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  parents,  pro- 
poses, in  this  Conduct  of  Schools^  a  means  for  aflPecting  their 
will:  — 

^'  K  among  the  poor  there  are  certain  ones  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction, 
they  should  be  reported  to  the  rectors.  The  latter  will  be 
able  to  cure  them  of  their  indifference  by  threatening  to  give 
them  no  more  assistance  till  they  send  their  children  to 
school." 

284.  Professional  iNSTRucnoN.  — Besides  primary  schools 
proper.  La  Salle,  who  is  truly  an  innovator,  inaugurated  the 
organization  of  a  technical  and  professional  instruction. 
At  Saint  Yon,  near  Rouen,  he  organized  a  sort  of  college 
where  was  taught  '^  all  that  a  young  man  can  learn,  with 
the  exception  of  Latin,  and  whose  purpose  was  to  prepare 
the  student  for  commercial,  industrial,  and  administrative 
occupations." 

285.  Conduct  of  the  Christian  Schools  :  Successivs 
Editions.  —  La  Salle  took  the  trouble  to  draw  up  for  his 
Institute  a  very  minute  code  of  rules,  with  this  title :  The 
Conduct  of  Sdhoola.  The  first  edition  bears  the  date  of 
1720.  It  appeared  at  Avignon  a  year  after  the  author's 
death.^  Two  other  editions  have  since  appeared,  in  1811 
and  in  1870,  with  some  important  modifications.     The  sub- 

1  We  have  before  us  a  oopy  of  this  Avignon  edition:  J.  Charlet  Chaita* 
uier,  printer  and  bookseUer,  near  the  College  of  the  Jesuits. 
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Btanoe  has  not  been  changed,  bat  certain  passages  relatire 
to  discipline,  and  to  the  nse  of  the  rod,  have  been  sup- 
pressed. 

**  With  the  view  to  adapt  oor  education  to  the  mUdness  of 
the  present  state  of  manners,"  says  the  prefkce  of  1811, 
^«we  have  suppressed  or  modified  whatever  includes  cor- 
poral correction,  and  have  advantageously  (sic)  replaced 
this,  on  the  one  hand,  by  good  marks,  by  promises  and 
rewards,  and  on  the  other  by  bad  marks,  by  deprivations 
and  tasks." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  additions  have  been  made.  The 
Institute  of  the  Brethren  had  to  yield  in  part  to  the  demands 
of  the  times,  and  to  subtract  something  from  the  inflexi- 
bility of  its  government. 

*'  The  Brethren,"  it  is  said  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of 
1870,  written  by  the  Fr^re  Philip,  ''  the  Brethren  have  little 
by  little  enlarged  the  original  Conduct^  in  proportion  as 
they  have  perfected  their  methods.  ...  It  is  plain  that  a 
book  of  this  kind  cannot  receive  a  final  form.  New  experi- 
ments, progress  in  methods,  legislative  enactments,  new 
needs,  etc.,  require  that  it  receive  divers  modifications  from 
time  to  time." 

286.  Abuse  of  Regulations.  — A  feature  common  to  the 
pedagogy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  that  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  is,  that  everything  is  regulated  in  advance 
with  extraordinary  exactness.  No  discretion  is  left  to  the 
teachers.  The  instruction  is  but  a  rule  in  action.  All  nov- 
elty is  interdicted. 

"It  has  been  necessary,"  says  the  Preface  of  La  Salle,  to 
prepare  this  Conduct  of  the  Christian  schools, "  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  all  the  schools,  and  in  all 
the  places  where  there  are  Brethren  of  the  Institute,  and 
that  the  methods  employed  may  always  be  the  same.    Man 
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is  SO  subject  to  slackness,  and  even  to  changeableness,  that 
there  most  be  written  rales  for  him,  in  order  to  keep  him 
within  the  boands  of  his  duty,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
introducing  sometiiing  new,  or  from  destroying  that  which 
has  been  wisely  established.'' 

Need  we  be  astonished,  after  this,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Brethren  often  became  a  useless  routine? 

287.  Division  op  the  Conduct. — The  Conduct  of  (he 
Christian  Schools  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
treats  of  all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  what  is 
done  in  it  from  the  time  the  pupils  enter  till  they  leave. 
The  second  describes  the  means  for  establishing  and  main* 
taining  order ;  in  a  word,  the  discipline.  The  third  treats  of 
the  duties  of  the  inspector  of  schools,  of  the  qualities  of 
the  teachers,  and  of  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers  themselves.  This  may  be  called,  so  to 
speak,  the  manual  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  Institute. 

288.  Interiob  Organization  of  the  Schools. — That 
which  first  strikes  the  attention  in  the  Christian  Schools, 
such  as  La  Salle  organized,  is  the  complete  silence  that 
reigns  in  them.  Nothing  is  better  than  silence  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  but  La  Salle  enjoins 
silence  on  teachers  as  well.  The  Fr^re  is  a  professor  who 
does  not  talk. 

^'He  will  watch  carefully  over  himself,  to  speak  very 
rarely,  and  very  low."  ^'  It  would  be  of  but  little  use  for 
the  teacher  to  try  to  make  his  pupils  keep  silence  if  he  does 
not  do  this  himself."  *'  When  necessity  obliges  him  to  speak 
— and  he  is  careful  that  this  necessity  is  rare — he  wUl 
always  speak  in  a  moderate  tone." 

It  might  be  said  that  La  Salle  fears  a  strong  and  soiio> 
rous  voice. 
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How,  then,  shall  the  teacher  oommanicate  with  his  papilst 
since  he  is  almost  debarred  from  the  use  of  speech?  La 
Salle  has  invented,  to  supersede  language,  a  complete  sys- 
tern  of  signs,  a  sort  of  scholastic  telegraphy,  a  long  account 
of  which  will  be  found  in  several  chapters  of  the  Conduct. 
To  have  prayers  repeated,  the  teacher  will  fold  his  hands ; 
to  have  the  catechism  repeated,  he  will  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  In  other  cases  he  will  strike  his  breast,  will  look  at 
the  pupil  steadily,  etc.  Besides,  he  will  employ  an  instru- 
ment of  iron  named  a  signal^  which  he  will  raise  or  lower, 
and  handle  in  a  hundred  ways,  to  indicate  his  wish,  or  to 
announce  the  beginning  or  the  dose  of  such  or  such  an 
exercise. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  distrust  of  speech?  And 
what  are  we  to  think  of  these  schools  of  mutes  where 
teachers  and  pupils  proceed  only  by  signs?  When  a  scholar 
asks  permission  to  speak,  he  will  stand  erect  in  his  place, 
with  hands  crossed  and  eyes  modestly  lowered.  Doubtless, 
to  attempt  to  excuse  these  practices,  we  must  consider  the 
annoyances  of  a  noisy  school,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
silent  school  where  everything  is  done  discreetly  and  noise- 
lessly. Is  there  not,  however,  in  these  odd  regulations, 
something  besides  the  desire  for  order  and  good  conduct, — 
the  revelation  of  a  complete  system  of  pedagogy  which  is 
afraid  of  life  and  liberty,  and  which,  under  the  pretext  of 
making  the  school  quiet,  deadens  the  school,  and,  in  the 
end,  reduces  teachers  and  pupils  to  mere  machines? 

289.  Simultaneous  Instruction. — By  the  side  of  the 
evil  we  must  note  the  good.  Up  to  the  time  of  La  Salle, 
the  individual  method  was  almost  alone  in  use  in  primary 
instruction;  but  he  substituted  for  this  the  simultaneous 
method,  that  is,  teaching  given  to  all  the  pupils  at  the  same 
time.    For  this  purpose.  La  Salle  divided  each  school  into 
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fhree  diTirioiui :  **The  division  of  the  weakest,  that  of  the 
mediocres,  and  that  of  the  more  intelligent  or  the  more 
oapable." 

**A11  the  scholars  of  the  same  order  will  receive  the 
same  lesson  together.  The  instmctor  will  see  that  all  are 
attentive,  and  that,  in  reading  for  example,  all  read  in  a 
low  voice  what  the  teacher  reads  in  a  loud  voice." 

To  aid  the  instructor,  La  Salle  gives  him  one  or  two  of 
the  better  pupils  of  each  division,  who  become  his  assistants, 
and  whom  he  calls  inspectors.  ''The  more  children  have 
taught,"  said  La  Salle,  ''  the  more  they  will  learn." 

To  be  Just,  however,  we  must  recognize,  in  certain  recom- 
mendations of  La  Salle,  some  desire  to  appeal  to  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  reason  of  the  child :  — 

*'The  teacher  will  not  speak  to  the  scholars  during  the 
catechism,  as  in  preaching,  but  he  will  interrogate  them 
almost  continually  by  questions,  direct  or  indirect,  in  order 
to  make  them  comprehend  that  which  he  is  teaching  them." 

The  Fr^re  Luccard,  in  his  Life  of  the  Venerable  J.  B.  de 
La  Salkj^  quotes  this  still  more  expressive  passage,  borrowed 
from  his  manuscript  Counsels:  — 

''Let  the  teacher  be  careful  not  to  lend  his  pupils  too 
much  help  in  resolving  the  questions  that  have  been  proposed 
to  them.  He  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  invite  them  not 
to  be  discouraged,  but  to  seek  with  ardor  what  he  knows 
they  will  be  able  to  find  for  themselves.  He  will  convince 
them  that  they  will  the  better  retain  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired  by  a  personal  and  persevering  effort." 

290.  What  was  leabned  in  the  Christian  Schools. 
—  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  the  cate« 
ehism,  —  this  is  the  programme  of  La  Salle. 

1  Two  Tolnmat,  Puis,  1876. 
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In  reading,  La  Salle,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  Pcni 
Royal,  requires  that  French  books  be  used  in  the  beginning. 

^^  The  book  in  which  the  pupil  will  begin  to  learn  Latin  is 
the  Psalter ;  but  this  lesson  will  be  given  only  to  those  who 
can  readily  read  in  French." 

La  Salle  requires  that  the  pupil  shall  not  be  exercised  in 
writing  till  ''he  can  read  perfectly."  He  attaches,  more- 
over, an  extreme  importance  to  calligraphy,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  Brethren  have  remained  masters  in  this  art.  La 
Salle  does  not  weary  in  giving  advice  on  this  subject :  the 
pens,  the  knife  for  mending  them,  the  ink,  the  paper,  the 
tracing-papers  and  blotters,  round  letters  and  italic  letters 
(a  bastard  script),  —  everything  is  passed  in  review.^  The 
Condv/Ct  also  insists  ''  on  the  manner  of  teaching  the  proper 
posture  of  the  body  "  and  ''  on  the  manner  of  teaching  bow 
to  hold  the  pen  and  the  paper.*' 

''  It  will  be  usefbl  and  timely  in  the  beginning  to  give  the 
pupil  a  stick  of  the  bigness  of  a  pen,  on  which  there  are  three 
notches,  two  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left,  to  mark  the 
places  where  his  fingers  should  be  put." 

The  exercises  in  writing  are  to  be  followed  by  exercises  in 
orthography  and  in  composition :  — 

''  The  teacher  will  require  the  pupils  to  compose  and  write 
for  themselves  notes,  receipts,  bills,  etc.  He  will  also 
require  them  to  write  out  what  they  remember  of  the  cate- 
chism, and  of  the  lectures  that  they  have  heard."  * 

As  to  arithmetic,  reduced  to  the  four  rules,  we  must 
conmiend  La  Salle's  attempt  to  have  it  learned  by  reason 
and  not  by  routine.  Thus,  he  requires  the  teacher  to  inter- 
rogate the  pupil,  in  order  to  make  him  the  better  comprehend 

1  The  UBe  of  the  ronnd  script  was  in  fashion.  L«  Salle  introdnoed  th0 
bastard  hand. 

s  See  Chap.  IL  of  the  Second  Part 
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ADid  retain  the  rule,  or  to  make  sore  that  he  is  attentive.  He 
^^will  give  him  a  complete  tmderstanding"  of  what  he 
teaches;  and,  finally,  he  will  require  him  ^<to  produce  a 
certain  number  of  rules  that  he  has  discoyered  for  himself  •** 

Prayers  and  religious  exercises  naturally  hold  a  laige  place 
in  the  schools  orguuxed  by  La  Salle :  — 

«( There  shall  always  be  two  or  three  scholars  kneeling, 
one  from  each  class,  who  wiU  tell  their  beads  one  after 
another.*' 

^*  Care  will  everywhere  be  taken  that  the  scholars  hear  the 
holy  mass  every  day." 

*<A  half  hour  each  day  shall  be  devoted  to  the  cate- 


291.  Method  of  TEAOHma. — The  Institute  of  tibie 
Brethren  has  often  been  criticised  for  the  mechanical  char- 
acter of  its  instruction.  The  Frdre  Philip,  in  the  edition  of 
the  Conduct  published  in  1870,  implicitiy  acknowledges  the 
Justice  of  this  criticism  when  he  writes :  '^  Elementaiy 
instruction  has  assumed  a  particular  character  in  these  last 
days,  of  which  tve  mvM  take  account.  Proposing  for  its 
chief  end  to  train  the  Judgment  of  the  pupU,  it  gives  less 
importance  than  heretofore  to  the  culture  of  the  memory ;  it 
makes  especial  use  of  methods  which  call  into  activity  the 
intelligence,  and  lead  the  child  to  reflect,  to  take  account  of 
facts,  to  withdraw  from  the  domain  of  words  to  enter  into 
tiiat  of  ideas."  Do  not  these  wise  cautions  unmistakably 
betray  the  existence  of  an  evil  tradition  which  should  be 
corrected,  but  which  tends  to  hold  its  ground?  He  who  has 
read  the  Conduct  is  not  left  in  doubt  that  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  pedagogy  of  the  Christian  Schools,  at  the  first, 
was  a  mechanical  and  routine  exercise  of  the  memory,  and 
the  absence  of  life. 
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292.  Chbxstiak  Poutenbss.  —  Under  the  title  of  Rule$ 
of  Decorum  and  Christian  CvoUity^  La  Salle  had  composed  a 
reading  book,  intended  for  popila  already  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, and  printed  in  Gothic  characters.^  It  was  not  only 
a  manual  of  politeness,  bat  was,  the  Conduct  claims,  a 
treatise  on  ethics,  '^  containing  all  the  duties  of  children, 
both  towards  Grod  and  towards  their  parents."  Bat  we 
would  examine  the  work  in  vain  for  the  Justification  of  this 
remark.  In  it  are  discussed  only  the  puerile  details  of  out- 
ward behavior  and  of  worldly  bearing.  It  would,  however, 
be  in  bad  taste  to  criticise  at  this  day  a  book  of  another  age, 
whose  artlessness  makes  us  smile.  La  Salle's  purpose  was 
certainly  praiseworthy,  though  attempting  a  little  too  much. 
It  is  said  in  the  Preface  that  ^^  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
our  actions  which  ought  not  to  be  regulated  by  motives 
purely  Christian."  Hence  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
prescriptions  upon  the  simplest  acts  of  daily  life.' 

But  here  are  a  few  specimens  of  this  pretended  elementary 
ethics:  — 

''It  is  not  proper  to  talk  when  one  has  retired,  the  bed 
being  made  for  rest." 

''  One  should  try  to  make  no  noise  and  not  to  snore  while 
asleep ;  nor  should  one  often  turn  from  side  to  side  in  bed  as 
if  he  were  restless  and  did  not  know  on  which  side  to  lie." 

''  It  is  not  becoming,  when  one  is  in  company,  to  take  off 
one's  shoes." 

1  We  have  before  us  the  sixth  edition  of  this  work:  Boaen,  172d.  La 
Salle  had  written  it  towarda  the  year  1703. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  following  chapters :  upon  the  nose  and  the  manner 
of  nsing  the  handkerchief  and  of  sneezing  (chap,  vii.) ;  upon  the  back,  the 
shoulders,  the  arms*  and  the  elbow  (chap,  viii.) ;  on  the  manner  in  which 
one  ought  to  behave  with  respect  to  the  bones,  the  saooe,  and  the  fruit 
(chap,  vi.,  of  the  second  part) ;  on  the  manner  of  behaving  while  walking 
in  the  streets,  on  Journeys,  in  carriages,  and  on  horseback  (chap.  z.). 
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**  It  it  impolite  to  play  with  a  stick  or  a  cane,  and  to  UM 
U  to  strike  the  ground  or  pebbles,  etc.,  etc/' 

How  many  mistakes  in  politeness  we  shoald  make  every 
day  of  our  liyes  if  the  rales  of  La  Salle  were  infallible  I 

298.  CoBPOSAL  Chastisements. — The  Brethren,  witUa 
two  oentories,  have  singularly  ameliorated  their  system  of  cor- 
feotion.  *^  ImperaHve  circumstanoeSi**  said  the  Frfere  Philip 
in  1870,  *^no  longer  permit  us  to  tolerate  corporal  punish- 
ment in  our  schools."  Already,  in  1811,  there  was  talk  of 
suppressing  entirely,  or  at  least  modifying,  the  use  of  these 
punishments.  The  instruments  of  torture  were  perfected. 
^<  We  reduce  the  heavy  ferule,  the  inconvenience  of  which 
has  been  only  too  often  felt,  to  a  simple  piece  of  leather, 
about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  wide,  and  slit  in  two  at  one 
end ;  still  we  hope  that  by  divine  help  and  by  the  mildness 
of  our  very  dear  and  dearly  beloved  colleagues,  they  wiU 
make  use  of  it  only  in  cases  of  unavoidable  necessity,  and 
only  to  give  a  stroke  with  it  on  the  hand,  without  the  per- 
mission ever  to  make  any  other  use  of  it." 

But  at  first,  and  in  the  original  Conduct,^  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  freely  permitted  and  regulated  with  exactness. 
La  Salle  distinguished  five  sorts  of  corrections,  —  repri- 
mand, penances,  the  ferule,  the  rod,  expulsion  from  schooL 

294.  Befrdcamds.  —  Silence,  we  have  seen,  is  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  La  Salle's  schools :  '^  There  must  be  as  little 
speaking  as  possible.  Consequently,  corrections  by  word  of 
mouth  are  very  rarel;^  to  be  employed."  It  even  seems, 
adds  the  Conductj  that  ^*  it  is  much  better  not  to  use  them 
at  all"  I 

A  curious  system  of  discipline,  verily,  where  it  is  as  good 

1  8se  tile  sditioia  of  1790,  from  pe«e  140  to  pe«e  isa 
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•s  forbidden  to  resort  to  admonitions,  to  severe  reprimands, 
to  an  appeal  through  speech  to  the  reason  and  the  feelings  of 
the  child;  where,  consequently,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
moral  authority  of  the  teacher,  but  where  there  is  at  once 
invoked  the  uUtma  ratio  of  constraint  and  violence,  of  the 
Carole  and  the  rod  I 

295.  Pemanges.  — La  Salle  recommends  penances  as  well 
as  corporal  corrections.  By  this  term  he  means  punishments 
like  the  following:  maintaining  a  kneeling  posture  in  the 
school;  learning  a  few  pages  of  the  catechism  by  heart; 
*<  holding  his  book  before  his  eyes  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  without  looking  off ; "  keeping  motionless,  with  clasped 
hands  and  downcast  eyes,  etc. 

296.  Tbb  Ferulb.  — We  have  not  to  discuss  in  this  place 
the  use  of  material  means  of  correction.  The  Brethren 
themselves  have  repudiated  them.  Only  it  is  provoking 
that  they  bow  to  what  they  call  '^  imperative  circumstances," 
flod  not  to  considerations  based  on  principles.  But  it  is 
interesting,  were  it  only  flrom  an  historical  point  of  view,  to 
recall  the  minute  prescriptions  of  the  founder  of  the  Order. 

The  Conduct  first  describes  the  ferule,  ''  an  instrument 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  leather  sewed  together ;  it  shall  be 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  including  the  handle;  the 
palm  shall  be  oval,  and  two  inches  in  diameter;  the 
palm  shall  be  lined  on  the  inside  so  as  not  to  be  wholly  flat, 
but  rounded  to  fit  the  hand."  Nothing  is  overlooked,  we 
observe ;  the  form  of  the  ferule  is  officially  defined.  But 
what  shocks  us  still  more  is  the  nature  of  the  faults  tliat 
provoke  the  application  of  the  ferule:  '^  1.  for  not  having 
attended  to  the  lesson,  or  for  having  played ;  2.  for  being 
tardy  at  school ;  8.  for  not  having  obeyed  the  first  signal." 
It  is  true  that  La  Salle,  always  preoocapied  with  writingr 
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orders  the  ferule  to  be  applied  only  to  the  left  hand ;  the 
right  hand  shall  always  be  spared.  The  chOd,  moreoyer,  is 
not  to  cry  while  he  receives  the  ferule ;  if  be  does,  he  is  to 
be  punished  and  corrected  anew. 

297.  Thb  Rod. — In  the  penal  code  of  La  Salle,  tibie  cate- 
gories of  faults  worthy  of  punishment  are  sharply  defined. 
The  rod  shall  be  employed  for  the  following  faults:  1.  re- 
fusal to  obey ;  2.  when  the  pupil  has  formed  the  habit  of  not 
giving  heed  to  the  lesson ;  3.  when  he  has  made  blots  upon 
his  paper  instead  of  writing ;  4.  when  he  has  had  a  fight  with 
his  comrades;  5.  when  he  has  neglected  his  prayers  in 
church ;  6.  when  he  has  been  wanting  in  ^^  modesty  '*  at 
mass  or  during  the  catechism ;  7.  when  he  has  been  absent 
fh>m  school,  fh>m  mass,  or  from  the  catechism. 

Even  supposing  that  the  principle  of  the  rod  is  admissible, 
we  must  still  condemn  the  wrong  use  which  La  Salle  makes 
of  it,  for  faults  manifestly  out  of  proportion  to  sudi  a  ohas* 
tisement. 

I  very  well  know  that  the  author  of  the  Conduct  requires 
that  corrections  shall  be  rare ;  but  could  he  be  obeyed,  when 
he  put  into  the  hands  of  his  teachers  scarcely  any  other 
means  of  discipline? 

But  to  comprehend  to  what  extent  La  Salle  forgot  what  is 
due  to  the  dignify  of  the  child,  and  considered  him  as  a 
machine,  without  any  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings, 
with  no  respect  for  his  person,  we  must  read  to  the  end  the 
strange  prescriptions  of  this  manual  of  the  rod.  The  pre- 
cautions that  La  Salle  exacts  make  still  more  evident  the 
impropriety  of  such  punishments:  — 

^^  When  the  teacher  would  punish  a  scholar  with  tibie  rod, 
he  will  make  the  ordinary  sign  to  summon  the  attention  of 
the  school ;  next  he  will  indicate  by  means  of  the  signal  the 
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decree  which  the  pupil  has  violated,  and  then  show  him  the 
place  where  correction  is  ordinarily  administered;  and  he 
will  at  once  go  there,  and  will  prepare  to  receive  the  punish- 
ment, standing  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  seen  indecently 
by  any  one.  This  practice  of  having  the  scholar  prepare 
himself  for  receiving  the  correction,  without  any  need  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  potting  his  hand  upon  him,  shall  be 
very  exactly  observed. 

^^  While  the  scholar  is  preparing  himself  to  receive  the  cor- 
rection, the  teacher  shall  be  making  an  inward  preparation 
to  give  it  in  a  spirit  of  love,  and  in  a  dear  view  of  Grod. 
Then  he  will  go  from  his  desk  with  dignity  and  gravity. 

*<  And  when  he  shall  have  reached  the  place  where  the 
scholar  is  "  (it  is  stated,  moreover,  that  this  place  should  be  in 
one  of  the  most  remote  and  most  obscure  parts  of  the  school, 
where  the  nakedness  of  the  victim  cannot  be  seen),  '^  he  will 
speak  a  few  words  to  him  to  prepare  him  to  receive  the  cor- 
rection with  humility,  submission,  and  a  purpose  of  amend- 
ment ;  then  he  wilT  strike  three  blows  as  is  usual ;  to  go 
beyond  five  blows,  there  would  be  needed  a  special  order  of 
the  director. 

**  He  shall  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand  on  the  scholar. 
If  the  scholar  is  not  ready,  he  shall  return  to  his  desk  with- 
out saying  a  word ;  and  when  he  returns,  he  shall  give  him 
the  most  severe  punishment  allowed  without  special  permis- 
sion, that  is,  five  blows. 

^^  When  a  teacher  shall  have  thus  been  obliged  to  compel  a 
scholar  to  receive  correction,  he  shall  attempt  in  some  way 
a  little  time  afterwards  to  make  him  see  and  acknowledge 
his  fault,  and  shall  make  him  come  to  himself,  and  g^ve  him 
a  strong  and  sincere  resolution  never  to  allow  himself  again 
to  fall  into  such  a  revolf 
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The  momeot  Ib  perhaps  not  well  chosea  to  preach  a 
sermon  and  to  violate  the  rule  which  forbids  the  Brethren 
the.nae  of  the  reprimand. 

"Alter  the  scholar  has  been  oorrected,  he  will  modestl; 
kneel  in  the  middle  of  the  room  before  the  teacher,  wittt 
arms  oroaeed,  to  thank  him  for  having  corrected  him,  and 
will  then  torn  towards  the  cmoiflx  to  thank  God  for  It,  and 
to  promise  Him  at  ttie  same  time  not  again  to  commit  the 
fault  for  which  be  had  jnst  been  corrected.  This  he  will  do 
wittiont  speaking  alond;  after  which  the  teacher  irill  give 
bim  the  aign  to  go  to  his  place." 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  higher  misooncepUon  of  hnman 
natnrei  to  trifle  more  ingeniously  with  tiie  pride  of  the  chUdi 
and  with  hie  most  legitimate  feelings,  and  to  mingle,  In  tiie 
moat  repulsive  manner,  indiscreet  and  infamoos  practioea 
with  tbe  exhibition  of  religions  sentiments  ? 

"  It  is  absord,"  says  Kant,  "  to  require  the  children  whom 
we  punish  to  thank  us,  to  kiss  oar  bands,  eto.  This  is  to 
try  to  make  servile  creatures  of  them." 

To  Jastify  La  Salle,  some  qnotations  from  his  works  have 
been  invoked. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  do  not  use  blows  of  the  hand. 
Be  very  careful  never  to  give  children  a  blow." 

But  it  is  necessary'  to  know  the  exact  thongbt  of  flte 
author  of  the  Conduct,  and  this  explains  the  following 
passage:  — 

"  No  corrections  should  be  employed  save  those  which  are 
in  use  in  the  schools ;  and  so  scholars  should  never  be  Btraak. 
with  the  band  or  the  foot." 

In  other  words,  the  teacher  should  never  strike  except 
with  the  authorized  inatroments,  and  according  to  the  crfBdal 
regulations. 
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298.  Mutual  Espionage.  —  We  may  say  without  exag- 
geration that  the  Conduct  reoommends  mntaal  espionage :  — 

*^  The  inspector  of  schools  shall  be  careful  to  appoint 
one  of  the  most  prudent  scholars  to  observe  those  who  make 
a  noise  while  they  assemble,  and  this  scholar  shall  then 
report  to  the  teacher  what  has  occurred,  without  allowing  the 
others  to  know  of  it." 

299.  Rbwabds.  — While  La  Salle  devotes  more  than  forty 
pages  to  corrections,  the  chapter  on  rewards  comprises  two 
small  pages. 

Bewards  shall  be  given  '^  fh>m  time  to  time."  They  shall 
be  of  three  kinds:  rewards  for  piety,  for  ability,  and  for 
diligence.  They  shall  consist  of  books,  pictures,  plaster 
casts,  crucifix  and  virgin,  chaplets,  engraved  texts,  etc. 

800.  CoNCLUSiOK.  —  We  have  said  enough  to  give  an 
exact  idea  of  the  Institute  of  the  Christian  Brethren  in  its 
primitive  form.  Its  faults  were  certainly  grave,  and  we  can- 
not approve  the  general  spirit  of  those  establishments  for 
education  where  pupils  are  forbidden  ^^  to  Joke  while  they 
are  at  meab" ;  to  give  anything  whatsoever  to  one  another ; 
where  children  are  to  enter  the  school-room  so  deliberately 
and  quietly  that  the  noise  of  their  footsteps  is  not  heard; 
where  teachers  are  forbidden  *^to  be  familiar"  with  the 
pupils,  ^^  to  allow  themselves  to  descend  to  anything  com- 
mon, as  it  would  be  to  laugh  .  .  ."  But  whatever  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  those  gloomy  schools  from  our  modem 
ideal,  — fh>m  the  pleasant,  active,  animated  school,  such  as 
we  conceive  it  to-day,  —  there  is  none  the  less  obligation  to 
do  Justice  to  La  Salle,  to  pardon  him  for  the  practices  which 
were  those  of  his  time,  and  to  admire  him  for  the  good 
qualities  that  were  peculiarly  his  own.    The  criticism  that  is 
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truly  fraitful,  is  that  which  is  especially  directed  to  the 
good,  without  caviling  at  the  bad.^ 

[301.  Akalttical  Sukmabt.  — 1.  This  study  exhibits  the 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  The  motive  was.  not  the  spirit  of  domination, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  engage 
in  a  humane  wtxk. 

2.  A  proof  of  the  multiplication  of  schools,  and  so  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  new  educational  spirit,  is  the  wretched 
quality  of  those  who  were  allowed  to  teach.  There  must  be 
schools  even  if  they  are  poor  ones. 

8.  The  need  of  competent  teadiers  led  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Taachert^  Seminary j  the  parent  of  the  modem 
normal  school.  The  two  elements  in  this  professional 
instruction  seem  to  have  been  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  of  methods  of  organization  and  discipline. 

4.  The  severe  discipline  and  enforced  silence  of  La  Salle's 
schools  permit  the  inference  that  the  school  of  the  period 
was  the  scene  of  lawlessness  and  disorder.  The  reaction 
went  to  an  extreme ;  but  considering  the  times,  this  excess 
was  a  virtue. 

5.  The  scarcity  of  teachers  and  the  abundance  of  pupBs 
led  to  the  expedient  of  mutual  and  simultaneous  instruction* 
While  this  method  is  absolutely  bad,  it  was  relatively  good. 

6.  To  the  benevolent  and  inventive  spirit  of  La  Salle  is 
due  the  organization  of  industrial  schools.] 

1  Tha  Inflamioe  of  the  teaching  oongregatloiifl  In  general,  and  of  thlt  one 
in  particnlar,  on  public  edncation  as  administered  by  the  State,  is  Terj 
strikingly  exhibited  by  Meonier  in  his  Lutte  du  Princ^  ClMoal  9t  du 
Principe  Laique  dans  V En^eignement  (Paris:  1861).  There  is  also  inter* 
eating  information  concerning  La  Salle.  See  particularly  the  introductory 
UtUr  u^  Chaps.  L  and  IL    (P.) 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

BOUBSEAU  AND  THE  JMILB. 

IBB  PBDA.OOOT  OF  THE  EIOHTEEITTH  GBNTURT ;  THE  PSSOUBSOU  OV 
SOUBSBAU;  THE  ABBt  DB  BAIXTT  PIERRE;  OTHER  IK1PIRER8  OV 
ROUSSEAU;    PUBLICATION  OF  THE   £mILB    (1762);    ROUSSEAU   AS  A 

teacher;  general  principles  of  the  ^ilb;  its  romantic 
and  utopian  character;  division  of  the  work  ;  the  first  two 
books  ;  education  of  the  body  and  of  the  senses  ;  let  nature 

act;  THE  MOTHER  TO  NURSE  HER  OWN  CHILDREN;  NEOATITE  EDU- 
CATION;  THE  CHILD'S  RIOHT  TO  HAPPINESS;  TUB  THIRD  BOOK  OF 
THE  iMILE;  CHOICE  IN  THE  THINGS  TO  BE  TAUGHT;  THE  ABBjfc 
DE  SAINT  PIERRE  AND  ROUSSEAU;  iMILB  AT  FIFTEEN;  EDUCATION  OF 
THE   sensibilities;    THE    FOURTH   BOOK    OF  THE    £mILE  ;    GENESIS 

OF  THE  affections;  moral  education;  religious  education; 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  FAITH  OF  THE  SAYOTARD  TICAR;  SOPHIE 
AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN;  GENERAL  CONCLUSION;  lEFLV* 
SNCE  OF  ROUSSEAU  ;  ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY. 


802.  The  Pedagoot  of  the  Eiohtebmth  Century.  — 
The  moet  striking  of  the  general  characteristies  of  French 
pedagogy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  that  in  it  the  lay  spirit 
oomes  into  mortal  collision  with  the  eeclesiastical  spirit. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  derical  preceptors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  philosophical  educators  of  the  eight- 
eenth! The  Jesuits,  all-powerful  under  Louis  XIV.,  are 
to  be  decried,  condemned,  and  finally  expelled  in  1762. 
The  first  place  in  the  thcor}*  and  in  the  practice  of  education 
will  belong  to  laymen.  Rousseau  is  to  write  the  Emile. 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot  will  be  the  educational  advisers  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia,     The  parliamentarians,  La  Chalotaia 
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and  BoUand,  will  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  action  of  the 
Jesuits  the  action  of  the  State,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  powers 
of  the  State.  Finally,  with  the  Revolution,  the  lay  spirit 
wiU  succeed  in  triumphing. 

Again,  the  pedagc^  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  distin- 
guished by  its  critical  and  reformatory  tendencies.  The 
century  of  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  general,  a  century  of  content; 
the  century  of  Voltaire,  a  century  of  discontent. 

Besides,  the  philosophical  spirit,  which  associates  the 
theory  of  education  with  the  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
is  not  content  to  modify  routine  by  a  few  ameliorations  of 
detail,  which  establishes  general  principles  and  aspires  to  an 
ideal  perfection,  —  the  philosophical  spirit,  with  its  excel- 
lencies and  with  its  defects,  — will  come  to  the  light  in  the 
jSmUe^  and  in  some  other  writings  of  the  same  period. 

Finally,  and  this  last  characteristic  is  but  the  consequence 
of  the  others,  education  tends  to  become  national,  and  at  the 
same  time  humane.  Preparation  for  life  replaces  preparation 
for  death.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
conception  is  in  process  of  elaboration  which  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  will  exhibit  in  its  true  light,  —  that  of  an  educa- 
tion, public  and  national,  which  makes  citizens,  which  works 
for  country  and  for  real  life. 

308.  Precubsors  of  Rousseau.  — The  greatest  educational 
event  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  EmUe.  Rousseau  is  undeniably  the  first  in 
rank  among  the  founders  of  French  pedagogy,  and  his  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  abroad,  especially  in  Germany.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  originality  of  the  author  of  the  EmUe^  his 
system  is  not  a  stroke  of  genius  for  which  no  preparation 
had  been  made.  He  had  his  precursors,  and  he  profited  by 
their  works.     A  Benedictine,  who  might  have  spent  hts 
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strength  to  better  advantage,  has  written  a  book  on  the 
Plagiarisms  of  J.  «/.  Eouseeau.^ 

We  do  not  propose  to  treat  Rousseau  as  a  plagiarist,  for  he 
surely  has  inspiration  of  his  own,  and  his  own  boldness  in 
invention ;  but  however  much  of  an  innovator  he  may  be,  he 
was  inspired  by  Montaigne,  by  Locke,  and  without  speaking 
of  those  great  masters  whom  he  often  imitated,  he  had  his 
immediate  predecessors,  whose  ideas  on  certain  points  are  in 
conformity  with  his  own. 

804.  The  Abbj^  de  Saint  Pierre  (1658-1743). — Among 
the  precursors  of  Rousseau,  a  place  among  the  first  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Abb^  de  Saint  Pierre,  a  dreamy,  fantastic 
spirit,  fitted  more  to  excite  curiosity  than  to  deserve  admir- 
ation, whom  Rousseau  himself  called  ^'  a  man  of  great  pro* 
Jects  and  petty  views."  His  projects  in  fact  were  great, 
at  least  in  number.  Between  ^^  a  project  to  make  sermons 
more  useful,  and  a  project  to  make  roads  more  passable,'' 
there  came,  in  his  incoherent  and  varied  work,  several  pro- 
jects for  perfecting  education  in  general,  and  the  education 
of  girls  in  particular. 

The  dominant  idea  of  the  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre  is  his 
anxiety  in  behalf  of  moral  education.  In  proportion  as  we 
advance  towards  the  era  of  liberty,  we  shall  notice  a  grow* 
ing  interest  in  the  development  of  the  moral  virtues. 

The  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre  requires  of  man  four  essential 
qualities :  Justice,  benevolence,  the  discernment  of  virtue  or 
Judgment,  and,  lastiy,  instruction,  which  holds  but  the  lowest 
rank.     Virtue  is  of  more  worth  than  the  knowledge  of  Latin. 

^^  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  great  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not 
an  excellent  attainment ;  but  in  order  to  acquire  this  knowl- 


1  Dom  Joeeph  Ga]et»  Le$  Plagiata  de  J,  J.  B.  de  Oenhn  mtr  r^tkteaUon, 
1388. 
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edge,  it  is  necessary  to  gire  to  it  an  amonnt  of  time  thai 
would  be  incomparably  better  employed  in  acquiring  great 
skill  in  the  observation  of  prudence.  Those  who  direct  edu- 
cation make  a  very  great  mistake  in  employing  tenfold  too 
much  time  in  making  us  scholarly  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
in  employing  tenfold  too  little  of  it  in  giving  us  a  confirmed 
use  of  prudence."^ 

But  what  are  the  means  proposed  by  the  Abb6  de  Saint 
Pierre?  All  that  he  has  devised  for  organizing  the  teaching 
of  the  social  virtues  is  reduced  to  the  requirement  of  reading 
edifying  narratives,  of  playing  moral  pieces,  and  of  accus* 
toming  young  people  to  do  meritorious  acts  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  the  school.  When  the  lessons  have  been  recited 
and  the  written  exercises  corrected,  the  teacher  will  say  to 
the  pupil :  ^'  Do  for  me  an  act  of  prudence,  or  of  justice,  or 
of  benevolence."  This  is  easier  to  say  than  to  do.  College 
life  scarcely  furnishes  occasion  for  the  application  of  the 
social  virtues. 

But  the  Abb^  de  Saint  Pierre  should  be  credited  with  his 
good  intentions.  He  is  the  first  in  France  to  give  his  thought 
to  this  matter  of  professional  instruction.  The  mechanic 
arts,  the  positive  sciences,  the  apprenticeship  to  trades,  — 
these  things  he  places  above  the  study  of  languages.  Around 
his  college,  and  even  in  his  college,  there  are  to  be  mills, 
printing  offices,  agricultural  implements,  garden  tools,  etc. 

Was  it  not  also  an  idea  at  once  new  and  wise,  to  establish 
a  corUintuyu^  dqpartmeni  of  public  instruction,  a  sort  of  per- 
manent council,  charged  with  tiie  reformation  of  methods 
and  with  establishing,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  kingdom? 

Finally,  we  shall  commend  the  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre  for 
having  persistently  urged  the  necessity  of  the  education  of 

1  (VuofM  cHMrM<»  Tome  L  p.  IS. 
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womeii.  From  Ftoelon  to  the  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre,  from 
1680  to  1780,  great  progress  was  made  in  this  question.  We 
seem  already  to  hear  Condorcet  when  we  read  the  following 
passage:  — 

^*  The  purpose  should  be  to  instinct  girls  in  the  elements 
of  aU  the  sciences  and  of  all  the  arts  which  can  enter  into 
ordinary  conversation,  and  even  in  several  things  which  re- 
late to  the  different  employments  of  men,  such  as  the  history 
of  their  country,  geography,  police  r^ulations,  and  the  prin- 
dpal  civil  laws,  to  the  end  that  they  can  listen  with  pleasure  to 
what  men  ahcdl  say  to  themy  ask  relevant  questions,  and  easily 
keep  up  a  conversation  with  their  husbands  on  the  daUy 
occurrences  in  their  occupations." 

For  the  purpose  of  sooner  attaining  his  end,  the  Abb^  de 
Saint  Pierre,  anticipating  the  centuries,  demanded  for  women 
national  establishments,  colleges  of  secondary  instruction. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  cloister  young  girls  in  boarding-schools, 
and  in  boarding-schools  without  vacations ;  and  he  entreated 
the  State  to  organize  public  courses  for  those  who,  he  said, 
«« constitute  one-half  of  the  families  in  society." 

805.  Other  Inspisers  of  Rousseau. — With  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  begins  for  modem  thought,  in  education 
as  in  everything  else,  an  era  of  international  relations,  of 
mutual  imitation,  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  people  on 
people.  The  Frenchman  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  al- 
most absolutely  ignored  Comenius.  Rousseau  knows  Locke, 
and  also  the  Hollander  Crousaz,^  whom,  by  the  way,  he  treats 
rather  shabbily,  speaking  of  him  as  ^'the  pedant  Crousaz." 

Crousaz,  however,  had  some  good  ideas.  He  criticised 
the  old  methods,  which  make  ^^of  the  knowledge  of  Latin 

^  De  V^ducatUm  des  ersfanU,  la  Haye,  1722;  PenUu  lihru  9ur  Ug  inr 
gtruetUma  publiquet  d€i  ba$  eolUffeSt  Amiterdaiiif  178Z 
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and  Greek  the  principal  part  of  edncation  " ;  and  he  preached 
scientific  instmction  and  moral  edncation. 

In  the  Spectacle  of  Nature^  which  was  so  popular  in  its 
day,  the  AbM  Plache  also  demanded  that  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  should  be  abridged  ^ :  — 

^^  Experience  with  the  pitiable  Latinity  which  reigns  in  the 
colleges  of  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  in  all  places 
where  the  habit  of  alwa3's  speaking  Latin  is  current,  sufSces 
to  make  us  renounce  this  custom  which  prevents  a  young 
man  from  speaking  his  own  tongue  correctly/' 

The  Abb6  Pluche  demanded  that  the  time  saved  fh>m 
Latin  be  devoted  to  the  living  languages.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  insisted  on  early  education,  and  on  this  point  he 
was  the  complement  to  his  master,  Bollin,  who,  he  said, 
wrote  rather  *^for  the  perfection  of  studies  than  for  their 
beginning." 

Still  other  writers  were  able  to  suggest  to  Rousseau  some 
of  the  ideas  which  he  developed  in  the  EmQe.  Before  him, 
La  Condamine  declared  that  the  FabUe  of  La  Fontaine  are 
above  the  capacity  of  children.'  Before  him,  Bonneval,  much 
interested  in  physical  education,  violently  criticised  the  use  of 
long  clothes,  and  claimed  for  children  an  education  of  the 
senses.  He  demanded,  besides,  that  in  early  instruction,  the 
eflPort  of  the  teacher  should  be  lunited  to  the  keeping  of  evil 
impressions  from  the  childish  imagination,  and  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  truths  of  religion  should  be  held  in  abeyance. 

We  shall  discover  in  the  EmUe  all  these  ideas  in  outline 
revived  and  developed  with  the  power  and  with  the  brilliancy 
of  genius,  sometimes  transformed  into  boisterous  paradoxes, 
but  sometimes,  also,  transformed  into  solid  and  lasting 
truths. 

^  Spectacle  de  la  nature^  Paris,  1732,  Vol.  VI.  EntretUn  mr  VidwxMon* 
*  LeWn  critique  tur  nducoHon,  Puis,  1751. 
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806.  PoBUOATiON  OF  THB  £miijb  (1762). — Boosseaa  has 
made  strikiDg  Btatements  of  nearly  all  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  has  sometimes  resolved  them  with  wisdom, 
and  always  with  originality. 

Appearing  in  1762,  at  the  moment  when  the  Parliament 
was  ezelading  the  Jesuits  fh>m  France,  the  EmUe  came  at 
the  right  moment  in  that  grand  overthrow  of  routine  and 
tradition  to  disclose  new  hopes  to  humanity,  and  to  announce 
the  advent  of  philosophic  reason  in  the  art  of  educating  men. 
But  Rousseau,  in  writing  his  book,  did  not  thmk  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  whom  he  scarcely  speaks ;  he  wrote,  not  for  the 
man  of  the  present,  but  for  the  future  of  humanity ;  he  com« 
posed  a  book  endowed  with  endless  vitality,  half  romance, 
half  essay,  the  grandest  monument  of  human  thought  on  the 
subject  of  education.  The  Emile^  in  fact,  is  not  a  work  of 
ephemeral  polemics,  nor  simply  a  practical  manual  of  peda- 
gogy, but  is  a  general  system  of  education,  a  treatise  on 
psychology  and  moral  training,  a  profound  analysis  of  human 
nature. 

807.  Was  Boussbau  prepared  to  becoicb  a  Teacher? — 
Before  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  EmUe^  it  is  well  to 
inquire  how  the  author  had  been  prepared  by  his  character 
and  by  his  mode  of  life  to  become  a  teacher.  The  history  of 
French  literature  offers  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the 
life  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Everything  is  strange  in  the 
destiny  of  that  unfortunate  great  man.  Rousseau  com- 
mitted great  faults,  especially  in  his  youth;  but  at  other 
moments  of  his  life  he  is  almost  a  sage,  a  hero  of  private 
virtues  and  civic  courage.  He  traversed  all  adventures  and 
all  trades.  Workman,  servant,  charlatan,  preceptor,  all  in 
turn ;  he  lodged  in  garrets  at  a  sou,  and  experienced  days 
when  he  complained  that  bread  was  too  dear.    Through  all 
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IheM  minriee  uid  Qiese  htunilifttioiu  »  aonl  vu  in  prooeai 
of  formation  made  ap,  above  all  elM,  of  sensibility  aod 
inuwinatioii. 

BooBsesD'B  seoBibility  was  extreme.  The  child  who, 
tmjtutl;  treated,  experienoed  one  of  those  violent  fits  of 
paaaioo  whidi  be  has  bo  well  deeoribed  in  his  CottfeanonM, 
and  who  writhed  a  whok  night  in  his  bed,  crying  "  Cami/eXt 
eonifte/"  was  snrel j  not  an  ordinary  child.  "I  had  no 
idfla  of  things,  bat  all  varieties  of  feeling  were  ab-ead; 
known  to  me.  I  had  coocdved  nothing ;  I  bad  f^  evei;- 
thing."  Even  a  mediocre  representation  of  Abire  made  him 
beside  himself,  and  he  refused  witnessing  tbe  play  of  tngf 
dies  for  fear  of  becoming  ill. 

The  sentiment  of  nature  early  inspired  bim  wiUi  a  paMi<n 
which  was  not  to  be  quenched.  His  philosophic  opttmiam 
and  his  faith  in  providence  were  never  foi^tten.  Other 
pore  and  generons  emotions  filled  bis  soul.  The  stndj  of 
Plutarch  had  inspired  bim  with  a  taste  for  republican  virtoea 
and  with  an  entiiasiasm  for  liberty.  Falsehood  caused  bits 
a  veritable  horror.  He  had  the  feeling  of  equity  in  a  high 
d^ree.  Later,  to  the  hatred  of  injustice  there  was  Joined  in 
his  heart  an  implacable  resentment  against  the  oppressors  of 
the  people.  He  had  doubtless  received  the  first  germ  of  this 
bate  when,  making  the  Journey  afoot  &om  Paris  to  Lyons, 
he  entered  the  cabin  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  there  found,  as 
in  a  picture,  the  affecting  summary  of  the  miseries  of  the 
people. 

At  tbe  same  time  he  was  an  insatiable  reader.  He  noar- 
ished  himself  on  the  poets,  hiBtorians,  and  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  and  he  studied  the  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
As  some  one  has  said,  "  That  life  of  reading  and  toil,  inter- 
rupted by  so  many  romantic  incidents  and  adventurons 
nndertakmga,  had  vivified  his  imagination  as  a  regular  course 
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of  stady  in  the  College  of  PlessiB  could  not  possibly  bare 
done." 

It  is  in  this  way  that  his  literary  genius  was  formed,  and, 
in  due  order,  his  genius  for  pedagogy.  We  need  not  seek  in 
the  life  of  Rousseau  any  direct  preparation  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  £mile.  It  is  true  that  for  a  time  he  had  been 
preceptor,  in  1789,  in  the  family  of  Mably,  but  he  soon 
resigned  duties  in  which  he  was  not  successful.  A  little 
essay  which  he  composed  in  1740  ^  does  not  yet  give  proof 
of  any  great  originality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  loved  to 
observe  children,  he  observed,  alas,  only  the  children  of 
others.  There  is  nothing  sadder  than  that  page  of  the  Confia* 
sions  in  which  he  relates  how  he  often  placed  himself  at  the 
window  to  observe  the  dismission  of  school,  in  order  to  listen 
to  the  conversations  of  children  as  a  furtive  and  unseen 
observer ! 

The  EmUe  is  thus  less  the  result  of  a  patient  induction  and 
of  a  real  experience  than  a  work  of  inspiration  or  a  brilliant 
improvisation  of  genius. 

808.  General  PniNaPLES  of  the  £hile. — A  certain 
number  of  general  principles  run  through  the  entire  work,  and 
give  it  a  systematic  form  and  a  positive  character. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  idea  of  the  innocence  and  of  the 
perfect  goodness  of  the  child.  The  Emile  opens  with  this 
solemn  declaration :  — 

*^  Everything  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the 
Author  of  nature ;  everything  degenerates  in  the  hands  of 
man.''  And  in  another  place,  ^^  Let  us  assume  as  an  incon- 
testable maxim  that  the  first  movements  of  nature  are  always 
right ;  there  is  no  original  perversity  in  the  human  heart." 

Without  doubt  Rousseau  was  right  in  opposing  the  pessi- 
*  •  * 

1  Pr(^etp<nur  VidueaJtUm  deM.tU  8U-Jiari$. 
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mism  of  those  who  see  in  the  child  a  being  thoroughly  wioked 
and  degraded  before  burth ;  he  is  deceived  in  turn  when  be 
aflSrms  that  there  is  no  germ  of  evil  in  human  nature. 

Society  is  wicked  and  corrupt,  he  says,  and  it  is  from 
society  that  all  the  evil  comes;  it  is  from  its  pernicious 
influence  that  the  soul  of  the  child  must  be  preserved !  But, 
we  reply,  how  did  society  itself  happen  to  be  spoiled  and 
vitiated?  It  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  men ;  and  if  the 
individuals  are  innocent,  how  can  the  aggregate  of  individu- 
als be  wicked  and  perverse?  But  let  the  contradictions  of 
Rousseau  pass ;  the  important  thing  to  note  is  that  from  his 
optimism  are  derived  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
education  which  he  devises  for  Emile.  This  education  will 
be  at  once  natural  and  negative :  — 

*^  ]fimile,"  says  Gr6ard,  ^^  is  a  child  of  nature,  brought  up 
by  nature,  according  to  the  rules  of  nature,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  needs  of  nature.  This  sophism  is  not  merely  in- 
scribed at  random  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  but  is  its 
very  soul ;  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this  sophistry  that,  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  reflections  and  maxims  that  give  it  so 
powerful  an  interest,  Bousseau's  plan  of  education  is  but  a 
dangerous  chimera." 

Everything  that  society  has  established,  Rousseau  con- 
demns in  a  lump  as  flctitious  and  artiflcial.  Conventional 
usages  he  despises;  and  he  places  £mile  at  the  school  of 
nature,  and  brings  him  up  almost  like  a  savage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  education  of  £mile  is  negativCi  at 
least  till  his  twelfth  year ;  that  is,  Rousseau  lets  nature  have 
her  way  till  then.  For  those  who  think  nature  evil,  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  a  work  of  compression  and  of  repression. 
But  nature  is  good ;  and  so  education  consists  simply  in  let- 
ting her  have  free  course.  To  guard  the  child  from  the  shock 
of  opinionsi  to  form  betimes  a  defence  about  bis  soul,  to 
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ftSBore  againBt  every  exterior  inflaenee  the  free  development 
of  his  faculties — such  is  the  end  that  he  proposes  to  himself. 

Another  general  principle  of  the  EmilSy  another  truth 
which  Rousseau's  spirit  of  paradox  quickly  transforms  into 
error,  is  the  idea  of  the  distinction  of  ages :  — 

*^  Each  age,  each  state  of  life,  has  its  proper  perfection, 
and  a  sort  of  maturity  which  is  its  own.  We  have  often 
heard  of  a  man  grown ;  but  let  us  think  of  a  child  grown. 
That  sight  will  be  newer  to  us,  and  perhaps  not  less  agree- 
able.'' 

'^  We  do  not  know  infancy.  With  the  false  ideas  we  have, 
the  further  we  go,  the  more  we  are  astray.  The  most  learned 
give  their  attention  to  that  which  it  is  important  for  men  to 
know  without  considering  what  children  are  in  a  condition  to 
comprehend.  They  always  look  for  the  man  in  the  child, 
without  thinking  of  what  he  was  before  he  became  a  man." 

^^  Everything  is  right  so  far,  and  from  these  observations 
there  proceeds  a  progressive  education,  exactly  conforming 
in  its  successive  requirements  to  the  progress  of  the  faculties. 
But  Bousseau  does  not  stop  in  his  course,  and  he  goes  be- 
yond progressive  education  to  recommend  an  education  in 
fragments,  so  to  speak,  which  isolates  the  faculties  in  order 
to  develop  them  one  after  another,  which  establishes  an  abso- 
lute line  of  demarkation  between  the  different  ages,  and 
which  ends  in  distinguishing  three  stages  of  progress  in  the 
soul.  Rousseau's  error  on  this  point  is  in  forgetting  that 
the  education  of  the  child  ought  to  prepare  for  the  education 
of  the  young  man.  Instead  of  considering  the  diflferent  ages 
as  the  several  rings  of  one  and  the  same  chain,  he  separates 
them  sharply  from  one  another.  He  does  not  admit  that 
marvellous  unity  of  the  human  soul,  which  seems  so  strong  in 
man  only  because  Grod  has,  so  to  speak,  woven  its  bands  into 
the  child  and  there  fastened  them."    (6r6ard)» 
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809.  RoMAsno  Characteb  of  thb  £mile. — A  final  ob« 
Bervation  is  necessary  before  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the 
Emile  ;  it  is  that  in  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  Rousseau  is 
not  averse  to  affecting  singularities,  and  with  deliberation 
and  efirontery  to  break  with  received  opinions.  Doubtless  we 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  with  certain  critics  that  the 
BmUe  is  rather  the  feat  of  a  wit  than  the  serious  expression 
of  a  grave  and  serious  thought;  but  what  it  is  impossible 
not  to  grant  is  that  which  Rousseau  himself  admits  in  his 
preface :  ^^  One  will  believe  that  he  is  reading,  not  so  much 
a  book  on  education  as  the  reveries  of  a  visionary.''  £mile, 
in  fact,  is  an  imaginary  being  whom  Rousseau  places  in  strange 
conditions.  He  does  not  give  hun  parents,  but  has  him 
brought  up  by  a  preceptor  in  the  country,  far  from  all  society. 
£mile  is  a  character  in  a  romance  rather  than  a  real  man. 

810.  Division  of  the  Wobx.  —  Without  doubt,  there 
are  in  the  EmUe  long  passages  and  digressions  that  make  the 
reading  of  it  more  agreeable  and  its  analysis  more  difficult 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  author  confines  himself  to 
a  methodical  plan,  at  least  to  a  chronological  order.  The 
different  ages  of  £mile  serve  as  a  principle  for  the  division 
of  the  work.  The  first  two  books  treat  especially  of  the  in- 
fant and  of  the  earliest  period  of  life  up  to  the  age  of  twelve. 
The  only  question  here  discussed  is  the  education  of  the  body 
and  the  exercise  of  the  senses.  The  third  book  corresponds 
\o  the  period  of  intellectual  education,  firom  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  year.  In  the  fourth  book,  Rousseau  studies 
moral  education,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year. 

Finally,  the  fifth  book,  in  which  the  romantic  spirit  is  still 
rampant,  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  woman. 

811.  The  Fibst  Two  Books  of  the  £mile. — It  would  be 
useless  to  search  this  first  part  of  the  EmUs  for  precepts  rela- 
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tlye  to  the  education  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Rousseaa 
has  porpoeely  eliminated  from  the  first  twelve  years  of  the 
child's  life  everything  which  concerns  instruction  and  moral 
discipline.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  £mile  will  know  how  to 
run,  Jump,  and  Judge  of  distances ;  but  he  will  be  perfectly 
ignorant.  The  idea  would  be  that  he  has  studied  nothing  at 
all,  and  ^^  that  he  has  not  learned  to  distinguish  his  right 
hand  from  his  left." 

The  exclusive  characteristic  of  ]fimile's  education,  during 
this  first  period,  is,  then,  the  preoccupation  with  physical 
development  and  with  the  training  of  the  senses. 

Out  of  many  errors,  we  shall  see  displayed  some  admirable 
flashes  of  good  sense,  and  grand  truths  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  nature. 

812.  Let  Natubb  hays  her  Wat. — What  does  nature 
demand?  She  demands  that  the  child  have  liberty  of  move* 
ment,  and  that  nothing  interfere  with  the  nascent  activities 
of  his  limbs.  What  do  we  do,  on  the  contrary?  We  put 
him  in  swaddling  clothes ;  we  imprison  him.  He  is  deformed 
by  his  over-tight  garments, — the  first  chains  that  are  imposed 
on  a  being  who  is  destined  to  have  so  many  others  to  bear  I 
On  this  subject,  the  bad  humor  of  Rousseau  does  not  tire. 
He  is  prodigal  in  outbreaks  of  spirit,  often  witty,  and  some- 
times ridiculous. 

**  It  seems,"  he  says,  '^  as  though  we  fear  that  the  child 
may  appear  to  be  alive."  ''  Man  is  bom,  lives,  and  dies,  in  a 
state  of  slavery ;  at  his  birth  he  is  stitched  into  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  at  his  death  he  is  nailed  in  his  coffin ;  and  as  long 
as  he  preserves  the  human  form  he  is  held  captive  by  our 
institutions." 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  extravagances  of  language 
which  transforms  a  coffin  and  a  child's  long-clothes  into  ins^ 
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UUian$.  The  protests  of  Bonsseaa  have  oontribated  towards 
a  reformation  of  usages ;  but,  even  on  this  point,  with  his 
great  principle  that  everything  most  be  referred  to  natorei 
because  whatever  nature  does  she  does  well,  the  author  of 
EmUe  is  on  the  point  of  going  astray.  No  more  for  the 
body  than  for  the  mind  is  nature  sufficient  in  herself ;  she 
must  have  help  and  watchful  assistance.  Strong  supports 
are  needed  to  prevent  too  active  movements  and  dangerous 
strains  of  the  body ;  Just  as,  later  on,  there  will  be  needed  a 
vigorous  moral  authority  to  moderate  and  curb  the  passions 
of  the  soul. 

818.  The  Motbeb  to  nubse  her  own  Childben.  —  But 
there  is  another  point  where  it  has  become  trite  to  praise 
Rousseau,  and  where  his  teaching  should  be  accepted  without 
reserve.  This  is  when  he  strongly  protests  against  the  use 
of  hired  nurses,  and  when  he  eloquently  summons  mothers 
to  the  duties  of  nursing  their  own  children.  Wljere  there  is 
no  mother,  there  is  no  child,  says  Rousseau,  and  he  adds, 
where  there  is  no  mother,  there  is  no  family  I  ^*  Would  you 
recall  each  one  to  his  first  duties?  Begin  with  the  mothers. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  the  changes  you  will  produce  I " 
It  would  be  to  fall  into  platitudes  to  set  forth,  after  Rous- 
seau, and  after  so  many  others,  the  reasons  which  recom- 
.nend  nursing  by  the  mother.  We  merely  observe  that 
Rousseau  insists  on  this,  especially  on  moral  grounds.  It  is 
not  merely  the  health  of  the  child ;  it  is  the  virtue  and  the 
morality  of  the  family ;  it  is  the  dignity  of  the  home,  that  he 
wishes  to  defend  and  preserve.  And,  in  fact,  how  many 
other  duties  are  provided  for  and  made  easier  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  primal  duty. 

814.  Habdenino  of  the  Bodt.  —  So  far,  the  lessons  of 
nature  have  instructed  Rousseau.    He  is  stiU  right  when  he 
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wishes  £mile  to  grow  hardy,  to  become  inured  to  privations^ 
to  become  aocostomed  at  an  early  hour  to  pain,  and  to 
learn  how  to  suffer ;  but  from  being  a  stoic,  Rousseau  soon 
becomes  a  cynic  Contempt  for  pain  gives  place  to  a  con- 
tempt for  proprieties.  £mile  shall  be  a  barefoot,  like  Dioge- 
nes. Locke  gives  his  pupil  thin  shoes ;  Rousseau,  surpassing 
him,  completely  abolishes  shoes.  He  would  also  like  to 
suppress  all  the  inventions  of  civilization.  Thus  £mile, 
accustomed  to  walk  in  the  dark,  will  do  without  candles. 
*^  I  would  rather  have  £mile  with  eyes  at  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  than  in  the  shop  of  a  candle-maker."  All  this  tempts 
us  to  laugh ;  but  here  are  graver  errors.  Rousseau  objects 
to  vaccination,  and  proscribes  medicine.  iSmile  is  fore- 
handed. He  is  in  duty  bound  to  be  well.  A  physician  will 
be  summoned  only  when  he  is  in  danger  of  death.  Again, 
Rousseau  forbids  the  washing  of  the  new-bom  child  in  wine, 
because  wine  is  a  fermented  liquor,  and  nature  produces 
nothing  that  is  fermented.  And  so  there  must  be  no  play- 
things made  by  the  hand  of  man.  A  twig  of  a  tree  or  a 
poppy-head  will  suffice.  Rousseau,  as  we  see,  by  reason  of 
his  wish  to  make  of  his  pupil  a  man  of  nature,  brings  him 
into  singular  likeness  with  the  wild  man,  and  assimilates 
him  almost  to  the  brute. 

815.  Negative  Education.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  first 
period  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  use  of  negative  education 
is  both  the  least  dangerous  and  the  most  acceptable.  Ordi- 
narily, Smile's  preceptor  will  be  but  the  inactive  witness, 
the  passive  spectator  of  the  work  done  by  nature.  Had 
Rousseau  gone  to  the  full  length  of  his  system,  he  ought  to 
have  abolished  the  preceptor  himself,  in  order  to  allow  the 
child  to  make  his  way  all  alone.  But  if  the  preceptor  is 
tolerated,  it  is  not  to  act  directly  on  £mile,  it  is  not  to  pei^ 
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form  the  duties  of  a  professor,  in  teaching  him  what  it  la 
important  for  a  child  to  know ;  but  it  is  simply  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  the  discoveries  which  he  ought  to  make  for  himself 
in  the  wide  domain  of  nature,  and  to  arrange  and  to  combine, 
artificially  and  laboriously,  those  complicated  scenes  which 
are  intended  to  replace  the  lessons  of  ordinary  education. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  scene  of  the  juggler,  where  J^mile 
is  to  acquire  at  the  same  time  notions  on  physics  and  on 
ethics.  Such,  again,  is  the  conversation  with  the  gardener, 
Robert,  who  reveals  to  him  the  idea  of  property.  The  pre- 
ceptor is  no  longer  a  teacher,  but  a  mechanic.  The  true 
educator  is  nature,  but  nature  prepared  and  skillfully  ad- 
justed to  serve  the  ends  that  we  propose  to  attain.  Rousseau 
admits  only  the  teaching  of  tilings :  — 

«^Do  not  give  your  pupil  any  kind  of  verbal  lesson;  he 
should  receive  none  save  from  experience."  '^The  most 
important,  the  most  useful  rule  in  all  education,  is  not  to 
gain  time,  but  to  lose  it." 

The  preceptor  will  interfere  at  most  only  by  a  few  timid 
and  guarded  words,  to  aid  the  child  in  interpreting  the  les- 
sons of  nature.  ^*-  State  questions  within  his  comprehension, 
and  leave  him  to  resolve  them  for  himself.  Let  him  not 
know  anything  because  you  have  told  it  to  him,  but  because 
he  has  comprehended  it  for  himself." 

^*  For  the  body  as  for  the  mind,  the  child  must  be  left  to 
himself." 

^'  Let  him  run,  and  frolic,  and  fall  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
So  much  the  better ;  for  he  will  learn  from  this  the  sooner  to 
help  himself  up.  The  welfare  of  liberty  atones  for  many 
bruises." 

In  his  horror  for  what  he  calls  '^  the  teaching  and  pedantic 
mania,"  Rousseau  goes  so  far  as  to  proscribe  an  education 
In  habits :  — 
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'*  The  only  habit  that  a  chQd  should  be  allowed  to  fona 
is  to  oontraot  no  habit." 

816.  The  Child's  Right  to  Happiness.  —  Bonsseaa  did 
not  tire  of  demanding  that  we  should  respect  the  infancy  that 
is  in  the  child,  and  take  into  account  his  tastes  and  his  apti* 
tades.  With  what  eloquence  he  claims  for  him  the  right  of 
being  happy ! 

''Love  childhood.  Encourage  its  sports,  its  pleasures,  and 
its  instinct  for  happiness.  Who  of  you  has  not  sometimes 
regretted  that  period  when  a  laugh  was  always  on  the  lips, 
and  the  soul  always  in  peace?  Why  will  you  deny  those 
little  innocents  the  enjoyment  of  that  brief  period  which  is  so 
soon  to  escape  them,  and  of  that  precious  good  which  they 
cannot  abuse?  Why  will  you  fill  with  bitterness  and  sorrow 
those  first  years  so  quickly  passing  which  will  no  more  re- 
turn to  them  than  they  can  return  to  you?  Fathers,  do  you 
know  the  moment  when  death  awaits  your  children?  Do 
not  lay  up  for  yourselves  regrets  by  depriving  them  of  the 
few  moments  that  nature  gives  them.  As  soon  as  they  can 
feel  the  pleasure  of  existence,  try  to  have  them  enjoy  it,  and 
act  in  such  a  way  that  at  whatever  hour  Grod  summons  them 
they  may  not  die  without  having  tasted  the  sweetness  of 
living." 

817.  Fboscbiption  of  Intellectual  Exercises.  —  Rous- 
seau rejects  from  the  education  of  £mile  all  the  intellectual 
exercises  ordinarily  employed.  He  proscribes  history  on  the 
pretext  that  £mile  cannot  comprehend  the  relations  of  events. 
He  takes  as  an  example  the  disgust  of  a  child  who  had  been 
told  the  anecdote  of  Alexander  and  his  physician :  — 

^^  I  found  that  he  had  an  unusual  admiration  for  the  cour« 
age,  so  much  lauded,  of  Alexander.  But  do  you  know  in 
what  he  saw  that  courage?  Simply  in  the  fact  that  he 
swallowed  a  drink  that  had  a  bad  taste." 
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And  from  this  Bonsseaa  oondades  that  the  child's  intelli* 
gence  is  not  suificiently  open  to  comprehend  history,  and  tliat 
he  ought  not  to  learn  it.  The  paradox  is  evident.  Becaose 
£mile  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  into 
errors  of  Judgment,  must  he  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
judging?  Similarly,  Rousseau  does  not  permit  the  study  of 
the  languages.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  ifimile  shall  know 
but  one  language,  because,  till  then,  incapable  of  judging  and 
comprehending,  he  cannot  make  the  comparison  between 
other  languages  and  his  own.  Later,  from  twelve  to  fifteen, 
Rousseau  will  find  still  other  reasons  for  excluding  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  And  it  is  not  only  history  and  the 
languages;  it  is  literature  in  general  from  which  ^mile  is 
excluded  by  Rousseau.  No  book  shall  be  put  into  his  hands, 
not  even  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  resolution  Rousseau  criticises  The  Crow  and  the  Fox. 

318.  Education  of  the  Senses. — The  grand  preoccupa- 
tion of  Rousseau  is  the  exercise  and  development  of  the 
senses  of  his  pupil.  The  whole  theory  of  object  lessons,  and 
even  all  the  exaggerations  of  what  is  now  called  the  intuitive 
method,  are  contained  in  germ  in  the  EmUe :  — 

^*-  The  first  faculties  which  are  formed  and  perfected  in  us 
are  the  senses.  These,  then,  are  the  first  which  should  be 
cultivated ;  but  these  are  the  very  ones  that  we  forget  or  that 
we  neglect  the  most." 

Rousseau  does  not  consider  the  senses  as  wholly  formed 
by  nature ;  but  he  makes  a  special  search  for  the  means  of 
forming  them  and  of  perfecting  them  through  education. 

^^  To  call  into  exercise  the  senses,  is,  so  to  speak,  to  learn 
to  feel ;  for  we  can  neither  touch,  nor  see,  nor  hear,  except  as 
we  have  been  taught." 

Only,  Rousseau  is  wrong  in  sacrificing  everything  to  this 
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ednoation  of  the  senses.  He  sharply  criticises  this  favorite 
maxim  of  Locke,  ^^  We  must  reason  with  children."  Rous- 
seau retards  the  education  of  the  Judgment  and  the  reason, 
and  declares  that  '^  he  would  as  soon  require  that  a  child  be 
five  feet  high  as  that  he  reason  at  the  age  of  eight." 

819.  The  Third  Book  of  the  ^ole.  — From  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  year  is  the  length  of  time  that  Rousseau  has 
devoted  to  study  and  to  intellectual  development  proper.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  robust  animal,  ^^the  roe-buck,"  as  he 
calls  £mile,  after  a  negative  and  temporizing  education  of 
twelve  years,  become  in  three  years  an  enlightened  intelli* 
gence.  As  the  period  is  short,  Rousseau  disposes  of  the  time 
for  instruction  with  a  miser*s  hand.  Moreover,  £mile  is  very 
poorly  prepared  for  the  rapid  studies  which  are  to  be  im- 
posed on  him.  Not  having  acquired  in  his  earlier  years  the 
habit  of  thinking,  having  lived  a  purely  physical  existence,  he 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing  to  life,  within  a  few 
months,  his  intellectual  faculties. 

But  without  dwelling  on  the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
]fimile's  intellectual  education,  let  us  see  in  what  it  will 
consist. 

820.  Choice  in  the  Thinos  to  be  taught.  — The  princi- 
ple which  guides  Rousseau  in  the  choice  of  ]fimile's  studies 
is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  utility : — 

^^  There  is  a  choice  in  the  things  which  ought  to  be  taught  as 
well  as  in  the  time  fit  for  learning  them.  Of  the  knowledges 
within  our  reach,  some  are  false,  others  are  useless,  and  still 
others  serve  to  nourish  the  pride  of  him  who  has  them.  Only 
the  small  number  of  those  which  really  contribute  to  our  good 
are  worthy  the  care  of  a  wise  man,  and  consequently  of  a 
child  whom  we  wish  to  render  such.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
knowing  what  is,  but  only  what  is  usefuL" 
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educators,  some  wish  to  teach  everything,  while  others  de« 
mand  a  choice,  and  would  retain  only  what  is  necessary. 
The  Ahb^  de  Saint  Pierre  follows  the  first  tendency.  He 
would  have  the  scholar  learn  everything  at  college ;  a  little 
medicine  towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  in  the 
other  classes,  arithmetic  and  blazonry,  Jurispradence,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  dancing,  declamation,  politics,  ethics,  astron- 
omy, anatomy,  chemistry,  without  counting  drawing  and  the 
violin,  and  twenty  other  things  besides.  Rousseau  is  wiser. 
He  is  dismayed  at  such  an  accumulation,  at  such  an  obstruc- 
tion of  studies,  and  so  yields  too  much  to  the  opposite  ten- 
dency, and  restiicts  beyond  measure  the  list  of  necessaxy 
studies. 

822.  Pole's  Studies.  —  These,  in  fact,  are  the  studies  to 
which  £mile  is  limited :  first,  the  physical  sciences,  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  astronomy,  then  geography,  geography 
taught  without  maps  and  by  means  of  travel :  — 

'*You  are  looking  for  globes,  spheres,  maps.  What 
machines !  Why  all  these  representations?  Why  not  begin 
by  showing  him  the  object  itself?'' 

Here,  as  in  other  places,  Rousseau  prefers  what  would  be 
best,  but  what  is  impossible,  to  that  which  is  worth  less,  bat 
which  alone  is  practicable. 

But  Rousseau  does  not  wish  that  his  pupil,  like  the  pupil  of 
Rabelais,  become  an  '^  abyss  of  knowledge." 

*'  When  I  see  a  man,  enamored  of  knowledge,  allow  him- 
self to  yield  to  its  charms,  and  run  from  one  kind  to  another 
without  knowing  where  to  stop,  I  think  I  see  a  child  on  the 
sea-shore  collecting  shells,  beginning  by  loading  himself  with 
them ;  then,  tempted  by  those  he  still  sees,  throwing  them 
aside,  picking  them  up,  until,  weighed  down  by  their  numbeTf 
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and  no  longer  knowing  which  to  choose,  he  ends  by  rejecting 
everything,  and  retoms  empty-handed." 

No  account  is  made  of  grammar  and  the  ancient  languages 
in  the  plan  of  Smile's  studies.  Graver  still,  history  is  pro- 
scribed. This  rejection  of  historical  studies,  moreover,  is 
systematically  done.  Rousseau  has  placed  j^ile  in  the 
oountry,  and  has  made  him  an  orphan,  the  better  to  isolate 
him ;  to  teach  him  history  would  be  to  throw  him  back  into 
society  that  he  abominates. 

823.  No  Books  save  Robinson  Cbusoe.  — One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  education  that  is  natural  and  negative  is  the 
suppression  of  books.  Always  going  to  extremes,  Rousseau 
is  not  content  to  criticise  the  abuse  of  books.  He  deter- 
mines that  up  to  his  fifth  year  £mile  shall  not  know  what  a 
book  is:  — 

^^  I  hate  books,''  he  exclaims ;  '^  they  teach  us  merely  to 
speak  of  things  that  we  do  not  know." 

Besides  the  fact  that  this  raving  is  rather  ridiculous  in  the 
ease  of  a  man  who  is  a  writer  by  profession,  it  is  evident  that 
Rousseau  is  roving  at  random  when  he  condemns  the  use  of 
books  in  instruction. 

One  book,  however,  one  single  book,  has  found  favor  in 
his  sight.  Robinson  Crusoe  will  constitute  by  itself  for  a  long 
time  the  whole  of  £mile's  library.  We  understand  without 
difficulty  Rousseau's  kindly  feeling  for  a  work  which,  under 
the  form  of  a  romance,  is,  like  the  Emile^  a  treatise  on  natu- 
ral education.  £mile  and  Robinson  strongly  resemble  each 
other,  since  they  are  self-sufficient  and  dispense  with 
society. 

824.  Excellent  Pbecepts  on  Method.  — At  least  in  the 
general  method  which  he  commends,  Rousseau  makes  amenda 
for  the  enrors  in  his  plan  of  study :  — 
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**Do  not  treat  the  child  to  diBOODrses  which  he  cannot 
nnderat&nd.  No  descriptions,  no  eloquence,  no  flgnreB  of 
speech.  Be  content  to  present  to  him  appropriate  objects. 
Let  as  transform  onr  sensations  into  ideas.  But  let  ns  not 
Jump  at  once  from  sensible  objects  to  inteilectn&l  objects. 
Let  na  always  proceed  slowly  from  one  sensible  notion  to 
soother.  Li  general,  let  ns  never  sabstitate  the  sign  for  the 
thing,  except  when  it  is  impossible  for  ne  to  show  ttw 

"I  liave  no  love  whatever  for  explanations  and  talk. 
Things  I  things  I  I  shall  never  tire  of  saying  that  we  ascribe 
too  mnch  importance  to  words.  With  our  babbling  education 
we  make  only  babblers." 

But  the  whole  would  bear  quoting.  Almost  all  of  Bons- 
aean's  recommendations,  in  the  way  of  method,  contain  an 
element  of  troth,  and  need  only  to  be  nwdified  in  order  to 
become  excellent. 

825.  Exclusive  Monvzs  of  Actiok.— A  great  question 
hi  the  education  of  children  is  to  know  to  what  motive  we 
shall  address  ourselves.  Here  again,  Bousseau  is  exclusive 
and  absolute.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  £mile  will  have 
been  gnided  by  necessity ;  he  will  have  been  made  depend- 
ent on  things,  not  on  men.  It  is  through  the  possible  and 
the  impossible  that  he  will  have  been  conducted,  by  treating 
him,  not  as  a  sensible  and  intelligent  being,  but  as  a  force  of 
nature  agdost  which  other  forces  are  made  to  act.  Not  till 
the  age  of  twelve  must  this  system  be  changed.  Emlle  has 
□ow  acquired  some  judgment ;  and  it  is  upon  an  Intelleotaal 
motive  that  one  ought  now  to  count  in  regulating  hla  con> 
duct.  This  motive  is  utility.  The  feeling  of  emulation  can* 
not  be  employed  in  a  solitary  education.  Finally,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  it  will  be  possible  to  appeal  to  tlM  beart,  to 
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feeling,  and  to  recommend  to  the  yoang  man  the  acts  we  set 
before  him,  no  longer  as  necessary  or  useful,  but  as  noble, 
good,  and  generous.  The  error  of  Rousseau  is  in  cutting 
up  the  life  of  man  to  his  twentieth  year  into  three  sharply 
defined  parts,  into  three  moments,  each  subordinated  to  a 
single  governing  principle.  The  truth  is  that  at  every  age 
an  appeal  must  be  made  to  all  the  motives  that  act  on  our 
will,  that  at  every  age,  necessity,  interest,  sentiment,  and 
finally,  the  idea  of  duty,  an  idea  too  often  overlooked  by 
Rousseau,  as  all  else  that  is  derived  from  reason,  —  all  these 
motives  can  effectively  intervene,  in  different  degrees,  in  the 
education  of  man. 

826.  £mile  learns  a  Trade.  —  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
£mile  will  know  nothing  of  history,  nothing  of  humanity, 
nothing  of  art  and  literature,  nothing  of  God ;  but  he  will 
know  a  trade,  a  manual  trade.  By  this  means,  he  will  be 
sheltered  from  need  in  advance,  in  case  a  revolution  should 
strip  him  of  his  fortune. 

'^We  are  approaching,*'  says  Rousseau,  with  an  astonish- 
ing perspicacity,  ^^  a  century  of  revolutions.  Who  can  give 
you  assurance  of  what  will  then  become  of  you  ?  I  hold  it 
to  be  impossible  for  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe  to  last 
much  longer.  They  have  all  had  their  day  of  glory,  and 
every  State  that  dazzles  is  in  its  decline.*' 

We  have  previously  noticed,  in  studying  analogous  ideas  in 
the  case  of  Locke,  for  what  other  reasons  Rousseau  made  of 
timile  an  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-maker  or  a  carpenter. 

327.  £mile  at  the  Age  of  Fifteen.  —  Rousseau  takes 
comfort  in  the  contemplation  of  his  work,  and  he  pauses 
from  time  to  time  in  his  analyses  and  deductions,  to  trace 
the  portrait  of  his  pupil.  This  is  how  he  represents  him  at 
tbe  age  of  fifteen :  — 
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*^  £imle  has  but  little  knowledge,  but  that  which  he  has  ia 
really  bis  own ;  he  knows  nothing  by  halves.  In  the  small 
number  of  things  that  he  knows,  and  knows  well,  the  most 
important  is  that  there  are  many  things  which  he  does  not 
know,  but  which  he  can  some  day  learn ;  that  there  are  many 
more  things  which  other  men  know,  but  which  he  will  never 
know ;  and  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  other  things  which  no 
man  wQl  ever  know.  He  has  a  universal  mind,  not  through 
actual  knowledge,  but  through  the  ability  to  acquire  it.  He 
has  a  mind  that  is  open,  intelligent,  prepared  for  everything, 
and,  as  Montaigne  says,  if  not  instructed,  at  least  capable 
of  being  instructed.  It  is  suflScient  for  me  that  he  knows 
how  to  find  the  of  what  good  iaUf  with  reference  to  all  that 
he  does,  and  the  vohyf  of  all  that  he  believes.  Once  more, 
my  object  is  not  at  all  to  give  him  knowledge,  but  to  teach 
him  how  to  acquire  it  as  he  may  need  it,  to  make  him  esti- 
mate it  at  its  exact  worth,  and  to  make  him  love  truth  above 
everything  else.  With  this  method,  progress  is  slow;  but 
there  are  no  false  steps,  and  no  danger  of  being  obliged  to 
retrace  one's  course.'* 

All  this  is  well ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  even  !fimile 
has  faults,  great  faults.  To  mention  but  one  of  them,  but 
one  which  dominates  all  the  others,  he  sees  things  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  utility,  and  he  would  not  hesitate,  for 
example,  ^'  to  give  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  smallest 
bit  of  pastry.** 

328.  Education  of  the  SsNsiBiLmES.  —  It  is  true  that 
Rousseau  finally  decides  to  make  of  £mile  an  affectionate 
and  reasonable  being.  ^^  We  have  formed,"  he  says,  '*  his 
body,  his  senses,  his  judgment;  it  remains  to  give  him  a 
heart."  Rousseau,  who  proceeds  like  a  magician,  by  wave  of 
wand  and  clever  tricks,  flatters  himself  that  within  a  day's 
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time  £iiiile  is  going  to  become  the  most  affectionate,  the 
most  moral,  and  the  meet  religions  of  men. 

829.  The  Focbih  Book  of  the  ^^mile. — The  develop- 
ment of  the  affectionate  sentiments,  the  culture  of  the  moral 
sentiment,  and  that  of  the  religions  sentiment,  such  is  the 
triple  snbject  of  the  fourth  book, — vast  and  exalted  questions 
that  lend  themselves  to  eloquence  in  such  a  way  that  the 
fonrth  book  of  the  EmUe  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
whole  work. 

830.  Genesis  of  the  Affechonate  SEirmfEKTS.  —  Here 
Rousseau  is  wholly  in  the  land  of  chimeras.  iSmile,  who 
lives  in  isolation,  who  has  neither  family,  friends,  nor  com- 
panions, is  necessarily  condemned  to  selfishness,  and  every- 
thing Rousseau  can  do  to  warm  his  heart  will  be  useless. 
Do  we  wish  to  develop  the  feelings  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion? Let  us  begin  by  placing  the  child  under  family  or 
social  influences  which  alone  can  furnish  his  affections  the 
occasion  for  development.  For  fifteen  3'ears  Rousseau  leaves 
the  heart  of  £mile  unoccupied.  What  an  illusion  to  think 
he  will  be  able  to  fill  it  all  at  once !  When  we  suppress  the 
mother  in  the  education  of  a  child,  all  the  means  that  we  can 
invent  to  excite  in  his  soul  emotions  of  gentleness  and 
affection  are  but  palliatives.  Rousseau  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  a  child  can  be  taught  to  love  as  he  is  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  that  lessons  could  be  given  to  !fimile  in 
feeling  just  as  lessons  are  given  to  him  in  geometry. 

881.  Moral  Education. — Rousseau  is  more  worthy  of 
being  followed  when  he  demands  that  the  moral  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  have  their  first  source  in  the  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  social  benevolence,  on  the  supposition  that  accord- 
ing to  his  system  he  can  inspire  £mile  with  such  feelings. 
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«(  We  enter,  finally,  the  domain  of  morals,"  he  says.  *^  If 
this  were  the  place  for  it,  I  would  show  how  from  the  first 
emotions  of  the  heart  arise  the  first  utterances  of  the  con* 
science,  and  how,  from  the  first  feelings  of  love  and  hate 
arise  the  first  notions  of  good  and  evil.  I  would  make  it 
appear  that  Justice  and  goodness  are  not  merely  abstract 
terms,  conceived  by  the  understanding,  but  real  affections 
of  the  soul  enlightened  by  the  reason." 

Yes ;  let  the  child  be  made  to  make  his  way  gradually 
towards  a  severe  morality,  sanctioned  by  the  reason,  in 
having  him  pass  through  the  gentle  emotions  of  the  heart. 
Nothing  can  be  better.  But  this  is  to  be  done  on  one  condi- 
tion :  this  is,  that  we  shall  not  stop  on  the  way,  and  that  the 
vague  inspirations  of  the  sensibilities  shall  be  succeeded  by 
the  exact  prescriptions  of  the  reason.  Now  Rousseau,  aa 
we  know,  was  never  wUling  to  admit  that  virtue  was  anything 
else  than  an  affair  of  the  heart.  His  ethics  is  wboUy  an 
ethics  of  sentiment. 

832.  Religious  Education.  — We  know  the  reasons  which 
determined  Rousseau  to  delay  till  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth 
year  the  revelation  of  religion.  It  is  that  the  child,  with  his 
sensitive  imagination,  is  necessarily  an  idolater.  If  we 
speak  to  him  of  Grod,  he  can  form  but  a  superstitious  idea  of 
him.  '^  Now,"  says  Rousseau,  pithily,  ^'  when  the  imagina* 
tion  has  once  seen  Grod,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  understanding 
conceives  him."  In  other  terms,  once  plunged  in  supersti* 
tion,  the  mind  of  the  child  can  never  extricate  itself  from  it. 
We  must  then  wait,  in  the  interest  of  religion  itself,  till  the 
child  have  sufficient  maturity  of  reason  and  sufficient  power 
of  thought  to  seize  in  its  truth,  divested  of  every  veil  of 
sense,  the  idea  of  Gk>d,  whose  existence  is  announced  to  him 
for  the  first  time. 
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It  is  difficult  to  justify  EouBseau.  First,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  child,  if  he  has  reached  his  eighteenth  year  in 
ignorance  of  God,  may  find  it  wholly  natural  to  be  ignorant 
of  him  still,  and  that  he  reason  and  dispute  at  random  with 
his  teacher,  and  that  he  doubt  instead  of  believe?  And  if 
he  allows  himself  to  be  convinced,  is  it  not  at  least  evident 
that  the  religious  idea,  tardily  inculcated,  will  have  no  pro- 
found hold  on  his  mind?  On  the  other  hand,  will  the  child, 
with  his  instinctive  curiosity,  wait  till  his  eighteenth  year  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  universe?  Will  he  not  form  the 
notion  of  a  God  in  his  own  way? 

^^  One  might  have  read,  a  few  years  ago,'*  says  YiUemain, 
^*  the  account,  or  rather  the  psychological  confession,  of  a 
writer  (Sentenis) ,  a  German  philosopher,  whom  his  father 
had  submitted  to  the  experiment  advised  by  the  author  of 
EmUe.  Left  alone  by  the  loss  of  a  tenderly  loved  wife,  this 
fkther,  a  learned  and  thoughtful  man,  had  taken  his  infant 
son  to  a  retired  place  in  the  country ;  and  not  allowing  him 
communication  with  any  one,  he  had  cultivated  the  child's 
intelligence  through  the  sight  of  the  natural  objects  placed 
near  him,  and  by  the  study  of  the  languages,  almost  without 
books,  and  in  careAiUy  concealing  from  him  all  idea  of  God. 
The  child  had  reached  his  tenth  year  without  having  either 
read  or  heard  that  great  name.  But  then  his  mind  found 
what  had  been  denied  it.  The  sun  which  he  saw  rise  each 
morning  seemed  the  all-powerftil  benefactor  of  whom  he  felt 
the  need.  He  soon  formed  the  habit  of  going  at  dawn  to  the 
garden  to  pay  homage  to  that  god  that  he  had  made  for 
himself.  His  father  surprised  him  one  day,  and  showed  him 
his  error  by  teaching  him  that  all  the  fixed  stars  are  so  many 
suns  distributed  in  space.  But  such  was  then  the  disap- 
pointment and  the  grief  of  the  child  deprived  of  his  worship. 
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(bat  the  father,  overcome,  acknowledged  to  him  that  there 
was  a  Grod,  the  Creator  of  the  heavene  and  the  earth."  ^ 

833.  Thb  Savotabd  Yicab's  Profession  of  Faith. — 
Rousseau  has  at  least  attempted  to  retrieve,  by  stately  lan- 
guage and  an  impassioned  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God,  the  delay  which  he  has  spontaneously  imposed  on  his 
pupil. 

The  Savoyard  Vicar^s  Profession  of  Faith  is  an  eloquent 
catechism  on  natural  religion,  and  the  honest  expression  of  a 
sincere  and  profound  deism.  The  religion  of  nature  is  evi- 
dently the  only  one  which,  in  Rousseau's  system,  can  be 
taught,  and  ought  to  be  taught,  to  the  child,  since  the  child  is 
exactly  the  pupil  of  nature.  If  £mile  wishes  to  go  beyond 
this,  if  he  needs  a  positive  religion,  this  shall  be  for  himself 
\o  choose. 

334.  Sophie  and  the  Education  of  Woioen. — The  weak- 
est part  of  the  J^miUe  is  that  which  treats  of  the  education  of 
woman.  This  is  not  merely  because  Rousseau,  with  his 
decided  leaning  towards  the  romantic,  leads  timile  and  his 
companion  into  odd  and  extraordinary  adventures,  but  it  is 
especially  because  he  misconceives  the  proper  dignity  of 
woman.  Sophie,  the  perfect  woman,  has  been  educated  only 
to  complete  the  happiness  of  timile.  Her  education  is  wholly 
relative  to  her  destiny  as  a  wife. 

^^  The  whole  education  of  women  should  be  relative  to  men ; 
to  please  them,  to  be  useful  to  them,  to  make  themselves 
honored  and  loved  by  them,  to  educate  the  young,  to  care  for 
the  older,  to  advise  them,  to  console  them,  to  make  life  agree- 
able and  sweet  to  them,  —  these  ai*e  the  duties  of  women  in 
every  age." 

1  Baport  of  VUlemain  on  tbe  woik  of  tbe  Pte  CHiaid  (MA). 
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*^  Sophie/'  sajB  6r£ard,  '^  has  but  virtues  of  the  second 
order,  virtues  of  conjugal  education."  It  has  been  said  that 
marriage  is  a  second  birth  for  man,  that  he  rises  or  falls 
according  to  the  choice  which  he  makes.  For  woman,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Bousseau,  it  is  the  true  advent  into 
life.  According  to  the  expressive  formula  of  Michelet,  who, 
in  a  sentence,  has  given  a  marvellous  summary  of  the  doc- 
trine, but  in  attaching  to  it  a  sense  which  poetizes  it,  '^  the 
husband  creates  the  wife.''  Sophie,  up  to  the  day  of  her 
marriage,  did  not  exist.  She  had  learned  nothing  and  read 
nothing  ^^  except  a  Bar^me  and  a  T^Umaque  which  have 
chanced  to  fall  into  her  hands."  She  has  been  definitelv 
admonished,  '^that  were  men  sensible,  every  lettered  girl 
will  remain  a  girl."  It  is  £mile  alone  who  is  to  instruct  her, 
and  he  will  instruct  her  and  mould  her  into  his  own  ideal, 
and  in  conformity  to  his  individual  interest. 

While  it  was  only  in  his  youth  that  he  received  the  first 
principles  of  the  religious  feeling,  Sophie  must  be  penetrated 
with  it  from  infancy,  in  order  that  she  may  early  form  the 
habit  of  submission.  He  commands  and  she  obeys,  the  first 
duty  of  the  wife  being  meekness.  If,  during  her  youth,  she 
has  freely  attended  banquets,  amusements,  balls,  the  theatre, 
it  is  not  so  much  to  be  initiated  into  the  vain  pleasures  of 
the  world,  under  the  tutelage  of  a  vigilant  mother,  as  to  be- 
long, once  married,  more  fully  to  her  home  and  to  her 
husband.  She  is  nothing  except  as  she  is  by  his  side,  or  as 
dependent  on  him,  or  as  acting  through  him.  Strange  and 
brutal  paradox,  which  Rousseau,  it  is  true,  corrects  and 
repaurs  in  detail,  at  every  moment  by  the  most  happy  and 
charming  inconsistencies." 

Sophie,  briefly,  is  an  incomplete  person  whom  Rousseau  is 
not  careful  enough  to  educate  for  herself. 

In  her  subordinate  and  inferior  position,  the  cares  of  the 
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household  occupy  the  largest  place.  She  oats  and  makes 
her  own  dresses :  — 

^'  What  Sophie  knows  best,  and  what  was  taught  her  with 
most  care,  is  the  work  of  her  sex.  There  is  no  needle-woii: 
which  she  does  not  know  how  to  make." 

It  is  not  forbidden  her,  but  is  even  recommended  that  she 
introduce  a  certain  coquetry  into  her  employments :  — 

^'The  work  she  loves  the  best  is  lace-making,  because 
there  is  no  other  that  gives  her  a  more  agreeable  attitude, 
and  in  which  the  fingers  are  used  with  more  grace  and 
deftness." 

She  carries  daintiness  a  little  too  far :  — 

^'  She  does  not  love  cooking ;  its  details  have  some  disgust 
for  her.  She  would  sooner  let  the  whole  dinner  go  into  the 
fire  than  to  soil  her  cuffs." 

Truly  this  is  fine  housewifery !  We  feel  that  we  have  here 
to  Jo  with  a  character  in  a  romance  who  has  no  need  to  dine. 
Sophie  would  not  have  been  well  received  at  Saint  Cyr,  where 
Madame  de  Maintenon  so  severely  scolded  the  girls  who  were 
too  fastidious,  '^  fearing  smoke,  dust,  and  disagreeable  odors, 
even  to  making  complaints  and  grimaces  on  their  account  as 
though  all  were  lost." 

335.  General  Conclusion.  —  In  order  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  EmUej  it  is  necessary  to  put  aside  the  impressions 
left  by  the  reading  of  the  last  pages.  We  must  consider  as 
a  whole,  and  without  taking  details  into  account,  that  work, 
which,  notwithstanding  all,  is  very  admirable  and  profound. 
It  is  injured  by  analysis.  To  esteem  the  EiMle  at  its  real 
worth,  it  must  be  read  entire.  In  reading  it,  in  fact,  we  are 
warmed  by  contact  with  the  passion  which  Rousseau  puts  into 
whatever  he  writes.  We  pardon  his  errors  and  chimeras  by 
reason  of  the  grand  sentiments  and  the  grand  truths  which 
we  meet  at  every  step.    We  must  also  take  into  account  the 
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time  when  BouBseao  lived,  and  tiie  conditions  nnder  which  he 
wrote.  We  have  not  a  donht  that  had  it  been  written  thirty 
years  later,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Bevolntion,  for  a  people  who 
were  free,  or  who  desired  to  be  free,  the  Emile  would  have 
been  wholly  different  from  what  it  is.  Had  he  been  working 
for  a  republican  society,  or  for  a  society  that  wished  to  become 
snch,  Eoossean  would  not  have  thrown  himself,  oat  of 
hatred  for  the  reality,  into  the  absurdities  of  an  over-spe- 
cialized and  exceptional  education.  We  can  Judge  of  what 
he  would  have  done  as  legislator  of  public  instruction  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  by  what  he  wrote  in  his  Cormderaiions 
on  the  OovemmerU  of  Poland:  — 

^^  National  education  belongs  only  to  people  who  are 
fknee.  ...  It  is  education  which  is  to  give  to  men  the  national 
mould,  and  so  to  direct  their  opinions  and  their  tastes  that 
they  will  become  patriots  by  inclination,  by  passion,  and  by 
necessity'*  (we  would  only  add,  by  duty).  '^A  child,  in 
opening  his  eyes,  ought  to  see  his  country  and  nothing  but 
his  country.  Every  true  republican,  along  with  his  mother's 
milk,  will  imbibe  love  of  country,  that  is,  of  law  and  liberty. 
This  love  constitutes  his  whole  existence.  He  sees  but  his 
country,  he  lives  but  for  her.  So  soon  as  he  is  alone,  he  is 
nothing ;  so  soon  as  there  is  no  more  of  country,  he  is  no 
more.  .  .  .  While  learning  to  read,  I  would  have  a  child  of 
Poland  read  what  relates  to  his  country ;  at  the  age  of  ten,  I 
would  have  him  know  all  its  productions ;  at  twelve,  all  its 
provinces,  all  its  roads,  all  its  cities ;  at  fifteen,  the  whole  of 
its  history ;  and  at  sixteen,  all  its  laws ;  and  there  should  not 
be  in  all  Poland  a  notable  deed  or  an  illustrious  man,  of  which 
his  memory  and  his  heart  were  not  full." 

836.  Influence  of  the  £mile.  —  That  which  proves 
better  than  any  commentary  can  the  high  standing  of  the 
thnUe^  is  the  success  which  it  has  obtained,  the  influence 
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whldi  It  baa  exerted,  both  in  France  and  abroad,  and  tba 
durable  renown  atteated  b;  ao  many  woito  deaigned,  either 
to  contradict  it,  to  correct  it,  or  to  approve  it  and  to  dla- 
eeaunate  ita  doctrines.  During  ttie  twenty-flve  years  tliat 
followed  the  publication  of  the  Emile,  there  appeared  in  the 
{^«nch  language  twice  aa  many  booka  on  education  aa  dnr> 
ing  the  flnt  sixty  yeara  of  the  century.  Bouaseau,  besides 
all  that  he  said  personally  which  was  just  and  new,  had  the 
merit  of  stimulating  minds  and  of  preparing  through  his 
impulsion  the  rich  educational  harvest  of  this  last  one  hun- 
dred years. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  snfflces  to  read  this  Judgment 
of  Kant:— 

"  The  first  impresaion  which  a  reader  who  does  not  read 
for  vanity  or  for  killing  time  derives  from  the  writings  of 
Boneseau,  is  that  thia  writer  unitea  to  an  admirable  penetra- 
tioD  of  genius  a  noble  inapiratioa  and  a  soul  full  of  sensi- 
bility, such  as  has  never  been  met  with  in  any  other  writer, 
in  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  country.  The  impresaion 
which  immediately  follows  this,  is  that  of  astonishment 
caused  by  the  extraordinary  and  paradoxical  thonghts  wtuoh 
he  develops.  ...  I  ought  to  read  and  re-read  Ronsseaa, 
till  the  beauty  of  his  style  no  more  affecta  me.  It  is  only 
then  that  I  can  adjust  my  ressoo  to  Judge  of  him." 

[387.  Ahalitical  Sotdlirt. — 1.  The  study  of  the  ^Ue 
exhibits,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  contrast  between  the 
respective  agenciea  of  art  and  nature  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  also  the  power  of  sentiment  as  a  motor  to  ideas. 

2.  What  Monsieur  Compayr^  has  happily  called  Rona- 
sean's  "  misuse  of  the  principle  of  nature"  marks  a  recoU 
against  the  artificial  and  flctidoos  state  of  society  and  opinion 
In  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  politics,  in  religion, 
and  In  phlloeoptay,  Uiere  waa  the  dominattoo  of  aafbority,  and 
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but  a  small  margin  was  left  for  the  exercise  of  freedom, 
versatility,  and  individual  initiative;  while  education  was 
administered  rather  as  a  process  of  manufacture,  than  of 
regulated  growtii. 

8.  The  conception  that  the  child,  by  his  very  constitution, 
is  predetermined,  like  plants  and  animals,  to  a  progressive 
development  quite  independent  of  artificial  aid,  easily  degen- 
erates into  the  hypothesis  that  the  typical  education  is  a 
process  of  spontaneous  growth. 

4.  The  error  in  this  hypothesis  is  that  of  exaggeration  or 
of  disproportion.  Education  is  neither  a  work  of  nature 
alone,  nor  of  art  alone,  but  is  a  natural  process,  supple- 
mented, controlled,  and  perfected  by  human  art.  What 
education  would  become  when  abandoned  wholly  to ' '  nature  " 
may  be  seen  in  the  state  of  a  perfected  fruit  which  has  been 
allowed  to  revert  to  its  primitive  or  natural  condition. 

5.  Man  is  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  the  victim  of  his  environment,  but  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  to  control  his  environment,  almost  to 
re-create  it,  and  so  to  rise  superior  to  it  This  ability  gives 
rise  to  human  art,  which  is  a  coordinate  factor  with  nature 
in  the  work  of  education. 

6.  This  convenient  fiction  of  ^^  Nature/'  conceived  as  an 
infallible  and  incomparable  guide  in  education,  has  intro- 
duced countless  errors  into  educational  theory ;  and  Miss  E.  R. 
Sill  is  amply  justified  in  saying  that  '^probably  nine-tenths 
of  the  popular  sophistries  on  the  subject  of  education,  would 
be  cleared  away  by  clarifying  the  word  Nature."* 

7.  In  spite  of  its  paradoxes,  its  exaggerations,  its  over- 
wrought  sentiment,  and  florid  declamation,  the  EmUe,  in  its 
general  spirit,  is  a  work  of  incomparable  power  and  of  per- 
ennial value.] 

1  AUantie  Monthly,  Tthmuj,  188S,  p.  178. 
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fHE  PHILOSOPHBRS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  OENTUBY.— « 
OONDILLAO,  Dn>EBOT,  HELVETIUS,  AKD  KAITT. 

THB  PHILOBOFHSB8  OF  THS  ■lOHTBXHTH  OBHTUBT;  OOHDHULO  (171^ 
1780);  ABVSB  OF  THS  PHUXMOPHIO  SPIBIT;  MUST  WS  XBABOH 
WITH    CHILDRBVf     FRBLIMIirABT    LB880XB;    THB    AXT    OF    THIVX- 

nio ;  OTHxx  pabts  of  thb  goubsb  of  study  ;  pxbsoval 
bbflbctioh;  sxohbsxs  of  dstotiok  gritioisbd;  didhbot  (ITlS- 

1784);  RIB  PXDAOOOIOAL  WORKS;  BIS  QUALITIBS  AS  AM  BDUOA* 
TOX;   VX0X88ITT  OF   DCBTBUGTIOK ;    IDS  A  OF  A  STBTSM   OF   PUSUO 

nrsTBUCTios;   gsitioism  of  fbssoh   oollsoss;   pbopouuo  xb- 

FOXMS;  PBSFSBSKGS  FOB  THS  SGISK0S8 ;  IHGOMPLSTB  TISWl 
OS  THS  PBOTDfOB  OF  LSTTSBS;  OPIHIOS  OF  XABMOSTSL;  OTHSB 
SOTSLTIS8  OF  DIDSBOT's  PLAK;  HSLTSTIU8  (1716-1771);  PABADOXS8 
OF     THS     TBBATI8S     ON     MAS ;      BSFUTATIOH     OF     HSLVSTIUS     ST 

didsbot;  nsTBUOTios  bsoulabissd;  ths  shotou>pjbdibt8;  xast 

(1784-1804);  HIGH  COKOSFTIOS  OF  SDUOATIOS;  P8TGHOLOOICAL  OP- 
TIMISM; BSSPSCT  FOB  THS  LIBSBTT  OF  THS  CHIU>;  GULTUBS  OF 
THS  FA0ULTIS8 ;  8TOBIBB  IKTBBDICTSD  ;  DIFFBBSHT  KUTDS  OF 
PUSI8HMSHT;  BSLIOIOU8  SDUCATIOS;  ANALTTIOAL  8UMMABT. 


888.  The  Philosophers  of  the  Eighteeivth  Centurt.— 
If  there  has  been  considerable  progress  made  in  education  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  efforts 
of  the  philosophers  of  that  age.  It  is  no  longer  alone  the 
men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  schools  that  are  pre- 
occupied with  education;  but  nearly  all  the  illustrious 
thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  discussed  these  great 
questions  with  more  or  less  thoroughness.  The  subject  is 
far  from  being  exhausted  by  the  study  of  Rousseau.  Besides 
the  educational  current  set  in  movement  by  the  tlmUe^  the 
other  philosophers  of  that  period,  in  their  isolated  and  inde« 
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pendent  march,  left  original  routes  wbich  it  remains  to  fol« 
low.  From  out  their  errors  and  conceptions  of  systems  there 
emerge  some  new  outlooks  and  some  definite  truths. 

889.  CoNDiLLAO  (1715-1780).  —  An  acute  and  ingenious 
psychologist,  a  competitor  and  rival  of  Locke  in  philosophy, 
Condillac  is  far  from  haying  the  same  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  education ;  but  still  there  is  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  reading  of  his  Course  of  Study  y  which  includes  not 
less  than  thirteen  volumes.  This  important  work  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lessons  which  he  had  composed  for  the  education 
of  the  infant  Ferdinand,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
heir  of  the  dukedom  of  Parma,  whose  preceptor  he  became 
in  1767. 

840.  Abuse  of  the  Philosophic  Spmir.  —  It  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  congratulation  tiiat  the  philosophical  spirit  is 
entering  more  and  more  largely  into  the  theories  of  educa- 
tion, and  there  would  be  only  words  of  commendation  for 
Condillac  had  he  restricted  himself  to  this  excellent  declara- 
tion, that  pedagogy  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  deduction  from 
psychology.  But  he  does  not  stop  there,  but  with  an  indis- 
cretion that  is  to  be  regretted,  he  arbitrarily  transports  into 
education  certain  philosophical  principles  which  it  is  not 
proper  to  apply  to  the  art  of  educating  men,  whatever  may 
be  their  theoretical  truth ;  thus  Condillac,  having  established 
the  natural  order  of  the  development  of  the  sciences  and  the 
arts  in  the  history  of  humanity,  presumes  to  impose  the  same 
law  of  progress  upon  the  child. 

*'*'  The  method  which  I  have  followed  does  not  resemble  the 
usual  manner  of  teaching ;  but  it  is  the  very  way  in  which 
men  were  led  to  create  the  arts  and  the  sciences.**  ^ 

1  DisamrB  priliminairt  ntr  la  grammairef  in  the  (Buvru  con^lkte$  o! 
Condmao,  Tome  YL  p.  981. 
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In  other  terms,  the  child  must  do  over  again,  on  hit  owa 
account,  ^^  that  which  the  race  has  done."  He  mast  be  com* 
pelled  to  follow,  step  by  step,  in  its  long  gropings,  the  slot' 
progress  made  by  the  race.^ 

There  is,  doubtless,  an  element  of  truth  in  the  error  of 
Condillac.  The  sciences  and  the  arts  began  with  the  obser* 
ration  of  particulars,  and  thence  slowly  rose  to  general  prin- 
ciples ;  and  to-day  no  one  thinks  of  denying  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner  in  education,  so  far  as  this  is 
possible.  It  is  well  at  the  first  to  present  facts  to  the  child, 
and  to  lead  him  step  by  step,  from  observation  to  observation, 
to  the  law  which  governs  them  and  includes  them ;  but  there  is 
a  wide  distance  between  the  discreet  use  of  the  inductive  and 
experimental  method,  and  the  exaggerations  of  Condillac. 
No  one  should  seriously  think  of  absolutely  suppressing  the 
synthetic  method  of  exposition,  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  work  accomplished  through  the  centuries,  teaches  at  the 
outset  the  truths  that  have  been  already  acquired.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  compel  the  child  painfully  to  recommence  the 
toil  of  the  race.' 


^  This  la  aim  the  main  principle  in  llr.  Spencer's  ednoatioDal  philoeophy* 
"  The  education  of  the  child  most  accord  both  in  mode  and  arrangement 
with  the  education  of  mankind  as  considered  historically  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  indiyldnal  mnst  follow  the  same 
coarse  as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  nee." —Education,  p.  122.  (P.) 

>  The  general  law  of  homan  progress  is  inheritance  eupplemented  by 
individual  acquisition.  Using  the  symbols  i  (inheritance)  and  a  (acqui- 
sition), the  progress  of  the  race  from  its  origin  npwards,  throngfa  snccessiTe 
generations,  may  be  exhibited  by  this  series:  i;  i  +  a;  i(2a)  +  a;i(3a)+a; 
i  (4a)+a.  If  the  factor  of  inheritance  could  be  eliminated,  as  Ckmdillao 
and  Spencer  recommend,  the  series  would  take  this  form:  a' ;  a" ;  a'"; 
a*^ ;  a^ :  the  snccessiye  increments  in  acquisition  being  due  to  successiye 
Increments  in  power  gained  through  heredity.  But,  happily,  the  law  of  in« 
heritance  cannot  be  abrogated,  and  so  philosophers  write  books  in  order  te 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  fate  of  Sisyphus.  (PO 
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Graver  Btill,  Ck>ndillao,  led  astray  by  his  love  for  philoso- 
phizing,  presumes  to  initiate  the  cliild,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  studies^  into  psychological  analysis. 

*'  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  child  acquainted 
with  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and  to  make  him  feel  the  need 
of  making  use  of  them." 

In  other  terms,  the  analysis  of  the  soul  shall  be  the  first 
object  proposed  to  the  refiection  of  the  child.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  make  him  attentive,  but  to  teach  him  what 
attention  is. 

How  can  one  seriously  think  of  making  of  the  child  a  little 
psychologist,  and  of  choosing  as  the  first  element  of  his  edu- 
cation the  very  science  that  is  the  most  diflicult  of  all,  the 
one  which  can  be  but  the  coronation  of  his  studies? 

Ml.  Must  wb  bbason  with  Children? — Rousseau  had 
sharply  criticised  the  famous  maxim  of  Locke :  *'  We  must 
reason  with  children."  Ck>ndillac  tries  to  restore  it  to  credit, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  invokes  the  pretended  demonstra- 
tions of  a  superficial  and  inexact  psychology. 

''It  has  been  proved,"  he  says,  ''that  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  begins  as  soon  bh  the  senses  commence  to  de- 
velop ;  and  we  have  the  early  use  of  our  senses  only  because 
we  early  began  to  reason."  Strange  assertions,  which  are 
disproved  by  the  most  elementary  observation  of  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Condillac  here  allows  himself  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  Ms  sensational  psychology,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
efface  the  peculiar  character  of  the  different  intellectual 
faculties,  to  derive  them  all  from  the  senses,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  suppress  the  distance  which  separates  a  simple 
sensation  from  the  subtile,  reflective,  and  abstract  process 
which  is  called  reasoning.  It  cannot  be  admitted  for  a 
single  instant  that  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are,  as 
he  says,  "the  same  in  the  child  as  in  the  mature  man.** 
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There  is,  doubtless,  in  the  child  a  beginning  of  reasoning,  a 
sort  of  instinctive  logic ;  bat  this  infantile  reasoning  can  be 
applied  only  to  familiar  objects,  such  as  are  sensible  and 
concrete.  It  were  absurd  to  employ  it  on  general  and  ab- 
stract ideas. 

342.  Prbliminabt  Lessons. — We  shall  quote,  without 
comment,  the  first  subjects  of  instruction  which,  under  the 
title  of  Legona  prAiminaires^  Condillac  proposes  to  his 
pupil:  1.  the  nature  of  ideas;  2.  the  operations  of  the 
soul;  8.  the  habits;  4.  the  difference  between  the  soul  and 
the  body ;  5.  the  knowledge  of  Grod. 

How  are  we  to  conceive  that  Condillac  had  the  pretension 
to  place  these  high  philosophical  speculations  within  the 
reach  of  a  child  of  seven  years  who  has  not  yet  studied  the 
grammar  of  his  native  language !  How  much  better  some 
fables  or  historical  narratives  would  answer  his  purpose ! 

But  Condillac  does  not  stop  there.  When  his  pupil  has  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  soul,  when 
he  has  comprehended  the  genesis  of  ideas ;  in  a  word,  when, 
towards  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  he  is  as  proficient  in  philos- 
ophy as  his  master,  and  almost  as  capable  of  writing  the 
TreaHae  on  Sensations^  what  do  you  think  he  is  invited  to 
study?  Something  which  very  much  resembles  the  philoso- 
phy of  history :  — 

*'  After  having  made  him  reflect  on  his  own  infancy,  I 
thought  that  the  infiEincy  of  the  world  would  be  the  most 
interesting  subject  for  him,  and  the  easiest  to  study." 

843.  Ths  Abt  of  Thinking.  —  It  is  only  when  he  Judges 
that  the  mind  of  his  pupil  is  sufficiently  prepared  by  psycho- 
logical analysis  and  by  general  reflections  on  the  progress 
of  humanity,  that  Condillac  decides  to  have  him  enter  upon 
the  ordinary  course  of  study.    Here  the  spirit  of  system  dis« 
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appears,  and  gives  place  to  more  Jadicious  and  more  practi* 
oal  ideas.  Thus  Condiliao  thinks  that  ^*  the  study  of  gram- 
mar would  be  more  wearisome  than  usefUl  if  it  come  too 
early."  Would  that  he  had  applied  this  principle  to  psychol- 
ogy !  Before  studying  grammar,  then,  Condillac's  pupil  reads 
the  poets, — the  French  poets,  of  course,  —  and  preferably 
the  dramatic  authors,  Racine  especially,  whom  he  reads  for 
the  twelfth  time.  The  real  knowledge  of  the  language  pre- 
cedes the  abstract  study  of  the  rules.  Condillac  himself 
composed  a  grammar  entitled  the  Art  of  Speaking.  In  this 
he  imitates  the  authors  of  Port  Royal,  *^  who,"  he  says, 
*'  were  the  first  to  write  elementary  books  on  an  intelligent 
plan."  After  the  Art  of  Speaking  he  calls  the  attention  of 
his  pupil  to  three  other  treatises  in  succession,  —  the  Art  of 
Writing^  or  rhetoric,  the  Art  of  Reasoning^  or  logic,  and  the 
Art  of  Thinking.  We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  these 
works,  which  have  gone  out  of  date,  notwithstanding  the 
value  of  certain  portions  of  them.  The  general  characteris- 
tic of  these  treatises  on  intellectual  education  is  that  the 
author  is  pre-occupied  with  the  relations  of  ideas  more  than 
with  the  exterior  elegancies  of  style,  with  the  development  of 
thought  more  than  with  the  beauties  of  language :  — 

^^ Especially  must  the  intelligence  be  nourished,  even  as 
the  body  is  nourished.  We  must  present  to  it  knowledge, 
which  is  the  wholesome  aliment  of  spirit,  opinions  and  errors 
being  aliment  that  is  poisonous.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  intelligence  be  active,  for  the  thought  remains  imbecile 
as  long  as,  passive  rather  than  active,  it  moves  at  random.'* 

844.  Other  Pabts  of  the  Course  of  Study.  —  It 
seems  that  Condillac  is  in  pursuit  of  but  one  single  purpose, 
•—to  make  of  his  pupil  a  thinking  being.  The  study  of 
Latin  is  postponed  till  the  time  when  the  intelligence,  being 
completely  formed,  will  find  in  the  study  oi  that  language 
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only  the  difficulty  of  learning  words.  Condillac  has  bat 
little  taste  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  He  rele- 
gates the  study  of  Latin  to  the  second  place,  and  omits 
Greek  entirely.  But  he  accords  a  great  importance  to  his- 
torical studies. 

^^  After  having  learned  to  think,  the  Prince  made  the  study 
of  history  his  principal  object  for  six  years." 

Twelve  volumes  of  the  Course  of  Study  have  transmitted 
to  us  Condillac's  lessons  in  history.  In  this  he  does  not  take 
delight,  as  Rollin  does,  in  long  narrations ;  but  he  analyzes, 
multiplies  his  reflections,  and  abridges  facts;  he  philoso- 
phizes more  than  he  recites  the  facts  of  history. 

M5.  FftBSONAL  Reflection.  —  What  we  have  said  of  Con- 
dillac's  Course  of  Study  suffices  to  Justify  the  Judgment 
expressed  of  his  pedagogy  by  one  of  lus  disciples,  G^rando, 
when  he  wrote:  ''He  who  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the 
manner  in  which  ideas  are  formed  in  the  human  mind,  had 
but  little  skill  in  calling  them  into  being  in  the  intelligence 
of  his  pupO.'' 

But  we  would  Judge  our  author  unjustly  if,  after  the  criti- 
cisms we  have  made  of  him,  we  were  not  to  accord  him  the 
praise  he  deserves,  especially  for  having  comprehended,  as  he 
has  done,  the  value  of  personal  reflection,  and  the  superiority 
of  Judgment  over  memory.  A  few  quotations  will  rehabilitate 
the  pedagogy  of  Ck>ndillac  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

Above  all  else  there  must  be  an  exercise  in  personal 
reflection :  — 

*'  I  grant  that  tiie  education  which  cultivates  only  the 
memory  may  make  prodigies,  and  that  it  has  done  so ;  bat 
these  prodigies  last  only  during  the  time  of  infancy.  •  .  • 
He  who  knows  only  by  heart,  knows  nothing.  •  •  •  He  who 
has  not  learned  to  reflect  has  not  been  instructed,  or,  what  is 
itOl  worse,  has  been  poorly  instrooted." 
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^^  Trae  knowledge  is  in  the  reflection,  which  has  acquired 
it,  much  more  than  in  the  memory,  which  holds  it  in  keep* 
ing ;  and  the  things  which  we  are  capable  of  recovering  are 
better  known  than  those  of  which  we  have  a  recollection. 
It  does  not  suffice,  then,  to  give  a  child  knowledge.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  instract  himself  by  seeking  knowledge  on 
his  own  account,  and  the  essential  point  is  to  guide  him 
properly.  If  he  is  led  in  an  orderly  way,  he  will  acquir€ 
exact  ideas,  and  will  seize  their  succession  and  relation. 
Then,  able  to  call  them  up  for  review,  he  will  be  able  to 
compare  them  with  others  that  are  more  remote,  and  to 
make  a  final  choice  of  those  which  he  wishes  to  study. 
Reflection  can  always  recover  the  things  it  has  known, 
because  it  knows  how  it  originally  found  them;  but  the 
memory  does  not  so  recover  the  things  it  has  learned^ 
because  it  does  not  know  how  it  learns.'' 

This  is  why  Condillac  places  far  above  the  education  w* 
receive,  the  education  that  we  give  ourselves :  — 

^'Henceforth,  Sir,  it  remains  for  you  alone  to  instruct 
yourself.  Perhaps  you  imagine  you  have  flnished ;  but  it  is  I 
who  have  finished.    You  are  to  begin  anew  I  '* 

846.  ExcESsrvB  Devotion  Cbitioised. — What  beautiful 
lessons  Ck>ndillac  also  addresses  to  his  pupil  to  induce  him  to 
enfranchise  himself  from  ecclesiastical  tutelage!  Written 
by  an  abbot,  the  eloquent  page  we  are  about  to  read  proves 
how  the  lay  spirit  tended  to  pronounce  itself  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

*'  You  cannot  be  too  pious,  Sir ;  but  if  your  piety  is  not 
enlightened,  you  will  so  far  forget  your  duties  as  to  be 
engrossed  in  the  little  things  of  devotion.  Because  prayer  is 
necessary,  you  will  think  you  ought  always  to  be  prayings 
not  considering  that  true  devotion  consists  first  of  all  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  your  station  in  Ufe :  it  will  not  be  your 
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fault  that  yon  do  not  live  in  your  heart  as  in  a  cloister. 
Hypocrites  will  swarm  aronnd  yon,  the  monks  will  issne 
from  their  cells.  The  priests  will  abandon  the  service  of  the 
altar  in  order  to  be  edified  with  the  sight  of  your  holy 
works.  Blind  prince  !  you  will  not  perceive  how  their  con- 
duct is  in  contradiction  with  their  language.  You  will  not 
even  observe  that  the  men  who  praise  you  for  always  being 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  themselves  forget  that  it  is  their  own 
duty  to  be  there.  Ton  will  unconsciously  take  their  place 
and  leave  to  them  your  own.  Ton  will  be  continually  at 
prayer,  and  you  will  believe  that  you  assure  your  salvation. 
They  will  cease  to  pray,  and  you  will  believe  that  they 
assure  their  salvation.  Strange  contradiction,  which  turns 
aside  ministers  from  the  Church  to  give  bad  ministers  to  the 
State."  1 

347.  DmBBOT  (1713-1784).  —  To  him  who  knows  noth* 
ing  of  Diderot  save  his  works  of  imagination,  often  so  licen- 
tious, it  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  see  the  name  of  this 
fluitastio  writer  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  educators. 
But  this  astonishment  will  disappear  if  we  will  take  the 
trouble  to  recollect  with  what  versatility  this  mighty  spirit 
oould  vary  the  subject  of  his  reflections,  and  pass  fix)m  the 
gay  to  the  solemn,  and  especially  with  what  ardor,  in  con- 
junction with  D'Alembert,  he  was  the  principal  founder  of 
the  EncycU>p4diej  and  the  indefatigable  contributor  to  it. 

348.  His  Fbdagooical  Wobks.  — But  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  Diderot  has  written  at  least  two  treatises  that 
belong  to  the  history  of  education :  first,  about  1773,  Hie 
Systematic  Refutation  of  the  Book  of  Helvetitis  on  Man^  an 
incisive  and  eloquent  criticism  of  the  paradoxes  and  errors 

of  Helvetius ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  about  1776,  a  com- 

■^ —  -     —  - 

1  C<3ur%  d^itudMt  Tome  X.  Intxodaction. 
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I^ete  seheme  of  edacation,  composed  at  the  request  of  Cath- 
erine n.,  under  the  title,  Plan  of  a  University  A 

349.  His  Merits  jjs  an  Educator.  —  Doubtless  Diderot 
did  not  have  sufficient  gravity  of  character  or  sufficiently 
definite  ideas  to  be  a  perfect  educator ;  but,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, the  natural  and  acquired  qualities  of  his  mind 
made  him  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Cathe- 
rine n.  in  entrusting  him  with  the  organization,  at  least  in 
theory,  of  the  instruction  of  the  Russian  people.  First  of 
all,  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  universal  thinker,  '*  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  all  the  sciences  to  know  their  value,  and 
not  sufficiently  profound  in  any  one  to  give  it  a  preference 
inspired  by  predilection."  Engaged  in  the  scientific  move- 
ment, of  which  the  EncydopMie  was  the  centre,  he  at  the 
same  time  cherished  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  letters.  He 
worshipped  Shakespeare  and  modem  poetry,  but  he  was  not 
less  enamored  of  classical  antiquity,  and  for  several  years^ 
he  says,  ^^he  thought  it  as  much  a  religious  duty  to  read  a 
song  of  Homer  as  a  good  priest  would  to  recite  his  breviary." 

850.  NscEssirr  of  Instruction.  —  Diderot,  and  this  is 
to  his  praise,  is  distinguished  from  the  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  especially  from  Rousseau,  by  his  ardent  faith 
in  the  moral  efficacy  of  instruction :  — 

'*  Far  from  corrupting,"  he  exclaims,  '^  instruction  sweet- 
ens character,  throws  light  on  duty,  makes  vice  less  gross, 
and  either  chokes  it  or  conceals  it.  .  .  .  I  dare  assert  that 
purity  of  morals  has  followed  the  progress  of  dress,  from  the 
skin  of  animals  to  fabrics  of  silk." 

Hence  he  decides  on  the  necessity  of  instruction  for  all :  — 

«( From  the  prime  minister  to  the  lowest  peasant,  it  is  good 
for  every  one  to  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  count." 

1  See  (Euore9  con^UtcM  of  Diderot  Edited  by  Toumeax,  1876-77. 
Tomes  IL  and  m. 
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And  he  propoaes  to  all  people  the  example  of  Gemumyf 
with  her  strongly  organized  system  of  primary  instmction. 
He  demands  schools  open  to  all  children,  '^  schools  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  religion,"  in  which  will  be 
studied  both  a  moral  and  a  political  catechism.  Attend- 
ance on  these  schools  shall  be  obligatory,  and  to  make  com- 
pulsion possible,  Diderot  demands  grataity.  He  goes  even 
farther,  and  would  have  the  child  fed  at  school,  and  with  his 
books  would  have  him  find  bread. 

851.  Ths  Conception  of  Public  iKSTRucnoN.  —  Like  all 
who  sincerely  desire  a  strong  organization  of  instruction, 
Diderot  assigns  the  direction  of  it  to  the  State.  EUs  ideal  of 
a  Russian  university  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  French 
University  of  1808.  He  would  have  at  its  head  a  politician, 
a  statesman,  to  whom  should  be  submitted  all  the  affairs  of 
public  instruction.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  entrust  to 
this  general  master  of  the  university  the  duty  of  presiding 
over  the  examinations,  of  appointing  the  presidents  of  col- 
leges, of  excluding  bad  pupils,  and  of  deposing  professors 
and  tutors. 

852.  Criticism  of  French  Colleges. — Secondary  instmo- 
tion,  what  was  then  called  the  Faculty  of  Arts^  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  Diderof  s  reflections.  He  criticises  the  traditional 
system  with  extreme  severity,  and  his  charge,  thought  some- 
times unjust,  deserves  to  be  quoted :  — 

^'  It  is  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  that  there  are  still  taught 
to-day,  under  the  name  of  belles-lettres,  two  dead  languages 
which  are  of  nse  only  to  a  small  number  of  citizens ;  it  is 
there  that  they  are  studied  for  six  or  seven  years  without 
being  learned ;  under  the  name  of  rhetoric,  the  art  of  speak- 
ing is  taught  before  the  art  of  thinking,  and  that  of  speaking 
el^^ntly  before  having  ideas ;  under  the  name  of  logic,  the 
head  is  filled  with  the  subtilties  of  Aristotle^  tsid  ol  \ai^  '^^st) 
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sablime  and  very  aseless  theory  of  the  Byllogism,  and  there 
is  spread  over  a  hundred  obscore  pages  what  might  have  been 
olearly  stated  in  four ;  under  the  name  of  ethics,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  said,  but  I  know  that  there  is  not  a  word  said 
either  of  the  qualities  of  mind  or  heart ;  under  the  name  of 
metaphysics,  there  are  discussed  theses  as  trifling  as  they  are 
knotty,  the  first  elements  of  scepticism  and  bigotry,  and  the 
germ  of  the  unfortunate  gift  of  replying  to  everything ;  under 
the  name  of  physics,  there  is  endless  dispute  about  the  ele- 
ments of  matter  and  the  system  of  the  world ;  but  not  a  word 
on  natural  history,  not  a  word  on  real  chemistry,  very  little 
on  the  movement  and  fall  of  bodies ;  very  few  ezperiments, 
less  still  of  anatomy,  and  nothing  of  geography."  ^ 

358.  FftoposED  Reforms.  — After  such  a  spirited  criticism, 
it  was  Diderot's  duty  to  propose  earnest  and  radical  reforms ; 
but'  all  of  those  which  he  suggests  are  not  equally  com- 
mendable. 

Let  us  first  note  the  idea  revived  in  our  day  by  Auguste 
Comte  and  the  school  of  positivists,  of  a  connection  and  a 
subordination  of  the  sciences,  classified  in  a  certain  order, 
according  as  they  presuppose  the  science  which  has  preceded, 
or  as  they  facilitate  the  study  of  the  science  which  follows, 
and  also  according  to  the  measure  of  their  utility.'  It  is 
according  to  this  last  principle  in  particular,  that  Diderot 
distributes  the  work  of  the  school,  after  having  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  sciences,  as  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  school,  is  not  their  logical  order : — 

^^  The  natural  connection  of  one  science  with  the  others 
designates  for  it  a  place,  and  the  principle  of  utility,  more 
or  less  general,  determines  for  it  another  place." 

1  (Euvres,  Tome  m.  p.  i59. 

s  For  Comte'B  ohMsifieatloii  of  the  sdenoes,  see  Spencer's  IttustroUom 
^f  Unit)0nai  Progreu,  Cbxp,  TO,    (P.) 
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But  Diderot  forgets  that  we  mast  take  into  aooonnt,  not 
alone  the  principle  of  utility  in  the  distribution  of  studies, 
but  that  the  essential  thing  of  all  others  is  to  adapt  the  order 
of  studies  to  the  progress  of  the  child  in  age  and  aptitudes. 

854.  Fkeferences  fob  the  Scibncbs.  —  Although  equally 
enamored  of  letters  and  the  sciences,  Diderot  did  not  know 
how  to  hold  a  Just  balance  between  a  litei*ary  and  a  scientific 
education.  Anticipating  Condorcet  and  Augusts  Comte,  he 
displaces  the  centre  of  instruction,  and  gives  a  preponderance 
to  the  sciences.  Of  the  eight  classes  comprised  in  his 
Faculty  of  Arts,  the  first  five  are  devoted  to  the  mathematics, 
to  mechanics,  to  astronomy,  to  physics,  and  to  chemistry. 
Granmiar  and  the  ancient  languages  are  relegated  to  the  last 
three  years,  which  nearly  correspond  to  what  are  called  in 
our  coU^es  the  *'  second  "  and  '^  rhetoric."  ^ 

The  charge  that  must  be  brought  against  Diderot  in  this 
place,  is  not  merely  that  he  puts  an  unreasonable  restriction 
on  literary  studies,  but  also  that  he  makes  a  bad  distribution 
of  scientific  studies  in  placing  the  mathematics  before  physics. 
It  is  useless  for  him  to  assert  that  ^'  it  is  easier  to  learn 
geometry  than  to  leam  to  read."  He  does  not  convince  us 
of  this.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  begin  by  keeping  the  child's 
attention  on  numerical  abstractions,  by  leaving  his  senses 
unemployed,  by  postponing  so  long  the  study  of  natural 
history  and  experimental  physics,  those  sciences  expressly 
adapted  to  children,  because,  as  Diderot  himself  expresses 
it,  '^  they  involve  a  continuous  exercise  of  sight,  smell,  taste, 
and  memory." 

To  excuse  Diderof  s  error,  it  does  not  suffice  to  state  that 
his  pupil  does  not  enter  the  Facultv  of  Arts  till  his  twelfth 
year.    Till  that  period,  he  will  learn  only  reading,  writing, 

^  See  note,  p.  131. 
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and  orthography.  There  is  groand  for  thinkmg  that  these 
first  years  will  be  rather  poorly  employed ;  but  besides  this, 
it  is  evident  that  even  at  the  age  of  twelve  the  mind  is  not 
sufllciently  mature  to  be  plunged  into  the  cold  deductions  <^ 
mathematics. 

855.  Ikcoicpletb  Views  as  to  the  Scope  of  LnsRAsr 
Studies. — Diderot's  attitude  with  respect  to  classical  studies 
is  a  matter  of  surprise.  On  the  one  hand,  he  postpones  their 
study  till  the  pupQ's  nineteenth  and  twentieth  year.  On  the 
other,  with  what  enthusiasm  this  eloquent  scholar  speaks  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  of  Homer ! 

^'  Homer  is  the  master  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  what- 
ever merit  I  have,  if  indeed  I  have  any  at  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  attain  to  excellence  in  taste  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  I  early  drew  my  intellectual 
nourishment  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Anacreon, 
Plato,  and  Euripides  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  on  the  other." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  contradiction  of  an  incon- 
sistent and  ungrateful  humanist  who  extols  the  humanities 
to  the  skies,  and  at  the  same  time  puts  such  restrictions  on 
the  teaching  of  them  as  almost  to  annihilate  them?  The 
reason  for  this  is,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  belles-lettres  are 
useful  only  for  the  training  of  orators  and  poets,  but  are  not 
serviceable  in  the  general  development  of  the  mind.  Conse- 
quently, being  fancy  studies,  so  to  speak,  they  are  fit  only 
for  a  small  minority  of  pupils,  and  have  no  right  to  the  first 
place  in  a  common  education,  destined  for  men  in  general. 
Diderot  is  not  able  to  discern  what,  in  pedagogy,  is  their 
true  title  to  nobility,  —  that  they  are  an  admirable  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  gymnastics,  and  the  surest  and  also  the 
most  convenient  means  of  acquiring  those  qualities  of  Just* 
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nees,  of  precision,  and  of  deamess,  which  are  needed  by  aU 
conditions  of  men,  and  are  applicable  to  all  the  special  em- 
ployments of  life.^ 

356.  Opinion  of  Mabmontel.  — Diderot  seems  to  reduce 
the  office  of  letters  to  a  stady  of  words,  and  to  an  exercise  of 
memory.  He  might  have  learned  a  lesson  from  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  Marmontel,  whose  intellect,  though  less  bril- 
liant, was  sometimes  more  Just,  an  advantage  whidi  the 
intelligence  gains  from  early  discipline  in  the  stady  of  flie 
langnages ;  — 

««The  choice  and  use  of  words,  in  translating  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  even  then  some  degree  of  elegance 
in  the  construction  of  sentences,  began  to  interest  me ;  and 
this  work,  which  did  not  proceed  without  the  analysis  of  ideas, 
fortified  my  memory.  I  perceived  that  it  was  the  idea  attached 
to  the  word  which  made  it  take  root,  and  reflection  soon  made 
me  feel  that  the  study  of  the  languages  was  also  the  study  of 
the  art  of  distinguishing  shades  of  thought,  of  decomposing  it, 
of  forming  its  texture,  and  of  catching  with  precision  its 
spirit  and  its  relations ;  and  that  along  with  words,  an  equal 
number  of  new  ideas  were  introduced  and  developed  in  the 

1  This  thought  wiU  heftr  extension  as  in  the  foUowing  quotation :  "  TIm 
reasoning  that  I  oppose  starts  from  the  low  and  false  assumption  that  In- 
stmotion  serves  only  fbr  the  practical  nse  that  is  made  of  it;  for  ezample, 
that  he  who,  bj  his  sodml  position,  does  not  make  nse  of  his  intelleetoal 
enltnre,  has  no  need  of  that  cnltnze.  literature,  from  this  point  of  yiew, 
is  useful  only  to  the  man  of  letters,  science  only  to  the  scientist,  good  man* 
ners  and  fine  bearing  only  to  men  of  the  world.  The  poor  man  should  be 
ignorant,  for  education  and  knowledge  are  useless  to  him.  Blasphemy, 
Gentlemenl  The  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the  soul  are  duties 
for  every  man.  They  are  not  simple  ornaments ;  they  are  things  as  sacred 
as  religion"  (Renan,  FamiUe  et  Aat,  p.  8).  This  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  ICr.  Spencer's  assumption  {EdueaHorif  p.  84),  that  the  studies  that  are 
best  for  guidance  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  for  dlscipllnab  See  also 
Dagald  Stewart  {Elements,  p.  12).    (P.) 
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heads  of  the  yoongy^  and  that  in  this  way  the  early  classes 
were  a  oonrse  in  elementary  philosophy,  much  more  rich, 
more  extended,  and  of  greater  real  utility  than  we  think, 
when  we  complain  that  in  our  colleges  nothing  is  learned  but 
Latin." » 

857.  Otusb  Noysltiss  in  Diderot's  Plan. — Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  very  elaborate  organization 
of  Diderof  8  Btissian  Univeraityy  we  shall  call  attention  to 
some  other  novelties  of  his  system :  — 

1.  The  division  of  the  classes  into  several  series  of  paral- 
lel courses :  first,  the  series  of  scientific  and  literary  courses ; 
then,  the  series  of  lectures  devoted  to  religion,  to  ethics,  and 
to  history ;  and  finally,  courses  in  drawing,  music,  etc. 

2.  The  whimsical  idea  of  teaching  history  in  an  inverted 
order,  so  to  speak,  in  banning  with  the  most  recent  events, 
and  little  by  little  going  back  to  antiquity. 

8.  His  extreme  estimate  of  the  art  of  reading:  ''  Let  a 
teacher  of  reading  be  associated  with  a  professor  of  drawing ; 

1  This  thought  throws  light  on  a  dictom  of  current  pedagogy,  "  First, 
the  idea,  then  the  term."  It  shows  that  very  often,  in  actual  experience, 
the  sequence  is  from  term  to  idea.  The  relation  between  term  and  idea  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  between  sentence  and  thought.  Must  we  then  say, 
*'  First  the  thought,  then  the  sentence **?  Or, ' *  First  the  thought,  then  the 
chapter  or  the  book  "  ? 

The  disciplinary  value  of  translation  is  also  well  stated.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  schools  furnish  a  better  '*  intellectual  gymnastic." 
Three  high  intellectual  attainments  are  inyoWed  in  a  real  translation:  1. 
The  separation  of  the  thought  from  the  original  form  of  words;  2.  The 
seizing  or  comprehension  of  the  thought  as  a  mental  possession;  and  S.  The 
embodying  of  the  thought  in  a  new  form.  A  strictly  anak^gous  process,  of 
almost  equal  value  in  its  plaoe,  is  that  yariety  of  reading  in  which  the 
pupU  is  required  to  express  the  thought  of  the  paragraph  in  hU  oum  Ian' 
guage.  This  exercise  involyes  the  three  processes  aboye  stated,  and  may 
be  called  "  the  translation  of  thought  from  one  form  into  another,  in  the 
same  language."    (P.) 

s  Marmontel,  Mimoires  d'un  phre  pour  nrvir  h  V  in§tr%tetUm  de  ses  ew 
fanU,  Tome  L  p.  19. 
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there  are  bo  few  men,  even  the  most  enlightened,  who  enow 
how  to  read  well,  a  gift  always  bo  agreeable,  and  often  bo 
neceflsarj/' 

4.  A  special  regard  for  the  study  of  art  and  for  aesthetio 
education,  which  coold  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
great  art  critic  who  wrote  the  Salons. 

5.  A  reform  in  the  system  of  ushers.^  Diderot  would 
have  for  supervising  assistants  in  oolites,  educated  men, 
capable  on  occasion  of  supplying  the  places  of  the  profes- 
sors  themselves.  To  attach  them  to  their  duties,  he  requires 
that  some  dignity  be  given  to  their  modest  and  useM  func- 
tions, and  that  the  usher  be  a  sort  of  supernumerary,  or 
''  professor  in  reversion,''  who  aspires  to  the  chair  of  the  pro- 
fessor, whose  place  he  supplies  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
he  may  finally  attain. 

358.  HxLVEnus  (1715-1771).  —  In  undertaking  the  study 
of  the  thoughts  of  Helvetius  on  education,  and  the  rapid 
analysis  of  his  TrecOise  on  Jfan,  we  shall  not  take  leave  of 
Diderot,  for  the  work  of  Helvetius  has  had  the  good  or  the 
bad  fortune  of  being  commented  on  and  criticised  by  his 
illustrious  contemporary.  Thanks  to  the  Systematic  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Hetvetiue  on  Jfan,  which  forms  a  charming 
accompaniment  of  pungent  or  vigorous  reflections  to  a  duU 
and  languid  book,  the  reading  of  the  monotonous  treatise  of 
Helvetius  becomes  easy  and  almost  agreeable. 

859.  Ths  Tbeatiss  on  Man. — Under  this  title,  a  little 
long,  De  Vhomme^  de  see  fcu^iUSa  inteUectueUes  et  de  eon  Mu- 
cotfion,  Helvetius  has  composed  a  large  work  which  he  had  in 
contemplation  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  death,  in  1772.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  education 
does  not  directly  occupy  the  autiior's  attention  except  in  the 

^  MAitre  tTitude :  ''He  who  in  a  lyc^,  college,  or  boarding^chool,  has 
•yenl^t  of  papUs  during  stody  hoon  and  reonadons."  ^  LrsTsfc. 
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fizBt  and  the  last  chapters  (sections  I.  and  X.).  "Wltfa  thfai 
exception,  the  whole  book  is  devoted  to  long  deyelopments 
of  the  favorite  maxims  of  his  philosophy:  as  the  Intel* 
lectaal  eqoality  of  all  men,  and  the  reduction  of  all  the  pas- 
sions to  the  parsait  of  pleasure ;  or  to  platitudes,  such  as 
the  influence  of  laws  on  the  happiness  of  people,  and  the  eyils 
which  result  from  ignorance. 

860.  Potency  of  Education.  —  When  he  does  not  fall 
into  platitudes,  Helvetius  goes  off  into  paradoxes  that  are 
presumptuous  and  systematic.  His  habitual  characteristio 
is  pedantry  in  what  is  false.  According  to  him,  for  example, 
education  is  all-powerful ;  it  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence between  minds.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  but  an  empty 
capacity,  something  indeterminate,  without  predisposition. 
The  impressions  of  the  senses  are  the  only  elements  of  the 
intelligence ;  so  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  five  senses  are 
the  only  thing  that  is  of  moment ;  ''  the  senses  are  all  that 
there  is  of  man."  It  is  not  possible  to  push  sensationalism 
further  than  this. 

The  impressions  of  the  senses  are,  then,  the  basis  of 
human  nature,  and  as  these  impressions  vary  with  circum- 
stances, Helvetius  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  that  chance  is 
the  great  master  in  the  formation  of  mind  and  character. 
Consequently,  he  undertakes  to  produce  at  will  men  of 
genius,  or,  at  least,  men  of  talent.  For  this  purpose,  it 
suflSces  to  ascertain,  by  repeated  observations,  the  means 
which  chance  employs  for  making  great  men.  These  means 
once  discovered,  it  remains  only  to  set  them  at  work  arti- 
ficially and  to  combine  them,  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
eflbcts. 

*'  Genius  is  a  product  of  chance.  Rousseau,  like  a  count- 
less number  of  illustrious  men,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  chance.'* 
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861.    HSLYBTinS    BBFDTED    BT    DiDKBOT.  —  It    Ib    eSSJ    tO 

reply  to  extravagant  statements  of  this  sort.  Had  Helve- 
tins  consulted  teachers  and  parents,  had  he  observed  himself, 
had  he  simply  reflected  on  his  two  daughters,  so  aneqaally 
endowed  though  identically  educated,  he  would  doubtless 
have  felt  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  limitations  of 
education ;  he  would  have  comprehended  that  it  cannot  give 
imagination  to  minds  of  sluggish  temperament,  nor  enthusi- 
asm  and  sensibility  to  inert  souls,  and  that  the  most  marvel- 
lously helpful  circumstances  will  not  make  of  a  Helvetius  a 
Montesquieu  or  a  Voltaire. 

But  if  it  is  easy  to  refbte  Helvetius,  it  is  impossible  to 
criticise  him  with  more  brilliancy  and  eloquence  than  Diderot 
has  done.  With  what  perfection  of  reason  he  restores  to 
nature,  to  innate  and  irresistible  inclinations,  the  influence 
which  Helvetius  denies  to  them  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter! 

'^The  accidents  of  Helvetius,"  he  says,  *'are  like  tlie 
spark  which  sets  on  fire  a  cask  of  wine,  and  which  is  extin- 
guished in  a  bucket  of  water.*' 

*'  For  thousands  of  centuries  ihe  dew  of  heaven  has  fallen 
on  the  rocks  without  making  them  fertile.  The  sown  fields 
await  it  in  order  to  become  productive,  but  it  is  not  the  dew 
that  scatters  the  seed.  Accidents  themselves  no  more  pro- 
duce anything,  than  the  pick  of  the  laborer  who  delves 
in  the  mines  of  Golconda  produces  the  diamond  that  it 
brings  to  the  surface." 

Doubtless  education  has  a  more  radical  effect  tiian  that 
which  is  attributed  to  it  by  La  Bruy^re  when  he  said  that 
*'  it  touches  only  the  surface  of  the  soul."  But  if  it  can  do 
much,  it  cannot  do  all.  It  perfects  if  it  is  good ;  it  deadens 
and  it  perverts  if  it  is  bad ;  but  it  can  never  be  a  substitute 
for  lacking  aptitude,  and  can  never  replace  nature. 
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862.  SscuLABizED  Inbtructiok.  —  In  other  parts  of  hii 
system  Helyetias  is  in  accord  with  Diderot.  Like  him,  he 
belieTes  the  necessary  condition  of  progress  in  education  is 
that  it  be  made  secolar  and  entmsted  to  the  civil  power. 
The  vices  of  education  come  from  the  opposition  of  the  two 
powers,  spiritoal  and  temporal,  that  assome  to  direct  it. 
Between  the  Chorch  and  the  State  there  is  an  opposition  of 
interests  and  views.  The  State  would  have  the  nation 
become  brave,  industrious,  and  enlightened.  The  Church 
demands  a  blind  submission  and  unlimited  credulity.  Hence 
tliere  is  contradiction  in  pedagogical  precepts,  diversity  in 
the  means  that  are  employed,  and,  consequently,  an  educa- 
tion that  is  hesitating,  that  is  pulled  in  opposite  directions, 
that  does  not  know  definitely  where  it  is  going,  that  misses 
its  way,  that  gropes  and  wastes  time. 

But  the  conclusion  of  Helvetius  is  not  as  we  might  expect, 
.-the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  matter  of 
instruction  and  education,  such  as  recent  laws  have  estab- 
lished in  France.  No;  Helvetius  would  have  the  State 
absorb  the  Church,  and  have  religious  power  and  civil 
power  lodged  in  the  same  hands  and  both  belong  to  those 
who  control  the  government,  —  a  vexatious  confusion  that 
would  end  in  the  oppression  of  consciences. 

Helvetius,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  him,  does  not 
deserve  to  claim  our  attention  for  any  length  of  time,  and  we 
cannot  seriously  consider  as  an  authority  in  pedagogy  a  writer 
who,  in  intellectual  as  in  moral  education,  reduces  everything 
to  a  single  principle,  the  development  and  the  satisfaction  of 
physical  sensibility.^ 

1  It  is  a  matter  of  fliirpriie  that  in  a  Gennan  Pedajgro^ieo/ Library  the  very 
lint  French  work  pabliBhed  is  the  Traiti  de  VHomrM  of  Helyetins.  This 
is  giving  the  place  of  honor  to  what  is  perhaps  of  the  most  ordinary  value 
in  French  pedagogioal  literature. 
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868.  Tbs  Emotolopjbdists.  —  The  yast  collection  which« 
under  the  name  EncycU}p4diei  sums  np  the  science  and  th« 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  centory,  touches  educational 
questions  only  in  passing.  Properly  speaking,  the  Encydih 
pidie  contains  no  system  of  pedagogy.  The  principal  frag- 
ment is  the  article  EducaHon^  written  by  the  grammarian 
and  Latinist  Dumarsais. 

But  this  piece  of  work  is  little  worthy  of  its  author,  and 
little  worthy  in  particular  of  the  EncyclopMe,  It  contains 
scarcely  anything  but  vague  and  trite  generalities,  ai^d 
belongs  to  the  category  of  those  articles  for  padding  which 
caused  Voltaire  to  say :  '^  You  accept  articles  worthy  of  the 
Jotimal  of  Tr^voux."  We  shall  notice,  howeyer,  in  this 
article,  the  importance  accorded  to  the  study  of  physics,  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  arts,  even  the  most  common,  and  the 
marked  purpose  to  *^  subordinate  "  knowledges  and  studies, 
or  to  distribute  them  in  a  logical,  or  rather  psychological, 
order ;  for  example,  to  cause  the  concrete  always  to  precede 
the  abstract.  But,  after  having  lost  himself  in  considera- 
tions of  but  little  interest  on  the  development  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  in  the  human  soul,  the  author,  who  is  decidedly 
far  below  his  task,  concludes  by  recommending  to  young 
people  ^^  the  reading  of  newspapers." 

The  other  pedagogical  articles  of  the  Encydop4die  are 
equally  deficient  in  striking  novelties.  If  the  great  work  of 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot  has  contributed  something  to  the 
progress  of  education,  it  is  less  through  the  insufficient 
efforts  which  it  has  directly  attempted  in  this  direction,  than 
through  the  general  influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  the 
French  mind  in  extolling  the  sciences  in  their  theoretical 
study  as  well  as  in  their  practical  applications,  in  diffusing 
technical  knowledge,  in  glorifying  the  industrial  arts,  and  in 
ttius  preparing  for  the  coming  of  a  sdentiflc  and  positive 
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education  in  place  of  an  education  exduBiyely  literary  and  of 
pore  form. 

864.  Kamt  (1724-1804).  — We  know  the  considerable 
influence  whicli,  for  a  century,  Kant  has  exercised  on  the 
development  of  philosophy.  Since  Descartes,  no  thinker  had 
to  the  same  degree  excited  an  interest  in  the  great  problems 
of  philosophy,  nor  more  vigorously  obliged  the  human  reason 
to  render  an  account  of  itself.  It  is  then  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  the  science  of  education  that  a  philosopher  of  this 
order  has  taken  up  the  discussion  of  pedagogical  questions, 
and  has  thrown  upon  them  the  light  of  his  penetrating  criti- 
cism. The  admiration  which  he  felt  for  Rousseau,  his  atten- 
tive  and  impassioned  reading  of  the  JEmUej  his  own  reflec- 
tions on  the  monastic  education  which  he  had  received  at  the 
Collegium  Fredericianum,  a  sort  of  small  seminary  conducted 
by  the  Pietists,  the  experience  which  he  had  had  as  a  precep- 
tor in  several  families  that  entrusted  him  with  their  children, 
and  flnally,  above  all  else,  his  profound  studies  on  human 
nature  and  his  exalted  moral  philosophy,  had  given  him  a 
capital  preparation  for  treating  educational  questions.  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  K5nigsberg,  he  several  times 
resumes  the  discussion  of  pedagogical  subjects  with  a  marked 
predilection  for  them,  and  the  notes  of  his  lectures,  collected 
by  one  of  his  colleagues,  formed  the  little  TreoHae  on  Pedct^ 
gogy  which  we  are  about  to  analyze.' 

865.  High  Conception  of  Education.  —  In  the  opinion 
of  Kant,  the  art  of  educating  men,  with  that  of  governing 
them,  is  the  most  diflScult  and  the  most  important  of  all.  It 
is  by  education  alone  that  humanity  can  be  perfected  and 
regenerated :  — 

1  See  the  Frenoh  tnmslationof  this  tract  at  the  end  of  the  ▼olume,  pub- 
lished by  Monsieur  Bami,  under  the  title,  ilemenU  mitaphytique*  de  la 
doctrine  de  la  vertu,  Paris,  I860.  The  work  of  Kant  appeared  in  Getmaa 
Iff  180B. 
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**'  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  human  nature  will  always  be 
better  and  better  deyeloped  by  education,  and  that  at  last 
there  will  thus  be  given  it  the  form  which  best  befits  it. 

^'  To  know  how  far  the  omnipotence  of  education  can  go, 
It  would  be  necessary  that  a  being  of  a  superior  order  should 
undertake  the  bringing  up  of  men." 

But  in  order  that  it  may  attain  this  exalted  end,  education 
must  be  set  free  from  routine  and  traditional  methods.  It 
must  bring  up  children,  not  in  view  of  their  success  in  the 
present  state  of  human  society,  but  '*  in  view  of  a  better  state, 
possible  in  the  future,  and  according  to  an  ideal  conception 
of  humanity  and  of  its  complete  destination.'' 

866.  FftTCHOLOoiCAL  OpTiiasM.  —  Kant  comes  near 
accepting  the  opinion  of  Rousseau  on  the  original  innocence 
of  man  and  the  perfect  goodness  of  his  natural  inclina- 
tions :  — 

^<  It  is  said  in  medicine  that  the  physician  is  but  ttke  ser- 
vant of  nature.  This  is  true  of  the  moralist.  Ward  off  the 
bad  influences  from  without,  and  nature  can  be  trusted  to 
find  for  herself  ttke  best  way."  ^ 

Thus  Kant  does  not  ture  of  exalting  the  service  which 
Rousseau  had  rendered  pedagogy,  in  recalling  educators  to 
ttke  confidence  and  respect  that  are  due  to  calumniated  human 
nature.  Let  us  add,  however,  that  the  Grerman  philosopher 
is  not  content  to  repeat  Rousseau.  He  corrects  him  in 
affirming  that  man,  at  his  birth,  is  neither  good  nor  evil, 
because  he  is  not  naturally  a  moral  being.  He  does  not  be- 
come such  till  he  raises  his  reason  to  the  conception  of  duty 
and  law.  In  other  terms,  in  the  infant  everything  is  in  germ. 
The  infant  is  a  being  in  preparation.  The  future  alone,  the 
development  which  he  will  receive  from  his  education,  wHl 
make  him  good  or  bad.    At  the  beginning,  he  has  but  inde- 

>  Extnust  from  Kaat'i  FragmmU$  p9UhwMi%^ 
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terminate  dispositionB,  and  evil  will  come,  not  from  a  definite 
inclination  of  nature,  but  solely  from  the  fact  that  we  will 
not  haye  known  how  to  direct  it,  —  from  the  fact,  according 
to  Rant's  own  expression,  that  we  will  not  have  '^  subjected 
nature  to  rules.'' 

867.  Respbct  fob  the  Libebtt  of  the  Child.  —  The 
psychological  optimism  of  Kant  inspires  him,  as  it  does 
Rousseau,  with  the  idea  of  a  negative  education,  respectful 
of  the  liberty  of  the  child :  — 

'^  In  general,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  earliest  education 
should  be  negative ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  should  be  added 
to  the  precautions  taken  by  nature,  and  that  the  effort  should 
be  limited  to  the  preservation  of  her  work.  ...  It  is  well  to 
employ  at  first  but  few  helps,  and  to  leave  children  to  learn 
for  themselves.  Much  of  the  weakness  of  man  is  due,  not 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  taught  him,  but  to  the  fact  that 
false  impressions  are  communicated  to  him." 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  with  Rousseau  that  all 
dependence  with  respect  to  men  is  contrary  to  order,  Kant 
took  great  care  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  pupil.  He  com- 
plains of  parents  who  are  always  talking  about  ''breaking 
the  wills  of  their  sons."  He  maintains,  not  without  reason, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  much  resistance  to  children, 
if  we  have  not  begun  by  yielding  too  readily  to  their  caprices, 
and  by  always  responding  to  their  cries.  Nothing  is  more 
harmful  to  them  than  a  discipline  which  is  provoking  and 
degrading.  But,  in  his  zeal  for  human  liberty,  the  theorist 
of  the  autonomy  of  wills  goes  a  little  too  far.  He  fears,  for 
example,  the  tyranny  of  habits.  He  requires  that  they  be 
prevented  from  being  formed,  and  that  children  be  accus- 
tomed to  nothing.  He  might  as  well  demand  the  suppression 
of  all  education,  since  education  should  be  but  the  acquisition 
of  a  body  of  good  habits. 
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868.  Stobies  Imtxbdictbd.  —  In  the  edacaUon  of  the  in- 
tellectoal  facultieB  or  talents,  which  he  calls  the  phyncal  cul* 
ture  of  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  morai  cuUurej  which 
is  the  education  of  the  will,  Kant  also  approaches  Rousseau. 
He  proscribes  romances  and  stories.  *^  Children  have  an  ex* 
tremelj  active  imagination  which  has  no  need  of  being  devel* 
oped  by  stories."  It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  fables  and 
fictions,  at  the  same  time  that  they  develop  the  imagination, 
also  direct  it  and  adorn  it  with  their  own  proper  grace,  and 
may  even  lend  it  moral  support.  Rousseau,  notwithstanding 
the  ardor  of  his  criticisms  on  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  him- 
self admitted  the  moral  value  of  the  apologue. 

869.  CuLTUBB  OF  THE  FACULTIES.  —  That  whioh  distin- 
guishes Kant  as  an  educator  is  that  he  is  pre-occupied  with 
the  culture  of  the  faculties  much  more  than  with  the  acquis!* 
tion  of  knowledge.  He  passes  in  review  the  different  intel- 
lectual forces,  and  his  reflections  on  each  of  them  might  be 
collected  as  the  elements  of  an  excellent  system  of  educational 
psychology.  He  will  criticise,  for  example,  the  abuse  of 
memory :  — 

'^  Men  who  have  nothing  but  memory,''  he  says,  **  are  but 
living  lexicons,  and,  as  it  were,  the  pack-horses  of  Parnassus.'' 

For  the  culture  of  the  understanding,  Kant  proposes  **  at 
first  to  train  it  passively  to  some  degree,"  by  requiring  of  the 
child  examples  which  illustrate  a  rule,  or,  on  the  oontrary,L 
the  rule  which  applies  to  particular  examples. 

For  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  he  recommends  the  Socratio 
method,  and,  in  general,  for  the  development  of  all  the  fac« 
ulties  of  the  mind,  he  thinks  that  the  best  way  of  proceeding 
is  to  cause  the  pupil  to  be  active ;  — 

*^  The  best  way  to  comprehend  is  to  do.  What  we  learn 
the  most  thoroughly  is  what  we  leam  to  some  extent  by 
ourselves." 
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870.  Different  Eikds  of  Punishkents.  —  Kant  has  madd 
a  subtile  analysis  of  the  different  qualities  with  which  punish- 
ment may  be  invested.  He  distinguishes  from  physical 
punishment^  moral  punishments  which  is  the  better.  It  con- 
sists in  humiliating  the  pupil,  in  greeting  him  coolly,  ^'in 
encouraging  the  disposition  of  the  child  to  be  honored  and 
loved,  that  auxiliary  of  morality.''  Physical  punishments 
ought  to  be  employed  with  precaution,  *'  to  the  end  that  they 
may  not  entail  servile  dispositions.'* 

Another  distinction  is  that  of  natural  punishments  and 
artiflcial  punishments.  The  first  are  preferable  to  the  second, 
because  they  are  the  very  consequences  of  the  faults  which 
have  been  committed ;  ''  indigestion,  for  example,  which  a 
ohild  brings  on  himself  when  he  eats  too  much."  Another 
advantage  of  natural  punishment,  Kant  justly  remarks,  ''  is 
that  man  submits  to  it  all  his  life."  ^ 

Finally,  Kant  divides  punishments  into  negative  and  pon- 
tive.  The  first  are  to  be  used  for  minor  faults,  and  the 
others  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  punishment  of  conduct  that 
is  absolutely  bad. 

Moreover,  whatever  punishment  may  be  applied,  Kant 
advises  the  teacher  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  feeling  malice 
towards  the  pupil :  — 

''The  punishments  we  inflict  while  exhibiting  signs  of 
anger  have  a  wrong  tendency." 

871.  Religious  Education.  —  At  first  view,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  think  that  Kant  has  adopted  the  condusions 
of  Rousseau,  and  that,  like  him,  he  refuses  to  take  an  early 

1  Monsieur  Compajrr^  seemi  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  "  Disdpline  of 
Conseqnenoes."  I  think  that  Mr.  Fitch  has  correctly  stated  its  limitations 
(Lecture$t  p.  117).  Kant  doubtless  borrowed  the  idea  from  Rousseau,  who 
employs  It  in  the  goyemment  of  his  imaginary  pupiL  (See  Miss  Worthing* 
ton'a  translation  of  the  £miU,  p.  66.)  This  doctrine  is  the  haiia  of  Mg. 
BpMimr't  ehiqpter  on  JforoZ  Education,    (P.) 
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oooasioii  to  inculcate  in  the  child's  mind  the  notion  of  a 
Supreme  Being : — 

**  Beligioos  ideas  always  suppose  some  system  of  theology. 
Now,  how  are  we  to  teach  theology  to  the  young,  who,  far 
from  knowing  the  world,  do  not  yet  know  themselves  ?  How 
shall  the  young  who  do  not  yet  know  what  dut}'  is,  be  in  a 
condition  to  comprehend  an  immediate  duty  towards  God?" 

To  speak  of  religion  to  a  young  man,  it  would  then  be  logical 
to  wait  till  he  is  in  a  condition  to  form  a  dear  and  fixed  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  Grod.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  says  Kant,  because  tlie  young  man  lives  in  a  society 
where  he  hears  the  name  of  the  Divinity  spoken  at  each 
moment,  and  where  he  takes  part  in  continual  observances 
of  piety.  It  is  better,  then,  to  teach  him  at  an  early  hour 
true  religious  notions,  for  fear  tliat  he  may  borrow  from 
other  men  notions  that  are  superstitious  and  false.  In 
reality,  Kant  dissents  from  Rousseau  only  because,  re-estab- 
lishing the  conditions  of  real  life,  he  restores  £mile  to  society, 
no  longer  keeping  him  in  a  fancied  state  of  isolation.  What  a 
broad  and  noble  way,  moreover,  of  conceiving  religious  edu- 
cation I  The  best  way  of  making  clear  to  the  mind  of 
children  the  idea  of  Gk)d,  is,  according  to  Kant,  to  seek  an 
analogy  in  the  idea  of  a  human  father.  It  is  necessary, 
moreover,  that  the  conception  of  duty  precede  the  conception 
of  Grod;  that  morality  precede,  and  that  theology  follow. 
Without  morality,  religion  is  but  superstition;  without 
morality,  the  pretended  religious  man  is  but  a  courtier,  a 
suitor  for  divine  favor. 

872.  Moral  Catbghisx.  —  Those  who  know  to  what  a 
height  Kant  could  raise  ttke  theory  of  morality,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  importance  which  he  ascribes  to  the  teaching 
of  morals. 

(<Our  schools,''  he  says,  *<are  ahnost  «Iitb«^^^MSiQs^^s^ 
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one  thing  which,  howeyer,  would  be  very  nsefnl  for  training 
children  in  probity,  —  I  mean  a  catechism  on  duty.  It  should 
contain,  in  a  popular  form,  cases  concerning  the  conduct  to 
be  observed  in  ordinary  life,  and  which  would  always  naturally 
raise  this  question :  Is  this  right  or  not? '* 

He  had  begun  to  write  a  book  of  this  kind  under  the  title 
Moral  Catechism;^  and  he  would  have  desired  that  an  hour 
a  day  of  school  time  be  given  to  its  study,  '^  in  order  to 
teach  pupils  to  know  and  to  learn  by  heart  their  duty  to  men, 
—  that  power  of  Gk)d  on  the  earth."  The  child,  he  says 
again,  would  there  learn  to  substitute  the  fear  of  his  own 
conscience  for  that  of  men  and  divine  punishment,  inward 
dignity  for  the  opinion  of  others,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
actions  for  the  apparent  value  of  words,  and,  finally,  a  serene 
and  cheerful  piety  for  a  sad  and  gloomy  devotion. 

[878.  Akalttical  Summaby.  —  1.  This  study  exhibits  the 
influence  of  philosophical  systems  on  education.  New  con- 
ceptions of  human  destiny,  new  theories  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  human  nature,  or  a  new  hypothesis  concerning 
man's  place  in  nature,  determine  corresponding  changes  in 
educational  theory. 

2.  Perhaps  the  broadest  generalization  yet  reached  in 
educational  theory  is  the  assumption  made  by  Condillac, 
that  the  education  of  each  individual  should  be  a  repetition 
of  civilization  in  petto.  With  Mr.  Spencer  this  hypothesis 
becomes  a  law. 

8.  In  theory,  the  secularization  of  education  has  begun. 
The  Church  is  to  lose  one  of  its  historical  prerogatives,  and 
ttke  modem  State  is  to  become  an  educator. 

1  HelTetiiis,  bat  poorly  qnalifled  for  teaching  moral  questloiis,  had  had 
the  idea  of  a  Cat^chi9me  de  probiU.  Saint  Lambert  pablished,  in  179S,  a 
CaUchUme  unioeneL 
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4.  HelvetinB  typifies  what  may  be  oalled  the  pUuttie  theorjf 
in  education,  or  the  conception  that  the  teacher,  if  wise 
enough,  may  ignore  all  differences  in  natural  endowment. 
This  makes  man  the  yictim  of  his  environment.  The  truth 
evidently  is  that  man  is  the  only  creature  which  can  bend 
circumstances  to  his  will ;  and  he  has  such  an  endowment  of 
power  in  this  direction  that  he  can  virtually  recreate  his  en- 
vironment and  thus  rise  superior  to  it.  And  farther  than 
this,  there  are  innate  differences  in  endowment  that  wiU  per- 
sist in  spite  of  all  that  education  can  do. 

5.  The  culture  value  of  Uterary  studies  is  Justly  exhibited 
in  the  quotation  from  Marmontel,  and  in  particular  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  translation. 

6.  Education  for  training,  discipline,  or  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  education  whose  chief  aim  is  to  impart 
knowledge,  reoeives  definite  recognition  from  Kant.] 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ZHB  ORIGIN  OF  LAY  AND  NATIONAL  INSTBUCIION.— 
LA  CHAL0TAI8  AND  SOLLAND. 

fMUnS  Aim  FARLLUtXVTASIANS ;    SXFULSIOV  OF  THX    JBSUm    (ITS!)  ; 

OKnsAL  ooMPuinm  aqaikbt  thx  sduoatioh  of  thx  jBtum; 

■FFOKTB  MADS  TO  BXFLAOS  THXX  ;  LA  CHALOTAU  (lT01-lT8t) ;  HU 
■8BAT     OV    XATIOHAL     SDUGATIOH     (1768);       BSCULAKIZATIOH      OF 

■DuoATiov;  PKAOTIOAL  svD  OF  nrsTBuoTiOH ;  nw  SFuiT  nr 
sduoatioh;    ihtuitivm    and    katubax*    dtitbuctzoh;    sruDixt 

OF  THX  BABLDMT  FBUOD;  OBITIOISM  OF  MXOATITB  SDUGATIOV; 
HUTOKT  ATXHOSD  of  thx  DUDAIir  OF  BOUBSXAU;  gxoorafht; 
KATUBAX.  HUTOKT  ;  FHTUOAL  XXOBXATIOITB ;  MATHXHATICAX. 
XXOXXATIONi;  8TDDXX8  OF  THX  8BOOKD  FXXIOD;  THX  LimrO 
XAXOUAOXS;  OTHXK  BTUDIXS;  THX  QUBSTIOV  OF  BOOKS;  AKUTO* 
OKATIO  FKXJUDIOBS;  INBTKnCTlOH  WITHIK  THX  BXAOH  OF  AU.; 
HOKMAL  80HOOL8;  8PIKIT  OF  OXBTKALZSATIOV ;  TUKQOT  (ITIT- 
IfH);  AVALTTIOAL  SUMXAKT. 


874.  Jxsum  ajcd  PABUAXKNTAioAira.  —  Of  the  edncaton 
of  the  eighteenth  century  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
np  to  the  present  tune,  no  one  has  been  called  to  ezerdse  an 
immediate  and  direct  action  on  the  destinies  of  public  edu- 
cation ;  no  one  of  them  had  the  power  to  apply  the  doctrines 
which  were  so  dear  to  him  to  college  education ;  so  that,  so 
far,  we  have  studied  the  theory  and  not  the  practice  of  edu- 
cation in  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  contrary,  the  members  of  the  French  Parliaments, 
after  having  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  king  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  made  memorable  efforts,  from  1762  up 
to  tbe  eve  of  the  Revolution,  to  supply  the  places  of  Um 
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teachers  whom  they  had  driyen  away,  to  correct  the  faults 
of  the  ancient  education,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  ideSf 
cherished  by  the  most  of  the  great  spirits  of  that  time,  of  a 
national  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  civil  society* 
They  were  the  practical  organizers  of  instruction ;  they  pre- 
pared the  foundation  of  the  French  University  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  they  resumed,  not  without  lustre,  the 
struggle  too  often  interrupted,  which  the  Jansenists  had 
sustained  against  the  Jesuits. 

875.  Expulsion  of  thb  Jesuits  (1764).  —  The  causes  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  were  doubtless  complex,  and» 
above  all  else,  political.  In  attacking  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
the  Parliaments  desired  especially  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  State,  compromised  by  a  powerfhl  society  which  tended 
to  dominate  all  Christian  nations.  But  reasons  of  an  edu- 
cational character  had  also  some  influence  on  the  condemna- 
tion pronounced  against  the  Jesuits  by  all  the  Parliaments  of 
France.  From  all  quarters,  in  the  reports  which  were  drawn 
up  by  the  municipal  or  royal  officers  of  all  the  cities  where 
the  Jesuits  had  colleges,  complaint  is  made  of  the  scholastic 
methods  and  usages  of  the  Company.  Reforms  were  de- 
manded which  they  were  incapable  of  realizing. 

And  it  is  not  in  France  alone  that  the  faults  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  were  vigorously  announced.  In  the  edict 
of  1759,  by  which  the  king  of  Portugal  expelled  the  Jesuits 
from  his  kingdom,  it  was  said :  '<  The  study  of  the  human- 
ities has  declined  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Jesuits  are  evi- 
dently the  cause  of  the  decadence  into  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  have  fallen.''  Some  years  later,  in  1768,  the 
king  of  Portugal  congratulated  himself  on  having  banished 
*'the  moral  corruption,  the  superstition,  the  fanaticism,  and 
the  ignorance,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Society  of 
JesBs/' 
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876.  Oeheral  Coxplaints  aounst  the  Education  of  tbe 
jBSum.  — Even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centmy  the 
Jeenits  were  still  addicted  to  their  old  routine,  and  even  their 
faults  were  aggravated  with  the  times. 

At  Auzerre,  complaint  is  made  that  pupils  study  in  their 
schools  only  a  few  Latin  authors,  and  that  they  leave  them 
without  ever  receiving  into  their  hands  a  single  French 
author. 

At  Moulins,  a  request  is  made  that  at  least  one  hour  a 
week  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  France,  which  proves  that 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  always  enslaved  to  its  immobile  formal- 
ism, did  not  grant  even  this  little  concession  to  the  teaching 
of  history. 

At  Orleans,  the  necessity  of  teaching  children  the  French 
language  is  insisted  on. 

At  Montbrison,  the  wish  is  expressed  that  pupils  be  taught 
a  smattering  of  geography,  especially  of  their  own  country. 

At  Auxerre,  it  is  proved  that  in  the  teaching  of  philos- 
ophy the  time  is  employed  ^^  in  copying  and  learning  note- 
books filled  with  vain  distinctions  and  frivolous  questions.'* 

At  Montbrison,  the  request  is  made  '^  that  the  rules  of 
reasoning  be  explained  in  French,  and  that  there  be  a  disuse 
of  debates  which  train  only  disputants  and  not  philosophers.'* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  this  study,  and  to  collect 
from  these  reports  of  1762,  —  real  memorials  of  a  scholastic 
revolution,  —  all  the  complaints  of  public  opinion  against  the 
Jesuits.  Even  in  religion,  the  Company  of  Jesus  is  charged 
with  substituting  for  the  sacred  texts,  books  of  devotion  com- 
posed by  the  Fathers.  At  Poitiers,  a  demand  is  made  in 
favor  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  the  study  of 
which  was  wholly  neglected.  From  time  to  time  the  Jesuits 
were  accused  of  continually  mixing  religious  questions  with 
classical  studies  and  of  catechising  at  every  tum.^     *^The 
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masten  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  fomiB  in  the  College  of 
Aaxerre  dogmatize  in  the  themes  which  they  dictate  to  the 
children."  Finally,  the  Company  of  Jesus  maintained  in 
the  schools  the  teaching  of  moral  casaistry ;  it  encoaraged 
bigotry  and  superstition ;  it  relaxed  nothing  from  the  sever- 
ity of  its  discipline,  and  provoked  violent  recriminations 
among  some  of  its  former  pupils  who  had  preserved  a  pain- 
ful recollection  of  corrections  received  in  its  colleges.^ 

877.  Efforts  made  to  displace  the  Jesutts. — The  Par- 
liaments, then,  did  nothing  more,  so  to  speak,  than  register 
the  verdict  of  public  opinion  everywhere  excited  against  the 
Jesuits.  But  while  they  heartily  joined  in  the  general  rep- 
robation, they  undertook  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  new 
education.  '^  It  is  of  little  use  to  destroy,"  they  said,  *^  if 
we  do  not  intend  to  build.  The  public  good  and  the  honor 
of  the  nation  require  that  we  should  establish  a  civil  education 
which  shall  prepare  each  new  generation  for  filling  with  suc- 
cess the  different  employments  of  the  State."  It  is  not  just 
to  say  with  Michel  Brdal,  that  *'once  delivered  from  the 
Jesuits,  the  University  installed  itself  in  their  establishmentB 
and  continued  their  instruction."  Earnest  attempts  were 
made  to  reform  programmes  and  methods.  La  Chalotais, 
Guyton  de  Morvean,  Bolland,  and  stUl  others  attempted 
by  their  writings,  and,  when  they  could,  by  their  acts,  to 
establish  a  system  of  education  which,  while  inspired  by 
Bollin  and  the  Jansenists,  attempted  to  do  still  better. 

878.  La  Chalotais  (1 701-1 785) .  —  Of  all  the  parliamen- 
tarians  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  campaign  under- 
taken towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  against 
the  pedagogy  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the 

1  See  the  pamphlet  published  in  1764  entitled:  M^moires  hUtorique$ 
XifrbUianisme  et  le$  correcteurs  des  J^mites. 
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most  worthy  of  being  such,  is  undoubtedly  the  solicitovw 
general  of  the  Parliament  of  Bretagne,  Ben4  de  la  Chalotais. 
A  man  of  courage  and  character,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  citadel  of  Saint  Malo  for  having  upheld  the 
franchise  of  the  province  of  Bretagne ;  and  it  was  in  hia 
prison,  in  1765,  that  he  drew  up  for  his  defence  an  eloquent 
and  impassioned  memorial,  of  which  Voltaire  said,  **  Woe 
to  every  sensitive  soul  that  does  not  feel  the  quivering  of  a 
fever  in  reading  it  I  ** 

879.  His  Essay  on  National  Education.  — The  Eswi  of 
LaChalotais  appeared  in  1763,  one  year  after  the  JEmUe. 
Coming  after  the  ambitious  theories  of  a  philosopher  who, 
scorning  polemics  and  the  dissensions  of  his  time,  had 
written  only  for  humanity  and  the  Aiture,  this  was  a  modest 
and  opportune  work,  the  effort  of  a  practical  man  who 
attempted  to  respond  to  the  aspirations  and  the  needs  of  hia 
time.  Translated  into  several  languages,  the  Eaaai  cTMuca- 
tion  naiionaie  obtained  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  Diderot, 
and  also  of  Voltaire,  who  said,  '^  It  is  a  terrible  book  against 
the  Jesuits,  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  written  with  moder- 
ation.*' Grimm  carried  his  admiration  so  far  as  to  write,  ^^  It 
would  be  difficult  to  present  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
more  reflections  that  are  wise,  profound,  useful,  and  truly 
worthy  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  philosopher,  of  a  statesman/* 
Too  completely  forgotten  to-day,  this  litUe  composition  of 
LaChalotais  deserves  to  be  republished.  Notwithstanding 
some  prejudices  that  mar  it,  it  is  already  wholly  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 

880.  Seculabization  of  Education. — As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  pedagogy  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  domi- 
nated by  the  idea  of  the  necessary  secularization  of  instruc* 
tion.  Thorough-going  Galileans  like  La  Chalotais  or  RoUand, 
dauntiess  firee-thinkers  like  Diderot  or  Helvetius,  all  believe 
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and  assert  that  pablic  instraction  is  a  ciyil  aflkir,  a  *^  gOTem« 
ment  UDdertaking/'  as  Voltaire  expressed  it.  All  wish  to 
substitute  lay  teachers  for  religious  teachers,  and  to  open 
civil  schools  upon  the  ruins  of  monastic  schools. 

^<  Who  will  be  persuaded/'  says  Bolland  in  his  report  of 
1708,  *^  that  fathers  who  feel  an  emotion  that  an  ecclesiastio 
never  should  have  known,  will  be  less  capable  than  he  of 
educating  children  ?  " 

La  Chalotais  also  demands  these  citizen  teachers.  He 
objects  to  those  instructors  who,  from  interest  as  well  aa 
fh>m  principle,  give  the  preference  in  their  affections  to  the 
supernatural  world  over  one's  native  land. 

^*I  do  not  presume  to  exclude  ecclesiastics,"  he  said, 
*'  but  I  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  laymen.  I  dare  claim 
for  the  nation  an  education  which  depends  only  on  the  State, 
because  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  State;  because  every 
State  has  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  instruct  its 
members ;  because,  finally,  the  children  of  the  State  ought  to 
be  educated  by  the  members  of  the  State."  This  does  not 
mean  that  La  Chalotais  is  irreligious ;  but  he  desires  a  national 
religion  which  does  not  subordinate  the  interests  of  the 
country  to  a  foreign  power.  What  he  wants  especially  is, 
that  the  Church,  reserving  to  herself  the  teaching  of  divine 
truth,  abandon  to  the  State  the  teaching  of  morals,  and  the 
control  of  purely  human  studies.  He  is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  his  friend  Duclos,  who  said :  — 

^^  It  is  certain  that  in  \he  education  which  was  given  at 
Sparta,  the  prime  purpose  was  to  train  Spartans.  It  is  thus 
that  in  every  State  the  purpose  should  be  to  enkindle  the 
spirit  of  citizenship ;  and,  in  our  case,  to  train  Frenchmen, 
and  in  order  to  make  Frenchmen,  to  labor  to  make  men  of 

tiiem." » 

■  ■  ■  - 

^  Dodos,  Contidiration$  tur  Um  maur9  de  ce  tikele.  Ch.  IL  Surrl*^duc» 
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881.  PBAcncAL  PuBPosE  OF  iNSTBucnoN. — The  partio* 
nlar  charge  brought  by  La  Chalotais  against  the  edacation  of 
his  time,  against  that  of  the  University  as  well  as  against 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  is,  that  it  does  not  prepare  children  for 
real  life,  for  life  in  the  State.  ^'A  stranger  who  should  visit 
our  colleges  might  conclude  that  in  France  we  think  only  of 
peopling  the  seminaries,  the  cloisters,  and  the  Latin  col- 
onies." How  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  study  of  a  dead 
language,  and  a  monastic  discipline,  are  the  appointed  means 
for  training  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  heads  of  families? 

«<  The  greatest  vice  of  education,  and  perhaps  the  most 
inevitable,  while  it  shall  be  entrusted  to  persons  who  have 
renounced  the  world,  is  the  absolute  lack  of  instruction  on 
the  moral  and  political  virtues.  Our  education  does  not 
affect  our  habits,  like  that  of  the  ancients.  After  having 
endured  all  the  fatigues  and  irksomeness  of  the  college,  the 
young  find  themselves  in  the  need  of  learning  in  what  consist 
the  duties  common  to  all  men.  They  have  learned  no  prin- 
ciple for  judging  actions,  evils,  opinions,  customs.  .  They 
have  everything  to  learn  on  matters  that  are  so  important. 
They  are  inspired  with  a  devotion  which  is  but  an  imitation 
of  religion,  and  with  practices  which  take  the  place  of  virtue, 
and  are  but  the  shadow  of  it." 

882.  iNTurrrvB  akd  Natural  iNSTBucnoN.  — A  pupil  of 
the  sensational  school,  a  disciple  gf  Locke  and  of  Condillac, 
La  Chalotais  is  too  much  inclined  to  misconceive,  in  the 
development  of  the  individual,  the  play  of  natural  activities 
and  innate  dispositions.  But,  by  way  of  compensation,  his 
predilection  for  sensationalism  leads  him  to  excellent  thoughts 
on  the  necessity  of  beginning  with  sensible  objects  before 
advancing  to  intellectual  studies,  and  first  of  all  to  secure  an 
education  of  the  senses. 

'^  I  wish  nothing  to  be  taught  children  except  facts  which 
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m  attested  by  the  ejes,  at  the  age  of  Beren  w  at  the  age  of 
thirty. 

"The  principles  for  inBtnicting  children  ahonld  be  those 
bj  which  nature  herself  instmcts  them.  Nature  is  the  best 
of  teachera. 

"  Ever;  method  which  begins  with  abstract  ideas  is  pot 
made  for  children. 

"  Let  children  see  man;  objects ;  let  there  be  a  varietur  of 
such,  and  let  them  be  shown  ander  many  aspects  and  on 
rarioos  occasions.  The  memory  and  the  imagination  of 
children  cannot  be  orercharged  with  nseful  facta  and  ideas 
of  which  they  can  make  ose  in  the  conrse  of  their  llres." 

Such  are  the  principles  acoording  to  which  La  Chalotais 
o^anixea  his  plan  of  studies. 

383.  The  Nbw  Spirit  in  Educatiok. — The  pnrpose, 
then,  is  to  replace  that  monastic  and  nltramontane  edocatioo 
(this  is  the  term  employed  by  La  Chalotais),  and  also  that 
narrow  edacation,  and  that  repulsive  and  austere  discipline, 
"  which  seems  made  only  to  abase  the  spirit" ;  that  sterile 
and  insipid  teaching,  '*  the  most  usual  effect  of  which  is  to 
make  study  hated  for  life  " ;  those  scholastic  stadies  where 
yonng  men  "  contract  the  habit  of  disputing  and  caviling" ; 
and  those  ascetic  r^ulations  "  which  set  neatness  and  health 
at  defiance."  The  purpose  is  to  initiate  children  into  oar 
most  common  and  most  ordinary  affairs,  into  what  forms 
the  conduct  of  life  and  thS  basis  of  civil  society. 

"Most  yonng  men  know  neither  the  world  which  they 
inhabit,  the  earth  which  nourishes  them,  the  men  who  supply 
their  needs,  the  animals  which  serve  them,  nor  the  workmen 
and  citizens  whom  they  employ.  Tbey  have  not  even  any 
desire  for  this  kind  of  knowledge.  No  advantage  is  taken 
Df  their  nstoral  curiosity  for  the  pnrpose  of  increasing  it. 
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They  know  how  to  admire  neither  the  wonders  of  natore  oor 
the  prodigies  of  the  arts." 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  should  henceforth 
learn  all  that  ap  to  this  time  they  had  been  permitted  to  be 
ignorant  of. 

884.  Studibs  of  the  First  Period.  —  Education,  ao- 
oording  to  La  Chalotais,  should  be  divided  into  two  periods  -. 
the  first  from  five  to  ten,  the  second  from  ten  to  seventeen. 

During  the  first  period,  we  have  to  do  with  children  who 
have  no  experience  because  they  have  seen  nothing,  who 
have  no  power  of  attention  because  they  are  incapable  of  any 
sustained  effort,  and  no  judgment  because  they  have  not  yet 
any  general  ideas ;  but  who,  by  way  of  compensation,  have 
senses,  memory,  and  some  power  of  refiection.  It  is  neces- 
sary, then,  to  make  a  careful  choice  of  the  subjects  of  study 
which  shall  be  proposed  to  these  tender  intelligences ;  and 
La  Chalotais  decides  in  favor  of  history,  geography,  natural 
history,  physical  and  mathematical  recreationa. 

''  The  exercises  proposed  for  the  first  period,"  he  says, 
^^  are  as  follows :  learning  to  read,  write,  and  draw ;  dancing 
and  music,  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  education  of  persons 
above  the  commonalty ;  historical  narratives  and  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  of  every  country,  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
profession;  geography,  mathematical  and  physical  recrea- 
tions ;  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  removed  from  the  hands  of 
children,  but  all  of  which  they  should  be  made  to  learn  by 
heart ;  and  besides  this,  walks,  excursions,  merriment,  and 
recreations ;  I  do  not  propose  even  the  studies  except  as 
amusements." 

885.  CRrncisM  of  NRGATrvs  Education.  —  La  Chalotais 
is  often  right  as  against  Rousseau.  For  example,  he  has 
abundantly  reftited  the  Utopia  of  a  negative  education  in 
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wblch  oatoie  ta  allowed  to  have  her  way,  and  which  consid- 
ers the  toil  of  the  centuries  as  of  no  aocooat.  It  Is  good  seiiH 
itself  wlucb  speaks  in  reflectlou  like  these :  — 

"  If  man  Is  itot  taught  what  is  good,  he  will  necessarily 
become  preoccapied  witb  what  ts  bad.  The  mind  and  the 
heart  cannot  remidn  anoconpied.  ...  On  the  pretext  of 
affording  children  an  experience  which  Is  theb  own,  they  are 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  others'  experience." 

886.  HiSTOBT  XTXMGKD  OF  THX   DlSDAIX  OF  BoCBSKUJ.^ 

The  sophisms  of  Boassean  on  history  are  brilliantly  refuted. 
History  Is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  yonngest.  The 
child  who  can  onderetand  Tom  Thomb  and  Bine  Beard,  can 
onderstand  the  history  of  Bomolos  and  of  Cloris.  Mora- 
orer,  It  is  to  the  histtny  of  the  most  recent  times  that 
Ia  Chalotais  attaches  the  greatest  importanoe,  and  in  thia 
lespect  he  goes  beyond  his  master  Rollin :  — 

"  I  would  have  composed  for  the  use  of  the  child  hlstixles 
of  every  natioD,  of  every  centnry,  and  particnlorly  of  the 
later  centories,  whidi  shoold  be  written  with  greater  detafl, 
and  which  should  be  read  before  those  of  the  more  remote 
centuries.  I  would  have  written  the  lives  of  iUastrions  men 
of  all  classes,  oonditioas,  and  profesaionB,  of  celebrated 
heroes,  scholars,  women,  and  diildran." 

887.  Geoorafkt.  —  La  Chaloti^s  does  not  separate  the 
study  of  geography  from  that  of  history,  and  he  requires 
fliat,  without  entering  into  dry  and  tfidious  details,  the  pupil 
be  made  to  travel  pleaaantly  through  different  countries,  and 
that  stress  be  put  "  on  what  is  of  chief  importance  and  inter- 
est in  each  country,  such  as  the  most  striking  facts,  the 
native  land  of  great  men,  celebrated  battles,  and  whatever 
Is  most  notable,  dther  as  to  manners  and  customs,  to 
natonl  productions,  ot  to  art«  and  commeroe." 
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S8S.  Natubal  History. — Another  stady  eBpedally 
adapted  to  childreD,  says  La  Chalotais  with  reason,  is 
natural  histoiy :  '^The  principal  tiling  is  first  to  show  the 
difiisrent  objects  jnst  as  they  appear  to  the  eyes.  A  repre- 
sentation of  them,  with  a  precise  and  exact  description,  is 
sufficient." 

«( Too  great  detail  mast  be  avoided,  and  the  objects  chosen 
most  be  such  as  are  most  directly  related  to  us,  which  are 
the  most  necessary  and  the  most  useful.'' 

<*  Preference  shall  be  given  to  domestic  animals  over  those 
that  are  wild,  and  to  native  animals  over  those  of  other 
countries.  In  the  case  of  plants,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  those  that  serve  for  food  and  for  use  in  medicine.'* 

As  far  as  possible,  the  object  itself  should  be  shown,  so 
that  the  idea  shall  be  the  more  exact  and  vivid,  and  the 
impression  the  more  durable. 

889.  Recreations  in  Phtbics.  —  La  Chalotais  explidns 
that  he  means  by  this  phrase  observations,  experiments,  and 
the  simplest  facts  of  nature.  Children  should  early  be  made 
acquainted  with  thermometers,  barometers,  with  the  micro- 
scope, etc. 

» 

890.  Recreations  in  Mathehatios.  —  All  this  is  excellent, 
and  La  Chalotais  enters  resolutely  into  the  domain  of  modem 
methods.  What  is  more  debatable  is  the  idea  of  putting 
geometry  and  mathematics  into  the  programme  of  children's 
studies,  under  this  erroneous  pretext,  that  ^^  geometry  pre- 
sents nothing  but  the  sensible  and  the  palpable."  Let  us 
grant,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to  conceive  ^'  clear  ideas  of 
bodies,  lines,  and  angles  that  strike  the  eyes,  than  abstract 
ideas  of  verbs,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  of  an  accusa* 
tive,  an  ablative,  a  subjunctive,  an  infinitive,  or  of  the 
omitted  that:* 
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891.  Studies  of  thb  Second  Period.  —  La  CbalotaiB  post* 
pones  the  stady  of  the  dassical  languages  till  the  second 
period,  the  tentii  year.  The  course  of  study  for  this  second 
period  will  comprise :  1.  French  and  Latin  literature,  or  the 
humanities ;  2.  a  continuation  of  history,  geography,  math- 
ematics, and  natural  history ;  8.  criticism,  logic,  and  meta- 
physics ;  4.  the  art  of  invention ;  5.  ethics. 

La  Chalotais  complains  that  his  contemporaries  neglect 
French  literature,  as  though  we  had  not  admirable  models  in 
our  national  language.  Out  of  one  hundred  pupils  there  axe 
not  five  who  will  find  it  useful  to  write  in  Latin ;  while  there 
is  not  one  of  them  who  will  have  occasion  to  speak  or  write 
in  Greek,  and  to  construct  Latin  verses.  All,  on  the  con- 
trary, ought  to  know  their  native  language.  Consequently^ 
our  author  suggests  the  idea  of  devoting  the  morning  session 
to  French,  and  that  of  the  afternoon  to  Latin,  so  that  the 
pupils  who  have  no  need  of  the  ancient  languages  may  pur- 
sue only  the  courses  in  French. 

892.  The  Living  Languages. — La  Chalotais  thinks  the 
knowledge  of  two  living  languages  to  be  necessary,  *'  the 
English  for  science,  and  the  Grerman  for  war.''  Grerman 
literature  had  not  yet  produced  its  masterpieces,  and  it  is 
seen  that  at  this  period  the  utility  of  German  appears  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  military  affairs.  However  it  may  be, 
let  us  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  appreciated,  as  he  has 
done,  the  living  languages.  '^  It  is  wrong,''  he  says,  *^  to 
treat  them  nearly  as  we  treat  our  contemporaries,  with  a  sort 
of  indifference.  Without  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
there  is  no  real  and  solid  erudition ;  and  there  is  no  complete 
erudition  without  the  others." 

898.  Other  Studies. — How  many  judicious  or  just  reflec- 
tions we  have  still  to  gather  from  the  Essay  on  National  Educes 
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thn^  as  upon  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  langaages,  which  La 
Chalotais,  however,  is  wrong  in  restricting  to  too  small  a 
number  of  years ;  upon  the  necessity  of  presenting  to  pupils 
as  subjects  for  composition,  not  puerile  amplifications,  or 
dissertations  on  facts  or  matters  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
but  things  which  they  know,  which  have  happened  to  them, 
^^ their  occupations,  their  amusements,  or  their  troubles"; 
upon  logic  or  criticism,  the  study  of  which  should  not  be 
deferred  till  the  end  of  the  course,  as  is  still  done  in  our  day ; 
upon  philosophy,  which  is,  he  says,  ^^the  characteristio  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  that  of  the  sixteenth  was  erudition, 
and  that  of  the  seventeenth  was  talent!'*  La  Chalotais 
reserves  the  place  of  honor  to  ethics,  ^^  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  sciences,  and  which  is,  as  much  as  any 
other,  susceptible  of  demonstration." 

894.  The  Question  of  Books.  —  In  tracing  his  programme 
of  studies,  so  new  in  many  particulars.  La  Chalotais  took 
into  account  the  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in 
assuring,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  improvising,  the  execution 
of  it,  at  a  time  when  there  existed  neither  competent  teachers 
nor  properly  constructed  books.  Teachers  especially,  he 
said,  are  difficult  to  train.  But,  while  waiting  for  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  teaching  force.  La  Chalotais  puts  great  de- 
pendence on  elementary  books,  which  might,  he  thought,  be 
composed  within  two  years,  if  the  king  would  encourage  the 
publication  of  them,  and  if  the  Academies  would  put  them 
up  for  competition. 

«« These  books  would  be  the  best  instruction  which  the  ma€H 
ters  could  give,  and  would  take  the  place  of  every  other 
method.  Whatever  course  we  may  take,  we  cannot  dispense 
with  new  books.  These  books,  once  made,  would  make 
trained  teachers  unnecessary,  and  there  would  then  be  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  discussion  as  to  theur  qualitiea» 
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whether  they  should  be  priests,  or  married,  or  sin^e.  All 
would  be  good,  provided  they  were  religioos,  moral,  and 
knew  how  to  read ;  they  would  soon  train  themselves  while 
training  their  pupils." 

There  is  much  exaggeration  in  these  words.  The  book,  as ' 
re  know,  cannot  supply  the  place  of  teachers.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  La  Chalotais  was  adapted  to  circumstances  as  they 
existed.  He  spoke  in  this  way,  because,  in  his  impatience 
to  reach  his  end,  he  would  try  to  remedy  the  educational 
poverty  of  his  time,  and  supply  the  lack  of  good  teachers  by 
provisional  expedients,  by  means  which  he  found  within  his 
reach. 

895.  Aristocratic  Pbejudices.  —  That  which  we  would 
expunge  from  the  book  of  La  Chalotais  is  his  opinion  on  pri« 
mary  instruction.  Blinded  by  some  unexplained  distrust  of 
the  people,  and  dominated  by  aristocratic  tendencies,  he  com- 
plains of  the  extension  of  instruction.  He  demands  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  poor  do  not  extend  beyond  their  pursuits. 
He  bitterly  criticises  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  begin- 
ning to  pervade  the  lower  classes  of  the  nation. 

^^  Even  the  people  can  study.  Laborers  and  artisans  send 
their  children  to  the  colleges  of  the  smaller  cities.  .  .  .  When 
these  children  have  accomplished  a  summary  course  of  study 
which  has  taught  them  only  to  disdain  the  occupation  of  their 
father,  they  rush  into  the  cloisters  and  become  ecclesiastics ; 
or  they  exercise  judicial  functions,  and  often  become  subjects 
harmful  to  society.  The  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Doctrine 
{8ic) ,  who  are  called  ignorantins^  have  just  appeared  to  com- 
plete the  general  ruin ;  they  teach  people  to  read  and  write 
who  ought  to  learn  only  to  draw,  and  to  handle  the  plane  and 
the  file,  but  have  no  disposition  to  do  it.  They  are  the  rivals 
or  the  successors  of  the  Jesuits." 

A  singular  force  of  prejudice  was  neceaaarj  to  coofi^vi^^iBAX 
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the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  were  instructing  the 
people  too  highly. 

Let  it  be  said,  however,  towards  exonerating  La  Chalotais, 
that  he  perhaps  does  not  so  much  attack  the  instruction  in 
itself,  as  the  bad  way  in  which  it  is  given.  What  he  censures 
is  instruction  that  is  badly  conceived,  that  which  takes  people 
ftt>m  their  own  class.  In  some  other  passages  of  his  book 
we  see  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  disseminate  the  new 
education  among  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

*^  It  is  the  State,  it  is  the  larger  part  of  the  nation,  that 
must  be  kept  principally  in  view  in  education ;  for  twenty 
millions  of  men  ought  to  be  held  in  greater  consideration 
than  one  million,  and  the  peasantry^  who  are  not  yet  a  doss  in 
France,  as  they  are  in  Sweden,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  a 
system  of  instruction.  Education  is  equally  solicitous  that 
letters  should  be  cultivated,  and  that  the  fields  should  be 
plowed ;  that  all  the  sciences  and  the  useful  arts  should  be 
perfected ;  that  justice  should  be  administered  and  that  relig- 
ion should  be  taught;  that  there  should  be  instructed  and 
competent  generals,  magistrates,  and  ecclesiastics,  and  skill- 
ful artists  and  citizens,  all  in  fit  proportion.  It  is  for  the 
government  to  make  each  citizen  so  pleased  with  his  condi- 
tion that  he  may  not  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  it.'' 

Let  us  quote  one  sentence  more,  which  is  almost  the  for- 
mula that  to-day  is  so  dear  to  the  friends  of  instruction :  — 

*'We  do  not  fear  to  assert,  in  general,  that  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  Europe  now  is,  the  people  that  are  the  most 
enlightened  will  always  have  the  advantage  over  those  who 
are  the  less  so.'' 

896.  Genebal  Cokclusion.  —  Notwithstanding  the  faults 
which  mar  it,  the  work  of  La  Chalotais  is  none  the  less  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  essays  of  the  earlier  French  pedagogy. 
'' La  Chalotais,"  says  Gr^ard,  '' belongs  to  the  school  of 
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BouBseau ;  bat  on  more  than  one  point  he  departs  from  the 
plan  traced  by  the  master.  He  escapes  from  the  allnrements 
of  the  paradox.  Belativelj  he  has  the  spirit  of  moderation. 
He  is  a  classic  without  prejudices,  an  innovator  without 
temerity." 

His  book  is  pre-eminently  a  book  of  polemics,  written  with 
the  ardor  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  a  fight,  and  overflowing 
with  a  generous  passion.  What  noble  words  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

«« Let  the  young  man  learn  what  bread  a  ploughman,  a 
day  laborer,  or  an  artisan  eats.  He  will  see  in  the  sequel 
how  they  are  deprived  of  the  bread  which  they  earn  with  so 
much  difficulty,  and  how  one  portion  of  men  live  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  other." 

In  these  lines,  which  breathe  a  sentiment  of  profound  pity 
for  the  disinherited  of  this  world,  we  already  hear,  as  it  were, 
the  signal  cry  announcing  the  social  reclamations  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

879.  BoLLAND  (1734-1794).  —  La  Chalotais,  after  hay- 
ing criticised  the  old  methods,  proposed  new  ones ;  Holland 
attempted  to  put  them  in  practice.  La  Chalotais  is  a  polemic 
and  a  theorist ;  Bolland  is  an  administrator.  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  he  presented  to  his  colleagues,  in  1768, 
a  Report  which  is  a  real  system  of  education.^  But  above 
all,  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  administration  of 
the  Ck>llege  Louis-le-Grand.  An  ardent  and  impassioned 
adversary  of  the  Jesuits,  he  used  every  means  to  put  public 
instruction  in  a  condition  to  do  without  them.  '^  Noble  and 
wise  spirit,  patient  and  courageous  reason,  who,  for  twenty 
years,  even  during  exile  and  after  the  dissolution  of  his 
society,  did  not  abandon  for  a  single  moment  the  work  he 

^  See  the  Recueil  of  the  works  of  President  Bolland,  printed  in  1783,  l^ 
•rder  of  the  executlTe  oommittee  of  the  Ck>Uege  Loai»-le-Gzand. 
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had  undertaken,  but  brought  it,  almost  perfected,  to  tlM 
very  oonfines  of  the  Revolution ;  a  heart  divested  of  every 
ambition,  who,  chosen  by  popular  wish,  and  by  the  cabinet 
of  the  king,  as  director  of  public  instruction,  obstinately 
entrenched  himself  in  the  peace  of  his  studious  retreat/'  This 
is  the  judgment  of  a  member  of  the  University,  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  Dubois,  director  of  the  Normal  School. 

No  doubt  Rolland  is  not  an  original  educator.  ^<  It  is  in 
BoUin's  Traits  dea  itudes"  he  says,  ''  that  every  teacher  will 
find  the  true  rules  for  education."  Besides,  he  borrowed 
Ideas  from  La  Chalotais,  and  also  from  the  Mhnaires  which 
the  University  of  Paris  drew  up  in  1768  and  1764  at  the 
request  of  Parliament;  so  that  the  interest  in  his  work  is 
less,  perhaps,  in  its  personal  views  than  in  the  indications 
it  furnishes  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  University  and 
its  tendency  towards  self-reformation. 

898.  Instruction  within  the  Reach  of  All.  —  At  least 
on  one  point  Bolland  is  superior  to  La  Chalotais ;  he  takes  a 
bold  stand  for  the  necessity  of  primary  instruction,  and  for 
the  progress  and  difiVision  of  human  knowledge. 

^<  Education  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused,  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  no  class  of  citizens  who  may  not  be  brought  to 
participate  in  its  benefits.  It  is  expedient  that  each  cUixen 
receive  the  education  which  is  adapted  to  his  needs."  ^ 

It  is  true  that  Rolland  joins  in  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
University,  which  demanded  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
colleges.  But  only  colleges  for  the  higher  studies  were  in 
question,  and  Rolland  thought  less  of  restricting  instruction 
than  of  proportioning  and  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the 
different  classes  of  society. 

^^  Eajch  one  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
education  which  is  adapted  to  his  needs.  .  .  .    Now  each 

i  JS8eife<<,ete.,p.9B. 
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soil,"  adds  Rolland,  **  is  not  susceptible  of  tlie  same  cnltare 
and  the  same  product.  Each  mind  does  not  demand  tiie 
same  degree  of  caltmre.  All  men  have  neither  the  same 
needs  nor  the  same  talents ;  and  it  is  in  proportion  to  these 
talents  and  these  needs  that  public  education  ought  to  be 
regulated/' 

RoUand  shared  the  prejudices  of  La  Chalotais  against  ^^  the 
new  Order  founded  by  La  Salle  " ;  but  none  the  less  on  this 
account  did  he  demand  instruction  for  all. 

'*  The  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  which  is  the  key 
to  all  the  other  sciences,  ought  to  be  universally  difltised. 
Without  this  the  teachings  of  the  clergy  are  useless,  for  the 
memory  is  rarely  faithful  enough ;  and  reading  alone  can 
impress  in  a  durable  manner  what  it  is  important  never  to 
forget."  Would  it  be  granted  by  every  one  to-day,  affected 
by  prejudices  that  are  ever  re-appearing,  that  '^  the  laborer 
who  has  received  some  sort  of  instruction  is  but  the  more 
diligent  and  the  more  skillful  by  reason  of  it "  ? 

899.  The  Normal  School. — We  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  methods  and  schemes  of  study  proposed  by  RoUand. 
Save  very  urgent  recommendations  relative  to  the  study  of 
the  national  history  and  of  the  French  language,  we  shall 
find  nothing  very  new  in  them.  What  deserve  to  be  pointed 
out,  by  way  of  compensation,  are  the  important  innovations 
which  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  general  organization 
of  public  instruction. 

First  there  was  the  idea  of  a  higher  normal  school,  of  a 
seminary  for  professors.  The  University  had  already 
expressed  the  wish  that  such  an  establishment  should  be 
founded.  To  be  convinced  how  much  this  pedagogical  sem- 
inary, conceived  as  far  back  as  1763,  resembled  our  actual 
Normal  School,  it  suffices  to  note  the  following  details.  The 
establishment  was  to  be  governed  by  professors  drawn  ttom 
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the  different  faculties,  acoording  to  the  different  sabjects  of 
instruction.  The  young  men  received  on  competitive  exam- 
ination were  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  corresponding 
to  the  three  grades  of  admission.  Within  the  establishment 
they  were  to  take  part  in  a  series  of  discussions,  afber  a- 
given  time  to  submit  to  the  tests  for  graduation,  and  finally 
to  be  placed  in  the  colleges.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  was 
no  important  addition  to  be  made  to  this  scheme?  Bolland 
also  required  that  pedagogics  have  a  place  among  the  studies 
of  these  future  professors,  and  that  definite  and  systematic 
instruction  be  given  in  this  art,  so  important  to  the  teachers 
of  youth. 

RoUand  does  not  stop  even  there.  He  provides  for 
inspectors,  or  visUorSj  who  are  to  examine  all  the  collies 
each  year.  Finally,  he  subjects  all  scholastic  establishments 
to  one  single  authority,  to  a  council  of  the  government,  to 
which  he  applies  the  rather  odd  title,  the  ''  Bureau  of  Corre* 
spondence." 

400.  Spmrr  of  Centralization.  —  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  absolute  centralization,  which,  in  our  cen- 
tury, has  become  the  law  of  public  instruction,  and  has 
caused  the  disappearance  of  provincial  franchises,  it  is  certain 
that  the  parliamentarians  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the 
first  to  conceive  it  and  desire  it,  if  not  to  realize  it.  Paris,  in 
Rolland's  plan,  becomes  the  centre  of  public  instruction. 
The  universities  distributed  through  the  provinces  are  co-or« 
dinated  and  made  dependent  on  that  of  Paris. 

'^  Is  it  not  desirable,"  said  Rolland,  '^  that  the  good  taste 
which  everything  concurs  to  produce  in  the  capital,  be  dif- 
fused to  the  very  extremities  of  the  kingdom ;  that  every 
Frenchman  participate  in  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which 
are  there  accumulating  from  day  to  day ;  that  the  young  men 
who  have  the  same  country,  who  are  destined  to  serve  the  same 
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prince  and  to  fulfill  the  same  functions,  receive  the  same  les- 
sons and  be  imbued  with  the  same  maxims ;  that  one  part  of 
France  be  not  under  the  clouds  of  ignorance  while  letters 
shed  the  purest  light  in  another ;  in  a  word,  that  the  time 
come  when  a  young  man  educated  in  a  province  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  one  who  has  been  trained  in  the  cap- 
ital?" And  he  adds  that  '^  the  only  means  for  attaining  an 
end  so  desirable  is  to  make  Paris  the  centre  of  public  instruc- 
tion." 

Besides  the  gain  that  will  thus  accrue  to  instruction,  Holland 
sees  this  other  advantage,  that,  through  uniformity  in  instruc- 
tion, there  will  be  secured  a  uniformity  in  manners  and  in 
laws.  By  means  of  a  uniform  education,  ^^  the  young  men 
of  all  the  provinces  will  divest  themselves  of  all  their  preju- 
dices of  birth ;  they  will  form  the  same  ideas  of  virtue  and 
Justice ;  they  will  demand  uniform  laws,  which  would  have 
offended  their  fathers." 

By  this  means,  finally,  there  will  be  developed  a  national 
spirit,  a  national  character,  and  a  national  jurisprudence! 
^^  the  only  means  of  recreating  love  of  country."  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  great  magistrates  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  deserve  also  to  be  counted  among  the  founders  of 
French  unity? 

401.  TuBGOT  (1727-1781).  — In  his  M&mairea  to  the  king 
(1775),  Turgot  set  forth  analogous  ideas,  and  also  demanded 
the  formation  of  a  council  of  public  instruction.  He  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  and  national 
education  which  should  be  extended  to  the  country  at  large. 

''  Your  kingdom,  Sir,  is  of  this  world.  Without  opposing 
any  obstacle  to  the  instructions  whose  object  is  higher,  and 
which  already  have  their  rules  and  their  expounders,  I 
think  I  can  propose  to  you  nothing  of  more  advantage  to 
your  people  than  to  cause  to  be  given  to  aU  your  subjects  an 
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instraction  which  shows  them  the  obligations  they  owe  to 
society  and  to  your  power  which  protects  them,  the  duties 
which  those  obligations  impose  on  them,  and  the  interest 
which  they  have  in  fulfilling  those  duties  for  the  public  good 
and  their  own.  This  moral  and  social  instruction  requires 
books  expressly  prepared,  by  competition,  and  with  great 
care,  and  a  schoolmaster  in  each  parish  to  teach  them  to 
children,  along  with  the  art  of  writing,  reading,  counting, 
measuring,  and  the  principles  of  mechanics.'* 

^'The  study  of  the  duty  of  citizenship  ought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  the  other  studies." 

^'  There  are  methods  and  establishments  for  training 
geometricians,  physicists,  and  painters,  but  there  are  none 
for  training  citizens." 

In  a  word.  La  Chalotais,  Holland,  Turgot,  and  some  of 
their  contemporaries,  were  real  precursors  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  the  matter  of  education.  At  the  date  of  1762 
the  scholastic  revolution  began,  at  least  so  far  as  secondary 
instruction  is  concerned.  The  Parliaments  of  that  period 
oonceived  the  plan  of  the  University  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  prepared  for  the  work  of  Napoleon  I.  But  they 
left  to  the  men  of  the  Revolution  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  organize  primary  instruction. 

[402.  Analytical  Suiocabt.  —  1.  This  study  exhibits  the 
evils  brought  upon  a  country  by  an  education  controlled  and 
administered  by  a  dominant  Church  for  the  attainment  of 
its  own  ends ;  and  also  the  efforts  of  a  nation  to  save  itself 
fh>m  imminent  disaster  by  making  the  State  the  great  public 
educator. 

2.  The  right  of  the  State  to  self-preservation  is  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  right  to  control  and  direct  public  education. 
The  State  thus  becomes  the  patron  of  the  public  school; 
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the  prodact  it  requires  is  good  citizenship ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  securing  this  product  the  State  endows  the  school,  wholly 
or  in  part. 

8.  The  situation  in  France,  as  described  in  this  study,  is 
an  aggravated  case  of  what  may  occur  whenever  education  is 
administered  by  a  class  having  special  interests  and  ambi- 
tions ;  and  under  some  form  there  must  be  the  intervention 
of  the  State  as  a  means  of  protecting  its  own  interests. 

4.  When  education  is  administered  in  the  main  by  the 
literaiy  class,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  instruction  may 
not  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  ether 
classes.3 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THB  FBENOH  BEVOLUTIOK. — MTRABEAU,  TALLEZRASDf 

CONDOBOBT. 

CX>HTBAI>ICTOBT  JUDOMXNTS  ON  THB  WOHK  OF  THS  FBXKCH  XBYOLIT- 
TION;  OBNSRAL  OHjatAGTBB  OF  THAT  WORK;  THB  8TATH  OF  FBI- 
MABTIN8TBUCTIOK;  WHAT  WAS  TAUGHT  IN  THB  SCHOOLS;  DISCXPUNB; 
THB  SITUATION  OF  TBAOHBBS;  THB  BBCBUITMBNT  OF  TBAOHBBS; 
WHAT  THB  SCHOOL  ITSBLF  WAS;  THB  PBCULIAB  WORK  OF  THB 
RBYOLUTION;  THB  OAHIBRS  of  1789;  MIRABBAU  (174»-1791)  AND 
HIS       TRAVAIL       SUB       l'iNSTRUCTION       PUBUQUB  ;      DANOBR8      OF 

ionorancb;  libbrtt  of  tbaohino;  thb  constitubnt  assbxblt 
and  thb  rapport  of  tallbtrand ;  tallbtrand  (1758-1888); 
political  principlbs  of  uniybrsal  instruction;  four  oradbt 
OF  instruction;  political  catbchism ;  indbpbndbnt  morality; 

THB   LBOISLATIVB    ASSBMBLT    AND    THB    RAPPORT    OF   CONDORCBT; 

condorcet  (1748-1704);  oenbral  considbrationb  on  bducation; 
instruction  and  morality;  instruction  and  progrbb8 ;  libbb- 
ality  of  condorcet;  fitb  grades  of  instruction;  purp08b 
and  programme  of  primary   instruction;  idea  of  coubsbs 

FOR    adults;     THB    EDUCATION    OF   WOMEN;     PREJUDICES;    FOTAX* 

judgment;  analytical  summary. 


404.    CONTBADKJTOBT    JUDGMENTS  ON    THB  WORK  OF 

Revolution.  —  An  historian  of  education  in  France,  Th^ry, 
opens  his  chapter  on  the  Revolution  with  these  contemptuous 
words,  ^^  One  does  not  study  a  void,  one  does  not  analyze  a 
negation."^  A  more  recent  historian  of  public  instmction 
during  the  Revolution,  Albert  Duruy,  arriving  at  the  work 
of  Condorcet,  certainly  the  most  important  undertaking  of 

A  Th6ry,  HiHoire  de  V^ducation  en  France,  Pftris,  1861,  Tome  IL  p.  188. 
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the  pedagogy  of  the  Revolation,  does  not  hesitate  to  record 
this  absolute  and  summary  Judgment:  ^'We  are  now  no 
longer  in  the  real  and  in  the  possible ;  we  are  travelling  in 
the  land  of  chimeras ;  we  are  soaring  in  space  at  heights 
which  admit  of  only  ideal  attainment."  ^ 

How  easy  it  is  to  say  this!  To  believe  these  facile 
Judges,  one  who  would  estimate  the  efforts  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  matter  of  public  instruction  would  have  to  choose 
between  a  nothing  and  a  chimera.  The  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion have  done  nothing,  say  some ;  they  are  dreamers  and 
idealists,  say  others. 

These  assertions  do  not  bear  examination.  For  every 
impartial  observer  it  is  certain  that  the  Revolution  opened  a 
new  era  in  education,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  very  documents  that  our  opponents  so  triflingly  condemui 
and  the  practical  spirit  of  which  they  misconceive. 

405.  Genebal  Character  of  that  Wobk.  —  It  is  not 
that  the  men  of  the  Revolution  were  educators  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  The  science  of  education  is  not  indebted 
to  them  for  new  methods.  They  have  not  completed  the 
work  of  Locke,  of  Rousseau,  and  of  La  Chalotais;  but 
they  were  the  first  to  attempt  a  legislative  organization  of  a 
vast  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  Just  to  place  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  men  who  might  be  called  ^'educa- 
tional statesmen."  Doubtless  they  lacked  time  for  apply- 
ing their  ideas,  but  they  had  at  least  the  merit  of  having 
conceived  these  ideas,  and  of  having  embodied  them  in 
legislative  acts.  The  principles  which  we  proclaim  to-day, 
they  formulated.  The  solutions  which  we  attempt  to  put  in 
practice  after  a  century  of  waiting,  were  decreed  by  them. 

The  reader  who  will  follow  the  long  series  of  reports  and 

»  t 

1  Albert  Dnruyi  LHmtruction  ptiblique  et  la  RivoltUion,  ^  SOi 
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decrees  which  constitutes  the  pedagogical  work  of  the  Ber« 
olution  will  have  witnessed  the  genesis  of  popular  instrao* 
tion  in  France. 

406.  Thk  Statb  of  Fbdcabt  iNsiBUcnoN.  —  In  order 
to  form  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  men  of 
the  Revolution,  it  is  first  necessary  to  consider  in  what  a 
deplorahle  state  they  found  primary  instruction.  What  a 
contrast  between  that  which  they  hoped  to  do  and  the  actual 
situation  in  1789 1  I  very  weU  know  that  fancy  sketches 
have  been  drawn  of  the  old  regime.  A  very  showy  enu- 
meration has  been  made  of  the  number  of  colleges ;  but  we 
have  not  been  told  how  many  of  these  colleges  had  no  pro- 
fessors, and  how  many  had  no  pupils.  And  so  of  the 
schools;  they  are  found  everywhere,  but  it  remains  to  be 
shown  what  was  taught  in  them,  and  whether  anything  was 
taught  in  them.^ 

Party  writers  who  are  bound  to  gainsay  the  work  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  matter  of  education,  generally  put 
under  contribution,  to  serve  their  political  prejudices,  the  old 
communal  archives.  They  cite  imaginary  statistics  which 
prove,  for  example,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  in  1718, 
there  were  855  schools  for  boys,  and  306  schools  for  girls, 
for  a  territory  of  1159  parishes. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  verify  these  statistics,  whose  acco- 
racy  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  whose  figures  were 
evidently  obtained  only  by  counting  a  school  wherever  the 
rector  of  the  parish  gave  lessons  in  reading  and  in  the  cate* 
chism  to  three  or  four  children. 

But  there  are  other  replies  to  make  to  the  traducers  of  the 
Revolution  who  tax  their  ingenuity  to  prove  that  instruction 
was  flourishing  under  the  old  regime,  and  that  the  Revolution 

1  J.  Simon,  Dieu,  patrie,  et  liberU,  p.  11. 
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destroyed  more  than  it  created.  With  this  assnmed  efflo- 
rescence of  schools  of  which  we  hear,  it  is  necessary  to 
contrast  the  results  as  shown  by  authentic  statistics  of  the 
number  of  illiterates.  In  1790  there  was  53  per  cent  of  men 
and  73  per  cent  of  women  who  could  not  sign  their  names 
to  their  marriage  contracts. 

Besides,  we  must  inquire  what  was  taught  in  these  pre- 
tended schools,  how  many  children  attended  them,  and  what 
was  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  teachers  who 
directed  them. 

407.  What  was  taught  in  ths  Schools.  —  Instruction 
was  reduced  to  the  catechism,  to  reading  and  writing.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  official  pro- 
gramme of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  did  not  go 
beyond  this.  The  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  dated  in  1698, 
has  been  pompously  quoted. 

^^  We  would  have  appointed,"  it  is  there  said,  *^  as  far  as 
it  shall  be  possible,  masters  and  mistresses  in  all  the  par- 
ishes where  there  are  none,  to  instruct  all  children,  and  in 
particulaT  those  whose  parents  Jiave  made  profession  of  the 
pretended  reformed  religion^  in  the  catechism  and  the  prayers 
which  are  necessary ;  to  take  them  to  mass  on  every  work 
day ;  and  also  to  teach  reading  and  writing  to  those  who  wiU 
need  this  knowledge.'* 

But  does  not  this  very  text  support  those  who  maintain 
that  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church  have  never  encouraged 
primary  instruction  except  as  required  by  the  necessities  of 
the  struggle  against  heresy,  and  that  primary  instruction 
under  the  old  regime  was  scarcely  more  than  an  instrument 
of  religious  domination  ? 

Most  often  the  school  was  simply  a  place  to  which  parents 
sent  their  children  for  temporary  care.  Writing  was  not 
always  taught  in  it     A  school-mistress  of  Haute-Mame 
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was  forbidden  to  teach  writing  ^'  for  fear  her  papils  might 
employ  their  knowledge  in  writing  love-letters." 

408.  Discipline. — Corporal  punishments  were  more  than 
ever  the  order  of  the  day.  The  bishop  of  Montpellier,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  forbids,  it  is  true,  beat- 
ing with  sticks,  kicks,  and  raps  on  the  head ;  but  he  author- 
izes the  ferule  and  the  rod,  on  the  condition  that  the  patient 
be  not  completely  exposed. 

409.  Condition  of  the  Teachebs.  —  That  which  is  graver 
still  is  that  the  teachers  themselves  (I  speak  of  lay  teachers, 
who,  it  is  true,  were  not  numerous)  lived  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, without  material  independence  and  without  moral 
dignity.  In  general,  there  were  no  fixed  salaries.  Wages 
varied  from  40  to  200  francs,  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  vestry- 
board  or  by  the  community,  in  return  for  a  great  number  of 
services  the  most  various  and  the  least  exalted.  The  school- 
masters were  far  less  teachers  than  sextons,  choristers^ 
beadles,  bell-ringers,  dock-makers,  and  even  grave-diggers. 
^*'  Attendance  at  marriages  and  at  burials  was  counted  at  the 
rate  of  15  sols  and  dinner  for  marriages,  and  20  sols  for 
burials."  And  Albert  Duruy  concludes  that  in  this  there 
were  substantiail  cuivantagea  to  the  school-masters ;  ^  —  advan- 
tages dearly  bought  in  every  case,  and  repudiated  by  those 
who  were  interested  in  them.  ^'  The  more  services  we  ren- 
der the  community,"  said  the  teachers  of  Bourgogne  in  their 
complaints  in  1789,  ^^the  more  we  are  degraded."'  The 
school-masters  were  scarcely  more  than  the  domestics  of  the 
curi. 


1  Albert  Damy,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

*  DoUances  presented  to  the  States-General  by  the  teachers  of   the 
■mailer  dtiesi  hamlets,  and  villages  of  Bourgogne. 
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In  order  to  live,  they  were  not  only  obliged  to  accept 
these  church  services,  bat  they  also  became  shoemakers, 
tailors,  innkeepers,  millers,  etc.  The  teacher  of  the  oom« 
mane  of  Angles,  in  the  High  Alps,  was  a  *^  barbers' 
surgeon." 

Thus  there  was  no  assured  salary,  and  oonsequently  no 
moral  consideration.  '^  In  the  communes,  teachers  were 
regarded  as  strangers  and  not  as  citizens ;  like  tramps  and 
vagrants,  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
commune." 

410.  The  RECRurrMEMT  of  Teachers.  —  Nowhere  were 
there  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
schools  were  entrusted  to  the  first  comer.  The  bishop 
granted  his  approbation,  or  permission  to  teach,  after  an 
examination  of  the  most  summary  kind.  The  duties  of 
teaching  were  the  means  of  subsistence  which  were  accepted 
without  call  and  without  serious  preparation.  In  Provence, 
school-masters  attended  kinds  of  ''teachers'  fairs"  for  the 
purpose  of  being  hired.  In  the  Alps,  teachers  were  numer- 
ous, but  only  in  winter.  They  tarried  in  the  plain  and  in 
the  valleys  only  during  the  inclement  season.  They  returned 
home  for  the  labors  of  the  summer. 

Consequently,  most  of  the  schools  existed  only  in  name. 
"  The  schools,"  we  are  told,*  '*  were  in  vacation  for  four  or 
five  months."  For  a  half  of  the  year,  the  school-masters 
were  free  to  follow  another  trade,  or,  rather,  to  devote  them* 
selves  more  completely  to  their  ordinary  trade,  which  their 
school  duties  did  not  always  interrupt. 

411 .  What  the  School  Itself  was. — School-houses  were 

most  frequently  merely  wretched  huts,  wooden  cots,  and  nar<* 

row  ground-floors,  badly  lighted,  which  served  at  the  same 
■  ■  —— — — ^ 

1  A.  Dornyi  op.  dU,  p.  10. 
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time  as  a  domicile  for  the  school-master  and  his  family,  and 
as  a  class-room  for  pupils.  Benches  and  tables  were  things 
rarely  seen,  and  pupils  wrote  while  standing. 

In  a  word,  the  state  of  primary  instruction,  when  the 
States-Greneral  opened  in  1789,  was  as  follows:  schools 
few  in  number  and  poorly  attended ;  few  lay  teachers,  trained 
no  one  knows  how,  without  thorough  instruction,  and,  as 
they  themselves  said,  ''degraded"  by  their  inferior  position ; 
few  or  no  elementary  books ;  gratuity  only  partial ;  finally, 
a  general  indifference  for  elementary  instruction,  which  phil* 
osophers  like  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  and  Parliamentarians 
like  La  Chalotais,  themselves  lightly  esteemed. 

412.  The  Pboper  Work  of  the  Revolution.  —  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Revolution  accomplished  all  that  there  was  to  be 
attempted  in  order  to  bring  instruction  up  to  the  needs  of  Hie 
new  society ;  but  it  purposed  to  do  this.  Every  time  a  lib- 
eral ministry  has  decided  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
struction, it  has  revived  its  plans ;  and  it  is  these  same  plans 
that  by  a  vigorous  effort  public  authority  has  attempted  to 
realize  in  recent  times. 

413.  The  Reports  of  1789.  — Already,  in  the  reports  of 
1789,  public  opinion  vigorously  pronounce  itself  in  favor  of 
educational  reforms.  ''  The  cahiera  of  1789,  even  those 
of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  demand  the  reorganization  of 
public  instruction  on  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  ecJUen 
of  the  clergy  of  Rodez  and  of  Saumur  demand  *•  that  there 
may  be  formed  a  plan  of  ncUianal  education  for  the  young  * ; 
those  of  Lyons,  that  education  be  restricted  ^  to  a  teaching 
body  whose  members  may  not  be  removable  except  for  neg* 
ligence,  misconduct,  or  incapacity ;  that  it  may  no  longer  be 
conducted  according  to  arbitrary  principles,  and  that  all  pab« 
He  instructors  be  obliged  to  conform  to  a  uniform  plan 
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adopted  by  the  States-General.'  The  eahien  of  the  nobility 
of  Lyons  insist  that  ^  a  national  character '  be  impressed  on 
the  education  of  both  sexes.  Those  of  Paris  demand  ^  that 
public  edncation  be  perfected,  and  extended  to  all  classes  of 
citizens.'  Those  of  Blois,  ^  that  there  be  established  a  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  most  enlightened  scholars  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  different 
orders,  to  form  a  plan  of  national  education,  for  the  use  of 
all  the  classes  of  society,  and  to  edit  elementary  treatises.' "  ^ 

414.  MiRiBSAU  (1749-1791).  — From  the  first  days  of 
the  Revolution,  pedagogical  literature  abounds,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  ever-growing  interest  which  public  opinion 
attaches  to  educational  questions.  The  Oratorians,  of  whom 
La  Chalotais  said,  ^^  that  they  were  free  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  school  and  of  the  cloister,  and  that  they  were  citi- 
zens," present  to  the  National  Assembly  a  series  of  scholastic 
plans.  On  its  part,  the  Assembly  sets  itself  at  work ;  Tal- 
leyrand prepares  his  great  report,  and  Murabean  embodies  his 
own  reflections  in  four  eloquent  discourses. 

Mirabeau's  discourses,  published  after  his  death  through 
the  good  oflSces  of  his  friend  Cabanis,  had  the  following 
titles :  1.  Draft  of  a  Lom  for  the  Organizalion  of  the  Teach- 
ing Body;  2.  PviJblic  aind  MUitary  FesUvdU;  8.  Organixc^ 
tion  of  a  National  Lyc^;  4.  The  Education  of  the  Heir 
Preeumjptive  of  the  Oroum. 

415.  Thb  Dai^okbs  of  Ignorance.  — With  what  brilliancy 
the  illustrious  orator  made  appear  the  advantages  and  the 
necessity  of  instruction ! 

*<  Those  who  desire  that  the  peasant  may  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write^  have  doubtless  made  a  patrimony  of  his 

1  Bee  the  JHetUmnaIre  de  PidagogU,  Artiele  FkAJR»» 
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ignorance,  and  their  motiyes  are  not  difficult  to  appredate ; 
but  they  do  not  know  that  when  they  have  made  a  wild  beast 
of  a  man,  they  expose  themselves  to  the  momentary  danger 
of  seeing  him  transformed  into  a  savage  beast.  Without  in- 
telligence there  is  no  morality.  But  on  whom,  then,  is  it 
important  to  bestow  intelligence,  if  it  is  not  upon  the  rich? 
Is  not  the  safeguard  of  their  enjoyments  the  morality  of  the 
people?  Through  the  influence  of  the  laws,  through  that  oi 
a  wise  administration,  through  the  efforts  to  which  each  one 
should  be  inspired  by  the  hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  his  fellows,  exert  yourselves,  public  and  private  citizens, 
to  diffuse  in  all  quarters  the  noble  fruits  of  knowledge. 
Believe  that  in  dissipating  one  single  error,  in  propagating 
one  single  wholesome  truth,  you  will  do  something  for  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race ;  and  whoever  you  are,  do  not 
have  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  you 
can  assure  your  own  happiness.  ** 

But  through  some  inexplicable  spirit  of  timidity,  Mirabean 
did  not  draw  from  these  principles  the  consequences  that 
they  permit.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  State  can  impose 
the  obligation  to  attend  school. 

^^  Society,"  he  says,  *^  has  not  the  right  to  prescribe  in- 
struction as  a  duty. . . .  Public  authority  has  not  the  right, 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  social  body,  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  watchfulness  against  injustice  and  of  protection 
against  violence.  .  .  ."  **  Society,"  he  adds,  ^^  can  exact  of 
each  one  only  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  liberty  and  the  safety  of  all." 

Mirabean  forgets  that  the  obligation  to  send  children  to 
school  is  exactly  one  of  those  necessary  sacrifices  which  the 
State  has  the  right  to  impose  on  parents. 

Hostile  to  obligation,  Mirabean  feels  no.  greater  partisan* 
ship  for  gratuity :  — 
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*<6ratnitoa8  education/'  he  said,  *^\a  paid  for  by  every* 
body,  while  its  fruits  are  immediately  gathered  by  only  a 
small  number  of  individuals." 

416.  LiBKKrT  OF  Teaching.  —  like  so  many  other  gener- 
ous spirits,  Mirabeau  cherished  the  dream  of  the  most  oom* 
plete  liberty  of  teaching.^ 

'^  Your  single  purpose,"  he  said  to  the  members,  *<  is  to  give 
to  man  the  use  of  all  his  faculties,  to  make  him  ei^oy  all  his 

I  What  la  meant  by  "  liberty  of  teaching  "  idU  be  better  nndentood  from 
the  foUowing  qootationa  from  the  DictUmnaire  de  P^dagogie,  Ftemihn 
Partie,  p.  1675  et  $eq. :  — 

"  Liberty  of  teaching.  In  a  country  which  has  proclaimed  obligatory  in- 
stmotion,  la  the  equal  right  of  all  to  give  that  instruction,  or  the  prohiMtioii 
of  eyery  monopoly  which  would  put  that  instruction  into  the  hands  either 
of  privileged  indiTiduals,  or  of  corporations,  or  eren  of  the  State,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  teaching  body.'' 

"  Under  the  old  r^ime,  the  education  of  the  masses  was  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  Church;  the  coUeges,  directed  by  a  body  of  men  who  were 
all  poclesiastics,  gave  '  a  vain  pretence  of  an  education,  where  the  memory 
alone  was  exercised,  and  where  the  reason  was  insulted  In  the  forms  of 
reasoning.' " 

*'  The  purpose  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  was,  then,  above  all  else,  to 
emancipate  science,  and  to  guarantee  the  right  of  free  inquiry;  and  while 
rescuing  instruction  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  to  assure  to  dtisens 
in  general  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  that  Is  essential  to 
man.  On  the  one  hand,  they  would  take  precautions  against  the  abuse 
of  power  by  a  government  which  had  always  shown  itself  hostile  to  free 
thought  .  .  . ;  on  the  other,  in  opposition  to  the  old  doctrine  which  con- 
demned the  people  to  ignorance,  they  proclaimed  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
create  a  system  of  public  instruction,  common  to  all  citizens." 

"  It  Is  at  this  point  of  viewthat  we  must  place  ourseives  in  order  to  gain 
a  correct  notion  of  the  plans  that  were  submitted  to  the  Constituent  Con- 
vention and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  What  Talleyrand  and  Condoroet 
desired  was,  first,  to  organize,  under  the  form  of  a  public  service,  a  system 
of  national  education  in  which  all  might  participate;  and  in  the  second 
place,  to  take  precautions  against  the  Church  and  the  royal  authority,  and 
BO  prevent  despotic  power  from  attempting  to  prevent  the  development  of 
new  truths  and  the  teaching  of  theories  which  it  judged  contrary  to  its 
policy  and  interests.-  For  them,  liberty  of  teaching  Is  the  demand  of  phili 
osophic  liberty  against  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authority."    (P.) 
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ri^to,  to  develop  the  corporate  life  out  of  all  tiie  indiridiw 
lives  freely  devctoped,  and  the  will  of  the  whole  oat  of  all 
personal  wills." 

417.  DisnoBunoH  op  Studibs.  —  In  Mirabean's  plan, 
public  and  national  instruction  depends,  not  on  the  execotiye 
power,  but  on  ^'  the  magistrates  who  truly  represent  the  peo* 
pie,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  elected  and  often  renewed  by  the 
people,"  —  in  other  terms,  the  officers  of  departments  or  dis- 
tricts. Establishments  for  instruction  ought  not  to  form  a 
consdidated  body. 

Let  us  observe,  finally,  that  by  the  side  of  the  primary 
schools  Mirabeau  established  a  college  of  literature  for  each 
department,  and  at  Paris,  a  single  National  Lyc6e,  ^^  designed 
to  secure  to  a  select  number  of  French  youth  the  means  of 
finishing  their  education."  In  this  he  established  a  chair  of 
method^  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  instruction. 

In  conclusion,  the  work  of  Mirabeau  is  but  a  very  imper- 
fect sketch,  and  a  sort  of  graduated  transition  between  the 
old  and  the  new  regime. 

We  do  not  yet  find  in  it  the  grand  ideas  which  are  to 
impassion  men,  and  it  is  the  Rapport  of  Talleyrand  which 
constitutes  the  real  introduction  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  Revolution. 

418.  Thb  CoirsTiTnKHT  Assexblt  and  Talletband.  — « 
The  constitution  of  Sept.  4,  1791,  announced  the  following 
provision :  — 

**  There  shall  be  created  and  organized  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  common  to  all  citizens,  and  gratuitous  with  re- 
spect to  those  branches  of  instruction  which  are  indispensable 
for  all  men." 

It  was  to  put  in  force  the  decree  of  the  Constitution  that 
Talleyrand  drew  up  his  Bapport  and  presented  it  to  the 
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Assembly  at  the  sessions  of  September  10  and  11.  The 
entire  bill  contained  not  less  than  208  articles.  Having 
reached  the  term  of  its  troubled  existence,  the  Assembly  did 
not  find  the  time  to  discuss  it,  and,  while  regretting  ^'  not 
haying  established  the  bases  of  the  regeneration  of  educa- 
tion," it  referred  the  examination  of  Talleyrand's  work  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  showed  but  little  anxiety  to 
accept  the  l^;acy  of  its  predecessor.  Another  report,  that 
of  Gondorcety  was  prepared,  so  that  the  bill  of  Talleyrand 
never  had  the  honor  of  a  parliamentary  discussion. 

419.  Tallbtramd  (1758-1888). —The  ex-bishop  of 
Autun,  having  become  a  revolutionist  of  1789,  before  being 
the  chamberlain  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  minister  of  Louis 
Xyin.,  scarcely  deserves  by  his  character  the  esteem  of 
history ;  he  too  often  gave  a  striking  example  of  political 
versatility.  But  at  least,  by  his  supple  and  acute  intelli- 
gence, and  by  the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  he  has  always 
risen  to  the  height  of  the  various  tasks  that  he  has  under- 
taken, and  his  Bapport  is  a  remarkable  work. 

420.  General  Pbikcifles.  —  As  Montesquieu  has  said, 
*'  the  laws  of  education  ought  to  be  relative  to  the  principles 
of  government."  It  is  by  this  truth  that  Talleyrand  is 
inspired  in  the  long  considerations  that  serve  as  a  preamble 
to  his  bill. 

What  was  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  a  constitution 
which,  limiting  the  powers  of  the  king,  called  the  entire  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  political  life?  That  constitution  would 
have  remained  sterile,  would  have  been  but  a  dead  letter,  if 
a  suitable  education  had  not  come  to  vivify  it  by  causing  it 
to  pass,  so  to  speak,  into  the  blood  of  the  nation.  In  what 
did  the  new  regime  consist?    Tou  have  separated,  said 
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Talleyrand  to  the  members,  yon  have  separated  the  wQl  of 
the  whole,  or  the  power  of  making  the  laws,  from  the  execa- 
tive  power,  which  you  have  reserved  to  the  king.  But  that 
general  will  must  be  upright,  and,  in  order  to  be  upright,  it 
must  be  enlightened  and  instructed.  After  having  given 
power  to  the  people,  you  ought  to  teach  them  wisdom.  Of 
what  use  would  it  be  to  enfranchise  brutal  and  unconsciouB 
forces,  to  turn  them  over  to  their  own  keeping?  Instruction 
is  the  necessary  counterpoise  of  liberty.  The  law,  which  is 
henceforth  the  work  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tumultuous  opinions  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 

421.  Education  as  related  to  Libertt  and  Equalttt. 
— Talleyrand  is  pleased  with  his  thought,  and,  considering 
in  turn  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  the 
idea  of  equality  and  the  idea  of  liberty,  he  shows,  not  with- 
out some  length  of  analysis,  that  instruction  is  necessary,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  create  free  Individuals,  by  giving  to  them  a 
conscience  and  a  reason,  and  on  the  other,  to  draw  men 
together  by  diminishing  the  inequality  of  intelligences. 

422.  Rules  fob  Public  Instruchon.  —  Instruction  is 
due  to  all.  There  must  be  schools  in  the  villages  as  in  the 
cities.  Instruction  ought  to  be  given  by  all ;  there  ought  to 
be  no  privilege  in  instruction.  Finally,  instruction  ought  to 
extend  to  all  subjects ;  everything  shall  be  taught  whidi  can 
be  taught :  — 

^'  In  a  well  organized  society,  though  no  one  can  attain  to 
universal  knowledge,  it  should  nevertheless  be  possible  to 
learn  everything." 

428.  PoLmcAL  Education.  —  At  the  basis  of  every 
educational  system  there  is  always  a  dominant  and  essential 
thought.  In  the  Middle  Age  —  and  the  Middle  Age  is  oon^ 
tinned  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  —  it  is  the  idea  of  aalva* 
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tion^  ft  is  the  preparation  of  the  soul  for  the  fature  life.  In 
the  -seven'teenth  century  it  is  the  conception  of  a  perfect 
jastness  of  spirit  Joined  to  uprightness  of  heart;  such 
iras  the  ideal  of  the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal.  In  1792  poli- 
tics became  the  almost  exclusiye  preoccupation  of  the 
educators  of  youth.  Everything  else  —  religion,  accuracy 
of  judgment,  nobility  of  heart  —  is  relegated  to  the  second 
place :  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  political  animal,  brought 
into  the  world  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  obey  the  constitution. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  became,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Talleyrand,  the  catechism  of  childhood.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  future  citizen  learn  to  know,  to  love,  to  obey, 
and  finally  to  perfect  the  constitution.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  tiiat  Talleyrand  himself  showed  a  marvellous  apti- 
tude for  loving  and  obeying  the  constitution.  Unfortunately 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case ! 

424.  Umtvebsal  Morautt. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
pages  of  Talleyrand's  work  is  certainly  that  in  which  he 
recommends  the  teaching  of  universal  morality,  and  claims 
the  autonomy  of  natural  laws,  distinct  from  all  positive 
religion. 

''  We  must  learn  to  infhse  ourselves  ?rith  morality,  which 
is  the  first  need  of  all  constitutions.  .  .  .  Morality  must  be 
taught  as  a  real  science,  whose  principles  will  be  demon- 
strated to  the  reason  of  all  men,  and  to  that  of  all  ages.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  will  resist  all  trials.  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  lamentation  to  see  men  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  religions  make  it  depend  exclusively  on  that  multitude 
of  opinions  which  divide  them.  From  this  have  resulted 
great  evils;  for  abandoning  morality  to  uncertainty,  and 
often  to  absurdity,  it  has  necessarily  been  compromised ;  it 
has  been  made  versatile  and  unsettled.  It  is  time  to  estab- 
lish it  upon  its  own  bases,  and  to  show  men  that  if  baneful 
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divisions  separate  them,  they  at  least  have  in  morallQr  a 
common  meeting  place  where  they  all  ought  to  take  refuge 
and  unite  for  protection.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  detach  it 
in  some  sort  from  everything  else,  in  order  to  reunite  it  at 
once  to  that  which  merits  our  approval  and  our  homage* 
•  •  .  This  change  is  simple  and  injures  nothing ;  above  ail, 
it  is  possible.  How  is  it  possible  not  to  see,  in  fact,  that 
abstraction  being  made  of  every  system  and  of  every  opinion, 
and  by  considering  in  men  only  their  relations  with  otbei* 
men,  they  can  be  taught  what  is  good  and  Just,  made  to  love 
it,  and  made  to  find  happiness  in  virtuous  actions  and 
wretchedness  in  those  which  are  not  so?  *' 

425.  Four  Grades  of  Ikstruct^ok.  —  The  organization 
of  instmction,  in  Talleyrand's  bill,  >as  **  to  be  combined 
with  that  of  the  government,**  and  to  bc"  modeled  after  th^ 
division  of  administrative  fhnctions.  Tho  Rapport  estab- 
lished four  grades  of  instruction.  There  wai^  a  school  for 
each  canton^  corresponding  to  each  primary  assembly.  Then 
came  intermediate  or  secondary  instruction,  intended,  if  not 
for  all,  at  least  for  the  greater  number,  and  given  in  the 
principal  town  of  the  district,  or  arrondiasemerU,  In  the  third 
place,  special  schools,  scattered  over  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments,  prepare 
young  men  for  the  different  professions.  Finally,  the  select 
intelligences  find  at  Paris,  in  the  National  Institute,  all  that 
constitutes  the  higher  instruction. 

The  great  novelty  of  this  system  was  the  creation  of  can* 
tonal  schools,  open  to  peasants  and  to  workmen,  to  thoaa 
whom,  up  to  this  time,  improvidence  or  the  purpose  of  the 
great  sent  off  to  their  plows  or  to  their  planes. 

426.  Gratditt  op  Pbimart  iNSTRucnoir.  —  Talleyrand  did 
not  desire  compulsory  education  any  more  than  Mirabeaa; 
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but,  in  aooordanoe  wifh  the  constitation  of  1791,  he  denmndi 
the  gratuity  of  primary  instniction.  Society  is  nnder  obli- 
gations to  give  elementary  instniction,  bat  not  intermediate 
and  secondary  instruction,  and  still  less,  special  and  higher 
instniction.  Gratoitons  for  the  lowest  grade,  and  in  case 
of  that  elementary  knowledge  which  constltates  for  every 
civilized  man  a  real  moral  necessity,  instniction  ought  not 
to  be  free  to  yonng  men  who  aspire  to  a  liberal  profession, 
because  they  have  leisure,  and  who  have  leisure  because  they 
have  wealth.  However,  Talleyrand  admits  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  talent.  By  the  creation  of  national  scholarships, 
the  doors  of  all  the  schools  will  be  opened  to  select  intdli* 
gences  whom  the  lowness  of  their  condition  would  condemn 
to  remain  obscure  and  unappreciated,  did  not  society  lend  to 
them  a  helping  hand. 

427.  Proobahmb  of  Pbimabt  iKsntucnoir.  —  Primary 
instruction  should  comprise  the  principles  of  the  national 
language,  the  elementary  rules  of  calculation  and  mensura- 
tion ;  the  elements  of  religion,  the  principles  of  morals,  the 
principles  of  the  constitution ;  finally,  the  development  of 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers. 

428.  Means  of  Instructiok.  —  We  shall  not  insist  on  the 
details  of  the  organization  of  the  different  parts  of  that 
which  Talleyrand  himself  called  his  *'  immense  machine.** 
Let  us  notice  only  the  last  part  of  his  work,  where  he  dis- 
cusses a  certain  number  of  general  questions  under  this 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  title:  Des  moyena  cPinstruction. 
The  professors,  carefully  chosen,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
king.  Talleyrand  does  not  determine  that  they  shadl  be 
Irremovable,  but  he  requires  that  their  situation  shall  be 
surrounded  by  all  possible  guarantees.  Prizes,  and  rewards 
of  every  kind,  shall  encourage  the  teachers  of  youth  to  re* 
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doable  their  zeal  and  to  find  new  methods.  TaUeyrand 
counts  on  dramatic  representations  and  on  national  holidays 
to  hasten  the  progress  of  instruction.  Finally,  let  it  be 
added  that  he  entrusts  the  supreme  direction  of  public  in- 
struction to  six  commissioners,  chosen  by  the  king  and 
obliged  to  make  an  annual  report. 

429.  Ths  Educatiok  of  Womeh.  —  TaUeyrand,  in  his 
proposal,  has  not  wholly  forgotten  women,  and  what  he  has 
said  of  them  is  Just  and  sensible.  He  discusses  the  question 
of  their  political  rights,  and,  in  accord  with  tradition  and 
good  sense,  he  concludes  that  the  happiness  of  women,  their 
own  interests,  their  nature  and  their  proper  destination, 
ought  to  forbid  them  from  entering  the  political  arena. 
What  is  particularly  fit  for  them  is  a  domestic  education, 
which,  received  in  the  family,  prepares  them  for  living  there. 
Like  Mirabeau,  he  wishes  woman  to  remain  a  woman.  Her 
function,  said  the  great  orator,  is  to  perpetuate  the  species, 
to  watch  with  solicitude  over  the  perilous  periods  of  early 
youth,  and  ^^  to  enchain  to  her  feet  all  the  energies  of  the 
husband  by  the  irresistible  power  of  her  weakness."  With- 
out being  as  gallant  in  his  expressions,  Talleyrand's  thought 
is  the  same.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  in  order  to 
respond  to  certain  proprieties,  that  the  State  should  estab- 
lish institutions  of  public  education  destined  to  replace  the 
convents. 

This  desire  sets  right  whatever  was  unreasonable  in  this 
passage  of  his  proposed  law :  — 

^'  Girls  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  primary  schools  after 
the  age  of  eight.  After  that  age  the  National  Assembly 
advises  parents  to  entrust  the  education  of  their  daughters 
only  to  themselves,  and  reminds  them  that  this  is  their  first 
duty.*' 
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480.  Thb  Leoislattyb  Assbmblt  Aim  Condobcet. — Of 
•11  the  educational  undertakings  of  the  Revolution,  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  Condorcet.  His  Rapport  presented  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
public  instruction,  April  20  and  21,  1792,  reprinted  in  1798 
by  order  of  the  Convention,  did  not  directly  have  the  honor 
of  a  public  discussion ;  but  it  contained  principles  and  solu- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  deliberations  and  legislative 
acts  of  his  successors.  It  remained,  during  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  Convention,  the  widely  accessible  source  whence 
the  legislators  of  that  time,  like  Bomme,  Bouquier,  and  Lak- 
anal,  drew  their  inspiration. 

481.  CoKDOBCBT  (1748-1794).  —  Condorcet  was  admira- 
bly qualified  for  the  task  which  the  Legislative  Assembly 
imposed  on  him,  in  charging  him  with  the  organization  of 
public  instruction.  During  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution 
he  had  employed  his  leisure  (be  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly)  in  writing  five  Mimoirea  on  instruc- 
tion, which  appeared  in  a  periodical  called  the  Biblioth^qus 
de  Vhomme  public.  The  Rapport  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  was  a  sort  of  rdsum^  of  his  long  reflections.  Con- 
dorcet brought  to  this  work,  not  the  indiscreet  imagination 
of  an  improvised  educator,  but  the  authority  of  a  competent 
thinker,  who,  if  he  had  no  personal  experience  in  teaching, 
had  at  least  reflected  much  on  these  topics  and  was  con- 
scious of  all  their  diflQculties.  Besides,  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  work  with  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiastic  nature,  and 
with  the  serious  convictions  of  a  mind  that  had  carried 
farther  than  any  one  else  the  religion  of  progress  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good. 

482.  General  Considerations  upon  Instruction. — AH 
the  Revolutionists  have  sung  the  praises  of  instruction,  of 
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which  they  were  the  passionate  admirers.  Condorcet  Is  Iti 
reflective  partisan.  He  did  not  love  it  more  than  the  others* 
bat  he  comprehended  it  better,  and  better  stated  why  it 
should  be  loved.  He  first  takes  up  the  ideas  of  TaUeyrand, 
and  shows  that  without  instruction,  liberty  and  equality 
would  be  chimeras :  — 

^^  A  free  constitution  which  should  not  be  correspondent 
to  the  universal  instruction  of  citizens,  would  come  to  destruc- 
tion after  a  few  conflicts,  and  would  degenerate  into  one  of 
those  forms  of  government  which  cannot  preserve  the  peace 
among  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people/' 

Anarchy  or  despotism,  such  is  the  future  of  peoples  who 
have  become  free  before  having  been  enlightened. 

As  to  equality,  without  falling  into  the  chimeras  of  an  in- 
struction which  should  be  the  same  for  all,  and  which  should 
reduce  all  men  to  the  same  level,  Condorcet  desires  to  realize 
it  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  He  desires  that  the  poorest  and 
the  humblest  shall  be  suflSciently  instructed  to  belong  to  him- 
self, and  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  charlatan  who 
comes  along,  and  also  to  be  able  to  fulfill  his  civil  duties,  to 
be  an  elector,  a  Juror,  etc. 

488.  iNSTBUcnoK  akd  Mobautt.  —  The  instrument  of 
liberty  and  equality,  instruction,  in  the  opinion  of  Condorcet, 
is,  in  addition,  the  real  source  of  public  morality  and  of 
human  progress.  If  it  were  not  correspondent  to  the 
advances  in  knowledge,  a  free  and  impartial  constitution 
would  be  hostile  rather  than  favorable  to  good  morals. 

^^  Instruction  alone  can  give  the  assurance  that  the  princi- 
ple of  Justice  which  the  equality  of  rights  ordains,  shall  not  be 
in  contradiction  with  this  other  principle,  which  prescribes 
that  only  those  rights  shall  be  accorded  to  men  which  they 
ean  exercise  without  danger  to  society." 
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Bat  it  is  moral  reasons  still  more  than  political  motiTei 
that  make  instruction  the  condition  of  yirtae.  Condorcet 
has  shrewdly  seen  that  the  vices  of  the  people  come  chiefly 
from  their  intellectual  impotency. 

«« These  vices  come,"  he  says,  ^^  from  the  need  of  escaping 
from  ennui  in  moments  of  leisure,  and  in  escaping  from  it 
through  sensations  and  not  through  ideas." 

These  are  notable  words  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  teachers  and  moralists  of  the  people. 

To  cause  gross  natures  to  pass  from  the  life  of  the  senses 
to  the  intellectual  life ;  to  make  study  agreeable  to  the  end 
that  the  higher  pleasures  of  the  spirit  may  struggle  success- 
ftdly  against  the  appetites  for  material  pleasures;  to  put 
the  book  in  the  place  of  the  wine  bottle ;  to  substitute  the 
library  for  the  saloon ;  in  a  word,  to  r^lace  8en$ation  by  iclea, 
— such  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  popular  education. 

484.  Instsuctiok  and  Progress.  —  Condorcet  was  a 
fanatic  on  the  subject  of  progress.  Up  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life  he  dreamed  of  progress,  its  conditions,  and  its 
laws.  Now  the  most  potent  means  of  hastening  progress  is 
to  instruct  men ;  and  here  is  the  final  reason  why  instruction 
Is  so  dear  to  him. 

These  are  grand  words :  — 

^'If  the  indefinite  improvement  of  our  species  is,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  general  law  of  nature,  man  ought  no  longer  to  regard 
himself  as  a  being  limited  to  a  transitory  and  isolated  exis- 
tence, destined  to  vanish  after  an  alternative  of  happiness  or 
of  misery  for  himself,  and  of  good  and  evil  for  those  whom 
chance  has  placed  near  him  ;  but  he  becomes  an  active  part 
of  the  grand  whole,  and  a  fellow-laborer  in  a  work  that  is 
eternal.  In  an  existence  of  a  moment,  and  upon  a  point  in 
space,  he  can,  by  his  works,  compass  all  places,  relate  him« 
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self  to  all  the  oentories,  and  oontiiiiie  to  act  long  centuries 
after  his  memory  has  disappeared  from  the  earth."  And 
further  on :  '^  For  a  long  time  I  have  considered  these  views 
as  dreams  which  were  to  be  realized  only  in  an  indefinite 
futare,  and  for  a  world  where  I  should  not  exist.  A  happy 
event  has  suddenly  opened  an  immense  career  to  the  hopes 
of  the  human  race ;  a  single  instant  has  put  a  century  of  dis- 
tance between  the  man  of  to-day  and  him  of  to-morrow.'* 

485.  The  LiBERALrrr  of  Condobcet.  —  Wrongly  credited 
with  a  despotic  and  absolute  habit  of  mind,  Condorcet  is,  on 
the  contrary,  full  of  scruples  and  penetrated  with  respect  as 
regards  the  liberty  of  individual  opinions.  In  fact,  he  care- 
fully distinguishes  instruction  from  education.  Instruction 
has  to  do  with  positive  and  certain  knowledge,  the  truths  of 
fact  and  of  calculation ;  education,  with  political  and  religious 
beliefs.  Now,  if  the  State  is  the  natural  dispenser  of  instruc- 
tion, it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  matter  of  education,  to 
forbear,  and  to  declare  itself  incompetent.  In  other  words, 
the  State  ought  not  to  abuse  its  power  by  imposing  by  force 
on  its  citizens  such  or  such  a  religious  Credo^  such  or  such 
a  political  dogma. 

'^Public  authority  cannot  establish  a  body  of  doctrine 
which  is  to  be  exclusively  taught.  No  public  power  ought 
to  have  the  authority,  or  even  the  permission,  to  prevent  the 
development  of  new  truths,  or  the  teaching  of  theories  con- 
trary to  its  particular  policy  or  to  its  momentary  interests.*' 

436.  Five  Grades  of  Instbuctiok. — Condorcet  distin- 
guishes five  grades  of  instruction :  1.  Primary  schools  proper ; 
2.  Secondary  schools,  that  is,  such  as  we  now  call  higher 
primary  schools ;  8.  InstUvtes^  or  colleges  of  secondary  in« 
struction ;  4.  Lydes^  or  institutions  of  higher  instruction  § 
5.  The  NaJtional  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  whidi  corre- 
sponds to  our  Institute. 
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Two  things  are  especially  to  be  noted:  first,  Condoroet 
estaUiflhes  for  the  first  time  higher  primary  schools,  and  de- 
mands one  for  each  district,  and  in  addition  one  for  each  town 
of  four  thousand  inhabitants ;  then,  for  primary  schools  proper, 
he  takes  the  population  as  a  basis  for  their  establishment,  and 
requires  one  for  each  four  hundred  inhabitants.^ 

487.  PuBPOSB  A3n>  Plan  of  Prdcabt  Ikstbuotioh.  — 
Condorcet  has  admirably  defined  the  purpose  of  primary  in- 
struction :  — 

(*In  the  primary  schools  there  is  taught  that  which  is 
necessary  for  each  individual  in  order  to  direct  his  own  con- 
duct and  to  ei\joy  the  plenitude  of  his  own  rights/' 

The  programme  comprised  reading,  writing,  some  notions 
on  grammar,  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  methods  of 
measuring  a  field  and  a  building  with  exactness ;  a  simple 
description  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  of  the  processes 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts;  the  development  of  the  first 
morflJ  ideas  and  the  rules  for  conduct  derived  from  them ; 
finally,  such  of  the  principles  of  social  order  as  can  be  put 
within  the  comprehension  of  children. 

488.  Ths  Idea  of  Coubses  fob  Adults.  —  Condoroet 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
instruction  of  the  workman  and  of  the  peasant  after  with- 
drawal from  school :  — 

^  Public  instmotioii  as  now  organized  in  France  is  of  three  grades,  as 
IoUowb:  — 

"  Primary  instroction,  which  gives  the  elements  of  knowledge,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Secondary  instmction,  embracing  the  stodjof 
the  ancient  langoages,  of  rhetoric,  and  the  first  elements  of  the  "tf^hitinBtl- 
cal  and  physical  sciences,  and  of  philosophy.  This  is  given  in  the  lyote 
and  coUeges,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  seminaries.  Superior  instmctlon, 
designed  to  teach  in  all  their  completeness  letters,  the  languages,  the  sci- 
ences, and  philosophy.  This  is  giyen  in  the  Faculties,  in  the  College  of 
France,  and  in  the  larger  seminaries.' ' — Limi.    (P.) 
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^^  We  have  observed  that  inetrnctioii  ought  not  to  abandon 
Individaals  the  moment  they  leave  the  schools ;  that  it  onghl 
U>  embrace  all  ages ;  that  there  is  no  period  of  life  when  it  in 
AOt  nsefbl  and  possible  to  learn,  and  that  this  supplementary 
instruction  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  that  of  infancy 
Aas  been  contracted  to  the  narrowest  limits.  Here  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ignorance  in  which  the  poor 
classes  of  society  are  to-day  plunged ;  they  lacked  not  nearly 
so  much  the  possibility  of  receiving  an  elementary  instruction 
as  that  of  preserving  its  advantages." 

Consequently,  Condorcet  proposed,  if  not  courses  of  in- 
struction for  adults,  at  least  something  very  like  them,  — 
weekly  lectures,  given  each  Sunday  by  the  village  teachers, 
a  kind  of  lay  sermons. 

«(£ach  Sunday  the  teacher  shall  give  a  public  lecture 
which  citizens  of  all  ages  will  attend.  In  this  arrangement 
we  have  seen  a  means  of  giving  to  young  people  those  neces- 
sary parts  of  knowledge,  which,  however,  did  not  form  a  part 
of  their  primary  education.** 

489.      PftOFBSSIOKAL    Aim    TECHNICAL    EDUCAIIOir.  But 

Condorotft  does  not  think  his  duty  to  the  people  done  when 
he  has  given  them  intellectual  emancipation.  He  is  very 
anxious  to  give  in  addition  to  the  sons  of  peasants  or  work- 
men the  means  of  struggling  against  misery,  by  diflhsing 
more  and  more  among  the  masses  of  the  people  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  trades.  He  deserves  to  be 
counted  among  the  adepts  in  professional  instruction  and  in 
Industrial  education.  He  asks  that  there  be  placed  in  the 
schools  *^  models  of  machines  or  of  trades"  ;  and  in  all  grades 
of  instruction,  he  recommends  ?rith  a  special  solicitude  the 
teaching  of  the  practical  arts. 

We  fancy  we  are  doing  something  new  to-day  when  we 
establish  school  museums.    *^  Each  school,"  says  Condorcet, 
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•*  shall  hATe  a  small  libraiy,  and  a  small  cabinet  in  which 
shall  be  placed  some  meteorological  inBtmmentB  or  some 
specimens  of  natural  history/* 

440.  Thx  Educatiok  of  Women.  —  Condorcet  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  apostles  of  the  education 
of  women.  He  wishes  education  to  be  common  and  equal. 
He  is  evidently  wrong  when  he  dreams  of  a  perfect  identity 
of  instraction  for  the  two  sexes,  when  he  forgets  the  partic- 
ular destination  of  women,  and  the  special  character  of  their 
education.  But  we  have  found  so  many  educators  disposed 
to  depreciate  the  abilities  of  woman,  that  we  are  happy  to 
find  at  last  one  voice  that  exalts  them,  even  beyond 
measure. 

Let  us  recall,  however,  the  excellent  reasons  which  he 
gives  in  support  of  his  thesis  on  the  equality  of  education. 
It  is  necessary  that  women  should  be  instructed :  1.  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  bring  up  their  children,  of  whom 
they  are  the  natural  instructors ;  2.  in  order  that  they  may 
be  the  worthy  companions,  the  equals  of  their  husbands,  that 
they  may  feel  an  interest  in  their  pursuits,  share  in  their 
preoccupations,  and,  finally,  participate  in  their  life,  such 
being  the  condition  of  conjugal  happiness;  3.  in  order, 
further,  by  an  analogous  reason,  that  they  may  not  quench, 
by  their  ignorance,  that  inspiration  of  heart  and  mind  which 
previous  studies  have  developed  in  their  husbands,  but  that 
they  may  nourish  this  flame  by  conversation  and  reading  in 
common ;  4.  finally,  because  this  is  just,  —  because  the  two 
sexes  have  an  equal  right  to  instruction. 

441.  Rbssbvatioks  to  be  made.  —  All  is  not  equaUy 
worthy  of  commendation  in  the  work  of  Condorcet.  Some 
faults  and  some  omissions  mar  this  fine  piece  of  political 
pedagogy.    The  faults  are,  first,  the  exaggerated  idea  of  lib- 
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•rtyandofeqaality.  From  Condorcet's  ardors  for  liberty  there 
itBuee,  in  his  plan  for  education,  a  grave  error,  — the  idea  of 
making  of  the  teaching  body  a  sort  of  State  mthin  the  State, 
an  independent  authority,  a  fourth  power,  released  from  all 
exterior  authority,  governing  itself  and  administering  its 
own  affairs,  the  State  intervening  only  as  treasurer  to  pay  for 
the  services  which  it  neither  regulates  nor  supervises.  The 
liberal  Daunou,  while  explaining  the  system  of  our  author, 
has  criticised  it  on  this  point.^  ^^  Condorcet,"  he  said,  ''  the 
enemy  of  corporations,  has  sanctioned  one  in  his  scheme  of 
national  instruction  ;  he  established,  as  it  were,  an  academic 
church.  This  is  because  Condorcet,  the  enemy  of  kings, 
would  add  in  the  balance  of  public  powers  one  counter- 
balance more  to  that  royal  power  whose  monstrous  existence, 
in  a  free  constitution,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  alarms 
and  fears  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty.*' 

The  passion  for  equality  led  Condorcet  into  another  chimera, 
i^^that  of  the  absolute  gratuity  of  instruction  of  all  grades. 

Finally,  in  his  dreams  of  infinite  perfectibility,  Condorcet 
allows  himself  to  be  carried  so  far  away  as  to  imagine  for 
man,  and  to  expect  from  instruction,  results  that  are  utterly 
unattainable.  Instruction,  according  to  him,  ought  to  be  so 
complete  ^^  as  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  every  inequality 
which  induces  dependence.'' 

442.  FiufijuDiCES  OF  THs  Mathematician. — From  another 
point  of  view,  Condorcet  was  led  astray  by  his  predilection 
for  the  sciences.  He  so  far  forgot  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  as  to  obey  only  his  tendencies,  a  little 
too  exclusive,  as  a  mathematician  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  By  a  reaction,  natural  enough, 
against  those  long  centuries  in  which  an  abuse  was  made  of 

^  See  the  Rapport  of  Daonoa  presented  to  the  National  ConTention»  87 
Vind6nialie,  year  IV. 
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Bteraiy  eoltore,  Condorcet  is  too  prompt  to  andemte  the 
inflaence  of  letters  in  education,  and  to  invest  the  scienoes 
with  the  place  of  honor.  The  reasons  which  he  invokes  to 
Justify  his  preference  are  not  all  conclusive. 

448.  Omissioks.  —  The  idea  of  obligatory  instruction  is 
still  wanting  in  the  scheme  we  are  examining.  We  shall  be 
surprised,  perhaps,  that  Condorcet,  who  has  so  clearly  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  universal  instruction,  did  not  think 
to  impose  obligatory  attendance,  which  is  the  only  means  of 
establishing  it.  This  is  because  the  early  revolutionists^  in 
the  ardor  of  their  enthusiasm,  did  not  suspect  the  opposition 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans  that  was  to  come  from 
the  indifference  of  the  greater  number,  and  from  the  preju- 
dices of  those  who,  as  Condorcet  has  eloquently  said, 
«« thought  they  were  obeying  God  while  betraying  their  coun- 
try." It  seemed  to  them  that  when  centres  of  light  had 
been  made  to  glow  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country, 
citizens  would  hasten  after  them,  impelled  by  a  natural 
appetite,  spontaneously  thirsting  for  enlightenment.  They 
were  deceived.  These  hopes,  a  little  artless,  were  destined 
to  be  disproved  by  facts;  and  it  was  to  triumph  over  the 
neglect  of  some,  and  the  resistance  of  others,  that  the  Con- 
vention, supplying  one  of  the  rare  defects  in  Condorcefs 
plan,  decreed,  on  several  occasions,  instruction  ^^  imperative 
and  forced,**  as  was  then  said. 

On  still  another  point,  Condorcet  remained  inferior  to  his 
successors ;  in  his  report  there  was  no  mention  made  of  the 
organization  of  normal  schools.  In  this  grave  and  funda- 
mental question  of  the  education  of  the  teaching  body, 
Condorcet  contented  himself  with  a  provisional  expedient, 
which  consisted  in  entrusting  to  the  professors  of  the  grade 
immediately  higher  the  care  of  preparing  teachers  for  the 
grade  lower. 
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444.  Final  Conclusion.  —  Bat  eyen  with  these  resenr»» 
tionsy  the  work  of  Condorcet  deserves  scarcely  anything  bat 
praise.  We  haye  commended  its  new  and  exalted  concept 
tions.  Its  beaatifhl  and  exact  arrangement  and  its  masterly 
style  also  deserve  praise.  Condorcet's  periods  are  symmetric 
cal  in  their  fallness,  and  the  expression  is  precise  and  vigor- 
oas.  Doabtless  there  is  some  monotony  and  some  frigidity 
in  that  style  so  concise  and  strong.  Bat  at  intervals  there 
are  oatbursts  of  passion.  The  man  whom  his  contempora- 
ries compared  to  *'  an  enraged  lamb,"  or  to  a  ''  volcano 
covered  with  snow,"  is  painted  to  the  life  in  his  writings. 
His  Rapport  is  like  a  beautiful  and  finished  statue  of  marble, 
cold  to  the  touch,  but  upon  which  the  hand  might  feel  beat- 
ing in  places  a  vein  warm  with  life. 

[445.  Analttical  Summart.  —  1.  The  more  important 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  study  are  the  following :  the 
necessity  of  making  instruction  universal  and  of  having  it 
administered  by  the  State ;  the  need  of  making  instruction 
obligatory,  and,  in  certain  grades,  gratuitous ;  the  value  of 
intellectual  culture  as  a  moral  safeguard. 

2.  The  right  of  the  State  to  self-preservation  carries  with 
it  the  right  to  ordain  the  establishment  of  schools  for  giving 
a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  instruction.  This  constitutes 
the  first  form  of  compulsion. 

8.  When  there  is  not  a  voluntary  and  general  attendance 
on  the  schools  ordained  by  the  State,  it  may  avail  itself  of 
the  supplementary  right  to  make  attendance  obligatory. 
This  constitutes  the   second  form  of  compulsion. 

4.  Gratuity  is  the  logical  sequence  to  compulsion.  If  the 
State  may  require  all  children  to  partake  of  a  certain  degree 
of  instruction,  it  must  make  such  instruction  free. 

5.  Should  instruction  that  is  above  the  compulsory  grade 
be  free?    This  depends  on  the  question  whether  the  State 
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needs  «  oertaln  amount  of  Uie  higher  eultun,  ind  wheUiei 
this  reqaired  UBootit  will  be  secnred  at  Uie  pnpila'  own  ex* 
pense.  Monsieor  Compayi^  decidee,  as  sgaiost  Condorcet 
(porsgraph  141),  th&t  the  higher  gr&des  of  instmotion 
should  not  be  gratnitoas.  In  tliis  oonntij  the  prevmlUng 
theory  ]a  that  the  higher  edacation  should  be  endowed  b; 
the  State. 

6.  The  relatloa  of  Instraotioa  to  morality  has  never  been 
more  Jostl;  and  pointedly  stated  than  in  paragraph  488. 
This  b  not  only  good  sense  hot  sonnd  philosophy.] 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THB  OOKVXNTIOK. — LEPELLBTIBB  8AIN1SFABOBAU, 

LAKANAL,  DAUNOU. 

THB  OOHYXHTIOV;  SUOOBSSITS  MBASUBBS;  THB  BILL  OF  LABTHBVAa; 
THB  BILL  OF  BOMMB ;  THB  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS;  BLBMBNTABT 
books;  DBCBBB  of  mat  so,  ITOS;  LAKANAL  (17eS-1846);  DAUNOU 
(ITSl-lSIO)  ;  THB  BILL  OF  LAKANAL,  SIBT^,  AND  DAUNOU ;  LBPBLLB- 
TIBB  SAINT-FABOBAU  (1700-1798)  ;  HIS  SOHBMB  OF  BDUCATION  (JULT 
18,  1T06)  ;  LBPBLLBTIBB  AND  GONDORCBT  ;  COMPULSOBT  BDUCATION 
IN  BOABDING-SOHOOLS;  THB  CHILD  BBL0N08  TO  THB  BBPUBLIG ; 
SCHOOL  occupations;    ABSOLUTB  ORATUITT;    THB  BIGHTS  OF  THB 

familt;  saint-just;  thb  bommb  law;  thb  bouquibb  law;  thb 
lakanal  law;  bducational  mbthods ;  blbmbntabt  books; 
oboorafht  ;  lbttbrs  and  scibncbs  ;  thb  foundation  of  nobmal 
schools;  thb  normal  school  of  pabis;  cbntbal  schools;  thbib 

DBFBCTS;  POSmYB  AND  PRACTICAL  SPIBIT;  ORBAT  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  THB  CONYBNTION ;  THB  LAW  OF  OCTOBBR  27, 17M;  INSUFFICIBNCT 
OF  DAUNOU'S  SCHBMB  ;  ANALYTICAL  SUMMABT. 


446.  Tm  CoKVEMTiON.  — The  Constitaent  Assembly  and 
the  Legishitiye  Assembly  had  done  nothing  more  than  to 
prepare  reports  and  projected  decrees,  without  either  dis- 
cossing  them  or  bringing  them  to  a  yote.  The  Convention 
went  so  far  as  to  yote,  but  it  did  not  haye  the  time  to  exe- 
cute the  resolutions,  contradictory  and  incoherent,  which  it 
was  forced  to  adopt,  one  after  another,  by  the  fluctuation 
of  political  currents. 

447.  SuccESsivB  MsASURES.  —  Nothing  definite  in  the 
way  of  execution  issued  from  the  enthusiastic  passion  which 
the  Conyention  exhibited  for  the  organization  of  primary 
instruction.    First  there  was  a  triumph  of  modem  ideas  in 
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the  bill  of  Lanthenas,  the  first  artiole  of  which  wu  adopted 
December  12,  1792 ;  and  they  appeared  again  in  the  bill  of 
Siey^,  Daanon,  and  Lakanal,  presented  June  26,  ITQS, 
and  defeated  after  an  exciting  discussion.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Girondists  was  succeeded  by  the  domination  of  the 
Montagnards^  whose  dictatorial  and  violent  spirit  b  indi- 
cated: 1.  in  the  bill  of  Lepelletier,  adopted  through  the 
support  of  Robespierre,  August  13,  1793;  2.  in  the  bill 
projected  and  presented  by  Romme  in  behalf  of  the  commis- 
sion of  public  instruction,  October  20,  1793,  and  passed  on 
the  following  day;  3.  and  lastly  in  the  bill  of  Bouquier, 
which,  presented  December  19,  1793,  became  the  decree  of 
December  26.  The  reaction  which  followed  resulted  in  the 
legislatiye  acts  by  which  the  Conyention  finished  its 
educational  work.  The  bill  of  Siey^s,  Daunou,  and  Laka- 
nal  was  reconsidered,  and  Noyember  17,  1793,  it  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  bill  of  Bouquier.  Finally,  when  the  constitution 
of  1794  was  substituted  for  the  constitution  of  1793,  a  new 
law  of  public  instruction  was  passed  on  the  report  of  Daunou, 
October  27,  1795,  and  it  is  this  law  which  presided  over 
the  organization  of  schools  under  the  Directory. 

In  this  confbsion,  this  chaos  of  bills  and  counter-bills,  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  any  clew  that  is  wholly  trustworthy. 
We  shall  restrict  ourselyes  to  noting  the  points  that  seem 
essential.' 

Impatient  to  finish  its  business,  the  committee  on  public 

1 A  term  applied  to  the  most  pronomioed  revolationistB  of  the  GonTentioii 
snd  of  the  National  Assembly. 

*  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  character  and  plan 
of  this  work«  to  enter  into  detail  and  enumerate  all  the  decrees  and  counter- 
decrees  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  public  instruction.  To  see 
4dearly  into  this  chaos  and  this  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  read  tha 
ezoeUent  article  of  Monsieur  GuUlaume  in  the  IHctionnaire  de  P^dagogUt 
artiole  CovYximoM. 
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liitliuctioBy  wUch  die  ConioitkMi  had  appniiitwl  Oslokrii 
17^,  deckled  to  pat  ande,  for  the  pnaent,  the  otiber 
of  pablie  ioctnictioa,  mud  ptopoeed  for  inuBeduite 
on] J  the  organizatioa  cl  primmij  echooli,  by  tikiiig,  as  t 
point  of  departure,  the  biQ  which  Coodcxeet  had  pnaented 
to  the  Legialatire  Asaemblj.  The  report  cl  Laathenaa  aod 
a  propoaed  decree  were  within  a  few  we^a  the  reaotta  of 
theae  deliberationa ;  bat  in  all  ita  parta  thia  reaolt  la  acaiodr 
more  than  the  reprodoctionof  Condoroef  a  work,  and  |aiaiiiifi 
nothing  original.  Let  us  note,  howerer,  the  idea  of  at- 
aociating  the  popil  with  hia  teacher  in  the  woriL  of  inatmo- 
tion: — 

*  *  Teachers  will  call  to  their  aid  the  pnpik  whoae  inteDigenot 
ahall  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress ;  and  thej  will  tiios 
be  able,  very  eonZy,  to  gire  to  four  daases  of  papils,  in  tiie 
same  session,  all  the  attention  needed  for  tiieir  progress* 
At  the  same  time,  the  efforts  made  by  the  moat  competent 
to  teach  what  they  know  to  their  schoolmates,  will  be  mn^ 
more  instmctive  to  themselves  than  the  leasons  they  recelTS 
from  their  masters." 

Farther,  let  as  notice  title  m.  of  the  proposed  decree 
relatiye  to  the  measores  to  be  taken  in  order  to  make  obli- 
gatory the  ase  of  the  French  langaage,  and  to  abolish  the 
patoia^  or  particular  idioms.  The  minimum  salary  of  men 
teachers  was  fixed  at  six  hundred  francs.  The  appointment 
of  teachers  was  entrasted  to  the  heads  of  families,  who  were 
to  elect  one  from  a  list  prepared  by  a  **  commission  of  edu- 
cated persons"  appointed  by  the  Councils-General  of  the 
communes  and  the  Directories  of  departments. 

448.  The  Bill  of  Lamthknas. — The  discussion  of  the  bill 
of  Lanthenas  began  on  December  12,  1792,  but  only  article 
first  was  carried,  and  the  bill  itself  did  not  become  a  law. 
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On  Deeembn  SO,  another  membeT  of  the  CouTentioiL, 
Bomme,  matttematiciaD,  deputy  from  Poy-de-DOme,  read 
•  new  report  oo  public  iustxuctioti. 

449.  The  Bill  or  Romts.  —  The  bOl  of  LanthenM 
aimed  at  only  the  first  grade  of  iostraction,  but  the  report  of 
Bomme  embraced  the  four  grades  of  faietmctton,  and  was 
but  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  Condorcefs  woA. 
But  no  le^islatiTe  meunre  followed  the  reading  of  Ms  bill, 
and  up  to  the  30th  of  May,  1799,  there  ia  ecarcely  anything 
to  be  noted,  as  tbe  educational  woik  of  the  CouTentdoD,  save 
the  bill  of  Babaud  Saint-£tienne  on  publio  feativals,  and  the 
report  of  Aibogut  on  elementary  books. 

450.  National  Holidats.  —  It  is  difflcult  to  form  an 
Idea  of  tbe  importance  which  the  men  of  this  period  attributed 
to  tbe  edncatioaal  mflnence  of  national  holidays.  At  vari- 
ance oa  so  many  points,  they  all  agree  in  thmking  that  the 
French  people  conld  be  instmcted  and  regenerated  simply 
by  establishing  pofndar  solemnities. 

"It  is  a  kind  of  institution,"  said  Robespierre,  "which 
ought  to  be  ooasidered  ss  an  essential  part  of  public  educa- 
tion, —  I  mean  national  holidays." 

DanaoD  also  persisted  in  considering  national  holidays  aa 
the  most  certain  and  the  most  comprehensive  means  of  pub- 
lic instmetion.  Tbe  decree  passed  at  his  request  established 
■even  national  holidays:  tiist  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Bepublic,  of  young  men,  of  husbands,  i^  thaokHgiving,  of 
•gricnltare,  of  liberty,  of  old  men. 

461.  ELEXEKTABr  Booss.  —  An  important  point  in  the 
pedag<^;y  of  the  RevolntioD  was  the  attention  given  to  tbe 
eompoeition  of  elementary  books.  On  several  oocasiona 
flie  Convention  put  np  for  competition  these  modest  works 
Intended  to  aid  parents  or  teachers  in  their  taak.    It  was  one 
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of  the  happiest  thoughtB  of  that  period  to  deaire  tbat 
should  be  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  parents  simple  methods  and 
well-arranged  books  wliich  might  teach  them  how  to  bring  i^ 
their  children.  The  difflcoltj  of  this  kind  of  oompoaitioii 
was  understood,  and  so  application  was  made  to  the  most 
distinguished  writers.  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre  was  em- 
ployed to  edit  the  Elements  of  MoralUy. 

December  24,  1792,  Arbogast  had  submitted  to  the  Con* 
vention  a  proposed  decree  in  which  it  was  said :  — 

^^  It  is  only  the  superior  men  in  a  science,  or  in  an  art» 
those  who  have  sounded  all  its  depths,  and  have  carried  it  to 
its  farthest  limits,  who  are  capable  of  composing  aach  ele- 
mentary treatises  as  are  desirable." 

452.  Decbeb  of  Mat  80,  1793.  —  The  first  decree  of  the 
Conyention  relative  to  primary  schools  was  passed  May  dO| 
1793.  But  this  laconic  law  contained  nothing  very  new. 
Besides,  it  was  forgotten  in  the  storm  which  on  the  next 
day,  May  81,  swept  away  the  Girondists,  and  gave  to  the 
Montagnards  the  political  supremacy. 

458.  Lakanal  (1762-1845).  —  After  the  revolntion  of 
May  81,  among  the  men  who,  in  the  committee  on  public  in- 
struction and  in  the  assembly  itself,  were  occupied  with  the 
educational  organization  of  France,  we  must  assign  the  first 
place  to  Lakanal  and  Daunou.  On  June  26,  1798,  three 
days  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  Lakanal 
brought  to  the  tribune  the  bill  which  he  had  drawn  up  In 
conjunction  with  Daunou  and  Siey^s. 

Lakanal  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  remarkable  charao- 
ters  of  the  French  Revolution.^  ^'  Lakanal,"  said  Marat,  to 
whom  some  one  had  denounced  him,  *'  works  too  much  to 

1  See  a  recent  sketch,  Lakanal,  by  Paul  Legeadre  (Furii,  1882),  with  a 
Preface  by  Paul  Bert. 
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btm  the  time  to  ootuptre."  ladoBtrioiiB  and  thooghtfiil, 
after  having  taught  philosophy  with  the  "  Doctrinaires,"  of 
whom  he  was  the  pnpilj  he  became  the  flnt,  after  Condorcet, 
of  the  edaoaton  of  the  Revolatioa.  "  His  appearance,"  aaja 
Paul  Bert,  "  has  always  particolarly  attrocted  me.  It  nnitea 
gentleness  wilh  force,  energy  with  sereni^.  We  feel  that 
ttiis  anstere  citizen  has  never  known  any  other  pueion  than 
that  of  WflU-dmng,  and  has  neither  desired  nor  obtained  any 
other  reward  than  that  of  having  done  his  dnty.  He  despises 
violenoe  of  language,  and  hates  that  of  acta ;  and  so  we  do 
not  find  liim,  ander  the  Empire,  a  barou  like  Jean-Bon  Sunt 
Andr4,  a  minister  like  Fouoh^,  or  a  senator  like  a  whole  herd." 

451.  DAimoc  (1761-1840).  —  At  an  early  period  in  his 
life,  Damioa  had  taught  philosophy  in  the  colleges  of  the 
Oratorians,  of  whom  be  was  a  member.  In  1789  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  Enq/dopidique,  a  plan  of  national 
eduoation  which  was  approved  by  the  Oratory,  and  which 
he  presented  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1790.  In  the 
Convention  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  com* 
mittee  on  public  instmctaon,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  Lakanal's  first  bill.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an 
Suay  on  PKblic  iTistrvction.  In  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  be  was  appointed  to  make  a  report  ou  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  schools.  Under  the  Empire  he  accepted  the 
management  of  the  national  archives.  Under  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  College  of 
France.  Finally,  after  1830,  we  find  him  once  more  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  giving  proof  of  unusual  enei^  and 
vitality,  and  presenting  in  opposition  to  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  de  Montalivet,  a  counter-bill,  tbe  principal 
^m  of  which  was  to  lodge  with  the  municipal  authorities  the 
administration  of  schools,  a  power  which  the  government 
viahed  to  leave  Id  the  hands  of  the  inspectors. 
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of  the  happiest  thoughtB  of  that  period  to  deaixe  tiiat 
should  be  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  parents  simple  methods  and 
well-arranged  books  which  might  teach  them  how  to  bring  i^ 
their  children.  The  difficulty  of  this  kind  of  oompositioQ 
was  understood,  and  so  application  was  made  to  the  most 
distinguished  writers.  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre  waa  em- 
ployed to  edit  the  Elements  of  Morality. 

December  24,  1792,  Arbogast  had  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention a  proposed  decree  in  which  it  was  said :  — 

^^  It  is  only  the  superior  men  in  a  science,  or  in  an  art, 
those  who  have  sounded  all  its  depths,  and  have  carried  it  to 
its  farthest  limits,  who  are  capable  of  composing  aach  eie* 
mentary  treatises  as  are  desirable." 

452.  Decbeb  of  Mat  80,  1793.  —  The  first  decree  of  tbs 
Convention  relative  to  primary  schools  was  passed  May  80, 
1793.  But  this  laconic  law  contained  nothing  very  new. 
Besides,  it  was  forgotten  in  the  storm  which  on  the  next 
day,  May  31,  swept  away  the  Girondists,  and  gave  to  the 
Montagnards  the  political  supremacy. 

453.  Lakanal  (1762-1845).  —  After  the  revolution  of 
May  81,  among  the  men  who,  in  the  committee  on  public  in- 
struction and  in  the  assembly  itself,  were  occupied  with  the 
educational  organization  of  France,  we  must  assign  the  first 
place  to  Lakanal  and  Daunou.  On  June  26,  1798,  three 
days  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  Lakanal 
brought  to  the  tribune  the  bill  which  he  had  drawn  np  In 
conjunction  with  Daunou  and  Siey^s. 

Lakanal  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  remarkable  charao- 
ters  of  the  French  Revolution.^  *'  Lakanal,"  said  Marat,  to 
whom  some  one  had  denounced  him,  ^'  works  too  much  to 

^  See  a  recent  sketch,  L<ikanal,hj  Paul  Legendre  (Furii,  1882),  with  a 
Preface  by  Paul  Bert. 
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hsTS  tiie  time  to  oonspire."  IndaBtrions  and  thonghtfnl, 
after  baTing  taught  philosoph;  with  the  "Doctrinaires,"  o( 
whom  he  was  the  papil,  he  became  the  first,  after  Condorcet, 
of  the  ednoatora  of  the  Bevolntion.  "  His  appearance,"  saja 
Panl  Bert,  "  ha*  always  particularly  attracted  me.  It  unites 
gentleness  with  force,  enei^  with  serenity.  We  feel  that 
this  austere  dtizen  has  never  fcoown  any  other  passion  than 
that  of  well-doing,  and  haa  neither  desired  nor  obtaiaed  any 
other  reward  than  that  of  having  done  his  duty.  He  despises 
violence  of  language,  and  hates  that  of  acts ;  and  so  we  do 
not  find  him,  under  the  Empire,  a  baron  like  Jean-Bon  Saint 
Andri,  a  minister  like  Fouohi,  or  a  senator  like  a  whole  herd." 

464.  Di.i]xoii  (1761-1840). — At  an  early  period  in  his 
Hfe,  Dannoa  had  taught  philosophy  in  the  colleges  of  the 
Oratoiiaas,  of  whom  he  was  a  member.  In  1789  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  Encgdopidique,  a  plan  of  nataoDal 
education  which  was  approved  by  the  Oratory,  and  which 
he  presented  to  the  Constltiient  Asaembly  in  1790.  Id  the 
Convention  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  inetructioa,  and  aasisCed  in  the  preparation 
of  Lakanal's  first  bill.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an 
Etaay  on  Public  Instruction.  In  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  he  was  appointed  to  make  a  report  od  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  schools.  Under  the  Empire  be  accepted  the 
management  of  the  national  archives.  Under  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  tbe  College  of 
France.  Finally,  after  1830,  we  find  him  once  more  in  tbe 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  giving  proof  of  unnsnal  enei^  and 
vitality,  and  presenting  in  opposition  to  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  de  Montalivet,  a  counter-bill,  the  principal 
aim  of  which  was  to  lodge  with  tbe  mnnicipal  autboritiea  tbe 
administration  of  schools,  a  power  which  the  government 
viabed  to  leave  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  inspectors. 
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455.  Thk  Bill  of  Lakanal,  Siet&8,  and  Davhoct.  •*« 
These  are  the  principal  proyisiooB  of  this  bill :  a  school  foe 
each  thousand  inhabitants;  separate  schools  for  girls  and 
boys ;  the  election  of  teachers  entrusted  to  a  board  of  in- 
spectors composed  of  three  members,  and  located  at  the  goy- 
emment  centre  of  each  district ;  the  general  organization  of 
methods,  regulations,  and  school  regime  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  central  commission  sitting  with  the  Corps  L^gislatif , 
and  placed  under  its  authority ;  an  education  which  embracea 
the  whole  man,  at  once  intellectual,  physical,  moral,  and  in* 
dustrial ;  the  first  lessons  in  reading  giyen  to  boys  as  to  girla 
by  a  woman  teacher;  arithmetic,  geometry',  physics,  and 
morals  included  in  the  programme  of  instruction ;  visits  to 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  workshops ;  finally,  liberty  granted  to 
private  initiative  to  found  schools. 

^*  The  law  can  put  no  veto  on  the  right  which  all  citizens 
have  to  open  private  courses  and  schools,  free  in  all  grades 
of  instruction,  and  to  direct  them  as  shall  seem  to  them 
best."     (Art.  61.) 

This  was  pushing  liberality  rather  far. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  bill,  which  is  not  with* 
out  value,  is  the  respect  shown  the  character  and  functions 
of  the  teacher.  On  public  occasions  the  schoolmaster  shall 
wear  a  medal  with  this  inscription :  He  who  instructa  is  a 
second  foUJier,  The  form  is  rather  pretentious,  but  the  sen* 
timent  is  good.  Other  articles  do  not  merit  the  same  com* 
mendation,  particularly  the  one  which  established  theatres  in 
each  canton,  in  which  men  and  women  would  take  part  in 
music  and  dancing. 

The  bill  of  Lakanal,  vigorously  opposed  by  a  part  of  the 
Assembly,  was  not  adopted.  Under  the  leadership  of  Robes- 
pierre, the  Convention  gave  preference  to  the  dictatorial  and 
violent  measure  of  Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeau. 
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456.  Lbpbllbtisb  Saint-Fabgkau  (176Q-179S). — As- 
■Msinated  in  1793,  Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeaa  left  among 
his  papers  an  edacational  bill  which  Robespierre  took  up, 
and  which  he  presented  to  the  Assembly  JtQy  18,  1793,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  debate  opened  on  the  motion  of  Barr^re. 
A  month  later  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Convention,  bnt  be- 
fore being  carried  into  operation,  the  decree  was  reyoked. 
The  Assembly  receded  from  the  accomplishment  of  a  reform 
in  which  some  good  intentions  could  not  atone  for  measures 
that,  on  the  whole,  were  mischievous  and  tyrannical. 

457.  His  Scheme  of  Education.  —  The  plan  of  Lepel- 
letier scarcely  deserves  the  admiration  which  Michelet  gives 
it,  who  salutes  in  this  work  the  ^^  revolution  of  childhood^"  and 
who  declares  that  it  is  *^  admirable  in  spirit,  and  in  no  respect 
chimerical."  An  imitation  with  but  little  originality  of  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  and  the  reveries  of  Plato,  the  plan 
of  Lepelletier  is  scarcely  more  than  an  historical  curiosity. 

458.  Lepelletieb  Ain>  Condobcet. — Lepelletier  accepted 
Condorcet's  plan  in  all  that  relates  to  secondary  schools^  insti" 
tutes^  and  lyc^esy  that  is  to  say,  higher  primary  instruction, 
secondary  instruction,  and  superior  instruction. 

^*  I  find,"  he  said,  '*  in  these  three  courses  a  plan  which 
seems  to  me  wisely  conceived." 

But  Lepelletier  follows  only  his  own  fancy  in  the  concep- 
tion of  those  curious  boarding-schools,  little  barracks  for 
chOdhood,  in  which  he  confined  all  children  by  force,  wrest- 
ing them  from  their  parents,  and  placing  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  their  moral  training,  as  well  as  their  material 
support. 

459.  Oblioatort  Attendance  in  Boabdino-Schools. -^ 
In  education,  Lepelletier  represents  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jacobins.  In  order  to  make  France  republican,  he  would 
employ  radical  and  absolute  measures. 
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<^  Let  us  Grdain,''  he  says,  **  that  all  children,  girls  as  well 
aa  boys,  girls  from  five  to  eleven,  and  boys  from  five  to 
twelve,  shall  be  educated  in  common,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  shall  receive,  for  six  or  seven  years,  the  same 
education." 

In  order  that  there  may  be  complete  equality,  their  food, 
like  their  instmction,  shall  be  the  same;  even  more,  their 
dress  shall  be  identical.  Does  Lepelletier  then  desire,  in  his 
craze  for  equality,  that  girls  shall  be  dressed  like  boys? 

460.  The  Child  belongs  to  the  Republic.  —  The  idea 
of  Lepelletier  is  that  the  child  is  the  property  of  the  State, 
a  chattel  of  the  Republic.  The  State  must  make  the  child  in 
its  own  image. 

^'  In  our  system,"  he  says,  *'  the  entire  being  of  the  child 
belongs  to  us ;  the  material  never  leaves  the  mould."  And 
he  adds,  ''  Whatever  is  to  compose  the  Republic  ought  to  be 
cast  in  the  republican  mould." 

Lepelletier  imposes  on  all  children,  girls  and  boys,  the 
same  studies,  —  reading,  writing,  numbers,  natural  morality, 
domestic  economy.  This  is  almost  the  programme  of  Con- 
dorcet.  But  he  adds  to  it  manual  labor.  All  chQdren  shall 
be  employed  in  working  the  soil.  If  the  college  has  not  at 
its  disposal  enough  land  to  cultivate,  the  children  shall  be 
taken  out  on  the  roads,  there  to  pick  up  stones  or  to  scatter 
them.  Can  we  imagine,  without  smiling,  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  our  future  advocates  and  writers  are  to  spend 
six  years  in  transporting  material  upon  the  highways  ? 

461.  Ab80lt}tb  GBATurrr. — The  colleges  in  which  Lepel- 
letier sequesters  and  quarters  all  the  children  are  to  be  abso- 
lutely free.  Three  measures  were  proposed  for  covering  the 
expense:  1.  tuition  paid  by  parents  in  easy  circumstances; 
2.  the  labor  of  the  children ;  8.  the  balance  needed  ftimished 
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by  the  State.    Bnt  is  there  not  Just  a  little  of  the  chimerical 
in  coonting  mnch  on  the  work  of  children  of  that  age? 

462.  Thb  Rights  of  thb  Familt.  —  Lepelletier  takes 
but  little  account  of  the  rights  of  the  famil}*.  However, 
notice  must  be  taken  of  that  idea  which  Robespierre  thought 
^^sublime," — the  creation,  at  each  college,  of  a  council  of 
lieads  of  families,  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  teachers 
and  their  children. 

468.  Sautt- Just.  —  Saint-Just,  in  his  InttUuHana  ripulh 
licaines^  maintains  opinions  analogous  to  those  of  Lepelletier. 
He  admits  that  the  child  belongs  to  his  mother  till  the  age  of 
five ;  but  from  the  age  of  five  till  death  he  belongs  to  the 
Republic.  Till  the  age  of  sixteen  boys  are  fed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  their  food  is  not  expen- 
sive. It  is  composed  of  grapes,  fruit,  vegetables,  milk-diet, 
bread,  and  water.  Their  dress  is  of  cotton  in  all  seasons. 
However,  Saint-Just  did  not  subject  girls  to  the  same  regime. 
More  liberal  on  this  point  than  Lepelletier,  he  would  have 
them  brought  up  at  home. 

464.  The  Rommb  Law  (Oct.  80,  1798).  —  Romme  was 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  committee  on  public 
instmction.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  bill  which 
the  Convention  passed  in  October,  1798,  the  principal  articles 
of  wliich  were  conceived  as  follows :  — 

*'  Art.  1.  There  are  primary  schools  distributed  through- 
out the  Republic  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

^'  Art.  2.  In  these  schools  children  receive  their  earliest 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  the  best  adapted 
to  develop  in  them  republican  manners,  love  of  country,  and 
taste  for  labor. 

**'  Art.  8.  They  leam  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  French 
language. 
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**  They  are  taught  the  acta  of  yfartne  which  most  honor  fen 
men,  and  particularly  the  acts  of  the  French  Bevoliilioii  moA 
fit  to  giye  them  elevation  of  sool,  and  to  make  them  wortiif 
of  liberty  and  equality. 

**  They  acquire  some  notions  of  the  geography  of  France. 

(*  The  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  man  and 
the  citizen  is  brought  within  their  comprehenBion  tfaron^ 
examples  and  their  own  experience. 

*'  They  are  given  the  first  notions  of  the  natural  objecti 
that  surround  them,  and  of  the  natural  action  of  the 
elements. 

'*  They  have  practice  in  the  use  of  numbers,  of  the  com- 
pass, the  level,  weights  and  measures,  the  lever,  the  pulley, 
and  in  the  measurement  of  time. 

'*  They  are  often  allowed  to  witness  what  is  done  in  tiie 
fields  and  in  workshops;  and  they  take  part  in  theae  em- 
ployments as  far  as  their  age  permits.'' 

But  the  bill  of  Romme  was  not  put  in  operation.  TIm 
Convention  presently  decided  on  a  revision  of  the  decree  it 
had  passed,  and  the  bill  of  Bouquier  was  substituted  f<»*  tiie 
bill  of  Romme. 

465.  Thb  BouQtnsB  Law  (Dec.  19,  1798).  —  Bonqnier 
was  a  man  of  letters,  deputy  from  Dordogne,  and  belonged 
to  the  Jacobinic  party.     He  spoke  of  his  bill  as  f<^owB : — 

*^  It  is  a  simple  and  natural  scheme,  and  one  easy  to  exe- 
cute ;  a  plan  which  forever  proscribes  all  idea  of  an  academic 
body,  of  a  scientific  society,  of  an  educational  hierarchy ;  a 
plan,  finally,  whose  bases  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  con- 
stitution, liberty,  equality,  and  simplicity." 

The  Bouquier  bill  was  adopted  December  19,  and  remained 
in  force  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  Lakanal  law. 

These  are  its  principal  provisions :  — 
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t«  The  right  to  teach  is  open  to  all."  "  Cltlseiu,  men  and 
women,  who  would  nse  the  liberty  to  teach,  shall  be  required 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  citisenship  and  good  morals,  and 
to  folfill  certain  fortDalities."  "  They  ehall  be  designated  as 
inaHtuteurs  and  inttituiricet."  Tbey  shall  be  placed  "  nnder 
the  immediate  superrision  of  the  mnnicipali^,  of  parento, 
and  of  all  the  citizeuB."  "  They  are  forbidden  to  teach  any- 
iJiing  contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  repnblican  morality."  On 
Oie  other  hand,  parents  are  required  to  send  their  children  to 
the  primary  schools.  Parento  wtio  do  not  obey  this  order 
are  sentenced,  for  the  first  ofltoce,  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  a 
foorth  of  their  school  tax.  In  case  of  a  second  offence,  the 
fine  is  to  be  doobled  and  the  ddldren  to  be  suspended  for  ten 
years  tiom  their  righte  as  dtizens.  Finally,  young  people 
who,  on  leaving  the  primary  schools,  <*  do  not  busy  thon- 
selves  with  the  cnltivation  of  the  soil,  shall  be  required  to 
learn  a  trade  useful  to  society." 

Enforced  school  attendance,  and  what  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing,  the  obligation  of  citizens  to  work,  were  thus  estab- 
lished by  the  Bouquier  law. 

Let  OS  add  that  tfae  author  of  this  bill,  which,  like  so  many 
others,  was  not  executed,  had  strange  notions  on  the  sciences 
and  on  instruction. 

"  The  speculative  sciences,"  he  says,  "  detach  from  society 
the  individoals  who  cultivate  them.  .  .  .  Free  nations  have 
no  need  of  specalative  scholars,  whose  minds  are  constantly 
travelliiig  over  desert  paths." 

Hence,  no  soientaflc  instruction.  The  real  schools,  "the 
noblest,  tfae  most  useful,  ttie  moet  simple,  are  the  meetings 
of  committees.  The  Bevolution,  in  establishing  national 
hdidays,  in  creating  popnlar  associataons  and  clubs,  has 
placed  in  all  qnarters  inexhaustible  sources  of  instruction. 
Then  let  us  not  go  and  substitute  for  this  organization,  as 
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simple  and  SQldime  as  the  people  tiiat  ereatea  it,  aa  arCUoid 
organization,  based  on  academic  statntes  which  ohoold  no 
longer  infect  a  regenerated  nation." 

466.  Thb  Lakanal  Law  (Not.  17,  1794). — There  still 
remained  something  of  the  spirit  of  LepeUetier  in  the  Booqnier 
law,  though  the  idea  of  an  education  in  conmion  had  been 
abandoned ;  but  the  Lakanal  law  openly  breaks  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  Robespierre  and  his  friends. 

The  law  which  was  passed  November  17,  1794,  npon  the 
report  of  Lakanal,  reproduced  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  principal 
provisions  the  original  bill  which  the  influence  of  Bobespierre 
had  defeated. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  instruction  contained 
in  this  law. 

The  instructor  shall  teach :  — 

'' 1.  Beading  and  writing;  2.  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  constitution;  8.  elementary  lessons 
on  republican  morals;  4.  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage both  spoken  and  written ;  5.  the  rules  of  simple  cal- 
culation and  of  surveying;  6.  lessons  on  the  principal 
phenomena  and  the  most  common  productions  of  nature; 
there  shall  be  taught  a  collection  of  heroic  actions  and  songa 
of  triumph." 

At  the  same  time  the  bill  required  that  the  schools  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  the  girls  and  the  other  for 
the  boys,  and  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  teachers,  nominated  by  the  people 
and  confirmed  by  a  Jury  of  instruction,  are  to  receive  salaries 
as  follows :  men,  twelve  hundred  francs ;  women,  one  thou- 
sand francs. 

467.  FftDAGOGiCAL  METHODS.  —  Lakanal  had  given  mndi 
thought  to  pedagogical  methods.  It  is  the  interior  of  the 
school,  not  less  than  its  exterior  organization,  that  preoo« 
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eapied  his  generous  spirit.  Like  the  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, a  partisan  of  Condillao's  doctrine,  he  believed  that 
the  idea  could  not  reach  the  understanding  except  through 
the  mediation  of  the  senses.  Consequently,  he  recommended 
the  method  which  consists  '^  in  first  appealing  to  the  eyes  of 
pupils,  ...  in  creating  the  understanding  through  the  senses, 
...  in  developing  morals  out  of  the  sensibility.  Just  as  un- 
derstanding out  of  sensation."  This  is  an  excellent  method 
if  we  add  to  it  a  correctiye,  if  we  do  not  forget  to  excite  the 
intelligence  itself,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  interior  forces 
of  the  soul. 

468.  Elbmbntabt  Books. — A  fbw  other  quotations  will 
suffice  to  prove  with  what  acuteness  of  pedagogic  sense 
Lakanal  was  endowed.^  Very  much  interested  in  the  com- 
position of  works  for  popular  instruction,  he  sharply  distin- 
guished the  elementary  book,  which  brings  knowledge  within 
the  reach  of  children,  fiom  the  abridgment,  which  does  no 
more  than  condense  a  long  work.  '^  The  abridged,"  he  said, 
*'  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  elementary."  No  one  has  better 
comprehended  than  he  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  treatise  on 
morals  for  the  use  of  children :  — 

'^  It  requires  special  genius.  Simplicity  in  form  and  art- 
less grace  should  there  be  mingled  with  accuracy  of  ideas ; 
the  art  of  reasoning  ought  never  to  be  separated  from  that 
of  interesting  the  imagination ;  such  a  work  should  be  con- 
ceived by  a  profound  logician  and  executed  by  a  man  of 
feeling.  There  should  be  found  in  it,  so  to  speak,  the  ana- 
lytical mind  of  Condillac  and  the  soul  of  F^nelon." 

469.  Geogbapht. — Lakanal  has  defined  with  the  same 
exactness  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  teaching  of 
geography.       ^<  First  let  there  be  shown,"  he  says,  ^Mn 

1  See  in  the  Revue  politique  et  litUrcUre,  lor  Oct.  7, 1882»  an  exoellent 
artkle  on  Lakanal,  by  Bfonsieor  Janet 
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eveiy  school,  the  plan  of  the  oommone  in  which  it  is  dtoatedi 
and  then  let  the  children  see  a  map  of  the  canton  of  whidi 
the  commune  forms  a  part ;  then  a  map  of  the  department, 
and  then  a  map  of  France ;  after  which  will  come  the  map 
of  Europe  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  lastly  a  map 
of  the  world.^ 

470.  Leitsbs  and  Scienges.  — More  Just  than  Condorcet, 
Lakanal  did  not  wish  scientific  culture  to  do  prejudice  to 
literary  culture :  — 

^'  For  a  long  time  we  have  neglected  the  belles-lettres, 
and  some  men  who  wish  to  be  considered  profound  regard 
this  study  as  useless.  It  is  letters,  however,  which  open 
the  intelligence  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  heart  to 
impressions  of  sentiment.  They  substitute  morality  for 
interest,  give  pupils  polish,  exercise  their  Judgment,  make 
them  more  sensitive  and  at  the  same  time  more  obedient  to 
the  laws,  more  capable  of  grand  virtues." 

471.  NscESsrrr  of  Normal  Schools.  —  Lakanal's  highest 
title  to  glory  is  that  he  has  associated  his  name  with  the 
foundation  of  normal  schools.  The  idea  of  establishing 
pedagogical  seminaries  was  not  absolutely  new.  A  number 
of  the  friends  of  instruction,  both  in  the  seventeenth  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century,'  had  seen  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
open  schools,  if  good  teachers  had  not  been  previously 

1  If  the  consensus  of  philosophic  opinion  is  trustworthy,  there  is  no  basis 
wliateyer  in  psychology  for  this  sequence.  On  tlie  almost  uniform  testi- 
mony of  psychologiBts,  the  organic  mental  sequence  is  from  aggregates  to 
parts;  so  that  if  the  method  of  presentation  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
organic  mode  of  the  mind's  activities,  the  sequence  should  be  as  foUows: 
the  globe;  the  eastern  continent;  Europe;  France;  the  department;  the 
oanton;  the  conmiune.    On  the  mental  sequence,  see  Hamilton's  Lectures, 

VoL  L  pp.  e9, 70,  aes,  an,  409, 49$,  coo,  B02,  bos.  (p.) 

I  Dumonstier,  rector  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris  in  1645,  La  SaUe^  and  In 
the  eighteaath  oentoiy,  the  Abb^  OoortaloD. 
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tnbied ;  but  the  Convention  hu  the  honor  of  having  for  the 
first  time  girea  prwticftl  effect  to  this  ragoe  aspiration. 

Decreed  Jane  2,  1793,  the  foundation  of  normal  echoola 
was  the  object  of  a  report  b;  I<aksnal  on  October  26,  1794. 
In  a  s^le  which  waa  inferior  to  his  ideas,  and  which  would 
have  been  more  effieotiTe  had  it  been  simpler,  Lakanal  seta 
forth  the  necessity  of  teachii^  the  teachers  themselveB  be- 
fore sending  them  to  teach  their  pnpils :  — 

"Are  there  in  France,  are  there  in  Enrope,  are  there  In 
the  whole  world,  two  or,  three  hundred  men  (and  we  need 
more  than  this  number)  competent  to  teach  the  oeefol  arts 
and  the  necessary  branches  of  knowledge,  according  to 
methods  which  make  minds  more  acute,  and  truths  mon 
dear, — methods  which,  while  teaching  yon  to  know  one 
ttUng,  teach  you  to  reason  upon  aU  things?  No,  that  numbei 
of  men,  however  small  it  may  appear,  exists  nowhere  on  the 
earth.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  they  be  tr^ed.  In  being 
the  first  to  decree  normal  schools,  you  have  resolved  to  create 
in  advance  a  very  large  number  of  teachers,  capable  of  be- 
ing the  exeoators  of  a  plan  whose  purpose  is  the  regenenu 
lion  of  the  human  understanding,  in  a  republic  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  men,  all  of  whom  democracy  renders  equal." 

The  term  normal  ackooU  (from  the  Latin  word  norma,  a 
mle)  wsa  not  less  new  than  tiie  thing.  Lakanal  explains 
that  it  was  designed  by  this  expression  to  characterize  with 
exactness  the  schools  which  were  to  be  the  type  and  the 
standard  of  all  the  others. 

472.  Tbk  Nobhai.  School  or  Paris.  —  To  accon^Uih 
his  pnrpose,  Lakanal  proposed  to  sasemble  at  Paris,  ander 
the  direction  of  eminent  masterB,  snch  as  Lagrange,  Berthol* 
let,  and  Daubenton,  a  considerable  number  of  young  men, 
called  tmm  all  quarters  of  the  Republic,  and  designated  "by 
their  talents  as  by  their  state  of  citiianahlp."    The  i 
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of  tfab  great  lUMrmal  school  were  to  give  their  pDpDs  **  lessone 
on  the  art  of  teaohing  morals,  •  •  .  and  teach  them  to  apply 
to  the  teaohing  of  reading  and  writing,  of  the  first  elements 
of  calculation,  of  practical  geometry,  of  history  and  of 
French  grammar,  the  methods  outlined  in  the  elementary 
courses  adopted  by  the  National  Convention  and  published 
by  its  orders."  Once  instructed  ''in  the  art  of  teaching 
human  knowledge,"  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  of  Paris 
were  to  go  and  repeat  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  the  '^  grand 
lectures  "  they  had  heard,  and  there  form  the  nucleus  of  pro- 
vincial normal  schools.  And  thus,  says  Lakanal  with  exag- 
geration, ''  that  fountain  of  enlightenment,  so  pure  and  so 
abundant,  since  it  will  proceed  from  the  foremost  men  of  the 
Republic  of  every  class,  poured  out  from  reservoir  to  reeer* 
voir,  will  diffuse  itself  from  place  to  place  throughout  aU 
France,  without  losing  anything  of  its  purity  in  its  course.'* 
October  80,  1794,  the  Convention  adoptcMl  the  proposals 
of  Lakanal.  The  Normal  School  opened  January  20,  1795. 
Its  organization  was  defective  and  impracticable.  First,  there 
were  too  many  pupils,  —  four  hundred  young  men  admitted 
without  competitive  tests,  and  abandoned  to  themselves  in 
Paris ;  professors  who  were  doubtless  illustrious,  but  whose 
literary  talent  or  scientific  genius  did  not  perhaps  adapt  itself 
sufiSciently  to  the  needs  of  a  normal  course  of  instruction  and 
of  a  practical  pedagogy;  lectures  insufficient  in  number, 
which  lasted  for  only  four  months,  and  which,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Daunou,  ''were  directed  rather  towards  the  heights 
of  science  than  towards  the  art  of  teaching."  Thus  the 
experiment,  which  terminated  May  6,  1795,  did  not  fulfill 
the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  it :  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing provincial  normal  schools  was  not  carried  out.  But  no 
matter ;  a  memorable  example  had  been  given,  and  the  fruit- 
ful principle  of  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  had  mad» 
a  start  in  actual  practice. 
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478.  Csmnui.  Schools.  —  The  eentrol  mihooU,  deaigned 
to  replace  the  ooll^ea  of  BecoDdary  instnictlon,  were  eatab- 
liabed  by  decree  of  Febniar;  25,  1795,  on  the  report  of 
Lakaatli  Dannoa  modified  tbem  in  the  law  of  October  25, 
1795.  They  continoed,  without  great  sncceea,  till  the  law  of 
Slay  1,  1802,  which  suppressed  them. 

474.  DxFicTS  or  the  Czhtbal  Schools. —The  Central 
SohoolB  of  Lakanal  resembled,  trait  for  trait,  the  Institatea 
of  Condorcet.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  here  the  imi- 
tation is  not  happy.  Lakanal  made  the  mistake  of  borrow- 
ing from  Condorcet  the  plan  of  these  poorly  defined  establish- 
ments, in  which  the  iiiBtraction  was  on  too  vsat  a  scale,  sod 
the  programmes  too  crowded,  where  the  pupil,  it  seems,  waa 
to  learn  to  diacoss  de  omni  re  3cib3i.  Condorcet  went  so  far 
aa  to  introduce  into  his  Institutes  a  coarse  of  lectnrea  on  mid- 
wifery ]  The  Central  Schools,  in  which  the  Instniotion  was 
ft  medley  of  studies  indiscreetly  presented  to  an  oTerdriven 
auditory,  do  honor  neither  to  the  Convention  that  organized 
them,  nor  to  Condorcet  who  had  traced  the  first  sketch  of 
them. 

476.  PoemTB  aitd  F&actical  Sprarr. — However,  there 
was  something  correct  in  the  idea  which  presided  over  the 
fonndation  of  the  Central  Schools.  We  find  this  expressed  in 
ttifl  Eeaaya  on  Inttructkm,  by  the  mathematician,  IactoIx.' 
Lacioix  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  progress  of  the 
aciences  and  the  necessity  of  learning  a  great  number  of  new 
tfaings,  impose  on  the  educator  the  obligation  to  take  some 
accoont  of  space ;  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  clipinng  the 
wii^  of  etndlea  which,  like  lAtin,  had  thus  for  been  tiie 
nniqne  and  exclusive  object  of  instruction. 
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In  the  Central  Schools,  in  fsct,  the  (dassical  UngaagM 
held  onl;  the  aeoond  place.  Not  only  were  the  mathematieid 
■oiences,  and  those  brancbea  of  knowledge  from  which  the 
pnpil  can  derive  the  moet  immediate  profit,  associated  with  llie 
classics,  but  the  preference  was  given  to  them.  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  organized  these  schools,  the  positive  and  prac- 
tical idea  of  success  in  life  was  substitated  for  the  specnlative 
and  disinterested  idea  of  mental  development  fbr  ite  own  sake. 
En  reality,  these  two  ideas  ongbt  to  complete  each  oHier, 
and  not  to  exclude  each  other.  The  ideal  of  edncation  con- 
sists  in  finding  a  s^Btem  which  welcomes  both.  Bat  in  the 
Central  Schools  the  first  point  of  view  absorbed  the  second. 
These  establishments  resembled  the  industrial  schools  of  our 
day,  but  with  this  particular  defect,  that  there  was  a  deter- 
mination to  indnde  everything  in  them,  and  to  give  a  place 
to  new  Btndies  without  wholly  sacrificing  the  old.  Let  there 
be  created  colleges  of  practical  and  special  instruction ;  noth- 
ing can  be  better,  for  provision  would  thus  be  made  for  the 
needs  of  modern  society.  But  let  no  one  force  literary  studies 
and  the  industrial  arts  to  live  together  nnder  the  same  roof. 

476.  Grcat  PoDHDAHOira  of  thi  Convsntiom.  —  In  the 
first  years  of  ita  existence,  the  Convention  liad  given  ite  a^ 
tention  only  to  primary  schools.  It  seemed  as  though  teach- 
ing the  iUiterate  to  read  was  the  one  need  of  society.  In  the 
end  the  Convention  rose  above  ttiese  narrow  and  ezcluaive 
Tiews,  and  torned  its  attention  towards  secondary  instmction 
and  towards  superior  instruction.  It  is  particularly  by  the 
establishment  of  several  special  schools  for  superior  instnus 
tion  that  the  Convention  gave  proof  of  its  versatiUty  and 
Intelligence. 

In  quick  succesalon  it  decreed  and  founded  the  Folytechoio 
Soluxd,  onder  the  name  of  the  Central  School  of  Public  Worki 
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(March  11,  1794)  ;  the  Normal  School  (October  80, 1794)  ; 
the  School  of  Man  (Jane  1, 1794)  ;  the  Cotuerratoiy  of  Arts 
and  TradeB  (September  29, 1794).  The  next  7ear  it  <»-gaa- 
ized  tlw  Bnreaa  of  Longitades,  and  finally  the  National  Insti- 
tate.  What  a  magnificent  effort  to  repair  the  mins  which 
anarchy  had  made,  or  to  supply  the  omissions  which  the  old 
T^me  had  patiently  suffered  I  Of  these  multiplied  creations 
the  greater  number  remain  and  still  flonrish. 

477.  Law  of  October  27, 1795.  —  Those  who  aak  as  to 
see  hi  the  decree  of  October  27,  1795,  "  the  capital  work  of 
the  Convention  in  the  matter  of  inetruction,  the  synthesiB  of 
all  its  previouB  labors  and  proposals,  the  most  serious  effort 
of  the  RdTolation,'"  evidently  pat  forward  a  paradox.  La- 
kanal  and  his  friends  would  certaioly  have  disavowed  a  law 
which  cancels  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  the  grand  revo- 
lutionary principles  in  the  matter  of  education,  —  the  gratu- 
ity, the  obligation,  and  the  univeraality  of  iuBtmction. 

The  deBtinies  of  public  iuBtruction  are  allied  to  the  &te  of 
constitutions.  To  changes  of  policy  there  correspond,  by  an 
Inevitable  recoil,  analogous  changes  in  the  organizatdon  of  in- 
struction. Oat  of  the  slightiy  retrograde  constitution  of  179S 
tiiere  issued  the  educational  legislation  of  1794,  of  which  it 
could  be  said  that  "  the  spirit  of  reaction  made  itself  pain- 
fliUy  feltinit." 

Daunou,  who  was  the  principal  author  of  it,  doubtiess  had 
high  competence  in  questions  of  public  instraotioa ;  but  with 
a  secret  connivance  of  his  own  temperament  he  yielded  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  times.  He  voluntarily  condescended  to 
the  timidities  of  a  senile  and  wom-oat  Assembly,  wUoh, 
having  become  impoverished  by  a  series  of  suiddes,  had 
scarcely  any  superior  minds  left  within  it. 

1  Albert  Ddidj,  op.  etU  p.  UT. 
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478.  Insufficienct  op  Daxjnoxt's  Scheme.  —  Nothing 
could  be  more  defective  than  Daunoa's  plan.  The  number 
of  primary  schools  was  reduced.  It  is  no  longer  proposed 
to  proportion  them  to  the  population.  Daunou  goes  back  to 
the  cantonal  schools  of  Talleyrand :  '^  There  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  each  canton  of  the  Republic  one  or  more  primary 
schools."  We  are  far  from  Condorcet,  who  required  a  school 
for  each  group  of  four  hundred  souls,  and  from  Lakanal,  who 
demanded  one  for  each  thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  other 
hand,  teachers  no  longer  receive  a  salary  from  the  State. 
The  State  merely  assures  to  them  a  place  for  a  class-room 
and  lodging,  and  also  a  garden  I  ^'  There  shall  likewise  be  fur- 
nished the  teacher  the  garden  which  happens  to  lie  near  these 
premises."  There  is  no  other  remuneration  save  the  annual 
tuition  paid  by  each  pupil  to  the  teacher.  At  the  same  stroke 
the  teacher  was  made  the  hireling  of  his  pupils,  and  gratuity 
of  instruction  was  abolished.  Only  the  indigent  pupils,  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  number,  could  be  exempted  by  the  muni- 
cipal administration  from  the  payment  of  school  fees.  Finally, 
the  programme  of  studies  was  reduced  to  the  humblest  pro- 
portions: reading,  writing,  number,  and  the  elements  of 
republican  morality. 

After  so  many  noble  and  generous  ambitions,  after  so 
many  enthusiastic  declarations  in  favor  of  the  absolute  gra- 
tuity of  primary  instruction,  after  so  many  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  raise  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  teachers, 
and  to  cause  instruction  to  circulate  to  the  minutest  fibres  of 
the  social  tissue,  the  Convention  terminated  its  work  in  a 
mean  conception  which  thinned  out  the  schools,  which  im- 
poverished the  programmes,  which  plunged  the  teacher  anew 
into  a  precarious  state  of  existence,  which  put  him  anew  at 
the  mercy  of  his  pupils,  without,  however,  taking  care  to 
assure  him  of  patronage,  and  which,  for  his  sole  compensa- 
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tioQ  In  case  he  had  no  pupils  to  iitftnict,  gnuranteed  Um  tli« 
right  to  caltivate  a  garden,  if,  indeed,  there  ahoold  be  one  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ttie  school  I  Had  the  law  of  179S  been 
In  fact  the  edncstional  vill  of  the  Convention,  is  it  not  tme, 
at  least,  that  it  is  after  the  manner  of  those  wills  extorted  b; 
undue  means,  where  a  man  b;  his  final  bequests  recalls  his 
fbnner  acta,  and  proves  himself  faithleBs  to  all  the  aspirations 
of  his  life? 

ISo,  it  is  not  from  Dannoa,  but  from  Talleyrand,  from 
Condorcet,  and  from  lAkanal  that  we  must  seek  the  real 
educational  thought  of  the  Revolution.  Doubtless  the  mes»- 
ure  of  Daunou  had  over  all  previons  measures  the  advan- 
tages of  being  applied,  and  of  not  remuning  a  dead  letter ; 
but  the  glory  of  the  early  Revolutionists  should  not  be  belit- 
tied  by  the  fact  that  circumstances  arrested  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  and  that  a  century  was  necessary  in  order  that 
society  might  attain  the  ideal  which  they  had  conceived. 
They  were  the  first  to  proclidm  the  right  and  the  duty  of  each 
citizen  to  be  instructed  and  enlightened.  We  are  ceaselessly 
urged  to  admire  the  past  and  to  respect  the  work  of  our 
fathers.  We  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  this,  but  the  Rev- 
olution itself  also  forms  a  part  of  that  past,  and  we  regret 
that  the  men  who  so  eloquently  preach  the  worship  of  tradi- 
tions and  respect  for  anceetors,  are  precisely  those  who  the 
most  harshly  disparage  the  efforts  of  the  Revolution. 

[479.  Analttical  Sdvuart.  —  1.  The  educational  legis- 
lation of  the  French  Revolution,  apparently  so  inconsiderate, 
■o  vacillating,  and  so  fruitiess,  betrays  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  a  nation  in  peril,  that  the  only  constitutional  means  of  re- 
generation is  universal  instruction,  intellectual  and  moral. 

2.  Oat  of  the  same  instinct  grew  the  conception  that  the 
•tartiug-point  in  educational  reform  is  the  Instmction  and 
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itupiratioD  of  the  teaching  body.    The  normal  school  lies  at 
the  YBTj  basU  of  national  safety  and  proapeiity. 

8.  The  Immediate  froitlessaesi  of  the  edaoational  le^la- 
tioQ  of  the  B«volQtioa,  is  another  illastration  of  the  general 
fact  ttiat  no  reform  is  operatiTe,  which  in  any  ooneiderable 
d^ree  antedates  tlie  eiiating  itate  of  public  opinion.  Coold 
fliere  be  a  revelatioD  of  the  idesJ  edncalioii,  haman  sodety 
conld  grow  into  it  only  by  slow  and  almost  insensible  degrees. 
While  there  osd  be  rational  growth  only  through  some  degree 
of  anticipation,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  educators  have  only 
tbat  prevision  which  is  prorisioaaL] 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

nSIAIXKEZI. 

MUUK  nuAoooT;  nn  raia-n  and  nuiraxB  <iaai-iTin)  tarn 
rHnuUTTHiOFiata  Am  aaabsow  (iTn-ino)  j  tbb  pbopli'i  aoHOOLi; 
rHtALOEU  (n4ii-\ai)i  tex  bsdoatioh  or  naTAuwu;  mitA- 
Loui  ASAX  lauoDLTUKur;  HOT  piaTALOCBi  BXOAm  A  tiaohxb; 

■DnOATIOM  OF  HU  (OK  J  THB  SCHOOL  AT  mUHOF  (ITTVlltO)  ;  FM- 
TALO»t     AS     A     VBITBK    (ITK-inj) ;       UOVASD      AXD     OBBTBUini 

Om);  VKW  izpsBiiuHn  a  AOUouLTinw;  otbbb  wosu;  »■ 

OKTHAM    ASTLUM     AT    eTAn     (ITW-ITW);     MXIHOM    lOLLOWID    AT 

nAin;  mm  ioboou  at  anuiDoBv  (inv-UDi):  bow  oBBTxniM 
TmAOHZ*  HiB  oanjttait  (UH);  F>aTAu>ist'*  nru;  AirALniB 
or  TBI  obbtbihib;  thb  niaTirciB  at  bvbodobt  (Wi-lKM); 
mm  tmnTnrB  at  ttbbddii  {i«»-i*v)  ;  TBWTATiTBa  o»  fmta- 

Bi;    BHBSTIAL   PBIVOIPLBB ;    BDUC 

noATiOB  0>  utsom;  amalttioai. 


480.  GxBKAH  Fbdaooot.  —  For  two  oentoriea  Germany 
luu  been  the  cIohioaI  Und  of  pedagogy ;  uid  to  render  an 
■ocoont  of  all  tlie  eEbrta  pnt  forth  in  tliat  oonntry  in  the 
domain  of  ednoation  tt  woold  be  oeceMUuy  to  write  several 


From  die  opening  of  the  eighteenth  centniy,  Bays  Dittea, 
*-  a  change  for  the  better  takes  place.  Ideas  beoome  facts. 
Hie  importance  of  education  is  more  and  more  reci^ized ; 
pedagc^  shakes  off  tfae  andeot  dust  of  the  school  and  In- 
tereata  itself  in  actual  life ;  it  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  a 
ooUateral  function  of  the  ChonA,  bnt  begins  to  beoome  an 
Independent  art  and  adenoe.  A  few  fiieologtans  will  still 
lender  it  impwtant  aerrloat  bat  In  general  they  will  do  ttAs 
•otoida  the  Qinnh,  and  often  In  opposition  to  tt" 
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While  awaiting  the  grand  and  fruitful  impulsion  of  Pesta* 
lozzi,  the  history  of  pedagogy  ought  to  mention  at  least  the 
Pietists,  **  whose  educational  establishments  contributed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  new  methods/'  and  after  them,  the 
Philanthropists,  of  whom  Basedow  is  the  most  celebrated 
representative. 

481.  Ths  Pietists  and  Frakoks  (1668-1727). — Francke 
played  nearly  the  same  part  in  Grermany  that  La  Salle  did  in 
France.  He  founded  two  establishments  at  HaUe,  the  i^sdo- 
gogium  and  the  Orphan  Asylum^  which,  in  1727,  contained 
more  than  two  thousand  pupils.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Pietists,  Lutherans  who  professed  an  austere  morality,  audy 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  his  denomination,  h^ 
made  piety  the  supreme  end  of  education. 

That  which  distinguishes  and  commends  Francke,  is  hi» 
talent  for  organization.  He  was  right  in  giving  marked  at- 
tention to  the  material  condition  of  schools  and  to  needed 
supplies  of  apparatus.  The  Pedagogium  was  installed  in  171^ 
in  comfortable  quarters,  and  there  were  annexed  to  it  » 
botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  physical  ap- 
paratus, a  chemical  and  an  anatomical  laboratory,  and  a  shop 
for  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  glass. 

After  him  his  disciples,  Niemeyer,  Semler,  and  Hecker* 
continued  his  work,  and,  in  certain  respects,  reformed  it. 
They  founded  the  first  recU  schools  of  Grermany.  They  kept 
up  the  practical  spirit,  the  professional  pedagogy  of  their 
master,  and  assured  the  development  of  those  educational 
establishments  which  still  exist  to^ay  under  the  name  of 
the  InstUiUions  of  Francke. 

482.  The  Philanthropists  akd  Basedow  (1728-1790).—^ 
With  Basedow,  a  more  liberal  spirit,  borrowed  in  part  from 
Rousseau,  gained  entrance  into  Glerman  pedagogy.  Basedow 
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feonded  at  Dessaa  a  school  which  received  the  praise  of  ^e 
philosopher  Kant,  and  of  the  clergyman  Oberlin.  He  desig- 
nated it  by  a  name  which  reflects  his  homanitarian  intentions, 
the  PkUcmthrqpinum.  In  the  methods  which  he  employed  in 
it  he  seems  always  to  have  had  before  his  eyes  the  exclama- 
tion of  Boosseau:  ^^  Tilings,  things  I  Too  many  words!'' 
The  intoitive  method,  or  that  of  teaching  by  aight^  was  prac- 
tised in  the  school  of  Dessan. 

The  principal  work  of  Basedow,  his  Elementary  Book^  is 
scarcely  more  than  the  Orbia  Pictus  of  Comenins  recon- 
stmcted  according  to  the  principles  of  Bonssean.  At  Dessan, 
the  pretence  was  made  of  teaching  a  language  in  six  months. 
t'Oar  methods,"  says  Basedow,  *' make  studies  only  one- 
third  as  long  and  thrice  as  agreeable."  An  abnse  was  made 
of  mechanical  exercises.  The  children,  at  the  command  of 
the  master :  ImUamini  aartorem^  —  Imita/mini  mUorem^  —  aU 
began  to  imitate  the  motions  of  a  tailor  who  is  sewing,  or  of 
a  shoemaker  who  is  using  his  awl.  Graver  still,  Basedow 
made  such  an  abuse  of  object  lessons  as  to  represent  to  chil- 
dren certain  scenes  within  the  sick-chamber,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  teaching  them  their  duties  and  obligations  to  tiieir 
mothers.^ 

488.  Schools  fob  the  Ficople.  —  Great  efforts  were  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  Catholic,  as  well  as  in  the 
Plt>teBtant  countries  of  Germany,  towards  the  development 
of  popular  instruction.  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick*!!,  con- 
sidered public  instruction  as  an  affair  of  the  State.  Private 
enterprise  was  added  to  the  efforts  of  the  government.  In 
Prussia,  a  nobleman,  Bochow  (1734-1805),  founded  village 

^  Besides  Basedow,  there  should  be  mentioned  among  the  ednoators  who 
haTe  become  noted  in  Germany  onder  the  name  of  PhilanthropiftB,  8sla- 
(174i-1811)  andCampe  (1746-1818). 
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485.  The  Education  of  Pestalozzi.  —  The  life  of  F^- 
talozzi  is  intimately  related  to  his  edacational  work.  To 
comprehend  the  educator,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  man. 

Bom  at  Zurich  in  1746,  Pestalozzi  died  at  Brugg  in  Argo* 
via  in  1827.  This  unfortunate  great  man  always  felt  the 
effects  of  the  sentimental  and  unpractical  education  given 
him  by  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  with  three  children 
in  1751.  He  early  formed  the  habit  of  feeling  and  of  being 
touched  with  emotion,  rather  than  of  reasoning  and  of  reflect- 
ing. The  laughing-stock  of  his  companions,  who  made  sport 
of  his  awkwardness,  the  little  scholar  of  Zurich  accustomed 
himself  to  live  alone  and  to  become  a  dreamer.  Later, 
towards  1760,  the  student  of  the  academy  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  political  enthusiasm  and  his  revolutionary  daring. 
At  that  early  period  he  had  conceived  a  profound  feeling  for 
the  miseries  and  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  he  already  pro* 
posed  as  the  purpose  of  his  life  the  healing  of  the  diseases  of 
society.  At  the  same  time  there  was  developed  in  him  an 
irresistible  taste  for  a  simple,  frugal,  and  almost  ascetic  life. 
To  restrain  his  desires  had  become  the  essential  rule  of  his 
conduct,  and,  to  put  it  in  practice,  he  forced  himself  to  sleep 
on  a  plank,  and  to  subsist  on  bread  and  vegetables.  Life  in 
the  open  air  had  an  especial  attraction  for  him.  Each  year 
he  spent  his  vacations  in  the  country  at  his  grandfather's,  who 
was  a  minister  at  Hoengg.  Omne  malum  ex  urbe  was  his 
favorite  thought. 

486.  Pestalozzi  an  Agriculturist  (1765-1775). — Pes- 
talozzi's  call  to  be  a  teacher  manifested  itself  at  first  only  by 
some  vague  aspirations,  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  find  the 
trace  in  the  short  essays  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  arUoles 
which  he  contributed  in  his  twentieth  year  to  a  students' 
Jonrnal  published  at  Zurich.    After  having  tried  his  hand 
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nnsucooMfully  at  theology  and  law,  be  became  an  agrionl* 
turist.  When  he  eBtabliahed  at  Neuhof  an  agricultaral  en- 
terprise, he  thought  leaa  of  enriching  himself  than  of  raising 
the  material  condition  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  by  organlsiDg 
new  industries.  But  notwithstanding  hie  good  intent,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  devoted  woman  whom  he  had  married 
in  1769,  Anna  Schultess,  Pestalozzi,  more  enterprising  than 
skillful,  failed  in  his  indnstrial  cstablishmentB.  In  1775  he 
had  exhausted  his  resoorces.  It  is  then  that  he  formed  an 
heroic  resolution  which  typifies  his  indiscreet  generosity. 
Poor,  and  scarcely  more  than  able  to  support  himself,  be 
opened  on  his  farm  an  asylum  for  poor  children. 

487.  How  PwTALozzi  BECAitE  akEducatob. — The  all- 
ium for  poor  children  at  Neuhof  (1776-1780)  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  first  step  in  the  pedagogical  career  of  Pestalozzi.  The 
others  will  be  the  orphan  asylum  at  Stanz  (179S-1799),  the 
primary  schools  at  Burgdorf  (1799) ,  the  institute  at  Bui^dorf 
(1801-1804),  and,  finally,  the  institute  at  Yveidun  (1805- 
1825). 

The  first  question  that  is  rabed  when  we  study  systems 
of  education,  is,  bow  the  authors  of  those  systems  became 
teachers. 

The  best,  perhaps,  are  those  who  became  such  because  of 
their  great  love  for  humanity,  or  because  of  their  tender  lore 
for  their  children.  Pestalozzi  is  of  this  class.  It  is  becaasa 
he  baa  ardently  dreamed  from  his  youth  of  the  moral  amelio- 
ration of  the  people ;  and  it  is  also  because  he  has  followed 
with  a  tender  solicitude  the  first  steps  of  his  little  son  Jaoob 
on  life's  Journey,  that  he  became  a  great  teacher. 

488.  Tna  EoncATtoM  or  aia  Sok.  — The  Phuket's  Jovr- 
nat,^  where  Pestalozzi  noted  from  day  to  day  the  progreea  of 

>  8m  InMnsting  qnotmUona  from  tbe  "  Jovrnol  iTtm  ptn,"  In  tht  tatk 
Iwt  Uogn^br  of  PwHtlom,  if  Bofw  dt  Oolnps. 
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his  child,  shows  him  intent  on  applying  the  principles  of 
Rousseau.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  Jacob,  like  £inile,  did  not 
yet  know  how  to  read  or  to  write.  Things  before  words,  the 
intuition  of  sensible  objects,  few  exercises  in  jadgment, 
respect  for  the  powers  of  the  child,  an  equal  anxiety  to  hus- 
band his  liberty  and  to  secure  his  obedience,  the  constant 
endeavor  to  difihise  joy  and  good  humor  over  education,  — 
such  were  the  principal  traits  of  the  education  which  Pesta- 
lozzi  gave  his  son,  an  education  which  was  a  real  experiment 
in  pedagogy,  from  which  the  pupil  perhaps  suffered  some- 
what, but  f^om  which  humanity  was  to  derive  profit.  From 
this  period  Pestalozzi  conceived  some  of  the  ideas  which  be- 
came the  principles  of  his  method.  The  father  had  made  the 
educator.  One  of  the  superiorities  of  Pestalozzi  over  Boob- 
seau  is,  that  he  loved  and  educated  his  own  child. 

489.  The  Astltjh  at  Neuhof.  — Madame  de  StaSl  was 
right  in  saying  that  ^^  we  must  consider  Pestalozzi's  school 
as  limited  to  childhood.  The  education  which  it  gives  is 
designed  only  for  the  common  people."  And,  in  fact,  the 
first  and  the  last  establishments  of  Pestalozzi  were  schools 
for  small  children.  In  the  last  vears  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  institute  of  Yverdun,  he  returned 
to  Neuhof,  and  there  had  constructed  a  school  for  poor 
children. 

» 

The  school  at  Neuhof  was  to  be  above  all  else,  in  Pesta- 
lozzi's thought,  an  experiment  in  moral  and  material  regen- 
eration through  labor,  through  order,  and  through  instruction. 
Many  exercises  in  language,  singing,  reading  of  the  Bible,  — 
such  were  the  intellectual  occupations.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  was  devoted  to  agricultural  labor,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  madder. 

Notwithstanding  his  admirable  devotion,  Pestalozzi  did  not 
long  succeed  in  his  philanthropic  plans.    He  had  to  oontend 
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•gainst  the  prejudices  of  parents,  and  the  ingratitade  of  the 
childieD.  Very  often  the  little  beggars  whom  be  had  gath- 
ered up  waited  only  till  they  had  received  from  him  new 
clothing,  and  then  ran  away  and  resumed  their  vagabond 
life.  Besides,  he  lacked  resources.  He  became  poor,  and 
fell  more  and  more  into  debt.  His  friends,  who  had  aided 
him  on  the  start,  warned  him  that  he  would  die  in  a  hospital 
or  in  a  mad-house. 

"  For  thirty  yean,"  he  says  himself,  "  my  life  was  a  des- 
perate struggle  against  the  most  frightful  poverty. . . .  More 
than  a  thousand  times  I  was  obliged  to  go  without  dinner, 
and  at  Doon,  when  even  the  poorest  were  seated  aroond  a 
table,  I  devoured  a  morsel  of  bread  upon  the  highway .  . . ; 
and  all  this  tbat  I  might  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
by  the  realizatioQ  of  my  principles." 

490.  PsstAuozzi  A.  WsrrsB.  —  After  the  check  to  bia  nn- 
dertaking  at  Henhof ,  Pestalozzi  renounced  for  some  time  «U 
practical  activity,  and  it  was  by  his  writings  that  he  mani- 
fested, from  1760  to  1767,  his  zeal  tn  education. 

Id  1780  appeared  the  Evening  Houra  ofaBedvee,  a  series 
of  aphorisms  on  the  rise  of  a  people  through  education.  In 
this,  Pestalozzi  sharply  criticised  the  artiScial  method  of  the 
school,  and  indsted  on  the  necessi^  of  developing  the  soul 
through  fchat  i»  within,  —  through  interior  culture :  — 

"  The  school  everywhere  puts  the  order  of  words  before 
the  order  of  ftee  nature." 

"  The  home  is  the  basis  of  the  education  of  humanity." 

"Man,  it  is  within  yourself,  it  is  in  the  loner  sense  of  your 
power,  that  resides  nature's  lustrament  for  your  develop- 
ment." 

491.  Leoitabd  and  Gebtbude.  —  In  1761  PestaloEd 
published  the  first  volume  of  Leonard  and  Chrtrude.     He 
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had  written  it  within  the  blank  spaces  of  an  old  aoooont  book. 
This  book,  the  most  celebrated  perhaps  of  all  Festalozzi's 
writings,  is  a  sort  of  popular  romance  in  which  the  author 
brings  upon  the  stage  a  family  of  working-people.  Grertrade 
here  represents  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi  on  the  education  of 
children.  The  three  other  yolumes  (1783,  1785,  1787)  re- 
late the  regeneration  of  a  village  through  the  concerted  action 
of  legislation,  administration,  religion,  and  the  school,  and 
especially  the  school,  *^  which  is  the  centre  whence  eyerything 
should  proceed.** 

Leonard  and  Oertmide  is  the  only  one  of  Festalozzi's 
works  which  Diesterweg^  recommends  to  practical  teachers. 

'^  It  was  my  first  word,''  says  Pestalozzi,  ^^  to  the  heart  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  abandoned  of  the  land." 

In  making  Gertrude  the  principal  character  of  his  romance, 
Pestalozzi  wished  to  emphasize  one  of  his  fundamental  ideas, 
which  was  to  place  the  instruction  and  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  hands  of  mothers. 

492.  New  Experiments  in  Agriculture.  —  From  1787 
to  1797  Pestalozzi  returned  to  fanning.  It  is  from  this 
period  that  date  his  relations  with  Fellenberg,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  AgricuUural  InstUutesy  and  with  the  philosopher 
Fichte,  who  showed  him  the  agreement  of  his  ideas  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant.  His  name  began  to  become  celebrated, 
and,  in  1792,  the  Legislative  Assembly  proclaimed  him  a 
French  citizen,  in  company  with  Washington  and  Elopstock. 

During  these  years  of  farm  labor,  Pestalozzi  had  meditated 
different  works  which  appeared  in  1797. 

498.  Other  Works  of  Pestalozzi.  —  Educational  thought 
pervades  all  the  literary  works  of  Pestalozzi.  Thus  his 
FableSj  short  compositions  in  prose,  all  have  a  moral  and 

^  Bee  Chap.  XIX. 
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sdocatloDal  tendency.  Aiao,  in  bU  Seaearehet  on  &»  Covne 
0/  Nature  i*n  the  Development  0/  (Ae  Human  Beux,  he  sought 
to  juatify  the  preponderant  office  which  he  accorded  to  nature 
in  the  education  of  man.  But  Festalozzi  was  not  successful 
in  philosophical  dissertation  b. 

"  This  book,"  be  sajs  himself,  "  is  to  me  only  another 
proof  of  my  lack  of  ability ;  it  is  simply  a  divetaion  of  my 
imaginatJTe  faculty,  a  work  relattvely  weak. .  . .  No  one," 
be  adds,  "  understands  me,  and  it  has  been  Uoted  that  the 
whole  work  has  been  taken  for  nonsense." 

This  Judgment  is  severe,  bat  it  la  only  JusL  Festalozzi 
bad  an  Intuition  of  truth,  but  he  was  incapable  of  giving  a 
theoretical  demonstration  of  iL  His  thoaght  all  aglow,  and 
his  langnt^  ail  imagery,  did  not  aabmit  to  the  concise  and 
methodical  expodtioo  of  abstract  troths. 

494.  The  Ohpban  Astlvk  at  Stamz  (1798-1799).— 
Up  to  1798  PcstalozzI  had  scarcely  fonnd  the  occasion  to 
put  in  practice  his  principles  and  his  dreams.  The  HelvetJo 
BevolatioD,  which  be  hailed  with  enthaslaaiii  aa  the  signal  of 
a  social  regeneratioD  for  hie  coontry,  finally  gave  him  the 
meaoa  of  making  a  trial  of  his  theories,  which,  by  a  strange 
destiny,  had  been  applied  by  other  hands  before  having  been 
applied  by  hb  own. 

The  Helvetic  government,  whose  sentinientB  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  democratic  sentiments  of  Festalozzi,  offered 
bim  the  direction  of  a  qordbI  school.  But  be  declined,  in 
order  that  he  might  remidn  a  teacher.  He  was  about  to  take 
charge  of  a  school,  the  plan  of  wMch  he  bad  organized,  when 
events  called  him  to  direct  an  orphan  asylum  at  Stanz. 

495.  Methods  followed  at  Stakz.  —  From  six  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  fonr  to  eight  in  the  after- 
noon, Peatalozzi  beard  the  lessons  of  bis  papUa.    The  reat 
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of  the  time  was  devoted  to  manual  labor.  Even  daring  the 
lesson,  the  child  at  Stanz  '^  drew,  wrote,  and  worked."  To 
establish  order  in  a  school  which  contained  eighty  pupils, 
Pestalozzi  had  the  idea  of  resorting  to  rhythm ;  ''  and  it  was 
found,"  he  says,  ^'  that  the  rhythmical  pronunciation  increased 
the  impression  produced  by  the  lesson."  Haying  to  do  with 
pupils  absolutely  ignorant,  he  kept  them  for  a  long  time  on 
the  elements;  he  practised  them  on  the  first  elements  till 
they  had  mastered  them.  He  simplified  the  methods,  and 
sought  in  each  branch  of  instruction  a  point  of  departure 
adapted  to  the  nascent  faculties  of  the  child.  The  mode  of 
teaching  was  simultaneous.  All  the  pupils  repeated  in  a 
high  tone  of  voice  the  words  of  the  teacher ;  but  the  instruc- 
tion was  also  mutual :  — 

''  Children  instructed  children ;  they  themselves  tried  the 
experiment ;  all  I  did  was  to  suggest  it.  Here  again  I  obeyed 
necessity.  Not  having  a  single  assistant,  I  had  the  idea  of 
putting  one  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  between  two  others 
who  were  less  advanced." 

Reading  was  combined  with  writing.  Natural  history  and 
geography  were  taught  to  children  under  the  form  of  con* 
versational  lessons. 

But  what  engrossed  Pestalozzi  above  all  else  was  to 
develop  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  interior  forces  of  the 
conscience.  He  wished  to  make  himself  loved  by  his  pupils, 
to  awaken  among  them,  in  their  daily  association,  sentiments 
of  fraternal  affection,  to  excite  the  conception  of  each  virtue 
before  formulating  its  precept,  and  to  give  the  children  moral 
lessons  through  the  infiuence  of  nature  which  surrounded 
them  and  through  the  activity  which  was  imposed  on  them. 

Pestalozzi's  chimera,  in  the  organization  at  Stanz,  was  to 
transport  into  the  school  the  conditions  of  domestic  lif e«  — 
the  desire  to  be  a  father  to  a  hundred  children. 
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*'  I  ma  ooDTiooed  that  m;  heart  would  change  the  condi* 
tion  of  my  children  Just  as  promptly  as  the  sun  of  spring 
wonld  reanimate  the  earth  bennmbed  by  the  winter." 

"  It  waa  necessary  that  m;  children  should  observe,  fh>m 
dawn  to  evening,  at  every  moment  of  the  day,  upon  my  brow 
and  on  my  lips,  that  my  affections  were  fixed  on  them,  that 
their  happiness  was  my  happiness,  and  that  their  pleasures 
were  my  pleasures." 

"  I  was  everything  to  my  children.  I  was  alone  with  them 
from  morning  tiU  sight.  .  .  .  Their  hands  were  tn  my  hands. 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  eyes." 

496.  Results  accokplubbd. — 'Without  plan,  without 
apparent  order;  merely  by  the  action  and  Incessant  com- 
munication of  his  ardent  soul  with  children  ignorant  and 
perverted  by  misery;  reduced  to  his  own  resources  in  a 
honse  where  he  was  himself  "  steward,  accountant,  footman, 
and  almost  servant  all  in  one,"  Pestalozzt  obtained  surpris- 
ing results. 

"I  saw  at  StauE,"  he  says,  "  the  power  of  the  human 
faculties.  .  .  .  My  pupils  developed  rapidly ;  it  was  another 
race.  .  .  .  The  children  very  soon  felt  that  there  existed  in 
them  forces  which  they  did  not  know,  and  id  particular  they 
acquired  a  general  sentiment  of  order  and  beauty.  They 
were  self-conscious,  and  the  impression  of  weariness  whidi 
habitually  reigns  in  schools  vanished  like  a  shadow  from  my 
dasB-room.  They  willed,  they  had  power,  they  persevered, 
they  succeeded,  and  they  were  happy.  They  were  not 
echolara  who  were  learning,  but  children  who  felt  onknowa 
forces  awakening  within  them,  and  who  understood  where 
these  forces  could  and  would  lead  them,  and  this  feeling 
gave  elevation  to  their  mind  and  heart." 

"  It  Is  out  of  the  folly  of  Stanz,"  lays  &<^er  de  Qoimpft 
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*'  that  has  oome  the  primary  school  of  the  nineteenth  oea« 
tory." 

While  the  pupils  prospered,  the  master  fell  sick  of  over* 
^rork.  When  the  events  of  the  war  closed  the  orphan 
asylum,  it  was  quite  time  for  the  health  of  Pestalozzi.  He 
raised  blood  and  was  at  the  limit  of  his  strength. 

497.  The  Schools  of  Burgdorp  (1799-1802).  —  As 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  health,  Festalozzi  resumed  the 
course  of  his  experiments.  Not  without  difficulty  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  entrusted  to  him  a  small  class  in  a  primary 
school  of  Burgdorf .     He  passed  for  an  ignoramus. 

^^  It  was  whispered  that  I  could  neither  write,  nor  compate, 
nor  even  read  decently."  Festalozzi  does  not  defend  him- 
self against  the  charge,  but  acknowledges  his  incapacity,  and 
even  asserts  that  it  is  to  his  advantage. 

^^  My  incapacity  in  these  respects  was  certainly  an  indis* 
pensable  condition  for  my  discovery  of  the  simplest  method 
of  teaching." 

What  troubled  him  most  in  the  school  at  Burgdorf  **  was 
that  it  was  subjected  to  rules."  ^^  Never  in  my  life  had  I 
borne  such  a  burden.  I  was  discouraged.  I  cringed  under 
the  routine  yoke  of  the  school." 

Nevertheless,  Festalozzi  succeeded  admirably  in  his  little 
school.  Then  more  advanced  pupils  were  given  him,  but 
here  his  success  was  less.  He  always  proceeded  without  a 
plan,  and  he  gave  himself  great  trouble  in  obtaining  results 
that  he  might  have  attained  much  more  easily  with  a  little 
more  system.  Blunders,  irregularities,  and  whimsicalities 
were  ever  compromising  the  action  of  his  good  will.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  it  suffices  to  read  the  books  which  he  pub- 
lished at  this  period,  and  in  particular  the  most  celebrated} 
of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis. 
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498.  How  Gbbtbdsk  tkacheb  rzb  Chilsbbit.  —  It  ia 
nnder  this  title  th&t  in  1801  Featalozzi  pablisbed  aD  exposi- 
tioa  of  hifl  doctrine. *  "It  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  profonnd  of  all  bis  pedagc^cal  writinga,"  says  one  of 
his  bit^aphera.  We  shall  not  diapnte  this ;  but  this  ho(A 
also  proves  bov  the  mind  of  Fest&lozzi  was  inferior  to  his 
heart,  bow  the  writer  was  of  less  worth  than  the  teacher. 
Composed  under  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  GeBSoer, 
the  work  of  Feetalozzi  la  too  often  a  tlasne  of  declamations, 
of  rambling  tboogbts,  and  of  personal  grieTances.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  brain  tb&t  is  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  of  a  heart 
that  is  orerflowing.  The  thought  is  painfully  disentangled 
flrom  oat  a  thonsand  repetitions.  Why  need  we  be  aston- 
ished at  this  literary  incompetence  of  Featalozzi  when  he 
himself  makes  the  following  confession :  *'  For  thirty  years 
I  had  Dot  read  a  single  book ;  I  could  not  longer  read  them." 

499.  FssTAixizzi's  &TTLE.  — The  style  of  Pestalozzi  is  the 
very  man  himself;  desultory,  obscure,  confused,  but  with 
sudden  flashes  and  Inilliant  illamitiatioDS  in  which  the  warmlli 
of  his  heart  is  exhibited.  There  are  also  too  many  compari- 
sons; the  imagery  overwhelms  the  idea.  Within  a  few 
pages  he  will  compare  himself,  in  sncceseioD,  "  to  a  sailor, 
who,  having  lost  his  harpoon,  would  try  to  catch  a  whale 
with  a  hook,"  to  depict  the  disproportion  between  his 
resources  and  his  purpose ;  then  to  a  Btraw,  which  even  a 
cat  would  not  lay  hold  of,  to  tell  how  he  was  despised; 
to  an  owl,  to  express  his  isolation ;  to  a  reed,  to  indicate 
his  feebleness ;  to  a  moose  which  fears  a  oat,  to  charaoterize 
his  timidi^. 

I  A  Moond  edition  ftppemnd  In  the  lUttliiio  of  the  ftnthor,  In  1830^  wtth 
■omB  important  modlflcatlon*.  Tlie  Franch  translation  pobUtlied  In  1883 
hj  Dr.  Darin  wii  mi^  tram  tba  flnt  edition. 
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500.  ANALT8I8  or  THB  Gebtrcde.  —  It  Is  Dot  easy  to 
analyze  one  of  Festalozzi's  books.  To  begin  with,  How 
Oertrude  teaches  her  Children  is  a  very  bad  title,  for  Grertrade 
is  not  once  mentioned  in  it.  This  proper  name  became  for 
Pestalozzi  an  allegorical  term  by  which  he  personifies  himself. 

The  first  three  letters  are  rather  autobiographical  memoirs 
than  an  exposition  of  doctrine.  Pestalozzi  here  relates  his 
first  experiments,  and  makes  ns  acquainted  with  his  assist* 
ants  at  Burgdorf,  —  Kr(isi,  Tobler,  and  Buss.  In  the  letters 
which  follow,  the  author  attempts  to  set  forth  the  general 
principles  of  his  method.  The  seventh  treats  of  language  ; 
the  eighth,  of  the  intuition  of  forms,  of  writing,  and  of 
drawing ;  the  ninth,  of  the  intuition  of  numbers  and  of  com-^ 
putation;  the  tenth  and  twelfth,  of  intuition  in  generaL 
For  Pestalozzi,  intuition  was,  as  we  know,  direct  and  ex- 
perimental  perception,  either  in  the  domain  of  sense,  or  in. 
the  interior  regions  of  the  consciousness.  Finally,  the  last 
letters  are  devoted  to  moral  and  religious  development. 

Without  designing  to  follow,  in  all  its  ramblings  and  in  aE 
its  digressions,  the  mobile  thought  of  Pestalozzi,  we  shall 
gather  up  some  of  the  general  ideas  which  abound  in  this 
overcharged  and  badly  composed  work. 

501.  Methods  Simplified.— The  purpose  of  Pestalozid 
was  indeed,  in  one  sense,  as  he  was  told  by  one  of  his 
friends,  to  mechanize  instruction.  He  wished,  in  fact,  to 
simplify  and  determine  methods  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
might  be  employed  by  the  most  ordinary  teacher,  and  by  the 
most  ignorant  father  and  mother.  In  a  word,  he  hoped  to 
organize  a  pedagogical  machine  so  well  set  up  that  it  could 
in  a  manner  run  alone. 

*^  I  believe,'*  he  says,  ^*  that  we  must  not  dream  of  maUng 
progress  in  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  long  as  we  hays 
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not  found  the  tonns  of  inBtrnotion  wtdoh  make  of  the 
teacher,  at  least  so  far  as  the  oompletioii  of  the  elemental; 
studies  is  concerned,  the  simple  mechanical  instrnment  of  a 
method  which  owes  its  resolta  to  the  nature  of  its  processes, 
and  DOt  to  the  ability  of  the  one  who  obcb  it.  I  assert  that 
a  school-book  has  no  valne,  save  as  it  can  be  employed  by  a 
master  withoat  instmctlon  as  welt  as  b;  one  who  has  been 
taoght." 

This  was  sheer  exaggeration,  snd  wss  putting  too  little 
valae  on  the  personal  effort  and  merit  of  teachers.  On  this 
score,  it  would  be  OBeless  to  foood  normal  sctux^.  Pesta- 
lozzi,  moreover,  has  given  in  his  own  person  a  strikiDg 
contradiction  to  this  singolar  theory ;  for  be  owed  bis  success 
in  teaching  much  more  to  the  inflaeace  of  hia  living  speech, 
and  to  the  ardent  oommnnlcation  of  the  passion  by  which  his 
heart  was  animated,  than  to  the  methodical  processes  which 
he  never  enoceeded  in  combining  in  an  efficient  manner. 

602.  Tbk  SooBATto  Mbtbod. — Pestalozzi  recommends 
the  Socratic  method,  and  he  indicates  with  exactness  some  of 
ttie  conditions  necessary  for  the  employment  of  that  metfaod. 
He  first  observes  that  it  requires  on  the  port  of  the  teacher 
uncommon  ability. 

"A  superficial  and  nncnltivated  intelligence,"  he  says, 
*'  does  not  sound  the  depths  whence  a  Socrates  mode  spring 
up  intelligence  and  truth." 

Besides,  the  Socratic  method  oon  be  employed  only  with 
pupils  who  already  have  some  instruction.  It  is  absolutely 
Impracticable  with  children  who  l&ck  both  the  point  of  de- 
parture, that  Is,  preliminary  notions,  and  the  means  of 
expressing  these  notions,  that  Is,  a  knowledge  of  laognoge. 
And  OB  It  Is  always  necessary  that  Festsloui's  thou^ 
should  wind  up  with  a  figure  of  speech,  be  adds ;  — 
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'^  In  order  that  the  goshawk  and  the  eagle  may  plunder 
eggs  from  other  birds,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  latter 
should  deposit  eggs  in  their  nests/' 

503.  Word,  Form,  and  Number. — A  favorite  idea  of 
Pestalozzi,  which  remained  at  Yverdun,  as  at  Bargdorf ,  the 
principle  of  his  exercises  in  teaching,  is  that  all  elemen- 
tary knowledge  can  and  should  be  related  to  three  princi- 
ples, — wordy  form^  and  number ,  To  the  word  he  attached 
language,  to  form^  writing  and  drawing,  and  to  nwmher^ 
computation. 

''This  was,"  he  says,  ''like  a  ray  of  light  in  my  re- 
searches, like  a  Deu»  ex  machinar'  Nothing  Justifies  such 
enthusiasm.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  Pestalozzi's 
classification,  besides  that  it  offers  no  practical  interest,  is 
not  Justifiable  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  first  be- 
cause one  of  the  elements  of  his  trilogy,  the  toord,  or  lan- 
guage, comprises  the  other  two ;  and  then  because  a  large 
part  of  knowledge,  for  example,  all  physical  qualities,  does  not 
permit  the  distinction  of  which  he  was  superstitiously  fond. 

504.  iNTurnys  Exercises.  —  What  is  of  more  value  is 
liie  importance  which  Pestalozzi  ascribes  to  intuition.  An 
incident  worthy  of  note  is  that  it  is  not  Pestalozzi  himself, 
but  one  of  the  children  of  his  school,  who  first  had  the  idea 
of  the  direct  observation  of  the  objects  which  serve  as  the 
text  for  the  lesson.  One  day  as,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
was  giving  his  pupils  a  long  description  of  what  they 
observed  in  a  drawing  where  a  window  was  represented,  he 
noticed  that  one  of  his  little  auditors,  instead  of  looking  at 
the  picture,  was  attentively  studying  the  real  window  of  the 
school-room. 

From  that  moment  Pestalozzi  put  aside  all  his  drawings, 
and  took  the  objects  themselves  for  subjects  of  observation. 
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'*  Th«  ohUd,**  he  said,  *'  wishw  nothing  to  Intemne  b» 
tween  n&tnre  and  himself." 

Bamaaner,  a  pupil  at  Burgdorf,  has  described,  not  with- 
out some  inaocnrac^  perfaape,  the  intuitive  ezerciwa  which 
Featalozzi  offered  to  hia  pnpila :  -^ 

"  The  exeroises  Id  language  were  the  best  we  had,  espe- 
cially those  which  bad  reference  to  the  wainsoodng  of  the 
schocd-room.  He  spent  whole  hours  before  that  wainsoot- 
ing,  Teiy  old  and  torn,  busy  in  examining  the  holes  and 
rents,  with  respect  to  number,  fonn,  position,  and  color,  and 
in  formulating  our  observations  in  sentences  more  or  less  de- 
veloped. Then  Festalozzi  would  ask  ub,  Boys,  what  do  you 
see?  (He  never  mentioned  the  girls.) 

Pvpil :  I  see  a  hole  in  the  waineooting, 

Putai^^ai:  Very  well;  repeat  after  me : — 
I  see  a  hole  in  the  wainscoting. 
I  see  a  Urge  bole  in  the  wainscoting. 
Through  the  hole  I  see  the  wall,  etc.,  eto.* 

605.  Thx  Book  ron  Mothebs.  —  In  1803  FMtaloEsI  ptA- 
lished  a  work  on  elementary  instmction,  which  remained  nn- 
fiuished,  entitled  !Z7ie  Book  for  Mothen.  This  was  another 
Orbia  Fictus  without  pictures.  Festalozsi's  intention  was  to 
introdnce  the  child  to  a  linowledge  of  the  objects  of  natnr* 
or  of  art  which  fall  under  his  observation.  In  this  be  tar- 
ried too  long  over  the  description  of  the  (^[ans  of  the  body 
and  of  their  fnnctitma.  A  French  critio,  Dnsaaolt,  said, 
with  reference  to  this :  — 

"  Festalozzi  gives  himself  much  trouble  to  teach  childrsD 
that  their  nose  is  in  the  middle  of  their  face."  Id  his  anxiety 
to  be  simple  and  elementary,  Festalozzi  often  succeeds  lo 
reality  Id  making  instmction  pnerile.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Ftoe  Obard  oompUhis  that  the  exerdsea  hi  langoage 
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'Wi7  tmr^UvTSMiic  2M0t  'W^a.  'luc  if  1.  ytttflipT  ±Dr  lis 
<M#.  407.  M  n^  94fi  ^^ta^  aivins  3i» 

H^rf^s^ut  ^/Hf:^  ^jt  Hn^  yKaiUt^  wad  :fac7  •maff  izma 

^  fx^  7''<n  xtif/9.*^  Miii  ^»  offleer.  **  :>i«c  sie  seutter  of 

in  *4V/vt  V^  >H.74  iM  JKiuKi;    Wcaid  ysa  aoc  3b  id  smTrri 

Wm  ?   -  St  .m  t^A  %  f^yMt^^  fA  vftat  I  vonfid  &e :  &  asiucit- 

HhM^AT  ^,/Ak)  b«ri^  ka^wMge.  ia  wioefa  I  as  absofattly  iadk- 

bh^.       ^^dkt  4  t<ii<<<«t-auurt«r  caa  aod  liuxiLd  know  witb  oi^ 

1^/^  nn^A  fnuMtlj  I^am  at  joor  ige."  —  Khki  redeemed. 

lAr  ir//rlr,  ao^  /y/fMd  DK«e  tfaaa  a  IniDdred 

4i^  writing  irhi^  b«  bad  |:«x)ciired ;  aod  be  dedazea  thas  tUa 

waa  bia  //nljr  f/r«r|>aratkai*    He  registered  for 

TMi  'lajr  f//r  the  trial  arrired. 

**  'Vh^r^i  WW0}  \mi  two  competitare  of  aa,''  be  saja.  ** 
ffrlfi'HfHil  t^nt  (vtfun\n\MA  in  frtitiDg  the  Lord's  Pkajer,  and  to 
tills  f  ^avu  my  cUisest  attentioD.  I  bad  obsenred  tiiat  in 
0«irmsri,  tjii«t  was  rna/le  of  capital  letters ;  bat  I  did  not  know 
UiA  rtilM  for  Umir  ase,  and  took  them  for  omameDta.  So  I 
^Istrlhiif^l  rnlnn  in  a  symmetrical  manner,  so  that  some 
found  t^y^Mi  in  tfio  middle  of  words.  In  fact,  neither  of 
knsw  snytliltiK* 

**  Whun  the  examination  bad  been  estimated,  I  was  sam* 
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moned,  mkI  C^ttein  ScbcBpfer  informed  me  Uiat  the  exun- 
inera  had  fotutd  as  both  deficient ;  th&t  m;  competitor  read 
the  better,  bat  that  I  excelled  him  in  writing ;  .  .  .  that, 
beaideB,  my  apartment,  being  larger  than  that  of  the  other 
candidate,  was  better  fitted  for  holding  a  school,  and,  finally, 
that  I  was  elected  to  the  vacant  place." 

Is  it  not  well  to  be  indulgent  to  t«achere  whom  we  meet  on 
the  highway,  who  scarcely  know  how  to  write,  and  whom  a 
uptain  commissions? 

607.  Thk  iKnrrciK  at  Bukodorf  (1802). — When  Pec- 
talozzi  published  the  Qertrvde  and  The  Book /or  Mothen,  he 
was  not  simply  a  achool-master  at  Bnrgdorf ;  he  had  taken 
charge  of  an  institute,  that  is,  of  a  boarding-school  of  higher 
primary  inetruotion.  There  also  he  applied  the  natural 
method,  "  which  makes  the  child  proceed  from  his  own  intni- 
tioDB,  and  leads  him  by  d^rees,  and  throogh  his  own  efforts, 
to  abstract  ideas."  The  institute  succeeded.  The  pupils  of 
Bu^orf  were  distinguished  especially  by  their  skill  Id  draw- 
ing and  in  mental  arithmetic,  yisitors  were  struck  wiUi  their 
wr  of  cheerfulness.  Sing^g  and  gymnastics  were  held  in 
honor,  and  also  exercises  on  natural  histoty,  learned  in  the 
open  field,  and  during  walks.  Mildness  and  liber^  charac- 
terized the  internal  management.  "  It  is  not  a  sdiool  that 
you  have  here,"  said  a  visitor,  "  but  a  family  I " 

508.  JoDBKiT  TO  Paris.  — It  was  at  this  period  that  Fe»- 
talozzi  made  a  Journey  to  Paris,  as  a  member  of  the  consuAa 
called  by  Bonaparte  to  decide  the  fate  of  Switzerland.  He 
hoped  to  take  advantage  of  bis  stay  in  France  to  disseminate 
his  pedagogical  ideas.  But  Bonaparte  reftised  to  see  him, 
aaying  that  be  bad  sometiiing  else  to  do  healdes  discnsaing 
questions  of  a  &  c.  Monge,  the  founder  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  was  more  cordial,  and  kindly  Uatened  to  Uie  ezpUna- 
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tionB  of  the  Swiss  pedagogae.  Bnt  he  condaded  by  sayings 
**  It  is  too  much  for  us !  "  More  disdainftil  still,  Talleyrand 
had  said,  ^^  It  is  too  much  for  the  people ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  same  period,  the  philosopher 
Maine  de  Biran^  then  sub-prefect  at  Bergerac,  called  a  disciple 
of  Pestalozzi,  Barraud,  to  found  schools  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  and  he  encouraged  with  all  his  influence  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Pestalozzian  method. 

609.  The  Institutb  at  Yverdun  (1805-1825).— In  1808 
Pestalozzi  was  obliged  to  leave  the  castle  of  Burgdorf .  The 
Swiss  govemment  gave  him  in  exchange  the  convent  of 
Mfinchen-Buchsee.  Pestalozzi  transferred  his  institute  to 
this  place,  but  only  for  a  little  time.  In  1805  he  established 
himself  at  Tverdun,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Neuf chfttel,  in  French 
Switzerland ;  and  here,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  developed  his  methods  anew,  with  brilliant  success 
at  first,  but  afterwards  through  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes,  diffi- 
culties, and  miseries. 

The  institute  at  Tverdun  was  rather  a  school  of  secondary 
instruction,  devoted  to  the  middle  classes,  than  a  primary 
school  proper.  Pupils  poured  in  from  all  sides.  The  char- 
acter of  the  studies,  however,  was  poorly  defined,  and  P^ta* 
lozzi  found  himself  somewhat  out  of  his  element  in  his  new 
institution,  since  he  excelled  only  in  elementary  methods  and 
in  the  education  of  little  children. 

510.  Success  OF  THE  Ikshtute. — Numerous  visitors  be- 
took themselves  to  Tverdun,  some  through  simple  love  of 
strolling.  The  institute  of  Tverdun  made  a  part,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  curiosities  of  Switzerland.  People  visited  Pestalozzi 
as  they  went  to  see  a  lake  or  a  glacier.  As  soon  as  notice 
was  given  of  the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  personage,  Pesta- 
lozzi summoned  one  of  his  best  masters,  Bamsauer  of 
Schmid. 
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<*  Take  your  best  paplls,"  he  Bald,  *'  and  ahow  the  Frinoe 
what  we  are  doing.  He  has  nomerona  aerfa,  and  when  he  U 
convinced,  he  will  bare  them  instnicted." 

These  freqnent  exhibitions  entailed  a  great  loas  of  time. 
Disorder  reigned  in  tb&  instractioa.  The  yoang  mastera 
whom  Festalozzi  had  attached  to  his  fortanes  were  over- 
whelmed  with  work,  and  could  not  give  sufficient  attention  to 
file  preparation  of  their  tesaoas.  Pestalozzl  was  growing  old, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  completing  his  methods. 

611.  The  Tehtatitxs  of  Peslaloxzi.  — The  teaching  irf 
Pestalozzi  was  in  reality  but  a  long  groping,  an  experiment 
ceaselessly  renewed.  Do  not  require  of  him  artionlate  ideas, 
and  methods  deflnitel;  established.  Always  on  the  alert,  and 
always  in  quest  of  sometbmg  better,  his  admirable  pedagogic 
instinct  nerer  came  to  fbll  satiafkction.  Hia  merit  wss  that 
he  was  always  on  the  search  for  truth.  His  theories  almost 
always  followed,  rather  than  preceded,  bis  experiments.  A 
nan  of  intuition  rather  tiian  of  reasoning,  he  at^siowledgea 
that  he  went  forward  witiiont  considering  what  he  was  doing. 
He  had  the  merit  of  making  many  innovations,  bat  he  was 
wrong  in  taking  counsel  of  no  one  bat  himself,  and  of  his 
personal  feelings.  "  We  onght  to  read  nothing,"  he  sud ; 
*'  we  ought  to  discover  everything."  Pestalozzi  never  knew 
uow  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

He  never  arrived  at  complete  precision  In  the  eatabllah- 
ment  of  his  methods.  He  complained  of  not  being  under- 
stood, and  he  waa  not  in  fact.  One  of  his  pnpQs  at  Yverdun, 
Volliemin,  thns  expresses  himself :  — 

'*  That  which  was  called,  not  without  pretense,  the  metkod 
of  Pestalozzi  was  an  enigma  for  ns.  It  wss  for  oar  teachers 
themselves.  B^ach  of  Uieni  interpreted  the  doctrine  of  the 
master  in  his  own  way ;  bat  we  were  still  tar  bom  the  tims 
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when  these  divergencieB  engendered  discord;  when  our 
principal  teachers,  after  each  had  given  oat  that  he  alone 
had  comprehended  Pestalozzi,  ended  by  asserting  that  Pes- 
talozzi  himself  was  not  understood;  that  he  had  not  been 
understood  except  by  Schmid,  said  Schmid,  and  by  Niederer, 
said  Niederer/' 

512.  Methods  at  Ytsbduv. — The  writer  whom  we  have 
Jnst  quoted  gives  as  valuable  information  on  the  methods 
which  were  in  use  at  Yverdun :  — 

^^  Instruction  was  addressed  to  the  intelligence  rather  than 
to  the  memory.  Attempt,  said  Pestalozzi  to  his  colleagues, 
to  develop  the  child,  and  not  to  train  him  as  one  trains  a 
dog." 

** Language  was  taught  us  by  the  aid  of  intuition;  we 
learned  to  see  correctly,  and  through  this  very  process  to 
form  for  ourselves  a  correct  idea  of  the  relations  of  things. 
What  we  had  conceived  clearly  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
expressing  clearly." 

^^  The  first  elements  of  geography  were  taught  us  on  the 
spot.  •  .  .  Then  we  reproduced  in  relief  with  day  the  valley 
of  which  we  had  Just  made  a  study." 

^^We  were  made  to  invent  geometry  by  having  marked 
out  for  us  the  end  to  reach,  and  by  being  put  on  the  route. 
The  same  course  was  followed  in  arithmetic ;  our  computa- 
tions were  made  in  the  head  and  viva  voce^  without  the  aid 
of  paper." 

618.  Decadence  op  the  Instxtdte. — Yverdun  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  notoriety  for  some  years.  But  little  by 
little  the  faults  of  the  method  became  apparent.  Internal 
discords  and  the  misunderstanding  of  Pestalozzi's  col- 
leagues, of  Niederer,  ^^  the  philosopher  of  the  method,"  and 
of  Schmid,  the  mathematician,  hastened  the  decadence  of 
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•a  MtabUalmMnt  in  which  order  ud  disdpline  had  nma 
reigned.  Peat&lozzi  wu  content  with  being  the  spnr  of  th« 
instatate.  He  become  more  and  more  unfit  for  practical 
aftoin.  He  allowed  all  liberty  to  hia  assiatantB,  and  also  to 
his  pnpils.  At  Trerdnn  the  pnpila  addreased  their  teaohera 
In  familiar  st^le.  The  tooching  fiotioa  of  paternity  trans- 
ported into  the  school,  which  waa  sacceaaM  with  PeBtalozzi 
in  hia  first  experience  in  teaching,  and  with  a  small  Dumber 
of  pupQs,  waa  no  longer  practicable  at  Yverdnn,  with  a  maaa 
of  pnpila  of  every  age  and  of  every  disposition. 

514.  JuDGKENT  or  PftRZ  GiRABD.  —  In  1809  the  Fftre 
Girard*  was  commissioned  by  the  Swiss  government  to 
inspect  the  institute.  The  result  was  not  favorable,  ttx>u^ 
Girard  acknowledges  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  own 
method  from  studying  at  first  hand  that  of  Festaloui. 

The  principal  criticism  of  Girard  bears  on  the  abuse  of 
mathematics,  which,  under  tiie  influence  of  Schmid,  became 
in  fact  more  and  more  the  principal  occupation  of  teocfaen 
and  pupils. 

"I  made  the  remark,"  he  aays,  *'  to  my  old  friend  Pea- 
talozzl,  that  the  mathematics  exerdsed  an  unjustlflable  sway 
in  his  establishment,  and  that  I  feared  the  reenlts  of  Qua  on 
the  education  that  was  given.  Whereupon  he  replied  to  ma 
with  spirit,  as  was  his  manner :  '  This  is  becaase  I  wish  my 
children  to  believe  notiiing  wtiich  cannot  be  demonstrated  aa 
clearly  to  them  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.'  My  reply 
was  in  the  same  strain :  '  In  that  case,  if  I  had  thirty  sons, 
I  would  not  entrust  one  of  them  to  you,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  yon  to  demonstrate  to  him,  as  you  can  tliat 
two  and  two  make  fonr,  that  I  am  his  father,  and  that  I 
have  a  right  to  his  obedience.' " 

1  Bm  tha  followlnc  diaptw. 
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It  is  evident  that  Pestalozzi  was  deviating  from  hia  owa 
inclinations.  The  general  character  of  his  pedagogy  is  in 
fact  to  avoid  abstraction,  and  in  all  things  to  aim  at  concrete 
and  living  intuition.  Even  in  religion,  he  deliberately 
exdnded  dogmatic  teaching,  precise  and  literal  form,  and 
Bonght  only  to  awaken  in  the  sonl  a  religions  sentiment, 
sincere  and  profound.  The  P^re  Girard  had  remarked  to 
him  that  the  religious  instruction  of  his  pupUs  was  vague 
and  indeterminate,  and  that  their  aspirations  lacked  the 
doctrinal  form.  '^The  form,*'  replied  Pestalozzi,  *^I  am 
stiU  looking  for  it !" 

515.  The  Last  Tsars  of  Pestalozzi.  —  Disheartened  by 
the  decadence  of  his  institute,  Pestalozzi  left  Yverdun  in 
1824,  and  sought  a  retreat  at  Neuhof ,  on  the  farm  where  he 
had  tried  his  first  experiments  in  popular  education.  It  is 
nere  that  he  wrote  his  last  two  works,  —  The  Swan*8  Song  and 
My  Destinies.  January  25,  1827,  he  was  taken  to  Brugg  to 
consult  a  physician.  He  died  there  February  17;  and  two 
days  after  he  was  buried  at  Birr.  It  is  there  that  the  Canton 
of  Argovia  erected  a  monument  to  him  in  1846,  with  the 
following  inscription :  — 

^^Here  lies  Henry  Pestalozzi,  bom  at  Zurich,  January  12, 
1746,  died  at  Brugg,  February  17,  1827,  savior  of  the  poor 
at  Neuhof,  preacher  of  the  people  in  Leonard  and  Oertnude^ 
father  of  orphans  at  Stanz,  founder  of  the  new  people's 
school  at  Burgdorf  and  at  Mflnchen-Buchsee,  educator  of 
humanity  at  Tverdun,  man,  Christian,  citizen:  everything 
for  others,  nothing  for  himself.    Blessed  be  his  name.'* 

516.  Essential  Principles. — Pestalozzi  never  took  the 
trouble  to  formulate  the  essential  principles  of  his  pedagogy. 
Incapable  of  all  labor  in  abstract  reflection,  he  borrowed 
from  his  friends,  on  every  possible  occasion,  the  logioal 
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szpmftkm  of  Us  own  methods.  Id  bis  tint  letter  to  Grow- 
ner,  he  is  only  too  happy  to  reproduce  the  obBerrationi  of 
the  philanthropiat  Fischer,  who  distingniBhed  five  eesentbd 
principles  in  his  system :  — 

1.  To  give  the  mind  an  inteneive  cnltore,  and  not  simply 
extensive :  to  fma  the  mind,  and  not  to  content  one's  self 
with  f  umishing  it ; 

2.  To  connect  all  instruction  with  the  stndy  of  language ; 

3.  To  fnrnisb  tiie  mind  for  all  its  operations  with  funda- 
mental data,  mother  ideas ; 

4.  To  simpliiy  the  mechanism  of  instruotioii  and  study ; 

5.  To  popularize  science. 

On  several  points,  indeed,  Festalozzi  calls  in  question  the 
translation  which  Fischer  has  given  of  his  Uiooght;  but, 
notwithstaading  these  reservationB,  powerless  to  find  a  mora 
exact  formula,  he  accepts  as  a  finality  this  interpretation  of 
his  doctrine. 

Later,  another  witness  of  the  life  of  Pestaiozzi,  Morf ,  alao 
condensed  into  a  few  ™«Tima  the  pedagogy  of  the  great 
teacher:  — 

1.  Intuition  is  the  basis  of  instruction  ; 

2.  Language  ought  to  be  asBociated  with  intuition ; 

3.  The  time  to  lesm  is  not  that  of  Judging  and  of  criti* 
<dsli^; 

4.  In  each  toanch,  instruction  ought  to  begin  with  tiie 
Amplest  elements,  and  to  progress  by  degrees  while  follow 
ing  the  development  of  tiie  child,  that  is  to  say,  through  A 
series  of  steps  psycholi^cally  connected ; 

5.  We  should  dwell  long  enough  on  each  part  of  the  in- 
struction for  the  pupil  to  gain  a  complete  masteiy  of  it ; 

6.  Instruction    ought   to    follow    the  order   of   : 
development,  and  not  that  of  synthetic  exposition; 

7.  The  indiridnaUty  of  the  child  ts  sacred ; 
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8.  The  principal  end  of  elementary  inatrocticm  la  not  to 
canae  the  child  to  acquire  knowledge  and  talente,  but  to 
develop  and  increase  the  forces  of  his  intelligence  ; 

9.  To  wisdom  there  must  be  Joined  power ;  to  tiieoretical 
knowledge,  practical  skill ; 

10.  The  relations  between  mastor  and  pupQ  ought  to  be 
based  on  love ; 

11.  Instruction  proper  ought  to  be  made  subordinate  to 
the  higher  purpose  of  education. 

Each  one  of  these  aphorisms  would  need  a  long  com- 
mentary. It  is  suflSdent,  however,  to  stody  them  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  order  to  form  an  almost  exact  idea  of  that  truly 
humane  pedagogy  which  reposes  on  psychological  principles. 

Erdsi  could  say  of  his  master:  '^With  respect  to  the 
ordinary  knowledge  and  practices  of  the  school,  Pestaloszi 
was  far  below  a  good  village  magister;  but  he  possessed 
something  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  can  be  given  by  a 
course  of  instruction,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  knew  that 
which  remains  concealed  from  a  great  number  of  teachers,  — 
the  human  spirit  and  the  laws  of  ite  development  and  culture, 
the  human  heart  and  the  means  of  vivifying  it  and  ennobling 
it-- 

517.  Pbdaqooical  Pbocesses.  — The  pedagogy  of  Pesta* 
lozzi  is  no  less  valid  in  its  processes  than  in  its  principles. 
Without  presuming  to  enumerate  everything,  we  will  indicate 
succinctly  some  of  the  scholastic  practices  which  he  employed 
and  recommended :  — 

The  child  should  know  how  to  speak  before  learning  to 
read. 

For  reading,  use  should  be  made  of  movable  letters  glued 
on  pasteboard.  Before  writing,  the  pupil  should  draw* 
The  first  exercises  in  writing  should  be  upon  slates. 
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1b  die  atoify  of  lingnage,  the  erolntlon  t^i  patnre  iboiild 
be  followed,  flnt  Btadyiog  nonna,  then  qotlifloatlTea,  and 
finall;  propoeitioiu. 

The  eletnentB  of  oompntaliOD  shftll  be  taught  by  the  aid  ot 
material  objects  taken  as  nnit«,  or  at  least  by  meane  of  stroke* 
draim  on  a  board.  Oral  oompntation  shall  be  the  moat 
emploTed. 

The  pnpfl  ought,  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  and  exact 
idea  of  nnmbers,  to  conceive  them  always  as  a  collection  of 
strokes  or  of  concrete  things,  and  not  as  abstract  flgores. 
A  small  table  divided  into  squares  in  which  points  are  rep- 
resented, serrea  to  teach  addition,  sabtractlon,  mnltipUoa- 
tiou,  and  division. 

There  waa  neither  book  nor  oopy-book  in  the  schools  <A 
Burgdorf. 

The  children  had  nothing  to  learn  by  heart.  They  had  to 
repeat  all  at  once  and  in  acoord  the  instructions  of  thti 
master.  Each  lesson  lasted  but  an  hoar,  and  waa  followed 
by  a  short  interval  devoted  to  recreation. 

Manual  labor,  making  paper  boxes,  working  In  the  garden; 
gymnastics,  wera  associated  with  mental  labor.  The  laat 
hour  of  each  day  waa  devoted  to  optional  labor.  The  pupils 
aald,  "  We  are  working  for  ouraelves.'* 

A  few  houra  a  week  were  devoted  to  military  exerdsea. 

Snrely  everything  is  not  to  be  commended  in  the  prooesses 
which  we  have  Jnst  indicated.  It  ia  not  necessary,  f<»  ex- 
ample, tbat  the  child  conceive,  when  he  computes,  the  con- 
tent of  numbers,  and  Festalozzi  eometlmea  makes  an  abuse 
of  sense  intuition.  He  Introduces  analysis,  and  an  analyria 
too  subtile  and  too  minute,  into  studies  where  nature  aJont 
does  her  work.  "My  method,"  he  said,  "isbntareflnement 
sf  the  processes  of  nature."    He  refines  too  mnoh. 
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518.  Fmtalozzz  ahd  Boussbau. — Pestalozzi  has  of  tea 
acknowledged  what  he  owed  to  Booaseaa.  ^'My  chimerica] 
and  unpractical  spirit  was  taken,"  he  said,  ^'  with  that  chimer- 
ical and  impracticable  book, .  •  •  The  system  of  liberty  ideally 
established  by  Rousseau,  excited  in  me  an  infinite  longing 
for  a  wider  and  more  bounteous  sphere  of  activity/' 

The  great  superiority  of  Pestalozzi  oyer  Rousseau  is  that 
he  worked  for  the  people,  —  that  he  applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  children  the  principles  which  Rousseau  embodied  only 
in  an  individual  and  privileged  education.  £mile,  after  all, 
is  an  aristocrat.  He  is  rich,  and  of  good  ancestry ;  and  is 
endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune.  Real  pu- 
pils do  not  offer,  in  general,  to  the  action  of  teachers,  mate- 
rial as  docile  and  complaisant.  Pestalozzi  had  to  do  only 
with  children  of  the  common  people,  who  have  everything  to 
learn  at  school,  because  they  have  found  at  home,  with  busy 
or  careless  parents,  neither  encouragement  nor  example,  — 
because  their  early  years  have  been  only  a  long  intellectual 
slumber.  For  these  benumbed  natures,  many  exercises  are 
necessary  which  would  properly  be  regarded  as  useless  if  it 
were  a  question  of  instructing  children  of  another  condition. 
Before  condemning,  before  ridiculing,  the  trifling  practices  of 
Pestalozzi,  and  of  teachers  of  the  same  school,  we  should 
consider  the  use  to  which  these  processes  were  applied.  The 
real  organizer  of  the  education  of  childhood  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, Pestalozzi  has  a  right  to  the  plaudits  of  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  future  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

519.  CoKCLUSioiT.  —  We  should  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
merely  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  Pestalozzi's  methods,  we 
can  comprehend  the  service  of  a  man  who  excelled  in  the 
warmth  of  his  charity,  in  his  ardor  of  devotion  and  of  propa- 
gandism,  and  in  I  know  not  what  that  makes  a  grand  per* 
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•onality,  more  th&n  by  the  GleameH  and  the  ezactiie§a  of 
bis  theories.  It  is  soineirhAt  with  Pestalozzi  u  with  those 
great  actors  who  cany  with  them  to  their  tomb  a  part  of  the 
secret  of  their  art. 

He  was  especiall;  great  in  heart  and  in  lore.  To  read 
•one  of  bis  writiogs,  we  woold  sometiinea  be  tempted  to  say 
that  bis  intellect  was  far  inferior  to  the  expectation  excited 
by  bis  name ;  but  what  a  splendid  rerenge  be  takes  in  tiie 
domain  of  sentiment  I 

He  passionately  loved  the  people.  He  knew  their  suffer- 
ings, and  nothing  tamed  him  from  his  anxiety  to  core  tbem. 
In  the  presence  of  a  beantifol  landscape,  he  thought  less  of 
the  charming  scene  that  was  displayed  before  his  eyes  than 
of  the  poor  people  who,  under  those  splendors  of  nature,  led 
a  life  of  miseiy. 

That  which  assures  him  an  Immortal  glory  is  tbe  high  par- 
pose  that  be  set  before  himself,  —  his  ardor  to  regenerate 
humanity  throi^h  inetruction.  Of  what  consequence  is  it 
that  the  results  obtained  were  so  disproportionate  to  Us 
efforts,  and  ttiat  he  could  say,  "The  contrast  between  what 
I  would  and  what  I  ooold  is  bo  great  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed"? Even  the  French  Revolution  did  not  succeed  in 
the  matter  of  iasCruotion,  in  m firing  its  works  commensurate 
with  its  aspirationa. 

The  lore  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  friends  of  instruction 
are  forever  secured  to  Pestaloszi.  He  was  the  moat  suggee- 
tire,  the  nwst  stimulating,  of  modem  educators.  If  it  was 
not  given  him  to  act  sufficiently  on  French  pedagogy,  he  was 
in  Germany  the  great  insptrer  of  reform  in  popular  olucatlon. 
While  he  was  despised  by  Bonaparte,  be  obtained,  in  1808, 
from  the  philosopher  Ficbte,  this  flue  oompliment,  "It  la 
from  the  institute  of  Pestalozzi  that  I  expect  the  i 
tion  of  the  German  nataini." 
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[520.  Analttical  Suhmabt.  —  1.  Inveniam  viam  atd 
faciam.  To  know  the  end  is  to  find  the  way ;  and  to  be  poe- 
■eased  of  an  impulae  to  reach  an  end  is  to  make  a  way. 
There  are  thus  two  categories  of  educational  reformers. 
Some  see  a  goal  by  the  light  of  reason  and  reflection,  and 
then  lay  out  a  logical  route  to  it  which  they  may  or  may  not 
trarerse,  but  which  some  one  will  ultimately  traverse. 
Others  are  dominated  by  an  intense  feeling,  and  grope  their 
uncertain  way  towards  a  goal  whose  outline  and  position  are 
only  dimly  discerned  through  the  mists  of  emotion.  With 
some,  the  motive  is  intellectual,  with  others,  it  is  emotional ; 
and  in  their  higher  manifestations  these  endowments  are  mu- 
tually exclusive. 

2.  Pestalozzi  belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  emotional  re- 
formers. He  felt  intensely,  but  he  saw  vaguely.  His  im- 
pulses were  the  highest  and  the  noblest  that  can  animate  the 
human  soul,  but  at  every  stage  in  his  careefr  his  success  was 
compromised  by  his  inability  to  see  things  in  their  normal 
relations  and  proportions.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to 
frame  a  rational  defence  of  his  system,  he  was  glad  to  bor- 
row philosophic  insight  from  abroad ;  but  he  could  not  live 
with  colleagues  who  would  test  the  logic  of  his  methods. 

8.  Tested  by  the  simplest  rules  of  order,  symmetry,  and 
economy,  the  schools  organized  by  Pestalozzi  were  failures ; 
but  tested  by  the  exalted  humanity,  the  heroic  devotion,  and 
self-sacrifice  of  their  founder,  and  by  the  new  life  which, 
through  his  example,  was  henceforth  to  animate  the  teaching 
profession,  his  schools  were  successfbl  beyond  all  precedent. 
Judged  by  modem  standards,  Pestalozzi  was  a  poor  teacher, 
but  an  unsurpassed  educator. 

4.  The  conception  which  the  humanitarian  warmth  of  Pes* 
talozzi's  nature  converted  into  a  motive,  was  that  true  edu- 
tion  is  a  growth,  the  outward  evolution  of  an  inward  life. 
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ne  conoeption  itself  wbb  aa  old  aa  David  and  Socratea,  but 
it  had  ceaaed  to  have  the  power  of  a  living  truth. 

6.  The  histor;  of  honuui  thought  showa  that  there  haa 
erer  been  a  tendency  to  separate  fonn  from  content,  or  letter 
from  spirit,  and  aa  constant  a  predilection  for  fbrm  or  letter, 
aa  distingnished  from  content  or  spirit;  and  the  essential 
TTOtk  of  reform  haa  consisted  in  reanimatioa.  This  illastratos 
and  deflnea  Featalozsi's  mission  as  an  edncator.  The  stoiy 
of  lus  devotion  and  aoflbring  la  the  most  pathetic  in  the  his- 
tot;  of  edncation,  and  it  sbonld  be  nnneoessai;  to  repeat  ths 
kflson  that  was  taught  at  such  cost.] 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THS  8UCOESSOBS  OF  PESTALOZZI. — FBCEBEL  AND  THB 

PJ^BE  OIRARD. 

niB    PBDAOOOT    or    THB    NIHETBENTH    CBNTUST ;     FBCEBEL     (1782-1882); 

TouTH  OF  frcbbel;  diffbbbkt  BMFLOTMBirrs ;  CALL  TO  tbaoh; 
fbcbbbl  and  pb8talozzi  ;  trbati8b  ok  thb  8fhbrical  ;  nbw 
studies;  institutb  of  kbilhau;  thb  bducatioh  of  hah; 
ahalt8is  of  that  work;  loyb  for  children;  unity  of  edu- 
cation ;  different  8taoe8  in  thb  deyelopllent  of  man  ; 
haturali8m  of  frcbbel ;  new  bxperi1cent8  in  teaching;  kin- 
dbroartbnb;  origin   of   the   kindergartbn8  ;    the  gifts  OF 

FBCBBBL ;  APPEAL  TO  THB  INSTINCTS  OF  THB  CHILD ;  IMPORTANCB 
OF  SPORTS ;  PRINCIPAL  NEEDS  OF  THB  CHILD  ;  FAULTS  IN  FRCBBBL'S 
method;     THB   LAST  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF   FBCBBBL;     FRCBBEL    AND 

dibstbrweg;  popularitt  of  frcbbel;  thb  p^re  girard  (17«^ 
1860);  lifb  of  thb  p^rb  girard;  plan  of  education  for  hbl- 
ybtia;    last  tears  of  thb  p^rb   girard;    teaching  of  thb 

MOTHER  tongue;  GRAMMAR  OF  IDEAS;  DISCREET  USB  OF  RULES; 
EDUCATITB  COURSE  IN  THB  MOTHER  TONGUB ;  ANALYSIS  OF  THAT 
WORK  ;  MORAL  ARITHMETIC ;  MORAL  GEOGRAPHY ;  IKFLUBHCB  OF 
GIRARD  ;  ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY. 


521.  Thb  Pedagogy  of  thb  Nikbtebmth  Cbntubt. — 
Pestalozzi  really  belongs  to  our  century  by  the  close  of  his 
career,  and  especially  by  the  posthumous  glory  of  his  name. 
With  Froebel  and  the  P^re  Girard,  we  enter  completely 
upon  the  nineteenth  century ;  both,  in  different  degrees  and 
with  characteristics  of  their  own,  continue  the  work  of 
Pestalozzi. 
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522.  FwxBEL  (1782-1652).— It  may  be  sud  of  Frcebel 
as  of  Festalozzi,  that  in  France  at  least,  he  is  store  pnised 
Uian  known,  more  celebrated  than  atndied.  We  have  been 
tardjr  in  speaking  of  him,  — it  is  scarcely  twen^  yean  siuoe ; 
bat  it  Beems  ttiat  our  admiration  has  songht  to  atone  for  the 
slowness  of  its  nunifestation  by  its  vivacity  and  its  ardor. 
The  name  of  the  fonnder  of  Sindergartms  has  become  almost 
popular,  while  hia  writings  have  remained  almost  unknown. 

An  impartial  and  thorongh  study  of  Frabel's  work  will 
abate  rather  than  encourage  this  excessive  infatuation  and 
this  somewhat  artjflcial  enthusiasm.  Assuredly,  Fnsbel 
had  grand  qoalitiea  as  a  teacher ;  but  be  lacked  a  profound 
classical  culture  and  also  the  eense  of  proportion.  like 
most  of  the  Germans  of  this  century,  he  has  ventured  on  the 
conceptions  of  a  nebulous  philosophy,  and  following  tb» 
steps  of  Hegel,  be  has  too  often  deserted  the  route  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  to  strike  out  into  metaphysical  diva- 
gations. Frcebel's  imagination  magnifles  and  distorts  eveiy- 
thing.  He  cannot  see  objects  as  they  are,  but  lends  them 
a  symbolical  meaning,  and  wanders  off  into  tranacendental 
and  obscure  considerations.  Bat  his  practical  work  is  worth 
more  than  his  writings,  and  he  cannot  be  denied  the  gknry 
of  having  been  a  bold  and  happy  innovator  in  the  field  ol 
early  education. 

623.  The  Toutb  of  Fscebel.  —  Fnsbel  was  bom  in 
Thuringia  in  1782.  He  lost  hia  mother  almost  at  birth,  and 
was  educated  by  hia  father  and  his  nncle,  both  village 
pastors.  We  recollect  that  by  a  contraiy  destiny,  I^talozzi 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
manifeBted  remarkable  traits  of  character,  and  also  mental 
tendencies  which  were  a  little  singular.  He  was  dreamy  and 
wholly   penetrated   with   a   profound   religious    sentimenL 
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ThoB,  the  day  when  he  believed  that  he  was  assared  by  per* 
emptory  reasonmg  that  he  was  not  doomed  to  eternal  flames, 
was  an  event  m  his  life.  Ardently  enamored  of  nature,  he 
considers  her  as  the  trae  inspirer  of  homanity.  This  had 
also  been  the  conception  of  Ronsseaa  and  of  Pestalozzi,  bat 
it  exhibits  itself  with  much  more  power  in  the  case  of 
FrcBbel. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  exaggeration  of  his 
thought  when  he  says  that  nature,  attentively  observed, 
appears  to  us  as  the  symbol  of  the  highest  aspirations  of 
human  life. 

'^  Entire  nature,  even  the  world  of  crystals  and  stones, 
teaches  us  to  recognize  good  and  evil,  but  nowhere  in  a  more 
living,  tranquil,  clear,  and  evident  way  than  in  the  world  of 
plants  and  flowers." 

Morality,  thus  understood,  is  a  little  vague.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  calm  life  of  the  fields  contributes  to  surround 
us  with  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  beget  within  us  wholesome 
and  elevated  aspirations;  but  one  must  have  a  singularly 
sentimental  temperament  to  believe  that  nature  can  give  us 
*^  the  clearest  and  the  most  obvious  "  lessons  in  morals. 

524.  Different  Occupations. — The  first  part  of  Free- 
bel's  life  gives  evidence  of  a  certain  unsteadiness  of  mind. 
Inconstant  in  his  tastes,  he  cannot  settle  on  a  fixed  mode  of 
life.  Improvident  and  poor,  like  Pestalozzi,  he  is  in  turn 
forester,  intendant,  architect,  preceptor;  he  feels  his  way 
up  to  the  day  when  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  is  suddenly 
revealed  to  him.  Moreover,  he  studies  everything, — law, 
mineralogy,  agriculture,  mathematics. 

625.  Vocation  to  Teach.  —  It  was  in  1805,  at  Frankfort, 
that  FrcBbel  began  to  teach.  He  was  then  twenty-three. 
The  teacher  Gruner  offered  him  a  position  as  instructor  in 
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Qie  model  school  which  he  directed ;  Frcebel  looepted,  but 
he  was  of  th&t  nnmber  who  do  nothing  ortleasl;. 

"An  accidental  ciroumstance  determined  m;  decision.  I 
received  news  that  my  certiflcatea  were  lost  [certificates  that 
h«  bad  sent  to  an  architect  to  aecore  a  position  with  him]. 
I  then  concluded  that  FroTidence  had  intended,  by  Qua  inci- 
dent, to  take  from  me  the  possibility  of  a  retain  backward." 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Christopher :  — 

"It  is  astonishing  how  my  duties  please  me.  From  the 
first  lesson  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  done  anything 
else,  and  that  I  was  bom  for  that  very  thing.  I  conld  no 
longer  make  it  seem  to  me  that  I  had  previonsly  thought  of 
following  any  occupation  but  this,  and  jet  I  confess  that  tbt 
idea  of  becoming  a  teacher  had  never  occurred  to  me." 

526.  FiKZBZL  AXD  FSsiALOZZi.  — At  the  school  hi  Frank- 
fort, Frtebel,  still  a  novice  in  the  art  of  teactilng,  attempted 
scarcely  more  than  scmpnlonsly  to  apply  the  Pestalozzian 
methods. 

And  npon  many  points  Frcebel  remained  to  the  end  a 
faithftil  disciple  of  Pestalozzi.  Intaition  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  method,  and  we  might  say  that  his  eltort  Id 
pedagt^  consists  chiefly  in  organizing  into  a  system  the 
sense  intaitions  which  Pestalozzi  proposed  to  the  ciiild  some- 
what at  random  and  wttbont  plan. 

Froebel  had  had  direct  relations  with  Pestalozzi.  In  180S 
he  went  to  Tverdna  with  three  of  his  pupils,  and  there  spent 
two  years,  taking  part  In  tlie  work  of  the  histitute,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  the  master.  He 
declares  that  It  was  a  "  decisive  "  epoch  In  his  life. 

But  let  ns  note,  In  passing,  the  diSbrence  In  character 
between  Pestalozzi  and  Frabel.     While  Pestalozzi  ts  ma 
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teady  to  aooase  hinnelf  with  a  touching  hnmility,  FrcBbel 
regiurds  himself  as  almost  infallible.  He  neTer  attributea 
failure  to  his  own  insufficiency,  but  lays  the  blame  on  destiny 
or  on  ttxe  ill-will  of  others.  PestaloZfti  is  CTcr  forgetting 
himself,  and  he  is  so  n^lectfhl  as  to  be  uncouth  in  his  attire. 
**  He  never  knew  how  to  dress,"  say  his  biographers ;  **  his 
distraction  made  him  forget  sometimes  his  cravat,  and  at 
otliers  his  garters."  Froebel,  on  the  contrary,  affected  an 
elegant  and  theatrical  bearing.  He  studied  effect.  At  cer- 
tain periods,  as  we  are  told,  he  wore  Hessian  boots  and  a 
l!^nx)lese  cap  with  high  plumes. 

527.  The  Treatise  on  SPHSBicmr  (1811). — It  was 
about  1811  that  the  peculiar  originality  of  Froebel  manifested 
itself,  and  this  was  done,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  an  unfortu- 
nate way,  by  the  publication  of  his  Trecttise  on  Sphericity. 

Pestalozzi  somewhere  wrote:  ^'If  my  life  is  entitled  to 
any  credit,  it  is  that  of  having  placed  the  square  at  the  basis 
of  an  intuitive  instruction  which  has  never  yet  been  given  to 
a  people."^  This  language  coming  from  Pestalozzi  is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  surprise  us;  but  at  least  Pestalozzi 
meant  square  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  a 
geometrical  figure,  or  as  a  form  for  drawing.  When  Ftcb- 
bel  speaks  to  us  of  the  sphere,  and  makes  of  it  the  basis  of 
education,  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing. 

In  reading  the  TreaJtiae  im  Sphericity,  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  inquire  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  well- 
baUnced  mind,  or  whether  an  exuberant  imagination  has  not 
caused  the  author  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  reality. 

According  to  Froebel,  the  sphere  is  the  ideal  form :  — 

^'  The  sphere  seems  like  the  prototype  or  the  nidty  of  all 
bodies  and  of  all  forms.     Not  an  angle,  not  a  line,  not  a 

<  Cofnm«nt  Otrtrude  instruit  $e§  e^fanU,  tnuislated  bj  Vtabk,  p,  901. 
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jplane,  not  a  surface,  is  shown  in  it,  and  yet  it  has  all  points 
and  aU  surfaces." 

Let  this  pass ;  but  besides  this,  the  sphere  has  mysterloiis 
relations  with  spiritual  things ;  it  teaches  the  perfection  of 
the  moral  life* 

^'To  labor  conscientiously  at  the  development  of  the 
spherical  nature  of  a  being,  is  to  effect  the  education  of  a 
being." 

An  incident  borrowed  from  the  life  of  Frcebel  wiH  com- 
plete the  picture.  He  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  1812,  and 
made  the  campaigns  of  1812-1813,  with  Langethal  and  Mid* 
dendorf ,  who  were  afterward  to  be  his  colleagues.  After 
the  war,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  passing  through  the  whole  of 
Grermany.  During  the  whole  Journey,  he  says,  ''  I  was  seek- 
ing something,  but  without  reaching  a  definite  idea  of  what 
I  was  in  quest  of,  and  nothing  could  satisfy  me.  Wholly 
engrossed  in  this  thought,  I  entered  one  day  into  a  very 
beautiful  garden,  ornamented  with  plants  the  most  various. 
I  admired  them,  and  yet  none  of  them  brought  relief  to  my 
inmost  feeling. 

^'  Passing  them  in  review,  at  a  glance,  in  my  soul,  I  sud- 
denly discovered  that  among  them  there  was  no  lily.  •  •  • 
Then  I  knew  what  was  lacking  in  that  garden,  and  what  I 
was  looking  for.  How  could  my  inmost  feeling  have  mani« 
f ested  itself  to  me  in  a  more  beautifhl  way  ?  You  seek,  I 
said  to  myself,  tranquil  peace  of  heart,  harmony  of  life,  and 
purity  of  soul,  in  the  image  of  the  lily,  that  peaceful  flower, 
simple  and  pure.  The  garden,  with  all  its  varied  flowers, 
but  without  the  blossoms  of  the  lily,  was  for  me  like  life 
agitated  and  variegated,  but  without  harmony  and  without 
unity." 

528.  Nkw  Studobs.  —  Froebel  returned  to  Berlin  in  1814, 
and  there  obtained  an  assistant's  place  in  the  mineralogical 
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moBeam.  He  there  studied  at  leisure  the  geometrical  forma 
of  crystals,  and  reflected  anew  on  their  symbolical  meaning. 
Perhaps  he  derived  from  these  studies  the  idea  of  the  first 
gifts  which  he  afterwards  introduced  into  his  Kindergartens. 
It  was  not  till  two  years  afterwards  that  he  formed  the  defi- 
nite resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  youth 
(1816).  He  first  established  himself  at  Griesheim,  and  then 
at  Eeilhau  (a  league's  distance  from  Rudolstadt),  where, 
with  five  pupils,  all  his  nephews,  he  opened  a  school  which 
he  called  by  a  pompous  title,  and  one  hardly  justifiable  at 
the  beginning,  the  General  Cferman  Institute  of  Education, 
He  succeeded  in  associating  with  himself  Langethal  and 
Middendorf .  The  establishment  was  administered  at  first  on 
a  very  modest  scale,  as  the  resources  were  slender ;  but  it 
prospered  little  by  little,  and  in  1826  it  numbered  more  than 
fifty  pupils. 

529.  iNsnTUTE  AT  Eeilhau.  —  The  principles  of  Pestalozzi 
were  applied  at  Eeilhau.  Langethal  and  Middendorf 
passed  their  apprenticeship  in  the  Pestalozzian  method  under 
the  direction  of  Froebel.  The  three  professors  met  in  the 
conmion  hall,  and  there  were  frequently  heard  as  echoes 
from  their  discussion  the  words :  intuition^  personal  initio^ 
tivey  proceeding  from  the  knoum  to  the  unknown,  "  They  are 
learning  the  system,"  said  the  children  who  heard  them. 

At  Eeilhau,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education 
marched  abreast.  The  master  was  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  individuality  of  each  child,  to  the  end  that  he  might  thence 
provoke  the  free  development  of  that  individuality.  The 
government  was  austere  and  the  fare  fhigal.  The  system 
of  physical  hardening  was  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
pupils,  winter  and  summer,  wore  a  blouse  and  cotton  trou* 
aers.    A  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  religious  ezer- 
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ebes.  Froebel  always  remained  attached  to  the  Lntheran 
Church,  though  his  orthodoxy  might  have  seemed  open  to 
suspicion,  and  he  always  thought  that  education  ought  to  be 
essentially  religious. 

'^  All  education  that  is  not  founded  on  religion  is  sterile." 
And  he  adds,  ''All  education  that  is  not  founded  on  the 
Christian  religion  is  defective  and  incomplete.''  ^ 

580.  Thk  Education  of  Man. — It  was  at  Keilhau  in 
1826,  that  FitBbel  published  his  principal  work,  2^  Edn^ 
cation  of  Man.* 

At  that  date,  the  idea  of  Eindergartena  had  not  yet  taken 
form  in  his  mind ;  and  The  Education  of  Man  was  not  so 
much  the  exposition  of  the  practical  applications  of  Frcebel's 
method,  as  a  nebulous  and  tumid  development  of  his  meta- 
physical principles.  It  is  a  book  little  read,  and,  let  it  be 
confessed,  partly  illegible  I  We  have  ventured  to  speak  of 
the  nonsense  written  by  Pestalozzi.  What  shall  be  said  of 
the  mystical  dreams  of  Frcebel?  The  pedagogy  of  the  G^er- 
mans,  like  their  philosophy,  has  for  a  century  often  lost  ita 
way  in  strange  theories  which  absolutely  surpass  the  com- 
prehension of  the  French  mind.  From  a  mass  of  vague  and 
pretentious  speculations  on  universal  nature,  there  are  culled 
with  difSculty  some  ideas  which  are  well  founded.  How- 
ever, let  us  try  to  gather  up  the  obscure  idea  of  FnBbel, 
made  still  more  obscure  by  the  exterior  form  of  the  work. 
In  the  first  edition  Froebel  had  omitted  to  introduce  into  the 
text  any  division  into  chapters  and  paragraphs.  The  read- 
ing of  this  uninterrupted  text  could  not  fail  to  be  laborious ; 
even  with  the  somewhat  artificial  divisions  which  were  snbse- 

^  See  the  Aphorisnu  pabUflhed  bj  FroBbel  in  1821. 
*  See  the  French  translation  by  Madame  de  Cxombmgi^  Parii,  tBSL 
Also,  the  English  translation  bj  Josephine  Jarris,  New  YoA,  188B. 
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quently  introdaoed,  Hie  EducaHon  of  Man  remains  difficult 
to  read  and  to  analyze. 

581.  Analtsis  of  thb  Wobk.— The  introduction  ia  tiie 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work.  We  might  reduce  the 
somewhat  confused  ideas  which  it  contains  to  three  essential 
points,  to  three  general  ideas,  of  philosophy,  of  psychology, 
and  of  pedagogy. 

The  idea  of  general  philosophy  is  this :  **  Everything  comes 
■dely  from  Grod.  In  Grod  is  the  unique  principle  of  all 
things.'' 

It  is  a  yague  pantheism  which  consists  in  belieying  that 
all  the  objects  of  nature  are  the  direct  manifestations  of  the 
divine  activity. 

**  The  end,  the  destiny  of  eadi  tiling,  is  to  publish  abroad 
its  being,  the  activity  of  Grod  which  operates  in  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  activity  is  combined  with  the  thing." 
From  these  premises  Frcebel  is  logically  brought  to  this  psy- 
chological statement,  that  everything  is  good  in  man,  for  it 
Is  Grod  who  acts  in  him.  He  pushes  his  optimism  so  far  as 
to  say:  — 

^^  From  his  earliest  age  the  child  yields  himself  to  justice 
and  right  with  a  surprising  tact,  for  we  rarely  see  him  avoid- 
ing them  voluntarily.'' 

The  pedagogical  conclusion  is  easy  to  guess :  Education 
shall  be  essentially  a  work  of  liberty  and  of  spontaneity.  It 
ought  to  be  indulgent,  flexible,  supple,  and  restricted  to  pro- 
tecting and  overseeing. 

*^  The  vocation  of  man,  considered  as  a  reasonable  intelli- 
gence, is  to  let  his  nature  act  in  manifesting  the  action  of  Grod, 
who  operates  in  him ;  to  publish  God  outwardly,  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  his  real  destiny,  and  to  accomplish  it  in  all 
Uberty  and  tpontaneUy/* 
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These  last  two  words  are  repeated  ad  nauseam.  Froebel 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  general  form  of 
edacation  to  impose  or  even  to  recommend,  because  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  each  child,  and  the  free 
development  of  his  individuality  provoked  by  inviting  him 
to  action  and  to  personal  exertion.  The  choice  in  the  mani* 
f estation  of  the  exterior  form  of  education  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  educator,  and  there  ought  to  be 
almost  as  many  ways  of  educating  men  as  there  are  Individ- 
uals,  with  their  own  natures  aspiring  to  a  personal  develop* 
ment. 

532.  LovB  FOR  Childbeh. — Froebel,  and  this  is  perhaps 
his  best  quality,  loves  children  tenderly.  He  speaks  of 
them  with  touching  accents,  but  he  does  not  fail  to  mingle 
with  his  affection  for  them  his  habitual  symbolism.  The 
child  is  not  for  him  simply  the  little  real  being  that  he  has 
under  his  eyes.  He  sees  him  through  mystic  veils,  so  to 
speak,  and,  as  it  were,  crowned  with  an  aureole :  — 

''  Let  the  child  always  appear  to  us  as  a  living  pledge  of 
the  presence,  of  the  goodness,  and  of  the  love  of  Grod.'* 

533.  Untty  op  Educatioh.  —  Froebel  is  always  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  fragmentary  and  scrappy  character  of  the 
ordinary  education.  His  dream  was  to  introduce  unity  into 
it.  In  this  respect  he  separates  himself  squarely  from  Rous- 
seau.  The  different  stages  of  life  form  an  uninterruptecl 
chain.  ''  Let  life  be  considered  as  being  but  one  in  all  its 
phases,  as  forming  one  complete  whole." 

534.  Different  Stages  m  the  Devblofioeiit  of  Mah. 
—  Froebel,  in  The  Education  of  Man^  considers  in  succes- 
sion the  different  periods  of  life.  The  first  three  chapters 
treat  of  the  first  stages  ofdevdopment  in  man, — the  nurseling, 
the  child,  the  young  boy.    We  here  find  pages  full  of  chsmif 
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npon  the  education  of  the  child  by  the  mother,  and  npon  tht 
progress  of  the  faculties;  but  pretentious  considerations 
and  whimsical  interpretations  too  often  come  to  spoil  the 
psychology  of  Froebel. 

««The  child,"  he  says,  ^'  scarcely  knows  whether  he  loves 
the  flowers  for  themselves,  for  the  delight  which  they  give 
him,  ...  or  for  the  vague  intuition  which  they  give  him  of 
the  Creator." 

Farther  on  he  speaks  of  introducing  the  child  to  colors, 
and  from  this  exercise  he  at  once  draws  moral  conclusions : 
the  child  loves  colors  because  he  comes  by  means  of  them 
*^  to  the  knowledge  of  an  interior  unity •** 

535.  Thk  Naturalism  of  Fbcbbel. — The  elements  of 
education  according  to  Frcsbel  are,  with  religion,  the  artis- 
tic  studies,  mathematics,  language,  and,  above  all,  nature. 
^^  Teachers  should  scarcely  let  a  week  pass  without  taking  to 
the  country  a  part  of  their  pupils.  They  shall  not  drive  them 
before  them  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  •  •  •  They  shall  walk  with 
them  as  a  father  among  his  children,  or  a  brother  among  his 
brothers,  in  making  them  observe  and  admire  the  varied 
richness  which  nature  displays  to  their  eyes  at  each  season 
of  the  year.'' 

536.  New  Expebimemts  ik  Teachinq. — The  institute  of 
Eeilhau  did  not  long  prosper.  In  1829  it  was  necessary  to 
dose  it  for  lack  of  pupils.  Froebel  lacked  the  practical  quali* 
ties  of  an  administrator.  In  1831  he  tried  in  vain  to  open  a 
new  school  at  Wartensee  in  Switzerland.  The  attacks  of  the 
clerical  party  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  project.  After 
several  other  attempts  he  was  elected  director  of  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Burgdorf ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  pedagogical  efforts  to  the  education  of  early 
ehQdhood. 
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The  little  village  of  Bn^orf  bad  &ie  honor,  within  ■  period 
of  tiiirty-flre  years,  of  offering  an  aa^lnm  to  Peetalozzl  and 
to  Froebel,  and  of  being  the  aoene  of  their  experiments  tak 
pedagogy. 

S37.  Tbx  EnowBOASTBm.  —  The  master  oonoeptloo  of 
Frcebel,  the  creation  of  the  Kindergarten,  was  only  slowly 
developed  in  his  mind.  It  was  only  in  1840  that  he  invented 
tlie  term.  Of  course,  given  the  imagination  of  Frcebel,  and 
his  tendenoy  to  symboliam,  children's  garden  ought  to  be 
taken  in  ita  allegtmcal  sense.  The  child  is  a  plant,  the  school 
a  garden,  and  Frcebel  calls  teachen  "  gardeners  of  chU- 
dren."' 

But  before  giving  a  name  to  bis  school  for  early  childhood, 
Froebe)  liad  long  cherished  the  idea  of  it.  In  1835,  at  Borg- 
dorf,  he  attempted  to  realize  it;  in  1837,  at  Blankenbn^, 
near  Bodolstadt,  be  founded  his  first  infant  acbool. 

S88.  Obioim  4yr  thx  Kiin>ERQABTEif .  —  Without  wfabing  to 
belittle  the  originality  of  Fnebel's  creation,  it  is  ri^t  to  say 
ttiat  it  was  soggested  to  him  in  pert  by  Comenios.  The  phil- 
oeopher  Erause  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  importanoe  of  the 
writings  of  tbe  Slavic  edncator.  He  stndied  them,  and  the 
Eindtrgarten  cntidnly  hae  scMne  relations  of  parenthood  with 
the  achola  ntatemt  gremU.  There  is,  however,  one  essential 
diflbrence  between  tiie  idea  of  Comenios  and  that  of  Frtebel, 
^ttie  first  confided  to  Uie  mother  the  cares  which  the  seoond 
rel^^tes  to  the  tescfaen  of  the  children's  gardens. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  from  seeing  a  child  playing  at  ball 
that  Froefoel  conceived  the  first  Idea  of  bts  system.     We  know 

1  ConasqaeiiUr  it  b  wrong  to  take  FMebd't  Wfuwrion  la  tha  mdm  that 
h»  wished  to  MUblUh  by  the  side  ol  each  ichDol  >  gmiiea,  k  lawn  planted 
with  trace  and  edorned  with  flowei-bedi.  See  Qr^ard,  L'imtrvetion  pr^ 
WMrin  i  Farit,  UTT,  p.  13, 
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what  importance  he  attached  to  the  spherical  form  and  to 
play.  The  first  principle  of  his  Kindergarten  was  then  that 
the  child  ought  to  play,  and  to  play  at  ball. 

But  Froebel  enveloped  the  simplest  ideas  in  prolix  and 
whimsical  theories.  If  he  recommends  the  ball,  it  is  not  for 
positive  reasons,  nor  becanse  it  is  an  inoffensive  play,  very 
appropriate  to  the  need  of  movement  which  characterizes  the 
child.  It  is  because  the  ball  is  the  symbol  of  unity.  The 
cube,  which  was  to  succeed  the  ball,  represents  diversity  in 
unity.  It  is  also  because  the  word  baH  is  a  symbolic  word, 
formed  from  letters  borrowed  from  the  German  words  BUd 
von  aUy  picture  oftlie  wTiole, 

Frcebel  came  to  attribute  an  occult  meaning  to  the  differ- 
ent letters  of  words.  He  thought  he  found  in  the  figures  of 
the  year  1836,  the  date  of  his  first  conception  of  the  Kinder- 
garteny  the  proof  that  that  year  was  to  open  to  humanity  a 
new  era,  and  he  expressed  his  views  in  an  essay  entitled : 
The  Tear  1836  requires  a  Benovatian  of  Life,  In  this  we 
read  such  things  as  these :  ^'  The  word  marriage  (Grermaa 
Efie)  represents  by  its  two  vowels  e-e,  life;  these  two  vowela 
are  united  by  the  consonant  A,  thus  symbolizing  a  double 
life  which  the  spirit  unites ;  again,  the  two  halves  thus  united 
are  similar  and  equal  each  to  each :  e-^^."  And  farther  on  > 
*^  What  does  the  word  Overman  {Deutach)  signify?  It  is  de» 
rived  from  the  word  deuten  (signifying  to  manifest),  whiok 
designates  the  act  by  which  self-conscious  thought  is  clearly 
manifested  outwardly.  ...  To  be  a  German  is  then  to  rais^ 
one's  self  as  an  individual  and  as  a  whole,  by  a  dear  man!« 
festation  of  one's  self,  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  self/' 

589.  The  Gifts  of  Fbcbbel.  —  Under  the  graceful 
name  of  gifts,  Froebel  presents  to  the  child  a  certain  number 
of  objects  which  are  to  serve  as  material  for  his  exerdseav 
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The  five  gif  ta  are  contained  In  a  box  from  wMch  the;  are 
taken  in  succession,  as  the  children  are  in  a  condition  to  re* 
ceive  them.  Id  the  original  plan  of  Frcnbel,  these  gifts 
were:  1.  the  ball;  2.  the  sphere  and  the  cube;  3.  the  cnbe 
divided  into  eight  eqnal  parts ;  4.  the  cnbe  divided  into  eight 
rectangular  parallelopipeda,  in  tlie  form  of  bnilding-bricks, 
which  the  child  will  nae  as  material  for  little  conatnictionB ; 
ft.  the  cube  divided  in  each  of  its  dimensions,  that  is,  cut  Into 
twent^-eeven  equal  cubes ;  three  of  them  are  subdivided  into 
two  prisms,  and  three  others  into  four  prisms,  by  means  of 
an  oblique  section,  single  or  double.'  And  to  these  gifts 
Froebel  added  other  objects,  such  as  thia  strips  of  wood  and 
little  sticks  for  constructing  figures ;  and  bits  of  paper  tat 
braiding,  folding,  dotting,  etc. 

The  conception  of  Frcebel  does  not  rest)  as  one  might 
think,  on  the  adaptation  of  the  objects  which  he  chooses  in 
succession,  to  the  faculties  of  the  child.  It  is  not  this  at  all 
which  interests  him.  The  order  which  he  has  adopted  Is 
derived  from  another  principle.  According  to  him,  the  form 
of  bodies  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  universe.  There  is,  consequently,  a  methodical  grada- 
tion to  be  observed,  according  to  the  Intrinsio  character  of 
the  objects  themselves,  for  the  pnrp(»e  of  initiating  the  child 
Into  the  laws  of  the  divine  thoogbt  symbolized  in  the  sphere, 
in  the  cube,  in  the  cylinder,  etc.  Frcebel  was  greatiy  irritated 
ftt  those  of  his  scholars  who  misunderstood  the  philosophioal 
Vnport  of  his  "gifts,"  and  who  saw  in  them  only  plays. 
**  If  my  materisl  for  instmction  possesses  some  utili^,"  he 
•aid,  "  it  does  not  owe  it  to  its  exterior  appearance,  which 
has  nothing  striking  and  offers  no  novelty.     It  owes  it  slof 

1  The  disciples  of  Fnsbel  have  modified  In  different  mumen  hli  Ijihin 
li  gUts.  See,  (or  example,  the  Jardin  d'tT\fant*,  hj  0<ddammei,  FMmk 
tfWMlitlTn  by  Looli  Foornlat,  18TT. 
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pJiy  to  the  way  in  which  I  use  it,  that  is,  to  my  method 
and  to  the  philosophical  law  on  which  it  is  founded.  The 
fuatification  of  my  system  of  education  is  entirely  in  this  law; 
according  as  this  law  is  rejected  or  admitted,  the  system  falls 
or  continues  with  it.  All  the  rest  is  but  material  without  an j 
value  of  its  own." 

It  is  this  *'  material,"  however,  which  for  Frcsbel  had  no 
value,  that  his  admirers  have  above  all  preserved  of  his 
method,  without  longer  caring  for  the  allegorical  sense  which 
ha  attached  to  it. 

540.  Appeal  to  the  Imstencts  of  thb  Child.  —  That 
which  makes,  notwithstanding  so  much  that  is  whimMcal,  the 
lasting  merit  of  FrGebel's  work,  that  which  justifies  in  pari 
the  admiration  which  it  has  excited,  is  that  he  oiganized  the 
aoBe  d^asiUf  the  infant  school,  and  that  be  realized  for  it 
that  which  Pestalozzi  had  attempted  for  the  elementary 
school.  He  knew  how  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  instincts  of 
the  youngest  child,  to  combine  a  system  of  exercises  for  the 
training  of  the  hand,  for  the  education  of  the  senses,  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  movement  and  activity  which  develope 
itself  from  the  first  day  of  life,  and,  finally,  to  make  of  the 
child  a  creator,  a  little  artist  always  at  work. 

For  the  old  education,  which  he  calls  ''  a  hot-house  educm^ 
tion,**  and  in  which  the  instruction,  premature  through  Ian* 
guage,  smothers  in  their  germs  the  native  powers  of  the 
diild,  in  order  to  excite  his  memory  and  his  judgment  by 
artificial  means,  —  for  this  education  he  substitutes  a  free  and 
cheerfhl  education  which  cultivates  the  faculties  of  the  diild 
by  love,  and  which  makes  a  just  estimate  of  his  instinots. 
Books  are  suppressed,  and  lessons  also.  The  child  freely 
expands  in  play. 

541.  The  Importance  op  Plat.  —With  Frcebel,  play  be- 
came an  essential  element  of  education.    This  ingenious 
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leMher  knew  how  to  make  of  it  an  art,  an  instrument  for  ths 
development  of  the  Infant  facoltlM. 

"  The  plays  of  the  child,"  he  said,  "  are,  as  it  were,  the 
germ  of  the  7hole  life  wtiich  is  to  follow,  for  the  whole  roan 
develops  and  manifeBta  itaelf  in  it;  in  it  he  reveals  his 
noblest  aptitudes  and  the  deepest  elements  of  his  being. 
The  whole  Ufe  of  man  has  its  source  in  that  epoch  of  exis- 
tence, and  whether  that  life  is  serene  or  sad,  tranquil  or 
agitated,  ftnitltal  or  sterile,  whether  it  brings  peace  or  war, 
that  depends  on  the  care,  more  or  less  Jndicions,  given  to  the 
beginnings  of  existence." 

542.  PsiNCiPai.  Nbsds  of  the  Child.  —  Gr6ard,  in  a  re* 
markable  study  on  the  method  of  Froebel,  redaoes  ths  aspira- 
tions of  the  child  to  three  essential  instinotfl :  — 

1.  The  taste  for  observation :  — 

"  All  the  senses  of  the  child  are  on  the  alert ;  all  tlw  ob- 
^ts  which  his  sight  or  his  hand  encounters  attract  himr 
interest  him,  delight  him." 

2.  The  need  of  activity,  the  taste  for  oonatniction : — 

"  It  Is  not  enough  that  we  show  him  objects ;  it  Is  necea- 
sary  that  he  touch  them,  that  he  handle  them,  tbat  he  appro- 
priate them  to  himself.  ...  Be  takes  delight  in  constmot- 
Ing ;  he  is  naturally  geometrician  and  artist." 

3.  Finally,  the  sentiment  of  personality :  — 

"  He  wishes  to  have  his  own  place,  his  own  occupation, 
his  own  teacher." 

Now  Froabel's  metliod  has  precbely  for  Its  object  the 
satisfaction  of  tbese  different  instincto. 

"  To  place  the  chQd  before  a  common  table,"  says  Gr^ard, 
"  but  with  his  own  chair  and  a  [dace  that  belongs  to  him,  so 
that  he  feels  that  he  ia  the  owner  of  his  little  domidn ;  to 
excite  at  the  very  beginning  his  good  will  by  the  pron^se  of 
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sn  interesting  game;  to  develop  in  succession  under  Us 
very  eyes  the  marvels  of  the  five  gifts :  to  teach  him  in  the 
first  place,  from  concrete  objects  exposed  to  his  sight,  balls 
of  colored  worsted  and  geometrical  solids,  to  distinguish 
color,  form,  material,  the  different  parts  of  a  body,  so  as  to 
accustom  him  to  aee,  that  is,  to  seize  the  aspects,  the  figures, 
the  resemblances,  the  differences,  the  relations  of  things; 
then  to  place  the  objects  in  his  hands,  and  to  teach  him  to 
make  with  the  balls  of  colored  worsted  combinations  of  col- 
ors agreeable  to  the  eye,  to  arrange,  with  matches  united 
by  balls  of  cork,  squares,  angles,  triangles  of  all  sorts,  to 
set  up  little  cubes  in  the  form  of  crosses,  pjTamids,  etc. ;  — 
then,  either  by  means  of  strips  of  colored  paper  placed  in 
different  directions,  interlaced  into  one  another,  braided  as  a 
weaver  would  make  a  fabric,  or  with  the  cravon.to  drill  him 
in  reproducing,  in  creating,  designs  representing  all  the 
geometrical  forms,  so  that  to  the  habit  of  observation  is 
gradually  Joined  that  of  invention ;  finally,  while  his  hand 
is  busy  in  concert  with  his  intelligence,  and  while  his  need  of 
activity  is  satisfied,  to  take  advantage  of  this  awakened  and 
satisfied  attention  to  fix  in  his  mind  by  appropriate  questions 
some  notions  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  forms,  by  relating 
them  to  some  great  principle  of  general  order,  simple  and 
fruitful,  to  mingle  the  practical  lesson  with  moral  observa- 
tions, drawn  in  particular  from  the  incidents  of  the  school 
-—this,  in  its  natural  progress  and  its  normal  development, is 
the  method  of  Froebel." 

543.  Defects  in  Fr(ebbl's  Method.  —  There  is  ground 
for  thinking,  notwithstanding  all,  that  Frcebel's  method  is  a 
little  complicated,  a  little  artificial,  and  that  it  sometimes 
proceeds  in  opposition  to  the  natural  disposition  of  children. 
Their  soul,  he  said,  cannot  in  the  first  period  of  its  develop- 
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neiit,  recognize  itself,  apprehend  itself,  save  in  the  peroejK 
tion  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the  exterior  world,  presented  in 
a  concrete  manner.  Now  natore  of  herself  does  not  offer 
these  elementaiy  forms ;  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  ex- 
tract them  from  the  infinite  diversity  of  things.  And  FroB- 
bel  found  these  simple  forms  in  the  sphere,  the  cube,  and  the 
cylinder. 

But  these  forms,  we  reply,  are  but  abstractions ;  it  does 
not  suffice  to  say  that  the  cube  and  the  sphere  are  material 
and  palpable,  —  they  are  none  the  less  the  product  of  ab- 
stract thought  on  this  account ;  nature  does  not  present  these 
simple  geometrical  forms;  everything  in  them  is  complex. 
Now  the  nascent  thought  is  employed  at  first  on  real  things, 
on  the  living  and  irregular  forms  of  animals  and  vegetables ; 
then  in  this  case,  the  mind  proceeds  naturally  from  the  com- 
plex to  the  simple,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  It 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  Froebel  begins  with  the  abstract 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  concrete. 

In  the  school  of  Frcebel  other  defects  have  been  developed. 
An  abuse  has  been  made  of  the  exercises  in  imitation  and 
invention.  The  child  has  been  made  to  produce  marvels  of 
construction  which  take  too  much  of  his  time  and  demand  of 
him  too  much  effort.  It  has  been  forgotten  that  these  em- 
ployments should  be  preparatory  exerdses,  —  means,  and 
not  the  end  of  education. 

544.  Thb  Last  Establishments  ov  Fbcebkl. — Towards 
1840,  the  ideas  of  Frcebel  began  to  become  popular.  His 
methods  attracted  attention.  Then  he  wished  to  transform 
his  school  at  Blankenburg  into  a  model  establishment.  He 
addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Grerman  nation  in  favor  of  his 
work,  but  it  was  only  slightly  successful.  Obliged  in  1844 
to  dose  his  institute,  throu^  lack  of  resources,  he  then 
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travelled  through  Grermany  in  order  to  make  known  his 
methods.  He  did  not  derive  from  his  Journey  the  profit  that 
he  expected  from  it,  and,  discouraged,  he  returned  onoe 
more  to  Eeilhau,  where  he  opened  a  course  in  method,  or  a 
normal  course,  for  the  use  of  young  women  who  were  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  education  of  infants.  This  asao- 
ciation  with  women,  in  which  Frcebel  lived  till  his  death, 
exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  his 
system.  A  much  greater  share  of  attention  was  given  to  the 
practical  exercises,  and  the  mathematics  was  put  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  1850  he  obtained  through  the  intervention  of  the  Bar- 
oness von  Marenholtz,  one  of  bis  most  ardent  admirers,  the 
lease  of  the  Castle  of  Marienthal,  and  to  this  he  transferred 
his  establishment.  A  long  period  of  activity  seemed  open- 
.ing  before  him.  He  personally  directed  the  games  of  the 
children,  and  trained  the  teachers;  but  he  died  suddenly 
in  1852. 

545.  Frcebel  and  Diesterweo.  —  However,  before  his 
death,  Frcebel  was  able  to  witness  the  growing  success  of 
his  work.  Each  day  he  received  eminent  adhesions ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  Diesterweg.^  It  was  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz  that  Frcebel  and  Diesterweg, 
the  celebrated  director  of  the  normal  school  of  Berlin,  be- 
came acquainted.  Diesterweg  was  a  strong  and  practical 
spirit,  who  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  instruction 
in  Prussia.  At  first  he  had  a  contempt  for  Frcebel,  whom 
he  treated  as  a  charlatan ;  but  on  his  first  conversation  with 
him  he  changed  his  opinion.  He  was  taken  to  the  school- 
room in  which  Frcebel  was  teaching ;  but  wholly  intent  on 

1  See  on  Dlesterw^  the  article  by  P^baat,  in  the  IHcUofmaire  d$ 
Pidagogie. 
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Us  work,  FicBbel  did  not  observe  the  presence  of  the  visitor. 
Diesterweg  was  impressed  bj  seeing  this  old  man  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  his  little  pnpils,  and  his  prejadioes  disap« 
peared.  To  a  certain  extent  he  became  the  propagator  of 
FrcBbel's  ideas.  He  agreed  with  him  on  his  general  concep- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  of  the  province  of  woman 
as  the  earliest  educator. 

546.  Success  op  Frcebel's  Work.  — Frcebel  had  other  imi* 
tators.  Like  Pestalozzi,  he  inspired  a  large  number  of  minds 
by  his  writings,  and  through  the  zeal  of  Madame  von  Maren- 
holtz,  and  of  some  other  disciples,  his  practical  work  pros- 
pered. The  Kindergartens  have  been  multiplied  in  many 
places,  and  particularly  in  Austria. 

547.  The  P%be  Girabd  (1765-1850).  —  The  Pdre  Ghrard 
is  the  most  eminent  educator  of  modem  Switzerland.  Less 
celebrated  than  Pestalozzi  and  Frcebel,  he  yet  has  this  advan« 
tage  over  them,  of  having  been  better  prepared  for  his  pro* 
fession  as  an  educator.  After  having  finished  a  thorough 
and  complete  course  of  classical  study,  he  for  a  long  time 
taught  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  school.  He  acquired 
experience  and  wrote  his  treatises  only  in  an  advanced  age» 
at  a  time  when  he  was  in  complete  possession  of  his  ideas. 
He  was  in  fact  seventy-nine  years  old  when  he  published 
his  book  On  the  Systematic  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue* 
It  is  a  work  of  mature  thought,  and  sums  up  a  whole  lif e- 
time  of  labor.  Less  addicted  to  system  than  Frcebel  and 
Pestalozzi,  the  Pftre  Girard  still  carries  mere  system  too 
far,  and  makes  a  misuse  of  the  principle  which  consisted  in 
making  of  all  the  parts  of  instruction  the  elements  of  xaxxtsX 
education. 

548.  Life  ov  the  FiBE  GnuRD.  —  Gtrard  was  bom  in 
Fribnrg  in  1765.    His  pedagogic  instinct  manifested  itself 
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mlan  early  hour.  While  still  yery  young  he  aided  his  mothef 
In  instnicting  his  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters.  Like  FrcBbel 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  religions  questions.  One  day  a^ 
he  had  heard  his  preceptor  say  that  there  was  no  salvation 
outside  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  sought  his  mother  in  tears, 
and  asked  her  if  the  Protestant  tradesman  who  brought  her 
fruit  each  day  would  be  damned.  His  mother  reassured 
him,  and  he  always  remained  faithful  to  what  he  called  ^^  the 
theology  of  his  mother/*  —  a  tolerant  and  broad  theology 
which  bronght  on  him  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Gray 
Friars,  and  completed  his  novitiate  at  Lucerne.  He  then 
taught  in  several  convents,  in  particular  at  Wurtzburg,  where 
he  remained  four  years  (1785-1788).  He  returned  to  Fri- 
burg  in  1789,  and  for  ten  years  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  his  ecclesiastical  functions. 

But  his  vocation  as  an  educator  was  even  then  indicated 
by  some  things  that  he  had  written. 

In  1798,  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  Kant,  whose 
philosophical  doctrine  he  had  ardently  studied,  be  published 
a  Scheme  of  Education  for  aU  Helvetia^  addressed  to  the 
Swiss  minister  Stapfer,  who  was  also  the  patron  of  Pesta- 
lozzi. 

It  was  only  in  1804,  that  Girard  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  teaching,  the  very  year  in  which  Frcebel  began  his  work. 
He  was  appointed  to  direct  the  primary  school  at  Friburg, 
which  had  Just  been  entrusted  to  the  Gray  Friars.  Girard 
received  the  title  of  *'  prefect  of  studies,'*  and  for  nineteen 
years,  from  1805  to  1823,  he  exercised  his  fVinctions  as  a 
teacher  in  that  school.  Very  small  in  the  beginning,  the 
school  had  a  remarkable  growth.  There  was  added  to  it 
even  a  school  for  girls.  At  first  Girard  had  Gray  Friars  for 
colleagues ;  but  he  soon  replaced  them  with  lay  teachers, 
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wlio  obeyed  him  better  and  devoted  themselyes  more  entirely 
to  their  task.    The  teacher  of  drawing  was  a  Ftotestant. 

549.  SucoBSS  OF  THE  SoHOOL  AT  Fbiburg. — A  disoipls 
and  an  admirer  of  Girard,  the  pastor  Naville,  has  related  in 
his  work  on  PMic  Education^  the  brilliant  results  obtained 
by  Girard  in  his  school  at  Friburg. 

'^He  had  trained  a  body  of  youth  the  like  of  which 
perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  could  furnish.  It  was 
not  without  a  profound  emotion  that  the  friends  of  hn« 
manity  contemplated  a  spectacle  so  new  and  so  touching. 
That  ignorant  and  boorish  class,  full  of  prejudices,  which 
everywhere  abounds,  was  no  longer  met  with  at  Friburg.  •  .  • 
The  young  there  developed  graces  of  an  amiable  deportment 
which  were  never  marred  by  anything  disagreeable  in  tone^ 
speech,  or  manner.  If,  seeing  children  approaching  you 
covered  with  rags,  you  approached  them  thinking  that  you 
were  about  to  encounter  little  ruffians,  you  were  wholly  sur- 
prised to  have  them  reply  to  you  with  politeness,  with  Judg- 
ment, and  with  that  accent  which  bespeaks  genteel  manners 
and  a  careful  education.  .  •  •  You  will  find  the  explanation 
in  the  school,  when  you  observe  the  groups  where  these  same 
children  exercise  by  turns,  as  in  playing,  their  Judgment  and 
their  conscience.  Three  or  four  hours  a  day  employed  in 
this  work  gave  the  young  that  intelligence,  those  sentiments^ 
and  those  manners  which  delighted  you.*' 

550.  Ths  Last  Tears  op  the  PftsE  Girard.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  success  of  his  instruction,  the  P^re  Girard  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  charge  of  his  school  in  1828.  His 
loss  of  position  was  the  result  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Jes- 

iDe  ndueation  puhliqw.  Paris,  1888»  p.  168.  KaTiUe  (17S4-18M) 
ibnnded  in  1817,  at  Vernier,  near  Geneya,  an  inatltate  where  he  applied 
with  BnooeM  the  edocative  method  of  the  Fkn  Girard. 
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nits,  wboBe  oolite  had  been  re-established  in  1818.  He  left 
Friborg  amid  universal  regrets,  and  retired  to  Laceme,  where 
he  tanght  philosophy  till  1834.  At  that  date  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  and  lived  a  life  of  seclusion.  It  was  then 
that  he  wrote  his  pedagogical  works.  But  through  his  disci- 
ples, and  particularly  through  the  pastor  Naville,  the  methods 
of  the  P^re  Girard  were  known  before  he  had  published  any- 
thing. 

551.  Tkachino  op  the  Mothsb  Tongue. — Let  us  now 
examine  the  general  spirit  of  the  pedagogy  of  Girard.  It  is 
in  the  theoretical  work  which  he  published  in  1844,  and 
which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  the  same  year, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  principles  of  his  method.  It  con- 
sisted in  ^^  choosing  a  study  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
essential  part  of  the  instruction  common  to  all  the  classes  of 
society,  and  which  nevertheless  is  fit  for  calling  into  exercise 
aU  the  intellectual  powers."  This  study  was  the  mother 
tongue,  which  Girard  employed  for  the  moral  and  religious 
development  of  children. 

Yillemain,  in  his  report  on  the  books  of  Girard,  has  clear* 
ly  defined  the  purpose  of  the  common  school  as  conceived  by 
the  educator  of  Friburg :  — 

'^  Where  the  period  of  instruction  is  necessarily  short  and 
its  object  limited,  a  wise  choice  of  method  is  the  thing  of 
first  importance,  for  upon  this  choice  will  depend  the  educa- 
tion itself.  If  that  method  is  purely  technical,  if  its  exclu- 
sive object  is  reading,  writing,  and  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
computation,  the  child  of  the  common  people  will  be  poorly 
instructed  and  will  not  be  educated  at  all.  A  diflQcult  task 
burdens  his  memory  without  developing  his  soul.  A  new 
process  is  placed  at  his  disposal,  one  workshop  more  is  open 
to  him,  so  to  speak ;  but  the  trace  left  by  that  instruction 
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will  not  be  deep,  will  aometimes  even  be  lost  throngh  kck  of 
iq)plicstdoii  and  exercise,  and  will  not  lure  acted  on  tba 
moral  nature,  too  often  absorbed  eventoally  b;  a  monotonous 
devotion  to  duty  or  the  excessive  fktagae  of  bodil;  labor. 
The  only,  the  real  people's  school,  is  then  tliat  in  which  all 
the  elements  of  atady  serve  for  the  culture  of  the  sool,  and 
in  which  the  child  grows  better  by  the  things  which  he  learna 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  learns  them." 

552.  Amaltsis  or  this  Wobk. — The  book  of  Girard  ia 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  contuns  general  eemtid&ra- 
tioM  on  the  manner  in  which  the  mother  teaches  her  children 
to  speak,  upon  the  purpose  of  a  course  of  instruction  on  the 
mother  tongue,  and  on  the  elements  which  should  compose  it. 

The  second  part  is  entitled :  TKe  Systematic  Teaching  of 
ihe  Mother  Tongue  conaidered  solely  lu  the  B:^>reesion  of 
7%ntght.  It  is  languf^e  considered  in  itself;  but  Girard 
desires  that  the  word  Bhoald  always  be  united  to  the  thooght. 
It  is  not  neceesaiy  that  the  teaching  of  grammar  should  be 
reduced  to  verbal  iDstruction ;  it  shonld  also  serve  to  develop 
the  thought  of  pupils. 

In  the  third  part,  the  Systematic  Teackirtg  of  the  Mother 
7\y7igue  amaidertd  as  the  Means  of  Intellectual  Culture,  Girard 
considers  everything  which  can  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  faculties. 

In  (he  fourth  part,  the  Systematic  Teaching  of  Language 
employed  for  the  CvUure  of  the  Heart,  Girard  shows  how  the 
teaching  of  langu^  may  assbt  in  moral  education. 

A  fifth  part,  Use  of  the  Course  in  the  Mother  Tongue,  is, 
80  to  apeak,  the  material  part  of  the  book,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  outline  of  the  great  practical  work  of  Girard,  the  Edu- 
cative'  Course  in  the  Mother  Tongue. 

>  I  am  iwara  tbst  this  term  li  not  toaai  In  the  latwt  Webster,  bnt  I  let 
no  otbei  way  of  ezprewlng  the  force  of  tbe  word  idiieaHf,  vhlob  Hen*  to 
■IgnUj  Uw  diadpUmrr,  or  nttwr  Uie  cnlton,  vahw  of  a  etDdr.    (F.) 
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553.  The  Grammassax^  ihb  Looiciak,  the  Eduoator 
-—In  other  terms,  Girard  places  himself  in  succession  at 
four  different  points  of  view  in  the  teaching  of  language :  — 

'^  Foot  persons,^  he  says,  ^^  ought  to  concur  in  constmot- 
Ing  the  course  in  the  mother  tongue :  the  grammarian,  the 
logician,  the  educator,  and,  finally,  the  man  of  letters.** 

The  task  of  the  grammarian  is  to  furnish  the  material  of 
the  language  and  its  proper  forms. 

The  logician  will  teach  us  what  must  be  done  in  order  to 
cnltiyate  the  intelligence  of  the  young. 

The  educator  will  ever  be  inspired  by  this  grand  truth: 
^'  Man  acts  as  he  loves,  and  he  loves  as  he  thinks."  He  will 
try  to  grave  in  the  souls  of  children  all  the  beautiful  and 
grand  truths  which  can  awaken  and  nourish  pure  and  noble 
affections. 

Finally,  the  man  of  letters  has  also  his  part  in  the  coarse 
In  language,  in  the  sense  that  pupils,  besides  being  required 
from  the  beginning  of  their  studies  to  invent  propositions 
and  sentences,  will  have  a  little  later  to  compose  narratives, 
letters,  dialogues,  etc. 

554.  The  Grammar  of  Ideas. — Elementary  instmction 
should  have  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  the  mind 
and  the  Judgment.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  cultivating 
the  memory  alone  and  of  causing  words  to  be  learned.  The 
P^re  Girard  would  have  grammar  made  an  exercise  in 
thinking. 

''The  grammars  in  use,"  he  says,  ''are  intended  simply 
to  teach  correctness  in  speaking  and  writing.  By  their  aid 
we  are  able  finally  to  avoid  a  certain  number  of  faults  in 
style  and  orthography.  .  .  .  This  instruction  becomes  a 
pure  affair  of  memory,  and  the  child  becomes  accustomed 
to  pronoonce  sounds  to  which  he  attaches  no  meaning.    The 
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chDd  needs  «  grammar  of  iA^ix,  ,  ,  ,     Oar  gramman  of 
wordt  are  the  plague  of  edncation." 

Id  other  terms,  grunniar  Bhotild  be  made  above  all  elae  an 
exercise  in  thinking,  and,  as  it  were, "  the  logic  of  childhood.'* 

656.  DiaosBsT  TTn  or  Rhias.  —  The  Pfire  Girard  doea 
not  proBcribe  roles.  The  teadUng  of  language  cannot  do 
witboat  tbem;  "but  there  is,"  he  says,  "a  proper  manner 
of  presenting  them  to  children,  and  a  jost  medium  to  hold." 

Id  the  teaching  of  granmur  we  must  follow  the  oonraa 
which  the  grammarians  themselves  have  followed  in  tmler  to 
construct  their  science:  "The  rules  were  established  on 
facts.  It  is  then  to  facts  that  they  must  be  referred  in 
instruction,  in  order  that  bj  this  means  children  ma;  be 
taught  to  do  intelligently  what  they  have  hitherto  done 
through  blind  Imitation.  .  .  .  Few  rules,  many  exercises. 
Rules  are  always  abstract,  dry,  and  for  this  very  reason 
poorly  adapted  to  please  children,  even  when  they  can  com- 
prehend them.  We  ou^t,  then,  in  general,  to  make  a  very 
sparing  use  of  them." 

So  the  F6re  Girard  particularly  reoommends  practical 
exeroiaes,  oral  instruction,  the  continual  use  of  the  black- 
board, the  active  and  animated  co-operation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  rapid  interrogation,  the  Sooratio  method, 
the  abuse  of  which,  however,  he  criticises.* 

656.  Moral  AnrrHiizTio.' — The  I%re  Girard,  like  almost 
all  the  men  who  have  conceived  an  ori^nal  idea,  has  faUeu 

1  8m  Chap.  in.  of  Book  m.  jmrugitptt  lat   JutI  meiUvm  bttteatn  (wo 

*  Here  ban  example  from  Ptreainrd'iulthmetlo;— 
"  A  tBther  h»A  the  hkbft  o[  golog  erBry  STenlag  to  the  dism-lbop,  and 
•ftan  left  his  funily  Mt  home  without  bread.    During  the  fire  ;ean  that 
ha  led  thla  life,  he  apent,  tbe  Ont  year,  10T  fnaa,  the  lecoii^.  9N  fnacK 
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Into  the  love  of  systenutiziiig.  He  believed  that  not  onl; 
language,  bat  all  the  brancheB  of  stndy  might  contribate  to 
moral  education. 

"He  coQceived,"  says  Kaville,  "that  by  meana  of  a 
selection  of  problems  adapted  to  the  development  of  the 
social  affections  in  Qie  family,  the  commnne,  and  the  State, 
one  might  give  to  arithmetic  sncb  a  wholesome  direction  that 
it  night  be  made  to  contribute,  not  only  to  making  the  child 
prudent  and  economical,  but  even  more  to  extend  his  views 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  seUshnesa,  and  to  cultivate  tu 
him  beneficent  dispositions."* 

t>57.  M<mAL  GxooRAPHT. — It  Is  in  the  same  spirit  that 
he  clwmed  to  find  in  the  study  of  geography  a  meana  of 
oontribating  to  the  development  of  the  moral  nature. 

"According  to  my  honest  conviction,  every  elementary 
work  for  chUdren  ought  to  be  a  means  of  education.  If  it 
is  limited  to  giving  knowledge,  if  it  is  limited  to  developing 
the  faculties  of  the  pupil,  I  can  approve  the  order  and  the 
life  which  the  author  has  known  how  to  put  into  his  work ; 
but  I  am  not  Batiefled  with  it.  I  am  even  offended  to  find 
only  a  teacher  of  languf^e,  of  natural  history,  of  get^raphy, 
etc. ,  when  I  expected  something  mnch  greater, — an  instructor 
of  the  young,  trying  the  mind  In  order  to  train  the  bearL 
.  .  .  Geography  lends  itself  as  marvellously  to  tikis  eablime 
purpose,  althongh  in  a  sphere  a  littie  narrower.'" 

668.  Edcoativb  Codbss  in  the  Mother  ToNacK. — 
GIrard  is  not  content  to  stete  his  doctrine  in  his  book  On  the 

the  t2ilid,  212  fnuica,  ADd  Uw  toonb,  129  fianea.  How  Qumy  (nnca  wmild 
UiiiimfoitiinatatathBTluTeBBTedUhehadnottwdalaBUtMdiliikT'*  (P.) 

1  NavUle,  De  l'6du<Mlon  mtbUgut,  p.  Ul. 

■  A^fcdtfon  du  plan  its  FrOowg  m  AtltM,  10.1. 
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Systematic  TVocAtnjr  of  the  Mother  Tbngue  ;  bat  in  the  four 
volomes  of  his  Educative  Coune  (1644-1846)  he  has  applied 
his  method.  Fall  of  new  and  radical  riewa,  original  in  the 
arrangemeat  of  material  aa  in  its  sjatem  of  exposition, 
revolationaiy  even  in  its  grammatical  tenniaologj,  this  book 
is  a  mine  from  which  we  ma;  borrow  without  stint,  only 
we  shall  not  advise  wholesale  adoption ;  there  is  matter  to 
take  and  to  leave.* 

559.  Amaltsis  of  this  Wobx. — The  titie  indicates  the 
general  character  of  the  woric.  In  his  Coun  idwsatif,  Girard 
does  not  separate  edocation  from  inetrnction.  The  purpose 
is  to  develop  the  moral  and  religions  sentiments  of  the  child, 
no  less  than  to  teach  him  his  native  language. 

The  first  lessons  in  grammar  ongbt  to  be  lessons  in  things. 
The  child  is  made  to  name  the  objects  which  he  knows,  —  per- 
sons, animals,  things,  —  and  through  these  he  is  made  to  ac- 
quire notions  of  nouns,  common  and  proper,  of  gender  and 
number.  He  is  then  induced  to  find  for  himself  the  physical, 
intellectaal,  and  moral  qualities  of  objects,  and  b;  this  means 
is  made  familiar  with  qoalifying  adjectives.  Care  is  takeu, 
moreover,  while  cauBing  each  quali^  to  be  named,  as  farther 
on  while  causing  each  judgment  to  be  expressed,  to  ssk  the 
child,  "Is  this  right?    Is  this  wrong?" 

The  agreement  of  adjective  with  noon  Is  learned  by  prac- 
tice. The  child  is  drilled  in  applying  adjectives  to  the  noons 
which  he  has  found,  and  vice  versa. 

Once  in  possession  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  propo* 
sition,  the  child  begins  the  study  of  the  proposition  itsdf, 
and  finally  the  stndy  of  the  verb.  Girard  makes  it  a  princi- 
ple always  to  have  the  conjugations  made  by  means  of  propo- 
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•ItionB.  At  first,  however,  be  employs  in  simple  propositionfl 
only  the  indicative,  the  infinitive,  the  imperative,  and  the 
participle ;  he  postpones  till  later  the  study  of  the  conditional 
and  the  snbjonctive.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  addition,  that  he 
brings  forward  simoltaneonsly  the  simple  tenses  of  all  the 
conjugations. 

The  order  followed  by  Girard  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  grammars.    This  is  how  he  explains  it : — 

'^  In  their  first  part,  the  grammars  set  out  in  a  row  the  nine 
sorts  of  words,  and  thus  give  in  rapid  succession  their  defini* 
tions,  distinctions,  and  variable  forms,  which  introduces  a 
legion  of  terms  wholly  unknown  to  the  child.  The  second 
part  of  these  grammars  takes  up  these  words  again  in  the 
same  order,  so  as,  in  an  uninteresting  way,  to  regulate 
their  use  in  construction, —  a  tedious  and  arid  system,  which 
affords  the  child  no  interest." 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  his  own  work,  he  writes :  — 

it  My  work  differs  essentially  finom  the  grammars  which 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  When  we  write  on  lan- 
guage for  adults,  we  may  adhere  to  definitions,  distinctions, 
rules,  and  exceptions,  and  formulate  statements  regarding 
their  proper  use ;  but  he  who  writes  for  children  ought  to 
have  the  education  of  the  mind  and  heart  in  view,  and  regu- 
late on  that  basis  the  course  and  form  of  instruction.  The 
course  ought  to  be  rigorously  progressive,  and  the  pupils 
ought,  from  beginning  to  end,  to  assist  themselves  in  con* 
•tructing  a  grammar  of  their  own.** 

^^  So,  instead  of  making  generalizations  on  the  noun, 
adjective,  verb,  etc.,  and  of  connecting  with  these  parts  of 
speech  all  that  relates  to  them,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to 
the  substance  of  language,  passing  step  by  step  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  and  teaching  children  to  think,  in 
order  to  teach  them  to  comprehend  and  to  speak  the  language 
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of  mui.  The  little  details  cannot  appear  till  later,  and  aa 
OCcaeioD  requires.  From  Qiia  there  necessarily  resnlts  a 
displacemeat  of  grammatical  material  which  has  been  indos- 
trioualy  collected  and  arranged.  Hence,  also,  a  great  parsi- 
mony in  deflnitiona  and  abstract  distinctdoDS  which  repel 
cbildreo." 

fi60.  Eddcatiomai.  Imflcexcs  or  thb  F&hb  Gkard.^ 
The  influence  of  the  Pbre  Girard  was  not  extended  simply  to 
Switzerland.  It  haa  radiated  abroad.  His  ideas  have  been 
disaeminated  in  Italy,  propagated  by  the  Abb^  I^ambmscbini 
and  by  Enrico  Mayer.  A  Journal  even  has  been  founded  to 
serve  as  the  organ  of  the  "  Girardists "  of  tlie  Peninsula. 
In  France,  Michel,  in  the  Joumai  d»  ridiicatim  pratigns, 
and  Bapet  In  different  worka,*  have  commended  to  public 
attention  the  methods  of  the  Swiss  educator.  Finally,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  tiie  principles  very  recently  set  forth 
by  the  CoTtseQ  awpirieure  de  Finttrwition  ptMigue  (1680), 
on  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
lyc^es,  are  in  great  part  the  echo  of  the  pedag(^oal  doctrine 
ofthePdre  Girard. 

[561.  AMALTnCAi.SciauKT.^1.  In  this  study  we  have  the 
third  exposition,  in  historical  order,  —  BousBean,  Festalozzi, 
Fnebel,  —  of  the  doctrine  of  nature  as  applied  to  eduoatioo. 
This  doctrine  may  be  summarized  aa  follows :  — 

Tbe  existing  order  of  things  ia  conceived  as  an  animated 
organiam,  and  is  personified  under  the  term  Nature.  All 
living  things,  such  as  plants,  animala,  and  men,  are  products 
of  the  creative  power  that  ia  immanent  in  nature,  and  each 
Is  predetermined  to  an  upward  development  in  the  line  of 

re  liyilitait  la  tb#  pahUcitloa  ol  tbe 
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growth.  This  growth  is  an  unfolding  from  within  outward^ 
and  each  individual  thing,  as  a  child,  has  reached  the 
term  of  its  development  when  it  has  grown  into  the  type  of 
its  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  human  species,  this  growth  is 
best  when  it  is  natural^  and  it  is  natural  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  takes  place  without  the  deliberate  intervention  of 
art.  This  process  of  development  is  Nature's  work,  and  its 
synonym  is  education.  Education  is  best  when  it  is  most 
ncUurcUy  that  is,  when  it  suffers  least  from  human  interfer- 
ence. The  question  of  the  relative  parts  to  be  played  by 
Nature  and  by  Art  in  education  has  given  rise  to  two  schools 
of  educators. 

2.  In  Froebel's  application  of  this  doctrine,  the  original 
conception  is  obscured  by  three  circumstances :  1.  his  deism; 
2.  his  mysticism  or  symbolism ;  3.  his  dependence  on  artifi- 
cial agents,  his  '^  gifts,*'  and  his  belief  in  the  potency  of 
abstractions. 

8.  The  Kindergarten  has  introduced  many  ameliorations 
into  primary  instruction,  and  its  tendency  is  to  make  child- 
life  happy  through  self-activity.  Its  shortcomings  are  that 
it  undervalues  the  acquisition  of  second-hand  knowledge, 
obscures  the  distinction  between  work  and  play,  and  indis- 
poses, and  perhaps  unfits,  the  pupil  to  contend  with  real 
difficulties.  1 

4.  The  effect  of  this  new  movement  in  primary  instruction 
upon  educational  science  has  been  wholesome.  It  has  induced 
a  closer  study  of  child  nature,  has  enlisted  the  sympathies 


1 ''  Man  owes  hia  growth,  hia  energy,  chiefly  to  that  striving  of  the  wiU, 
that  conflict  with  difBcalty,  which  we  caU  effort.  Easy,  pleasant  work 
does  not  make  robust  minds,  does  not  give  men  a  consdonsnees  of  their 
powers,  does  not  train  them  to  endurance,  to  perseyerance,  to  steady  force 
•f  will,  that  force  without  which  aU  other  aoqulaitlons  avail  nothing." 
Dr.Ghaanlng. 
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•nd  affeotioDB  in  support  of  elementary  instruction,  and  has 
profoundly  modified  the  conception  of  the  primary  school. 

5.  Whether  the  Kindergarten  is  to  be  maintained  apart, 
as  an  institution  sui  gensria^  or  whether  it  is  to  lose  its  iden- 
tity by  the  absorption  of  its  spirit  into  the  primary  school,  is 
a  question  for  the  ftiture.  Probably  the  latter  result  will 
follow. 

6.  The  misuse  of  a  good  thought  is  seen  in  the  attempt  of 
the  F&re  Oirard  to  give  a  distinct  moral  value  to  every  school 
exercise.  It  is  the  verdict  of  experience  that  the  moral 
value  of  science  is  greatest  when  it  is  taught  simply  as  science, 
and  that  the  direct  teaching  of  ethics  should  be  conducted 
on  an  independent  basis.] 
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562.  Women  as  Educators.  —  One  of  the  charactenstio 
features  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  nineteenth  centary  is  the 
constant  progress  m  the  education  of  women.  Woman  will 
be  better  instructed,  and  at  the  same  time  she  will  play  a 
more  important  part  in  instruction.  Primary  schools  for  girls 
did  not  exist,  so  to  speak,  in  France,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century.  Fourcroy,  who  reported  the  bill  of  May  1, 
1802,  declared  that  '^the  law  makes  no  mention  of  girls." 
Bnt  through  the  efforts  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  and  stQI 
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more  of  the  liberal  laws  of  the  second  and  of  the  tUrd  Bepab- 
liC)  the  primary  instruction  of  girls  will  become  more  and 
more  general.  Secondary  public  instruction  will  be  created 
for  women  by  the  law  of  December  20, 1880,  and  the  equality 
of  the  two  sexes,  in  respect  of  education,  will  tend  more  and 
more  to  become  a  reality,  through  the  influence  of  govern- 
mental action  as  well  as  that  of  private  initiative. 

But  not  less  remarkable  is  the  important  part  which  women» 
by  their  abstract  reflections  or  by  their  practical  efforts,  have 
taken  in  the  progress  of  pedagogy.  In  the  history  of  educa* 
tion,  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  noted  for  the  great  nnm« 
ber  of  its  women  who  were  educators,  some  who  were  real 
philosophers  and  distinguished  writers,  and  others,  sealouf 
and  enthusiastio  teaohers. 

563.  Madame  de  Genus  (1746-1880).— While  she  does 
not  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century  by  her  pedagogical 
writings,  Madame  de  Grenlls  has  certain  rights  to  a  foremost 
place  in  the  list  of  the  educational  women  of  our  time.  She 
had  in  the  highest  degree  the  pedagogic  vocation ;  only,  that 
vocation  became  a  mania  and  was  squandered  on  everything. 
Madame  de  Grenlis  wished  to  know  everything  in  order  that 
she  might  teach  everything.  **  She  was  more  than  a  woman 
author,'*  says  Sainte-Beuve,  wittily;  ^^she  was  a  woman 
teacher;  she  was  bom  with  the  sign  on  her  forehead.** 

Young  girls  of  their  own  aooord  play  mamma  with  their 
dolls.  From  the  age  of  seven,  Madame  de  Genlis  played 
teacher. 

^^  I  had  a  taste  for  teaching  children,  and  I  became  school- 
mistress  in  a  curious  way.  .  .  .  Little  boys  from  Hie  village 
came  under  the  window  of  my  parents'  country-seat  to  play* 
I  amused  myself  in  watching  Hiem,  and  I  soon  took  it  into 
my  head  to  give  them  lessons.** 
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Twenty  years  later,  the  village  teacher  became  the  gov- 
emess  of  the  daughters  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  and  the 
governor  of  the  sons  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres  (Philippe* 

564.  Pedagogical  Works.  —  The  principal  work  of 
Madame  de  Genlis,  Letters  on  Education  (1782),  treats  of 
the  education  of  princes  and  also  of  ^*  that  of  young  persons 
and  of  men."  In  giving  it  that  other  title,  Ad^  and  Tk4o» 
dore^  the  author  indicated  her  intention  of  rivaling  Rousseau, 
and  of  educating  a  man  and  a  woman  more  perfect  than 
&nile  and  Sophie. 

Although  she  had  a  profoundly  aristocratic  nature,  Madame 
de  Genlis,  after  the  revolution  of  1789,  seemed  for  an  instant 
to  follow  the  liberal  current  which  was  sweeping  minds  along. 
It  was  then  that  she  published  the  Counsels  on  the  Education 
of  the  Dauphiny  and  some  parts  of  her  educational  journal, 
entitled  Lessons  of  a  Governess.  She  never  ceased  to  preach 
love  of  the  people  to  sovereigns,  and  in  Justice  this  must  be 
said  to  her  credit,  tliat  she  did  not  write  merely  for  courtly 
people.  She  protests,  and  with  spirit,  ^^  that  she  is  the  first 
author  who  has  concerned  herself  with  the  education  of  the 
people.  This  glory,''  she  adds,  ^^  is  dear  to  my  heart."  In 
support  of  these  assertions,  Madame  de  Genlis  cites  the 
fourth  volume  of  her  TTMire  d'Sducation^  which  is,  she  saj^s, 
^^  solely  intended  for  the  children  of  tradesmen  and  artisans ; 
domestics  and  peasants  will  there  see  a  detailed  account  of 
their  obligations  and  their  duties.** 

565.  Enctolopjbdio  Education. — It  has  been  said  with 
reason  that  Madame  de  Genlis  was  the  personification  of 
encyclopaedic  instruction.' 

1  Gr^ud,  Mimoire  $ur  Venseignement  seoondaire  de9jUle$t  p.  78. 
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**  Her  programme  of  instraction  had  no  limitB.  She  favon 
Latin,  withont,  however,  thioking  the  knowledge  of  it  iadis* 
pensable.  She  gives  a  large  place  to  the  living  Ungnagee. 
At  Saint  Len,  her  pupils  garden  in  German,  dine  in  EDglieb, 
and  aup  In  Italian.  At  the  same  time  she  invents  gymnastic 
apparatas,  —  pnllejB,  ba^ets,  wooden  beds,  lead  shoes. 
Nothing  takes  her  at  unawares,  her  over-facile  pen  stops  at 
nothing;  she  is  nniversal.  A  plan  for  a  rural  school  for 
children  in  the  country  is  wanted,  and  she  thmishes  it." 

566.  lurATiox  or  Roumxau.  —  Madame  de  Genlis  never 
ceased  to  criticise  Rousseau,  and  yet,  in  her  educational 
romances,  the  inspiration  of  Bousseau  la  everywhere  present. 
How  can  we  fail  to  recognize  a  pupil  of  Bousseau  in  the 
father  of  AdMe  and  Theodore,  who  leaves  Paris  iu  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  education  of  his  children,  to 
make  himself  "  their  governor  and  their  friend,  and  finally, 
to  screen  the  infancy  of  bis  son  and  daughter  from  the  exam' 
pies  of  vice  "  7  And  the  methods  manufactured  by  Boassean, 
the  unforeseen  lessons,  the  indirect  means  employed  to  in- 
struct witliont  having  the  appearance  of  doing  so,  —  Madame 
de  Genlis  desires  no  otbere.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
the  description  of  the  country-seat  of  the  Boron  d'Almane, 
the  father  of  Ad%le  and  Theodore.  It  is  no  longer  a  country- 
seat  ;  it  is  a  school-honse.  The  walls  are  no  longer  walls ; 
they  are  cfaarts  of  history  and  maps  of  geography. 

"  When  we  would  have  our  children  study  histoiy  accord- 
ing to  a  chronological  order,  we  start  from  my  bed-chamber, 
which  represents  sacred  history;  from  there  we  enter  my 
gallery,  where  we  find  ancient  history  i  we  reach  the  parlor, 
which  contcuns  Roman  history,  and  we  end  with  the  gallery 
of  Monsieur  d'Almane  (itis  the  Baroness  who  speaks),  where 
is  found  the  falBtray  of  France.* 
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In  her  pedagogic  fairyland,  Madame  de  Genlis  does  not 
wish  the  child  to  meet  a  single  object  which  may  not  be 
transformed  into  an  instrument  of  instruction.  Ad^le  and 
Theodore  cannot  take  a  hand-screen  without  finding  a  geog- 
raphy lesson  represented  on  it,  and  drawn  out  at  full  lengtii. 
Here  are  pictures  worked  in  tapestry;  they  are  historical 
Bcen^ ;  on  the  back  of  them  care  has  been  taken  to  write 
an  explanation  of  what  they  represent.  At  least,  those  ftve 
or  six  movable  partitions  which  are  displayed  in  the  apart- 
ment on  cold  days  have  no  instructive  purposes  ?  You  are 
mistaken.  There  is  painted  and  written  on  them  the  history 
of  England,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  that  of  the  Moors 
and  the  Turks.  Even  in  the  dining-room,  mythology  encnm* 
bers  the  panels  of  the  room,  and  '^  it  usually  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  during  the  dinner."  In  that  castle, 
bewitched,  so  to  speak,  by  the  elf  of  history,  there  is  not  a 
glance  that  is  lost,  not  a  minute  without  its  lesson,  not  a 
comer  where  one  may  waste  his  time  in  dreaming.  History 
pursues  you  like  a  ghost,  like  a  nightmare,  along  the  corri- 
dors, on  the  stairs,  even  on  the  carpet  on  which  you  tread, 
and  on  the  chairs  upon  which  you  sit.  The  true  way  to 
disgust  a  child  forever  with  historical  studies  is  to  condemn 
him  to  live  for  eight  days  in  this  house-school  of  Madame  de 
G^nlis. 

567.  Miss  Edgeworth  (1767-1849).— It  is  with  the 
Scotch  philosophy  and  the  psychological  theories  of  Reid  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  that  were  inspired  in  different  degrees  two 
distinguished  women,  who  honored  English  pedagogy  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century, — Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Ham- 
ilton. 

In  her  book  on  Practical  Education^  published  in  1798,' 

■  ■  -  I  I  a 

1  French  tnmslation  l»y  Plotet,  ISOl. 
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MiBS  Edgeworth  does  not  lose  hsraeU  In  theoietioal  ^Mer(*> 
tioDs.  Her  book  is  a  collection  of  facts,  olwervatitHU,  and 
precepts.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  toys,  and  the  aathor 
justifies  this  begioiung  b;  saying  that  in  education  Uiere  is 
nothing  trivial  and  mionte.  It  is  first  by  conversations,  and 
then  by  the  use  of  the  inventive,  analytical,  and  Intuitive 
method,  that  Miss  Edgenorth  proposes  to  train  her  papils ; 
and  her  reflections  on  intellectual  edacation  deserve  to  be 
ooDsidered.  In  moral  edacation  she  agrees  with  Looke,  and 
seems  to  place  great  reliance  on  the  sentiment  of  honor,  and 
on  the  love  of  reputation.  In  every  case  she  absolote^ 
ignores  the  religious  feeling.  The  characteristic  of  her  By»- 
tem  is  that  it  makes  "  a  total  abstraction  of  religions  ideas." 

£68.  Miss  HAifiLTON  (1758-1816).  — Miss  Hamilton  is 
at  once  more  philosophical  and  more  Christian  than  Misa 
Edgeworth.  It  is  from  the  psychologist  Hartley  that  she 
borrows  her  essential  principle,  which  consists  in  making  of 
the  association  of  ideas  the  basis  of  edacation.  Hartley  saw 
in  this  the  sovereign  law  of  intellectual  development.  Bat, 
on  the  other  band,  she  declares  "  that  she  follows  no  other 
guide  than  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel." 

The  principal  work  of  Miss  Hamilton,  her  Letters  on  the 
Elementary  Principles  of  Education  (1801),'  has  a  more 
theoretical  character  than  the  book  of  Mies  Edgeworth. 
With  her  It  is  above  all  else  a  question  of  principles,  which, 
she  says,  are  more  necessary  than  rules.  We  find  but  few 
reflections  on  teaching  proper.  She  borrows  the  very  words 
of  Dugald  Stewart  to  define  the  object  of  edncation :  — 

"  The  most  essential  objects  of  education  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Jh-it,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  oar  nature, 
both  speculative  and  active,  In  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 

1  Fnncfa  tranalallon  hf  CUtou,  a  voU^  Fatli,  IBOL 
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them  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  they  are  sti8cepti« 
ble;  and  secondly y  by  watching  over  the  impressions  and 
associations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure 
it  against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors;  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  engage  its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of 
truth." » 

To  cultivate  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  Miss 
Hamilton  places  her  chief  dependence,  as  we  have  said,  ob 
the  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas.  We  must  break  np, 
or,  rather,  prevent  fh>m  being  formed,  all  false  associations, 
that  is,  all  inaccurate  Judgments.  Order  once  re-established 
among  ideas,  the  will  will  be  upright,  and  the  conduct  well 
regulated.  In  other  terms,  this  was  to  subordinate,  perhaps 
too  completely,  the  development  of  the  moral  faculties  to  the 
culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

^'  It  is  evident,"  says  Miss  Hamilton,  '^  that  all  our  desires 
are  in  accord  with  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  all  our  aversions 
with  ideas  of  pain.'' 

The  educator  will  then  try  to  associate  the  idea  of  pleasure 
with  what  is  good  and  useful  for  the  child  and  for  the  man. 

Let  us  also  note,  in  passing,  the  solicitude  of  Miss  Hamil* 
ton  for  the  education  of  the  people :  — 

*(  From  most  of  the  writers  on  education  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  only  to  people  of  rank  and  fortune  that  education 
is  a  matter  of  any  importance.  .  .  .  My  plan  has  for  its 
object  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  that  are  common  to  the 
whole  human  race."  ' 

On  this  point  her  thought  was  the  same  as  that  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  whose  father,  in  1799,  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
had  caused  the  adoption  of  the  first  law  on  primary  instmo- 
tion. 

1  Stewart,  ElemenU,  p.  11. 
s  LetUr»,  Vol.  L  p.  IL 
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569.  Kadahx  Camfam  (1752-1622). — Twentjr-five  yean* 
ezperieoce,  eitber  ftt  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  or  in  the  acbotA 
at  Sunt.GeriiuuD,  which  she  foanded  nnder  tbe  BevolatioD, 
or  flnftUy  in  the  institatioi)  at  £coaen,  the  direction  of  wtiich 
was  entniBted  to  her  by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1807,  —  snch  are  the 
clainu  which  at  once  BBsnre  to  Hadame  Campan  some  author- 
i^  on  pedagogical  questions.'  Let  ns  add  that  good  sense, 
a  methodical  and  prudent  mind,  —  in  a  word,  qualities  which 
were  reasonable  rather  than  brilliant,  —  directed  ttiat  long 
personal  experience. 

"  First  I  saw,"  she  said,  "  then  I  reflected,  and  finally  I 
wrote." 

670.  'EcLoar  om  Hou  EoccaTioir. — From  a  teacher, 
from  the  directress  of  a  school,  we  wonld  expect  prejndicea 
in  favor  of  public  education  in  boarding-schools.  That  which 
secures  our  ready  confidence,  is  that  Hadame  Campan,  on 
the  contrary,  appreciates  better  than  any  one  else  the  advan- 
tages of  maternal  education ;  — ■ 

"  To  create  mothers,"  she  said,  "  this  Is  the  whole  educ»- 
tlon  of  women."  Nothing  seems  to  her  superior  to  a  mother 
governess  *'  who  does  not  keep  late  hours,  who  rises  betimes," 
who,  finaUy,  devotes  herself  resolutely  to  the  important  duty 
with  which  she  is  chained. 

' '  There  is  no  boarding-school ,  however  well  it  may  be  con- 
ducted, there  is  no  convent,  however  pious  its  government 
may  be,  which  can  give  an  education  comparable  to  that 
which  a  young  girl  receives  from  a  mo&er  who  is  edu- 
cated, and  who  finds  her  sweetest  occnpation  and  her  tme 
glory  in  the  education  of  her  daughter." 

Madame  Campan,  moreover,  reminds  mothers  who  would 

1  Sea  the  two  volomw  pablUbed  to  IB24  bj  Bairlira,  on  ttu  SdueaUon, 
far  tfudame  ConpOTi,  toUowBd  by  the  OonttU*  anJtm»tJIB*t. 
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be  the  teachers  of  their  own  daughters,  of  all  the  obligations 
which  are  involved  in  such  a  charge.  Too  often  the  mother 
who  jealoaslj  keeps  her  daughter  near  her,  is  not  capable  of 
educating  her.  In  this  case  there  is  only  the  appearance  of 
home  education,  and  as  Madame  Campan  wittily  says,  ^'  this 
IS  no  longer  mcUemal  edtuxUion;  it  is  but  education  €U 
lume." 

571.  Fboorbss  in  Instruction.  —  F^nelon  was  Madame 
Campan's  favorite  author.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
some  resemblance  between  the  rules  of  the  school  at  £oouen 
and  those  of  Saint  Cyr.  The  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury lives  again  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  nine* 
teenth,  and  Madame  Campan  continues  the  work  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon* 

However,  there  is  progress  in  more  than  one  respect,  and 
the  instruction  is  more  solid  and  more  complete. 

^^  The  purpose  of  education,"  wrote  Madame  Campan  to 
the  £mperor,  ^'  ought  to  be  directed :  1.  towards  the  domes- 
tic virtues ;  2.  towards  instruction,  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  knowledge  of  language,  computation,  history, 
writing,  and  geography,  that  all  pupils  shall  be  assured  of 
the  happiness  of  being  able  to  instruct  their  own  daughters." 

Madame  Campan  desired,  moreover,  to  extend  her  work. 
She  demanded  of  the  Emperor  the  creation  of  several  public 
establishments  ^'  for  educating  the  daughters  of  certain  classes 
of  the  servants  of  the  State."  She  desired  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  under  its  supervision  private  institutions, 
and  contemplated  for  women  as  for  men  a  sort  of  university 
^^  which  might  replace  the  convents  and  the  colleges."  But 
Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  enter  into  these  schemes.  The 
schools  of  "  women-logicians  '*  were  scarcely  to  his  taste, 
and  the  teaching  congregations,  which  he  restored  to  theil 
privileges,  the  better  served  his  purpose. 
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679.  IirrBBEeT  m  Populak  Eddcation.  —  Oae  might  be> 
lieve  that  Madame  Campan,  who  had  begun  by  being  the 
teacher  of  the  three  daoghtera  of  LoqIb  XV.,  aad  who  asso- 
ciated with  scarcely  an;  save  the  wealth;  or  the  titled,  had 
never  bad  the  taste  or  the  leianre  to  tMnk  of  popular  instrac- 
tion.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  Is  proved  b;  her  CounaeU 
to  Toung  QirU,  a  work  intended  for  Elementary/  iS'cAooZs. 

"  There  is  no  ground  for  fearing  that  the  daughters  of  the 
rich  will  ever  be  in  want  of  books  to  instruct  them  or  of 
governesses  to  direct  them.  It  is  not  at  all  so  with  the  chil- 
dren who  belong  to  the  less  fortunate  classes.  ...  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  incomplete  and  neglected  Is  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  country  people.  ...  It  is  for 
them  that  I  have  penned  this  little  work." 

The  worlc  itself  has  not  perhaps  the  tone  that  could  be  de- 
sired, nor  all  the  simplicity  that  the  author  would  have  wished 
to  give  it ;  but  we  must  thank  Madame  Campan  for  her  in- 
tentions, and  we  count  among  her  highest  claims  to  the 
esteem  of  posterity  the  eSort  which  she  made  in  her  old  age 
to  become,  at  least  in  her  writings,  a  simple  school-miatreas 
and  a  village  teacher. 

573.  Madaxb  ds  BiuvsAi  (1780-1821).— Madame  de 
B^muaat  has  written  only  for  women  of  the  world.  Herself 
a  woman  of  the  world,  lady  of  the  palace  of  the  EmpreM 
Josephine,  she  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  way  of 
teaching.  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  of  educa- 
tion save  in  supervising  the  studies  of  her  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  became  a  philosopher  and  an  illustrious  statesman, 
Charles  de  B^musat.  The  noble  book  of  Madame  de  B^mn- 
sat,  her  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Women,  does  not  commend 
itself  by  reason  of  its  detailed  precepts  and  scbolastio  meth- 
ods, but  by  its  lofty  reflections  and  general  principles.' 
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574.  Sketch  of  Femikike  Pstchologt.  —  Let  us  first 
notice  different  passages  in  which  the  author  sketches  by  a 
few  touches  the  psychology  of  woman,  and  determines  her 
sphere  in  life :  — 

'^  Woman  is  the  companion  of  man  upon  the  earth,  bat 
yet  she  exists  on  her  own  account ;  she  is  inferior y  but  not 
subordinate.** 

The  expression  here  betrays  Madame  de  R^musat,  and  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  woman  is  not  inferior  to 
man,  that  she  is  his  equal,  but  that  in  existing  civil  and  so- 
cial conditions  she  necessarily  remains  subordinate  to  him. 

But  with  what  perfect  justness  the  amiable  writer  charac- 
terizes the  peculiar  qualities  of  woman  I 

*^We  lack  continuity  and  depth  when  we  would  apply 
ourselves  to  general  questions.  Endowed  with  a  quick  in- 
telligence, we  hear  promptly,  we  even  divine  and  see  just  as 
well  as  men ;  but  too  easily  moved  to  remain  impartial,  too 
mobile  to  be  profound,  perceiving  is  easier  for  us  than  observ- 
ing. Prolonged  attention  wearies  us ;  we  are,  in  short,  more 
mild  than  patient.  More  sensitive  and  more  devoted  than 
men,  women  are  ignorant  of  that  sort  of  selfishness  which 
an  independent  being  exhibits  outwardly  as  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  power.  To  obtain  from  them  any  activity  what- 
ever, it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  interest  them  in  the 
happiness  of  anotJier.  Their  very  faults  are  the  outgrowths 
of  their  condition.  The  same  cause  will  excite  in  man 
emotions  of  pride,  and  in  woman  only  those  of  vanity." 

575.  The  Serious  ik  Education.  — Madame  de  B^musat, 
still  more  than  Madame  Campan,  belongs  to  the  modem 
school.  She  desires  for  woman  an  education  serious  and 
grave. 

^^  I  see  no  reason  for  treating  women  less  seriously  than 
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men,  for  miBreprcsenting  troth  to  tiiem  under  the  form  of  a 
prejndice,  duty  under  the  appearance  of  a  saperstition,  in 
order  that  the;  ma;  accept  both  the  duty  and  the  tmtb." 

She  does  not  in  the  least  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  orer- 
oourteons  moralist  Jont>ert,  who,  with  more  gallantly  tlian  real 
reapect  for  women,  said :  "  Nottiing  too  earthly  or  too  mate- 
rial  ought  to  employ  young  ladies ;  only  delicate  material  sbouk) 
busy  their  hands.  .  ■  .  They  resemble  the  imagination,  and 
like  it  Uiey  should  touch  only  tJie  surface  of  things."  * 

Madame  de  R^mnsat  enters  into  the  spirit  of  her  time,  and 
her  admiration  for  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  does  not  make  her 
foiget  what  ebe  owes  to  the  new  society,  transformed  by 
great  political  reforms. 

"We  are  drawing  near  the  time  when  every  Frenchman 
shall  be  a  citisen.  In  her  turn,  the  destiny  of  woman  is 
comprised  in  these  two  terms :  vii/e  and  mother  of  a  citizen. 
There  is  much  morality,  and  a  very  severe  and  toucliing 
morally,  in  the  idea  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  that  word 
citizen.  After  religion,  I  do  not  know  a  more  powerful  mo- 
tive tlian  the  patriotic  spirit  for  directing  the  young  towards 
the  good." 

It  is  no  longer  a  question,  then,  of  trainiog  the  woman  and 
the  man  for  themselves,  for  their  individual  destiny.  They 
mnst  be  educated  for  the  public  good,  for  their  duties  in 
society.  Madame  de  R^musat  is  not  one  of  those  timid 
and  frightened  women  who  feel  a  homesickneas  for  the  past, 
whom  the  present  terrifies.  Liberal  and  courageous,  she 
manfully  accepts  the  new  r^me ;  she  jnvdaims  its  advan- 
tages, and,  If  she  writes  like  a  woman  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  almost  with  the  perfection  of  Madame  de  S4vign£, 
her  chosen  model,  she  at  least  thinks  like  a  dat^hter  of  the 
Bevolation. 

1  Jonbart,  Ptn*A«. 
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576.  Philosophical  Spirit.  —  That  which  is  not  less  xe* 
markable  is  the  philosophical  character  of  her  reflections. 
She  believes  in  liberty  and  in  conscience.  It  is  consdenoe 
which  she  purposes  to  substitute,  as  a  moral  rule,  *^  for 
despotic  and  superficial  caprices."  It  is  no  longer  by  the 
imperative  term,  you  mvst^  but  by  the  obligatory  term,  you 
ought^  that  the  mother  should  lead  and  govern  her  daughter. 

'^  On  eveiy  occasion  let  these  words,  lougJUy  re-appear  in 
the  conversation  of  the  mother." 

This  is  saying  that  the  child  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  free 
being.  The  end,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eflScient 
means,  of  education,  is  the  wise  employment  of  liberty. 
While  keeping  the  oversight  of  the  child,  he  must  be  left  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  on  many  occasions  to  follow  the 
course  that  he  will.  By  this  means  his  will  will  be  developed, 
and  his  character  strengthened ;  and  this  is  an  essential  point 
according  to  Madame  de  R^musat. 

'^If  under  Louis  XIV.,"  she  says,  '^  the  education  of 
woman's  mind  was  grave  and  often  substantial,  that  of  her 
character  remained  imperfect." 

577.  Madams  Guizot  (1773-1827).  —  Madame  Guizot 
first  became  known  under  her  maiden  name,  Pauline  de 
Meulan.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  she 
had  written  several  romances,  and  had  contributed  to  the  re- 
view of  Suard,  the  Pvbliciste,  In  1812  she  married  Guizot, 
the  future  author  of  the  law  of  1888,  who  had  just  founded 
the  Annals  of  Education.^  From  this  period,  all  her  ideas 
and    all   her   writings    were   directed    almost    exclusively 


^  The  Annale9  de  Viducation  appeared  from  1811  to  1814.  It  Is  an  inter- 
esting collection  to  consult.  In  it  Ooizot  published  among  other  pedagog- 
ical works,  his  studies  on  the  ideas  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  afterwards 
teprinted  in  the  yolome,  £tude9  Moralei. 
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towards  ethios  and  edacation.  She  poblisbed  in  snccession, 
Children  (1812),  Eaoul  and  Victor  (1821),  and,  finally,  her 
masterpiece,  the  Family  Letters  on  EdttcoHon  (1826). 

578.  The  LEiTKBfl  on  Education. — To  give  at  once  an 
idea  of  the  merit  of  this  book,^  we  shall  quote  the  opinion  of 
Sainte-Beuye :  — 

^^The  work  of  Madame  Guizot  will  survive  the  EmUe^ 
marking  in  this  line  the  progress  of  the  sound,  temperate, 
and  refined  reason  of  our  times,  over  the  venturesome  genius 
of  Rousseau,  just  as  in  politics  the  D^mocraJtie  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  is  an  advance  over  the  ContraJt  Social.  Essential  to 
meditate  upon,  as  advice,  in  all  education  which  would  pre- 
pare strong  men  for  the  difficulties  of  our  modern  society, 
this  book  iJso  contains,  in  the  way  of  exposition,  the  noblest 
morld  pages,  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  convincing, 
which,  with  a  few  pages  from  Jouffiroy,  have  been  suggested 
to  the  philosophy  of  our  age  by  the  doctrines  of  a  spiritual- 
istic rationalism." 

579.  PsTCHOLOOiCAL  OPTIMISM.  —  The  philosophical  spirit 
is  not  lacking  in  the  Letters  on  Education.  The  whole  of 
Letter  XII.  is  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  relative  innocence  of 
the  child.  That  which  is  bad  in  the  disorderly  inclination, 
says  the  author,  is  not  the  inclination,  but  the  disorder :  — 

^^  The  inclinations  of  a  sentient  being  are  in  themselves 
what  they  ought  to  be.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  could 
not  be  virtuous  if  he  did  not  conquer  his  inclinations ;  hence, 
his  inclinations  are  evil.  This  is  an  error.  No  more  could 
the  tree  produce  good  fhiit,  if,  in  pruning  it,  the  disorderly 
flow  of  the  sap  were  not  arrested.  Does  this  prove  that  the 
sap  is  harmful  to  the  tree  ?  " 

1  idueation  dome$tique  ou  LeWru  de  famiUe  $ur  ViducaUon.   2  voUl 
PariB,1826. 
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It  follows  from  these  principles  that  discipline  ought  not 
to  be  severe. 

^*'  Do  you  not  think  it  strange,"  exclaims  Madame  Guizot^ 
*^  that  for  centuries  education  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a  sys- 
tematic hostility  against  human  nature ;  that  to  correct  and 
to  punish  have  been  synonymous ;  and  that  we  have  heard 
only  of  dispositions  to  break,  and  natures  to  overcome,  just 
as  though  it  were  a  question  of  taking  away  from  children 
the  nature  which  God  has  given  them  in  order  to  give  them 
another  such  as  teachers  would  have  it?" 

t'lSO.  Nature  of  the  Child. — That  which  gives  a  great 
Ysiiie  to  the  work  of  Madame  Guizot  is,  that  besides  the 
general  considerations  and  the  philosophical  reflections,  we 
there  find  a  great  number  of  circumstantial  experiences  and 
detailed  observations  which  are  admissible  in  a  sound  trea- 
tise on  pedagogy.  Like  the  psychology  of  the  child,  peda- 
gogy itself,  at  least  in  its  first  chapters,  ought  to  be  conceived 
and  written  near  a  cradle.  Madame  Guizot  forcibly  indi 
cates  the  importance  of  the  first  years,  where  the  future  des< 
tiny  of  the  child  is  determined :  ^'  In  those  imperfect  organs^ 
in  that  incomplete  intelligence,  are  contained,  from  the  first 
moment  of  existence,  the  germs  of  that  which  is  ever  more 
to  proceed  from  them  either  for  better  or  for  worse.  The 
man  will  never  have,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  an  im- 
pulse which  does  not  belong  to  that  nature,  all  the  features 
of  which  are  already  foreshadowed  in  the  infant.  The  infant 
will  never  receive  a  keen  and  durable  impression,  however 
slight,  an  impress  of  whatever  kind,  whose  effects  are  not  to 
infiuence  the  life  of  the  man." 

At  the  same  time  that  she  sees  in  the  infant  the  rough 
draft  of  the  man,  Madame  Guizot  recognizes  with  a  remark- 
able delicacy  of  psychologic  sense,  that  which  distinguishes* 
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that  which  characterizes,  the  irreflectiTe  and  inconsiderate 
nature  of  the  child.    Wtiatismore  just  than  this  obserration? 

"  We  often  deceive  ourselves  in  attributing  to  the  conduct 
of  children,  because  it  is  anal<^nB  to  our  own,  motives 
similar  to  those  which  guide  ourselves." 

What  better  observation  than  the  example  which  Madame 
Guizot  cites  in  support  of  this  statement! 

*' Louise,  iy  a  sudden  impulse,  drops  her  toys,  throm 
herself  upon  my  neck,  and  cannot  cease  kissing  me.  It 
seems  that  all  my  mother's  heart  could  not  sufficiently 
respond  to  the  warmth  of  her  caresses;  but  by  the  same 
playful  impulse  she  leaves  me  to  kiss  her  doll  or  the  arm  of 
the  chair  which  she  meets  on  her  way." 

581.  Fhilobophic  RATtotijiLtSM.  —  Madame  Guizot  pushes 
rationalism  much  farther  than  Madame  de  B4mnsat,  and  still 
farther  than  Madame  Necker  de  Saassnre.  She  is  first  a 
philosopher,  then  a  Christian.  She  more  nearly  approaches 
Bonsseau.  She  would  first  fonu  in  the  minds  of  children  the 
universal  idea  of  God  before  initiating  them  into  the  particular 
dt^l^as  of  positive  religions.  She  bases  morals  on  the  idea 
of  duty,  which  is  "  the  only  basis  of  a  complete  edacation." 

*'  I  would  place,"  she  says,  "  each  act  of  the  child  under 
the  protection  of  an  idea  or  of  a  moral  sentiment." 

Recalling  the  distinction  made  by  Dupont  de  Nemours 
between  paternal  commands  and  mUitary  commands,  the 
first  addreEsing  themselves  to  the  reason,  the  others  to  be 
observed  without  protest  and  with  a  passive  obedience,  she 
doea  not  conceal  her  preference  for  the  use  of  the  first, 
because  she  would  form  in  the  woman,  as  in  the  man,  a  spirit 
of  reason  and  of  liber^.  She  absolutely  proscribes  persooal 
interest,  and  hence  declares  that  "  rewards  have  always 
seemed  to  her  contrary  to  the  tme  principle  of  edncation." 
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Let  ns  say,  lastly,  without  being  able  to  enter  into  detail, 
that  the  book  of  Madame  Guizot  deserves  to  be  read  with 
care.  There  will  be  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  excellent 
reflections  on  instruction  which  ought  to  be  substantial 
rather  than  extensive ;  upon  the  reading  of  romances,  and 
opon  the  theatre,  which  she  does  not  forbid;  upon  easy 
methods,  which  she  condemns ;  and,  finally,  on  almost  all 
pedagogical  questions.^ 

582.  Madame  Neckeb  de  Saussure  (1765-1841). — 
There  are  in  the  history  of  education  privileged  moments, 
periods  that  are  particularly  and  happily  fruitful.  It  is  thus 
that  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  there  appeared  in  suc- 
cession the  books  of  Madame  de  R^musat,  of  Madame 
Guizot,  and,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  Progressive  Edu- 
caiion  of  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure.' 

A  native  of  Geneva,  like  Rousseau,  Madame  Necker  de 
8aussure  has  endowed  French  literature  with  an  educational 
masterpiece,  which  for  elevation  of  view  and  nobleness  of 
inspiration,  can  take  rank  by  the  side  of  the  Emile.  Though 
she  may  sometimes  be  too  logical  and  too  austere,  and  while 
in  general  she  is  lacking  in  good  humor,  and  while  she  looks 
opon  life  only  through  a  veil  of  sadness,  Madame  Necker  is 
an  incomparable  guide  in  educational  affairs.  She  brings  to 
the  subject  remarkable  qualities  of  perspicacity  and  penetra- 
tion, and  a  spirit  of  marked  gravity.  She  takes  a  serious 
view  of  life,  and  applies  herself  to  training  the  noblest  quali- 
ties of  the  human  soul.  Profoundly  religious,  she  unites  a 
*'  philosophical  boldness  to  the  submission  of  faith."  She 
is,  in  some  measure,  a  Christian  Rousseau. 

^  See  in  the  Revue  p^dagogiqt^,  1883;  No.  6,  an  interesting  stody  oi 
Madame  Gaizot,  by  Bernard  Perez. 

*  L*£ducatiion  progreuive  ou  £tude  du  court  de  la  nature  humaifu, 
SyoU.    1836-1838. 
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S88.  MtDAMit  Neckxb  db  Sacsbcbe  Ain>  MADAint  db 
Sta£l.  — The  first  work  of  Madune  Necker,  Notice  of  tA» 
Oharacier  and  the  Writinga  of  Madame  de  StalHl,  already  glvM 
proof  of  her  intereBt  in  education.  The  antlnv  of  the  Pro- 
gretmve  EthKOtion  here  etndiea  with  care  the  ideae  of  her 
hwoine  on  edncatioD  and  instmctkni.  It  is  plain  that  aha 
baa  profited  by  aome  of  the  solid  reflectiODS  Id  the  noble 
book  on  G'emtan^,  and  particularly  by  this  c^inloD  on  the 
gradual  and  progreasive  method  of  Bonasean  and  of  Fes- 
talozzi:  — 

*'  Rousseau  calls  children  into  actirit;  by  decreet.  He 
would  have  them  do  for  themBelvee  all  that  their  little  powers 
permit  them  to  do.  He  does  not  in  the  least  force  their 
intelligence ;  he  does  not  make  them  reach  the  result  with- 
out passing  over  the  route.  He  wishes  the  facnltiea  to  be 
developed  before  the  sciences  are  taught." 

**  What  weatiea  children  is  to  make  them  Jump  over  inter- 
mediate  parts,  to  make  them  advance  without  their  really 
knowing  what  they  think  they  have  learned.  With  Festaloxzi 
there  is  no  trace  of  these  difficulties.  With  him,  children 
take  delight  in  their  stodiea,  because  even  in  infancy,  they 
taste  the  pleasure  of  grown  men,  namely,  comprehending 
and  completing  tiiat  on  which  they  have  been  ei^aged." 

Moreover,  Madame  Necker  must  have  recognized  her  own 
spirit,  her  preference  for  a  severe  and  palnstaktng  eduo»> 
tion,  in  this  passage  where  Madame  de  StaSI  rigorously  pn^ 
tested  against  amusing  and  easy  methods  of  instmctioa :  — 

'*  The  education  that  takes  place  tbroogh  amusement 
dissipates  thought ;  labor  of  some  sort  is  one  of  the  great 
aids  of  nature;  the  mind  of  the  child  ought  to  aooustom 
itself  to  the  labor  of  study,  Just  aa  our  soul  to  suffering.  ■  .  . 
You  will  teach  a  multitude  of  things  to  your  child  by  means 
of  pictures  and  cards,  bat  yoa  will  not  teaoh  him  how  ta 
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584.  Prooressiye  Education  and  Rousseau.  —  It  ia 
ondeniable  that  Madame  Necker  owes  much  to  Bousseaa; 
but  she  is  far  from  always  agreeing  with  him. 

For  Rousseau,  man  is  good ;  for  her,  man  is  bad.  The 
first  duty  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  reform  him,  to  raise 
him  from  his  fall ;  the  purpose  of  life  is  not  happiness,  as  an 
immoral  doctrine  maintains,  but  it  is  improvement ;  the  basis 
of  education  ought  to  be  religion. 

Even  when  she  is  inspired  by  Rousseau,  Madame  Necker 
is  not  long  in  separating  from  him.  Thus  we  may  believe 
that  she  borrows  from  him  the  fbndamental  idea  of  her  book, 
the  idea  of  a  successive  development  of  the  faculties,  to 
which  should  correspond  a  parallel  movement  in  educational 
methods.  Like  the  author  of  the  Emiley  she  follows  the 
awakening  of  the  senses  in  the  infant.  She  considers  the 
infant  as  a  being  sui  generis  ^'  who  lives  only  on  sensations 
and  desires."  She  sees  in  the  infant  a  distinct  period  of  life, 
an  age  whose  education  has  its  own  special  rules.  But  at 
that  point  the  resemblances  stop;  for  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure  hastens  to  add  that,  from  the  fifth  year,  the  child 
is  in  possession  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties.  He  is  no 
longer  simply  a  sentient  being,  a  robust  animal  like  £mile ; 
but  he  is  a  complete  being,  soul  and  body.  Consequently, 
education  should  take  account  of  his  double  nature.  Moral 
education  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  physical  education^ 
and  cannot  begin  too  soon. 

*'  It  is  a  great  error  to  believe  that  nature  proceeds  in  the 
systematic  order  imagined  by  Rousseau.  With  her,  we 
nowhere  discern  a  commencement ;  we  do  not  surprise  her  at 
creating,  and  it  always  seems  that  she  is  developing." 

So,  in  education,  we  must  know  how  to  appeal,  at  the 
same  time  and  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  different  motives, 
instinctive  or  refiective,  selfish  or  affectionate,  which  sway 
the  will. 
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Often,  In  praotioe,  the  two  thicken  approach  each  other, 
and,  even  in  her  proteetationB  again§t  her  coontrTman, 
Madame  Necker  de  Saaaanre  preaervea  Bomething  of  Rona- 
aeau's  spirit.  Thus,  she  does  not  desire  the  n^ative  educa- 
tion which  leavea  everything  to  nature.  The  teacher  onght 
not  to  aOov)  the  child  to  do  {laiaaer  fain) ,  bnt  cause  him  to 
do  (fairefairt).  Bnt,  at  the  same  time,  she  demands  that 
the  will  be  strengthened,  so  that  education  may  find  in  it  a 
point  of  support ;  that  the  character  be  hardened ;  that  some 
d^T^e  of  independence  be  accorded  to  the  child ;  "  that  in 
permissible  oaaes  he  be  allowed  to  come  to  hia  own  decision ; 
and  that  half-oiders,  half-obligations,  tacit  entreaties,  and 
inainnationa,  be  avoided."  Is  not  this  retaining  all  that  la 
jost  and  practical  in  Bonaseaa's  theory,  namely,  the  neoessHy 
of  aasociating  the  special  and  spontaneous  powers  of  the 
child  with  the  work  of  edncstion?  Madame  de  Sausaore 
adopts  a  Just  medium  between  the  active  education  whltdi 
mokes  a  misuse  of  the  master'a  instruction,  and  the  paaflive 
education  which  makes  a  misuse  of  the  pupil's  liberty.  She 
would  willingly  have  accepted  this  precept  of  Fnsbel,  "  Let 
teachers  not  loee  sight  of  this  truth:  it  is  necessary  that 
always  and  at  the  aame  time  they  give  and  take,  that  they 
precede  and  follow,  that  they  act  and  let  act." 

6S6 .  OBiQUtAUTT  or  M*tiAM»  Neckxb. — Though  ahe  had 
reflected  much  on  the  writings  of  her  predecessors,  it  is  never- 
thelesa  to  her  personal  experience  and  to  her  origbal  ioveati- 
gations  that  Madame  Necker  owes  the  besttrf  her  thoaght. 
She  had  heraelf  followed  the  advice  w>lgb  ofoe  giree  to  motij-' 
ere,  of  "observing  thehr  children,  add^of  keeplng-a  Joomal, 
in  which  a  record  should  be  made  jot,  each  step  at  prAgtsss, 
and  in  which  all  the  vicissitudes  oP,p'hyaitfal  and  moral  health 
should  be  noted."    It  is  a  rich  psyt^dogical  fnad,  and  at  tte 
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same  time  a  perpetual  aspiration  after  the  ideal,  which  makef 
the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  the  Progressive  EducaHo^ 
With  what  penetrating  insight  Madame  Necker  has  pointei- 
ont  the  difficulty  and  also  the  charm  of  the  study  of  children  \ 

^'  It  were  so  delightful  to  fix  the  fugitive  image  of  child' 
hood,  to  prolong  indefinitely  the  happiness  of  contemplating 
their  features,  and  to  be  sure  of  ever  finding  again  those  dear 
creatures  whom,  alas,  we  are  always  losing  as  children,  even 
when  we  still  have  the  happiness  of  keeping  them ! " 

*^  We  must  love  children  in  order  to  know  them,  and  we 
divine  them  less  by  the  intelligence  than  by  the  heart." 

Thanks  to  the  pronounced  taste  for  tiie  study  of  child 
nature,  the  most  just  psychological  observations  are  ever 
mingled,  in  the  Progressive  Education,  with  the  precepts  of 
education,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  ^^this  book  is 
almost  a  Journal  of  domestic  education  which  takes  the  pro- 
portions of  a  theory." 

586.  DrvisiON  of  the  Pbogbessiyb  Education.  —  The 
Progressive  Education  appeared  in  1836  and  1838  in  three 
volumes.  The  first  three  books  treat  of  the  history  of  the 
soul  in  infiancy ;  the  fourth  examines  the  general  principles 
of  teaching,  independently  of  the  age  of  the  pupil ;  the  fifth 
studies  the  child  of  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age ;  the  sixth 
takes  us  to  the  tenth  year ;  the  seventh  shows  ^^  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  the  character  and  the  intellectual  development 
of  boys,  during  the  years  which  immediately  precede  ado- 
lescence.'* Finally,  the  last  four  books  form  a  complete 
whole,  and  treat  of  the  education  of  women  during  the  whole 
course  of  life. 

587.  Deyelopmbnt  of  the  Faculties.  —  We  cannot  at- 
tempt in  this  place  to  analyze  a  work  so  rich  in  ideas  as  the 
work  of  Madame  Necker.    Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  indicating 
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Ae  essential  points  in  her  system  of  edncation.  ilrsty  it  ia 
the  preoccupation  of  training  the  will,  a  faculty  which  is  too 
much  neglected  by  teachers,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  the 
endowment  which  dominates  life.  Madame  Necker  treats  this 
jnbject  in  a  masterly  way  in  a  chapter  to  which  she  prefixes 
"^hese  words  as  a  superscription :  — 

'^  Obedience  to  law  constrains  the  will  without  enfeebling 
it,  while  obedience  to  man  injures  it  or  enerrates  it. 

*'It  is,  above  all,  to  place  the  interior  education  of  the 
soul  above  superficial  and  formal  instruction. 

*^  To  instruct  a  child  is  to  construct  him  within ;  it  is  to 
make  him  become  a  man." 

688.  CuLTUBB  OF  THE  IMAGINATION.  —  Whatever  impor- 
tance she  attaches  to  the  active  powers,  Madame  Necker  does 
not  n^lect  the  contemplative  faculties.  The  imagination, 
next  to  the  will,  is  the  faculty  of  the  soul  which  has  most 
often  engrossed  her  attention. 

<^  She  has  made  it  appear,"  says  a  distinguished  writer, 
«« that  this  irresistible  power,  when  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
conquered,  takes  the  most  diverse  forms ;  that  it  disguises 
its  power  and  arouses  with  a  secret  fire  the  most  miserable 
passions.  If  you  refuse  it  space  and  liberty,  it  slinks  away 
in  the  depths  of  selfishness,  and  under  vulgar  features  it 
becomes  avarice,  cowardice,  and  vanity." 

'^  So  it  is  necessary  to  see  with  what  tender  anxiety 
Madame  Necker  watches  its  first  movements  in  the  soul  of 
the  child ;  with  what  intelligent  care  she  seeks  to  make  of  it 
from  entrance  upon  life,  the  companion  of  truth ;  how  she 
surrounds  it  with  eveiything  which  can  establish  it  within  the 
circle  of  the  good.  The  studies  which  extend  our  intellectual 
horizon,  the  spectacle  of  nature  in  her  marvelous  diversities, 
the  emotions  of  the  arts,  — nothing  seems  to  her  superfluous 
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or  dangerous  for  directing  the  imagination  in  the  way  that  is 
good.  She  fears  to  see  it  escape,  through  the  lack  of  pleaa* 
ures  that  are  intense  enough,  in  the  direction  of  other  routea."' 

In  other  terms,  it  is  not  proposed  to  repress  the  imagina- 
tion, still  less  to  destroy  it ;  but  merely  to  guide  it  gently, 
to  associate  it  with  reason  and  virtue,  to  awaken  it  to  a  taste 
for  the  good,  and  to  an  admiration  for  nature. 

'*  Show  him  a  beautiful  sunset,  in  order  that  nothing  which 
can  enchant  him  may  pass  unnoticed." 

589.  The  Education  of  Women.  — In  her  special  studies 
on  the  education  of  women,  Madame  Necker,  who  in  other 
parts  of  her  work  sometimes  makes  an  improper  use  of  vague 
declarations  of  principles,  without  entering  sufQciently  into 
the  details  of  practical  processes,  has  had  the  double  merit 
of  assigning  to  the  destiny  of  women  an  elevated  ideal,  and 
of  determining  with  precision  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
She  complains  that  we  too  often  adhere  to  Rousseau's  pro- 
gramme, that  of  an  education  which  relates  exclusively  to 
the  conjugal  duties  of  the  woman.  She  recommends  that  the 
marriage  of  young  girls  be  delayed,  so  that  they  may  have 
time  to  become  ^^enlightened  spirits  and  intelligent  crea- 
tures '' ;  so  that  they  may  acquire,  not  ^'  an  assortment  of  all 
petty  knowledges,"  but  a  solid  instruction,  which  prepares 
them  for  the  duties  of  society  and  of  maternity,  which  make 
of  them  the  first  teachers  of  their  children,  which,  in  a  word, 
starts  them  on  the  way  towards  that  personal  perfection 
which  they  ¥nll  never  completely  attain  except  by  the  efforts 
of  their  whole  life.* 


1  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Progreuive  XducatUm,  Puis. 
Gamier. 

*  We  must  inclade  in  the  educational  school  of  Madame  Keeker  de 
Saossore  one  of  her  conntrymen,  the  celebrated  '\^et  (1799-1847),  who,  in 
his  excellent  book,  L'iducation,  la  famiUe  9t  la  wsUU  (Parity  1856),  has 
vigoroosly  discussed  certain  edocational  questions. 
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690.  Madams  Pape-Cabfemtieb  (1815-1876).— With 
Madame  Pape-C&rp«iitier,  we  leave  the  region  of  Oieoriea  to 
eater  the  domain  of  facta ;  we  have  to  do  witli  a  practioal 
teacher.  In  1646,  after  several  IriaU  at  teaching  at  La 
Fitehe,  her  native  oi^,  and  at  Mans,  she  published  her 
Coutuela  on  the  Management  of  Infaid  Schoolt.  In  1847  she 
founded  at  Faria  a  Mother^  Normal  School,  which  the  next 
year,  nnder  the  miniatry  of  Camot,  became  a  public  estab- 
liahment,  and  which,  in  1852,  under  the  miniatrj  of  Fortoul, 
took  the  distinctive  title  Practical  Courses  on  In/ant  Schools. 
It  is  there  that  during  twenty-seven  years  Madame  Pape- 
Carpentier  applied  her  methods  and  trained  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  who  have  propagated 
in  France  and  abroad  her  teaching  and  her  ideas.  In  1847 
she  waa  removed  from  the  management  of  her  normal  school 
through  intrigues ;  but  her  loss  of  position  was  not  of  long 
duration.  A  little  later  she  was  appointed  ioapectoF'^eDeral 
of  infant  aohools. 

591.  Gekbbal  Cbaracteb  of  her  Workb.  —  tfadame 
Pape-Carpentier  may  be  considered  as  s  pupil  of  FeataloEsI 
and  of  Frobel.  She  was  specially  occupied  with  elementary 
education,  and  carried  into  her  work  a  spirit  of  great  sim- 
plicity. We  must  not  demand  of  her  ambitious  generalitie« 
nor  views  on  abstract  metaphysics ;  but  she  excels  in  practical 
wisdom,  and  speaks  the  language  of  childhood  to  perfection. 

592.  pRiMciPAL  Works  or  Madame  Pape-Carpkhtier. 
— Among  the  important  works  of  Madame  Pape-Carpentier 
we  shall  recommend  the  following  in  particular ;  — 

1.  Advice  on  the  Management  of  Infant  Schools  (1845). 
In  her  preface  the  aathor  excuses  herself  for  undertaking 
"  a  sabject  of  such  gravity."  But  she  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  no  instruction  has  yet  been  g^ven  the  teacher  on  the  ednca* 
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tlon  of  the  poor  child,"  and  she  asks  the  pririlege  of  speak- 
ing m  the  name  of  her  personal  experience.  This  book, 
often  reprinted,  has  become  EnaeignemerU  pratique  dans  lit 
miUea  d'owOe.^ 

2.  Narratives  and  Lesions  on  Objects  (1858).  This  is  a 
collection  of  little  stories,  ^^  simple  as  childhood,"  wldch 
were  tested  before  children  before  being  written,  and  in 
which  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  attempts  to  teach  them 
things  which  are  good :  ^^  I  mean,"  she  says,  ^^  things  reaUj^ 
serioasly  good." 

8.  Pedagogical  Discussions  Jidd  at  the  Sorbonne  (1867). 
Boring  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  Monsieur 
Dnruy  had  assembled  at  Paris  a  certain  nnmber  of  teachers 
before  whom  pedagogical  discussions  were  held.  Madame 
Pape-Carpentier  took  npon  herself  the  special  task  of  ex- 
plaining to  them  how  the  methods  of  the  infant  school  might 
be  introduced  into  the  primary  school. 

4.  Beading  and  Work  for  Children  and  Moihers  (1878). 
Here  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  is  especially  intent  on 
popularizing  the  methods  of  Froebel ;  she  suggests  ingenioos 
exercises  which  can  be  applied  to  children  to  give  them  skill 
in  the  use  of  their  fingers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste 
for  order  and  symmetry. 

5.  Complete  Course  of  Education  (1874).  This  book, 
which  would  have  been  the  general  statement  of  the  peda- 
gogical principles  of  the  author,  was  left  incomplete.  Only 
three  volumes  have  appeared.  A  few  quotations  will  make 
known  their  spirit. 

^^  To  co-operate  with  nature  in  her  work,  to  extend  it,  to 
correct  her  when  she  goes  wrong,  —  such  is  the  task  of  the 
educator.  In  all  grades  of  education,  nature  most  be 
respected. 

^See  the  tbrth  edition,  Parii,  Hachette,  ISTT. 
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<«  The  child  should  live  in  the  midst  of  fresh  and  soothing 
impressions ;  the  objects  which  surround  him  in  the  school 
should  be  graceful  and  cheerful. 

^^  Socrates  has  admirably  said,  <  The  duty  of  education  is 
to  give  the  idea  birth  rather  than  to  communicate  it.'" 

6.  Note  on  the  EducaJtUm  of  the  Senses^  and  some  Peda* 
ffogical  Appliancea  (1878).  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  education  of  the  senses,  because, 
she  says,  ^^eveiy  child  bom  into  the  world  is  a  workman  in 
prospect,  a  fhture  apprentice  to  an  occupation  still  unknown." 
It  is  then  necessary  to  perfect  at  an  early  hour  the  natural 
tools  he  will  need  in  order  to  fulfill  his  taiE^.  The  education 
of  the  senses  ¥nll  have  its  place  some  day  or  other  in  the 
official  programmes,  and,  for  this  sense-training,  instruments 
are  Just  as  necessary  as  books  are  for  the  culture  of  tiie  in- 
tellect. 

698.  Lessons  on  Objects.  —  <^The  object-lesson  is  the 
new  continent  on  which  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  has  planted 
her  standard."  She  herself  wrote  a  number  of  works  which 
contain  models  of  object-lessons ;  she  has  stated  the  theoiy 
of  them,  notably  in  her  discussions  of  1867.  It  is  even 
permissible  to  think  that  she  has  made  a  wrong  use  of  them. 
With  her,  the  object-lesson  becomes  a  universal  process 
which  she  applies  to  all  subjects,  to  chemistry,  to  physics, 
to  grammar,  to  geography,  and  to  ethics. 

However  it  may  be,  this  is  the  course  to  follow  according 
to  her :  it  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  order  in  which  the 
perceptions  of  the  intelligence  succeed  each  other.  The 
child's  attention  is  first  struck  by  color.  Then  he  will  dis- 
tinguish the  form  of  the  object,  and  would  know  its  use, 
its  material,  and  mode  of  production.  It  is  according  to 
this  natural  development  of  the  child's  curiosity  that  the 
object-lesson  should  proceed. , 
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Moreover,  it  can  be  given  with  reference  to  everytiiii^. 
Madame  Pape-Carpentier  admits  what  she  calls  *'  occasional 
lessons " ;  but  she  also  thinks  that  object-lessons  can  be 
given  according  to  a  plan,  a  fixed  programme. 

Madame  Pape-Carpentier  deserves,  then,  to  be  heard  as  an 
experienced  adviser  in  whatever  relates  to  elementary  in- 
stmction ;  but  that  which  we  must  admire  in  her  still  more 
than  her  professional  skill  and  her  pedagogical  knowledge,  is 
an  elevated  conception  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  a  lofty  in- 
spiration coming  from  her  devotion  to  children  and  her  love 
for  them. 

''To  educate  children  properly,"  she  said,  *' ought  to  be 
for  the  teacher  only  the  second  part  of  his  undertaking ;  the 
first,  and  the  most  difficult,  is  to  perfect  himself.'' 

''  What  we  are  able  to  do  for  children  is  measured  by  the 
love  we  bear  them." 

594.  Othsb  Women  who  were  Educators.  —  If  the  edu- 
cation of  women  has  received  an  important  development  in 
our  day,  it  is  due,  then,  in  great  part  to  the  women  who  have 
shown  what  they  were  worth  and  what  they  could  do,  either 
as  teachers  or  as  educators.  And  yet  the  history  whose 
principal  features  we  have  just  traced  remains  very  incom- 
plete. By  the  side  of  the  celebrated  women  whose  works  we 
have  studied,  we  shosld  mention  Mademoiselle  Sauvan,  who, 
in  1811,  founded  at  Chaillot  an  educational  establishment 
which  she  did  not  leave  till  about  1830,  to  take  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  direction  of  the  girls'  schools  of  Paris ;  ^ 
Madame  de  Maisonneuve,  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  /nstmc- 
tian  of  Women^*  in  which  she  sums  up  the  results  of  a  long 

1  See  the  work  entitled  MadamoUelle  Sauvan,  premihrt  (fupeeffiee  del 
iooUide  ParUt  m  vU,  9on  oBuvre,  par  £.  Goseot.     Paris,  1880i 
s  E9$ai  tur  VimtructUm  dei/emmea,    Tonn,  IML 
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experience  acquired  in  the  management  of  a  private  boarding* 
school. 

Bat  men  have  also  contributed  by  their  theoretical  objec- 
tions, or  by  their  practical  efforts,  to  the  progress  of  the  edu- 
cation of  women.  It  would  be  of  interest,  for  example,  to 
study  the  courses  in  secondary  instruction  of  Lourmand 
(1834),  and  the  Courses  in  Maternal  Education^  of  L^vi 
Alvar^s  (1820) .  '^Monsieur  L£vi,"  says Gr^ard,  '^ makes  the 
mother  tongue  and  history  the  basis  of  instruction.  He  him- 
self sums  up  his  methods  in  this  formula  of  progressive  edu- 
cation: Facts,  comparison  of  facts,  moral  or  philosophical 
consequence  of  facts;  that  is,  seeing,  comparing,  judging. 
This  is  the  very  order  of  nature.*'  Let  us  mention  also  the 
work  of  Aim6  Martin,  Tlie  Education  of  MotherSj^  which  for 
several  years  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  that  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  justify. 

595.     DUPAMLOUP   AND  THB    EDUCATION    OF  WOMSN. — A 

bishop  of  the  nineteenth  centur}',  Dupanloup,  has  assumed 
to  rival  F^nelon  in  the  delicate  question  of  the  education  of 
women.  Different  works,  and  in  particular  the  one  which  he 
esteemed  most,  his  Letters  on  tJ^  Education  of  Oirls^  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  1879,  give  proof  of  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  these  questions.  These  letters  are  for  the 
most  part  real  letters  which  were  addressed  to  women  of  the 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  the  freedom  of  the 
epistolary  form,  the  work  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 
1.  the  principles  of  education;  2.  the  education  of  young 
women  ;  3.  free  and  personal  study  in  the  world.  Dupanloup 
should  be  thanked  for  having  summoned  woman  to  a  true 
intellectual  culture,  and  for  not  consenting  to  have  her  facul- 
ties remain  ^^  smothered  and  useless."    Through  the  revela- 

1  The  first  edition  is  dated  ISSH,    The  ninth  was  published  in  1878. 
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tlons  of  the  oonfesBional  and  the  spiritual  direction  of  a  great 
number  of  women,  Dupanloup  knew  exactly  what  a  void 
an  incomplete  education  of  the  mind  and  heart  leayea  in  the 
Boul.  He  is  indeed  willing  to  acknowledge  that  piety  is  not 
enough,  and  with  a  certain  breadth  of  spirit  which  drew  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  ultramontane  press,  he  recommends 
the  serious  studies  to  women.  His  counsels,  however,  are 
addressed  only  to  women  of  the  middle  classes,  to  those  who, 
he  says,  **  occupy  the  third  story  of  houses  in  Paris."  His 
book  is  rather  a  reminiscence  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
its  manners  and  its  habits  of  thinking,  than  a  living  work  of 
to-day,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modem  society. 

[596.  Analytical  Summabt.  —  1.  The  formal  discussion 
of  woman's  education  by  women  marks  an  important  epoch 
m  the  history  of  education.  Had  the  education  of  men  been 
wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  discussed  by  women,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  would  have  been  more  or  less  partial  and 
imperfect. 

2.  The  formal  discussion  of  infant  education  by  women  is 
scarcely  less  important ;  for  nothing  less  than  maternal  in- 
stinct  and  affection  can  divine  the  nature  and  the  needs  ci 
the  child. 

8.  This  study  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  making  the 
education  of  women  serious  instead  of  ornamental.  Plato 
based  his  recommendation  of  the  equal  education  of  men  and 
women  on  equality  of  civil  functions.  In  modem  thought 
it  is  the  conception  of  equal  rights  and  of  equal  abilities 
that  tends  to  prescribe  the  same  course  of  intellectual  train- 
ing for  both  sexes. 

4.  The  educational  work  of  the  two  Englishwomen,  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Miss  Hamilton,  can  be  studied  with  great  prof- 
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it.     The  flrat  ezoela  in  pncttcal  wisdom,  and  the  aeoond  ta 
pfailoeopbic  inaigbt. 

5.  The  Progrtative  Education  of  Madame  Necker  ia  a 
classic  which  fairly  nuiks  with  the  JEmiU  of  Bonaaeaa,  and 
the  Education  of  Herbert  Speooer.} 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THB  THEOBT  AND  PBACTIGE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  TH9 

NINETEENTH  GENTUBY. 

TRB   FBDAOOOT  OF  THB    KIirXTBBHTH    CBHTUBT;    TOTBS  OF  THB   OOUlf- 

oil»-obirbbal  (1801);  fourobot  ahd  thb  ulw  of  18qs ;  foubda- 
tion  of  thb  uniybrsitt  (1806)  ;  oboamieation  of  thb  xmpbbial 
uhitbrsitt;  iktbhtions  of  thb  dtnastt;  pbixabt  ikstkuo- 
TiON  heolectbd;   ORionr  of  mutual  niSTBUCTioir;   bbll  akd 

LANGABTBR  ;  BU0CB88  OF  MUTUAL  INBTBUCTION  IK  F&AHGB  ;  MOBAL 
ADYAHTAOES;  BCONOMIOAL  ADYANTAOEB;  OROAHISATIOB  OF 
8GHOOL8  ON  THB  MUTUAL  BT8TBM ;  TIGB8  OF  THIS  8T8TBM  ;  8TATB 
OF  PBIMABT  INBTBUCTIOir  ;  OUIZOT  AND  THB  LAW  OF  1888  ;  HIOHBB 
PBIMABT  schools;  CIBCULAB  OF  OUIZOT;  FBOGBB8S  IN  FOFULAB 
INBTBUCTION ;  PBOOBAMMB8  OF  PBIMABT  INBTBUCTION;  THB 
THBOBIBT8  OF  BDUCATION ;  JACOTOT  (1770-1840)  ;  THB  FABADOZBB 
OF  JACOTOT ;  ALL  IB  IN  ALL;  THB  SAINT-BIMONIANB  AND  THB 
PHALAN8TBBIANB  ;  FOUBIBB  (1773-1887)  ;  AUOUBTB  COMTB  (1T06-1887) 
AND  THB  POSITIYISTS ;  DUPANLOUP  (1801-1878) ;  ANALYSIS  OF  THB 
TBBATISB  ON  EDUCATION;  BBBOB8  AND  PBBJUDICBS;  THB  BPIBIT- 
UALIBTIO   SCHOOL    AND    THB    UNIYBBSITT    MEN;    ANALTTIOAL    SUM- 


597.  The  Fsdagoot  of  the  Ninetkenth  Cemtubt. — An 
effort  more  and  more  marked  to  organize  education  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  data  of  psychology  and  on  a  scientific  baus, 
and  to  co-ordinate  pedagogi($al  methods  in  accordance  with  a 
rational  plan;  a  manifest  tendency  to  take  the  control  of 
education  from  the  hands  of  the  Church  in  order  to  restore  it 
to  the  State  and  to  lay  society ;  a  larger  part  accorded  the 
family  in  the  management  of  (diildren ;  a  faith  more  and  mora 
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ungolne  In  the  efficacy  of  Uutmctioa,  and  an  erer-growing 
parpoee  to  have  every  member  of  the  homan  family  partici- 
pate in  its  benefits,  —  inch  are  some  of  ttie  characteriBtics  of 
the  pedagt^  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Education  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  a  social  problem ;  it  is  to  be  an 
affair  of  oniverBal  interest.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  merely  a 
qneetion  of  radiating  select  studies  for  the  use  of  a  few  who 
are  the  tavoritea  of  birth  and  fortune ;  bat  science  must  be 
Jilaced  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  tbroogh  the  simpliflcatioii 
of  methods  and  the  auiversal  distribatioo  of  knowledge,  it 
must  be  adapted  lo  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  new  society. 
We  have  no  intention  to  follow  in  this  place,  in  all  its 
details,  and  in  the  diversity  of  its  cnirents,  this  educational 
movement  of  a  century  which  has  not  yet  said  its  last  word ; 
but  we  must  limit  onrselves  to  calling  attention  to  the  points 
which  seem  to  as  essential. 

£98.  Laws  or  ihe  Codxciu-Oxrkiul  of  1801. — Not- 
^thatanding  the  efibrts  of  the  Revolution,  public  instruction 
in  France,  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  far  from  being  fionriahing.  There  was  nrgent  need  of 
introducing  reforms.  The  Conncils-General  were  sommoned 
in  1801  to  give  their  advice  on  the  organization  of  studies. 
That  wliich  is  very  noticeable  in  the  Stat«  papers  of  the 
Councils-General  ot  1801,  is  that  the  departmental  assem- 
bUea  agree  in  demanding  the  establishmeot  of  a  National 
Univend^.  The  Coamnls-General  complain  that  the  pro- 
fessors, being  no  longer  united  by  tlie  ties  of  solidarity,  as 
were  the  members  of  the  religions  teaching  congr^atdons  of 
the  <M  r^ime,  march  at  random,  without  nni^,  without 
concerted  direction.  They  eolicit,  then,  a  uniform  oigaul- 
sation  of  iustmotion.  They  even  conceive  the  idea  of  an 
official  instmctioa  administered  ezdnaively  by  die  State. 
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599.  FouBOBOT^  AND  THS  Law  OF  1802. — We  have  not 
the  space  to  dwell  long  on  the  bill  of  Foorcroy,  which  became 
the  law  of  1802,  although  this  measore,  it  has  been  said,  was 
amended  twenty-three  times  before  being  submitted  to  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  and  to  the  Tribunate. 

Fourcroy  did  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
State.  Doubtless  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  with 
Adam  Smith,  that  education  should  be  abandoned  enturely 
to  private  enterprise ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  task  of  organ- 
izing the  primary  schools  must  be  left  to  the  communes. 
In  his  opinion,  that  which  prevented  the  success  of  these 
schools  was  the  attempt  to  impose  too  great  a  uniformity 
on  them.  He  demands  that  the  teachers  be  chosen  by  the 
mayors,  or  by  the  municipal  councillors,  who  alone  are  oog- 
nizant  of  the  local  interests.  The  primary  school  is  the  need 
of  all.  Then  let  it  be  the  affair  of  all.  Fourcroy  was  mis- 
taken. Primary  instruction  became  a  reality  in  France  only 
on  the  day  when  the  State  vigorously  put  its  hand  on  it. 

On  certain  points,  however,  the  law  of  1802  prepared  the 
way  for  the  approaching  creation  of  Napoleon ;  for  example, 
in  giving  to  the  First  Consul  the  appointment  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  colleges,  and  in  placing  the  primary  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  prefects. 

600.  Foundation  op  the  XjNivERsnT  (1806). — The  law 
of  May  11,  1806,  completed  by  the  decrees  of  March  17, 
1808,  and  of  1811,  established  the  University,  that  is,  a 
teaching  corporation,  unique  and  entirely  dependent  on  Hie 
State:  — 

*^  There  shall  be  constituted  a  body  charged  exclusively 

m  ■  I   I    I 

1  Fourcroy  (1755-1809),  a  celebrated  chemist,  was  director-general  of 
pabUc  instniction  in  1801.  He  prepared,  in  the  following  yearSi  the  deciMS 
lelative  to  the  eBtablishment  of  the  Universttj. 
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with  instniction  and  public  education  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Empire." 

Instruction  thus  became  a  function  of  the  State,  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  administration  of  Justice  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army. 

At  the  samo  time  that  it  lost  all  autonomy,  all  indepen* 
dence,  the  University  gained  the  formidable  privilege  of 
being  alone  charged  with  the  national  instruction. 

*^No  one  can  open  a  school  or  teach  publicly,  without 
being  a  member  of  the  Imperial  University  and  without  hav- 
ing been  graduated  from  one  of  its  Faculties."  *<  No  school 
can  be  established  outside  of  the  University,  and  without  the 
authorization  of  its  head." 

We  know  what  protestations  were  excited,  even  on  the 
start,  by  the  establishment  of  this  University  monopoly. 
**  It  was  not  enough  to  enchain  parents ;  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  children.  Mothers  have  been  seen 
hastening  from  the  extremities  of  the  Empire,  coming  to  re- 
claim, in  an  agony  of  tears,  the  sons  whom  the  government 
had  carried  off  from  them.''  Thus  spoke  Chateaubriand, 
before  lavishing  his  adulations  on  the  restorer  of  altars,  and 
he  added,  with  an  extravagance  of  imagination  which  recoils 
on  itself,  *^  Children  were  placed  in  schools  where  they  were 
taught  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  irreligion,  debauchery,  and 
^ontempt  for  the  domestic  virtues ! "  Joseph  de  Maistre 
was  more  Just:  ^'Fontanes,"^  he  said,  <*has  large  views 
and  excellent  intentions.  The  plan  of  his  University  is 
grand  and  comprehensive.  It  is  a  noble  body.  The  soul 
will  come  to  it  when  it  can.  Celibacy,  subordination,  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  life  without  religious  motive,  are  required. 
Will  they  be  obtained?  " « 

1  Fontanes  (17B7-1821),  first  Orand  Master  of  the  UniTenltj. 
>  Memoirs  politi^^  of  Joaeph  de  Halstre,  Paris,  1858,  p.  80. 
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601.  Organization  of  the  Imperial  UNiYBRSirr.  —  The 
Imperial  University  comprised,  like  the  present  UniveiBitj) 
Colleges,  Lyc^,  and  Faculties.  The  Colleges  famished 
secondary  instruction,  like  the  Lyc^es,  but  less  complete. 
There  were  a  Faculty  of  Letters  and  a  Faculty  of  Sciences 
for  each  academic  centre;  but  these  Faculties  were  yeiy 
poorly  equipped,  with  their  endowment  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  francs  at  most,  and  with  their  few  professors.  The 
professors  of  the  neighboring  Lyc4e  (professors  of  rhetoric 
and  mathematics)  formed  a  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
^ach  Faculty  included  at  most  but  two  or  three  other  chairs. 

Latin  and  mathematics  formed  the  basis  of  the  instruction 
in  the  Lyc4es.  The  Revolution  had  not  come  in  vain,  since 
that  which  it  had  vigorously  demanded  was  now  realized; 
the  sciences  and  the  classical  languages  were  put  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality. 

602.  Dtnastic  Prepossessions. — That  which  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  founder  of  the  Imperial  University  was 
less  the  schemes  of  study  than  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  rising  generations  were  to  be  nourished.  In  this 
respect  the  thought  of  the  Emperor  is  not  obscure.  He  does 
not  dissemble  it.  God  and  the  Emperor  are  the  two  words 
which  must  be  graven  into  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

'*  All  the  schools  of  the  Imperial  University  will  make  as 
the  basis  of  their  instruction :  1.  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;  2.  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  imperial  mon- 
archy, the  depository  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  the  conservator  of  the  unity  of 
France^  and  of  all  the  ideas  proclaimed  by  the  Constitution." 

^^  Napoleon,"  as  Guizot  says,  '^  attempted  to  convert  into 
an  instrument  of  despotism  an  institution  which  tended  to 
be  only  a  centre  of  light." 
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603.  Pbucabt  iNSTRUcnoN  KEOLBCTBD. — Primary  instrao- 
tion  never  occupied  the  attention  of  Napoleon  I.  The  decree 
cf  1805  contented  itself  with  promising  measures  intended  to 
assure  the  recruitment  of  teachers,  especially  the  creation  of 
one  or  more  normal  classes  within  the  colleges  and  lycfes. 
Moreover,  the  Grand  Master  was  to  encourage  and  to  license 
the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  while  supervising  their 
establishments.  Finally,  the  right  to  establish  schools  was 
left  to  families  or  to  religious  corporations,  the  budget  of  the 
J£mpire  containing  no  item  of  appropriation  for  the  cause  of 
popular  instruction. 

The  Restoration  was  scarcely  more  generous  towards  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  By  the  ordinance  of  February  29, 
1815,  it  granted ,/!/iy  thousand  franca  as  encouragement  to  the 
primary  schools.  Was  this  derisive  liberality  any  better  than 
complete  silence  and  neglect?  A  more  important  measure 
was  the  establishment  of  cantonal  committees  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  primary  schools.  These  committees  were 
placed,  sometimes  under  the  direction  of  the  rector,  and  at 
others  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  at  the  pleasure  of 
tiie  vicissitudes  of  politics.  Certificates  of  qualification  were 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the  authorized  congregations,  on 
the  simple  presentation  of  their  letters  of  permission.  We 
can  imagine  what  a  body  of  teachers  could  be  assured  by  such 
a  mode  of  recruitment. 

In  anticipation  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  which  in  its  liberal 
dispositions  was  to  appear  more  regardful  of  popular  educa- 
tion, private  initiative  signalized  itself  under  the  Restoration 
by  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  ElemenUury  In9tnu:tionj 
and  also  by  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  first  attempts  at 
mutual  instruction. 

604.  Origin  of  Mutual  Instbuction.  — Two  Englishmen, 
Bell  and  Lancaster,  have  daimed  the  honor  of  having  in- 
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Tented  mutoal  instraction.  The  fact  Ib,  neither  of  them 
invented  it ;  they  simply  gave  it  currency.  It  is  in  France, 
if  not  in  India,  that  we  must  look  for  the  real  origin  of 
mutual  instruction.  We  have  seen  that  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  Rollin,  La  Salle,  and  Pestalozzi,  practised  it,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  gave  it  currency.  In  the  eighteenth  centoiy 
Herbault  had  employed  it  in  the  hospital  of  La  Piti6  (1747), 
the  Chevalier  Paulet  at  Yincennes  (1774),  and,  finally,  the 
Abb^  Gaultter,^  also  a  Frenchman,  had  introduced  the  use  of 
it  into  London,  in  1792,  some  years  before  Bell  brought  it 
from  India. 

605.  Bell  (1753-1832)  and  Lancaster  (1778-1988).— 
Bell  and  Lancaster  are  none  the  less  the  first  authorized 
propagators  of  the  mutual  method,  or,  as  the  £nglish  say,  of 
the  monitoricU  system.  Bell  had  used  it  at  Madras,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  teachers,  and  in  1798  he  introduced  it  into 
Sngland.  But  at  the  same  period,  a  young  English  teacher, 
Lancaster,  applied  the  same  methods  with  success,  and,  so 
far  as  it  appears,  through  a  suggestion  absolutely  personal 
and  original.  Lancaster  was  a  Quaker,  and  Bell  a  Church- 
man, so  that  public  opinion  in  England  was  divided  between 
the  two  rivals.  The  truth  is  that  they  had  applied  at  the 
same  time  a  system  which  was  known  before  their  day,  and 
which  must  naturally  have  been  suggested  to  all  teachers  who 
have  too  large  a  number  of  children  to  instruct,  as  a  result 
of  the  inadequacy  of  their  resources  and  the  lack  of  a  teaching 
force  sufficiently  large. 

606.  Success  of  Mutual  Instruction  nr  Frakck. — Mu- 
tual instruction,  which  was  maintained  in  certain  schools  of 

^  The  Abbt^  Ganltier  (1746-1818),  author  of  a  large  Domber  of  works  on 
elementary  instruction,  and  almost  a  reformer  in  his  way.  He  employed 
teaching  by  tight,  and  recommended  varied  exercises,  such  as  games  where 
he  Introduced  counters,  tickets,  interrogatioiif  in  the  foim  of  fotttritt. 
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till  1867,  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
credit  in  France.  Under  the  Beatoration,  its  Buccess  was  so 
great  that  it  became  the  fashion,  and  even  a  craze.  Patron* 
ized  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  day,  by  Boyer-C!ollard, 
by  Laisn^,  by  the  Doke  Decazes,  by  the  Duke  Fasquier, 
mutual  instruction  became  the  flag  of  the  liberal  party  in  the 
matter  of  instruction.  Political  passions  became  involved  in 
it.  The  new  system  came  into  competition  with  the  tradi- 
tional instruction  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
and  was  fought  and  denounced  as  Immoral  by  all  the  partisans 
of  routine.  ^'  Mutual  instruction  was  charged  with  destroy- 
ing the  foundation  of  social  order  by  delegating  to  children 
a  power  which  ought  to  belong  only  to  men.  .  •  .  Men  held 
for  or  against  simultaneous  instruction,  its  rival,  as  if  it  were 
a  question  of  an  article  of  the  Charter.''  ^ 

607.  Moral  Advaiitaoes.  — The  friends  of  mutual  instruo-> 
tion,  in  order  to  justify  their  enthusiasm,  made  the  most  of 
moral  reasons.  What  can  be  more  touching,  they  sidd,  than 
to  see  children  communicating  to  one  another  the  littie  that 
they  know?  What  an  excellent  lesson  of  charity  and  of 
mutual  aid !  The  Grospel  has  said,  Lome  one  another.  Was 
it  not  giving  to  the  divine  precept  a  happy  translation  to  add, 
Tnstr%ust  one  another  I  An  attempt  was  made,  moreover,  to 
introduce  mutuality  into  discipline  and  into  the  repression 
of  school  faults.  The  school,  on  certain  solemn  occasions, 
was  converted  into  a  court  for  trying  criminals.  *^  All  this 
was  done  very  seriously,  and  it  was  also  very  seriously  felt 
that  these  practices,  passing  from  a  class  of  children  to  a 
class  of  adults,  would  contribute  to  introduce  into  society  the 
habits  of  a  true  and  useful  fhttemity." 

^  See  Grdard,  L*en$eignement  primaire  h  Paris  de  1867  h  1877.  A  memoir 
pabUshed  in  1877,  pp.  75-90.  See  also  an  interesting  stody  fnU  of  personal 
zeooUectioDS  of  £.  DoBcbampty  L'enteitfiieiiienl  mi4li«a^   Touloaae,  18891 
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long  and  vast  Btruotmes  which  contained  a  whole  8chool» 
such  as  the  older  generationB  of  oar  teachera  recollect  atill  to 
have  Been  at  the  Halle  anx  DrapB.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room,  throughont  its  entire  length,  were  rows  of  tables  hay- 
ing from  five  to  twenty  places  each,  having  at  one  end,  at 
the  right,  the  desk  of  the  monitor,  and  the  board  having 
models  of  writing,  itself  surmounted  by  a  standard  or  tele- 
graph which  served  to  secure,  by  means  of  directions  easy  to 
read,  regularity  of  movements ;  at  the  side  of  the  room,  and 
all  along  the  walls,  there  were  rows  of  semi-ciroles,  about 
which  were  arranged  groups  of  children ;  on  the  walls,  on  a 
line  with  the  eye,  there  was  a  blackboard  on  which  were 
performed  the  exercises  in  computation,  and  from  which 
were  suspended  the  charts  for  reading  and  grammar ;  ri^t 
at  his  side,  within  reach  of  his  hand,  was  the  stick  with 
which  the  teacher  was  provided  for  conducting  the  lesson ; 
finally,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  on  a  wide  and  high 
platform,  accessible  by  steps  and  surrounded  by  a  balus- 
trade, was  the  chair  of  the  master,  who,  employing  in  suc- 
cession, according  to  fixed  rules,  voice,  bdtouj  or  whistie, 
surveyed  the  tables  and  groups,  distributing  commendation  or 
reproof,  and  directing,  in  a  word,  like  a  captain  on  the  deck 
of  his  vessel,  the  whole  machinery  of  instruction/' 

In  respect  of  systematic  movements  and  exterior  order, 
nothing  is  more  charming  than  the  appearance  of  a  school 
conducted  on  the  mutual  plan.  It  remains  to  inquire  what 
were  the  educational  results  of  the  system,  and  whether  the 
fashion  which  brought  it  into  fitvor  was  Justified  by  real 
advantages. 

610.  YiCBS  OF  Mutual  Instbuotion.  —  The  monitor  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  mutual  method.  But  what  was  the 
monitor?    A  child,  more  intelligent,  doubtiess,  than  his  com« 
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rades,  but  too  little  instracted  to  be  equal  to  his  task.  The 
mutual  Behooi  did  not  open  till  ten  o'clock.  From  eight  to 
ten  there  was  a  class  for  the  monitors.  There  they  learned 
in  haste  what  they  were,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  teach  to 
the  other  children.  The  purpose  of  the  master  being  to  form 
good  instruments  as  quickly  as  possible,  they  were  fitted  up 
for  their  trade  by  the  most  expeditious  methods. 

**  What  sort  of  teachers  could  such  a  preparation  produce? 
To  teach  is  to  learn  twice,  it  has  been  truly  said ;  but  on 
the  condition  of  having  reflected  on  that  which  has  been 
learned  and  upon  that  which  is  to  be  taught.  To  convey  light 
into  the  intelligence  of  another,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have 
produced  the  light  within  one's  self,  a  thing  which  supposes 
the  enlightened,  penetrating,  and  persevering  action  of  a 
mind  relatively  mature  and  trained.  From  the  class  where 
they  have  just  been  sitting  as  pupils,  the  monitors  —  mas- 
ters improvised  as  by  the  wave  of  a  wand,  —  passed  to 
the  classes  of  children  whom  they  were  to  indoctrinate" 
(Gr^ard). 

The  instruction,  consequently,  became  purely  mechanical. 
The  monitor  faithfully  repeated  what  he  had  been  taught. 
Everything  was  reduced  to  mechanical  processes. 

Let  us  observe,  besides,  that  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  the  mutual  system  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  mon- 
itors, we  are  told,  did  not  escape  the  intoxications  c& 
pride.  Even  in  the  family  they  became  petty  tyrants. 
Parents  complained  of  their  dictatorial  habits  and  their  tone 
of  authority. 

However  it  may  be,  mutual  instruction  has  rendered 
undeniable  services,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  such  teachers  as 
Mademoiselle  Sauvan  and  Monsieur  Sarazin ;  but  its  repu- 
tation went  on  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  State  became 
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BDore  aad  more  disposed  to  make  aacriflces,  uid  aa  it  wm 
poesible  to  maltiply  the  services  of  teaclierB.* 

611.  Thb  Statb  or  Fbhust  InsiBuonoM. — Under  tha 
title,  EaAibit  of  Primary  Iiuiruetion  in  Franoe,  a  member  of 
the  DniTenity,  F.  Lorain,  published  in  1837  a  rimatU  of  the 
inquiry,  which,  by  the  orders  of  Gnizot,  had  t>eeii  made  in 
1833  throughoat  the  irhole  extent  of  France,  by  tlie  Ubora 
of  more  than  400  inspectors.  Here  are  some  of  the  sad 
resnlta  of  this  inquiry :  all  the  teachers  did  not  know  how  to 
write ;  a  large  nnmber  employed  the  mechanism  of  the  three 
fundamental  rules  without  being  able  to  give  any  theoretical 
reason  for  these  operations.     "  The  ignorance  was  general." 

As  nnder  the  old  regime,  the  teacher  practiced  all  the 
trades ;  he  was  day-laborer,  aboemaker,  innkeepe". 

**  He  had  his  wife  supply  his  place  while  be  went  hoDtJug 
Id  the  fields." 

The  functions  of  the  teacher,  poorly  rewarded,  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  a  very  slender  tuition,  enjoyed  no  ooosideration. 

"The  teacher  was  often  regarded  in  the  oommnni^  on 
the  same  footing  as  a  mendicant,  and  between  the  herdunan 
and  tiimself,  the  preference  was  for  the  herdsman." 

Consequently,  the  situation  of  school-master  was  the  most 
often  sought  after  by  men  who  were  infirm,  crippled,  onflt 
for  any  other  kind  of  work. 

"From  the  teacher  without  arms,  to  the  epileptic,  how 
many  infirmities  to  pass  through ! " 

612.  GmzoT  AMD  THZ  Law  of  Jdmz  28,  1688. — Primary 
instructaon,  so  often  decreed  by  the  Bevoludon,  was  not 

'  Two  noted  MMmpta  to  eztaxl  and  popnlmiiie  tha  monltoilkl  tTMem 
HeexMbtledlnthsfollowliigwDrki:  PllIuM,  Th»  BatUnuda  of  DiieipUtM 
(EiUDbtiTBl>i  UBa)i  BeDtham,  CKn*tomatliia  (LondOD,  UIB}. 
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really  organized  in  France  till  by  the  law  of  Jane  28,  1838, 
the  honor  of  which  is  dae  in  particular  to  Goizot,  then  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction.^ 

Primary  instruction  was  divided  into  two  grades, — elemen* 
tary  and  higher.  Henceforth  there  was  to  be  a  school  for 
each  commune,  or  at  least  for  each  group  of  two  or  three 
communes.  The  State  reserved  the  right  of  appointing 
teachers,  and  of  determining  their  salary,  which,  it  la  true, 
in  certain  places,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  francs.  Foot 
children  were  to  be  received  without  pay. 

613.  Higher  Pbimabt  Schools.  — One  of  the  most  praise- 
worthy purposes  of  the  legislator  of  1833  was  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  primaiy  instruction. 

^'^ Higher  primaiy  instruction/'  he  said,  ^^necessarily  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  all  the  branches  of  elementary  primary 
instruction,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  its  common  appli- 
cations, especially  linear  drawing  and  surveying,  information 
on  the  physical  sciences  and  natural  history,  applicable  to 
the  uses  of  life,  singing,  the  elements  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  particularly  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
France.  According  to  the  needs  and  the  resources  of  local- 
ities, the  instruction  shall  receive  such  developments  as  shall 
be  deemed  proper." 

A  higher  primary  school  was  to  be  established  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  department  and  in  all  the  communes  which  had 
a  population  of  more  than  six  thousand  souls.  The  law  was 
executed  in  part.  In  1841,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
schools  were  founded.  But  little  by  little,  the  indifference 
of  the  government,  and,  above  all,  the  vanity  of  parents  who 
preferred  for  their  children  worthless  Latin  studies  to  a  good 

^  It  is  at  the  same  period,  in  1832,  that  G^rando  published  his  Court 
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and  thorough  primary  inBtraction,  discouraged  these  first 
efforts. 

The  legislator  of  1888  had  good  reason  for  thinking  that  a 
good  vest  was  worth  more  than  a  poor  coat.  His  mistake 
was  in  thinking  that  people  would  be  persuaded  to  abandon 
the  coat  in  order  to  take  the  vest.^  The  higlier  schools  were 
almost  everywhere  annexed  to  the  colleges  of  secondary  in- 
struction. To  suppress  their  independence  and  their  own 
distinctive  features  was  to  destroy  them.  The  final  blow 
was  given  them  by  the  law  of  1850,  which  abstained  from 
pronouncing  their  name,  and  which  condemned  them  by  its 
silence. 

614.  CiBCULAB  OF  GuizoT.  —  In  transmitting  to  teachers 
the  law  of  Jnne  28,  1838,  Guizot  had  it  followed  by  a  cele- 
brated circular,  which  eloquently  stated  the  proper  office  of 
the  teacher,  his  duties  and  his  rights.  Here  are  some  pas- 
sages from  it : 

'*  Do  not  make  a  mistake  here.  Sir.  While  the  career  of 
primary  instruction  may  be  without  renown,  its  duties  inter- 
est the  whole  of  society,  and  it  is  an  occupation  which  shares 
the  importance  attached  to  public  functions.  .  .  .  Universal 
primary  instruction  is  henceforth  to  be  one  of  the  guarantees 
of  order  and  social  stability." 

The  circular  next  examines  the  material  advantages  which 
the  new  law  assured  to  teachers,  and  it  continues  thus :  — 

*'  However,  Sir,  as  I  well  know,  the  foresight  of  the  law 
and  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  public  authority,  will 
never  succeed  in  rendering  the  humble  profession  of  a  com- 
munal teacher  as  attractive  as  it  is  useftil.  Society  could 
not  reward  him  who  devotes  himself  to  this  service  for  all 
that  he  does  for  it.    There  is  no  fortune  to  gam ;  there  is 


1  GHimot,  Des  in$Htutton»  d^irutructUm  publiqw,  p.  81B. 
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scarcely  any  repatation  to  acquire  in  the  difficult  daties  which 
he  perfonns.  Destined  to  see  his  life  spent  in  a  monotonoos 
occupation,  sometimes  even  to  encounter  about  him  the  in- 
justice and  the  ingratitude  of  ignorance,  he  would  often  grow 
disheartened,  and  would  perhaps  succumb  did  he  not  draw 
his  strength  and  his  courage  from  other  sources  than  from 
the  prospect  of  an  interest  immediate  and  purely  personal. 
It  is  necessary  that  a  profound  sense  of  the  moral  importance 
of  his  work  sustain  and  animate  him,  and  that  the  austere 
pleasure  of  having  served  men  and  secretly  contributed  to  the 
public  good,  become  the  noble  reward  which  his  conscience 
alone  can  give.  It  is  his  glory  to  aim  at  nothing  beyond  his 
obscure  and  laborious  condition,  to  spend  himself  in  sacri- 
fices scarcely  counted  by  those  who  profit  by  them,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  woik  for  men  and  to  look  for  his  reward  only 
from  God/' 

615.  Pbogrbss  of  Popular  Instruction.  —  It  would  be 
an  interesting  history  to  relate  in  detail  the  progress  of  popu- 
lar education  in  France  from  the  law  of  1833  to  our  day. 
The  public  bills  of  the  Republic  of  1848,  the  liberal  proposi- 
tions of  Camot  and  of  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  the  reooil 
of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  the  statu  quo  of  the  first  years 
of  the  Second  Empire,  then  towards  the  end  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  and  tentatives  of  Duruy,  and,  finally,  under  the  Third 
Republic,  the  definite  and  triumphant  organization,  —  all 
this  is  sufficiently  known  and  too  recent  to  justify  us  in 
dwelling  on  it  here. 

For  suecessftdly  introducing  anew  into  the  laws  the  princi- 
ples of  gratuity,  obligation,  and  secularization,  as  proclaimed 
by  the  French  Revolution,  not  less  than  a  century  was  neces- 
sary. And  in  particular,  the  better  spirits  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  convinced  of  the  need  of  obligatory  instmctioQ 
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only  by  slow  d^rees.  However,  in  1688,  Coosin,  who  re- 
ported the  Uw  of  Onizot  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  ezpre§Bed 
bimaelf  as  f  oUows :  — 

"  A  Uw  which  Bhoald  make  of  primary  instmction  a  legal 
obligation  seems  to  me  to  be  no  more  above  the  powers  of 
the  legislator  than  the  law  on  the  national  goard,  and  that 
which  yon  have  Jnst  made  on  a  f<»^xd  appropriation  for  the 
public  good.  If  reasons  of  public  utility  Jastify  the  l^iala- 
tor  in  appropriating  private  proper^,  why  do  not  reasons  of 
a  nmch  higher  utility  Jostify  him  in  doing  less,  —  in  reqnir- 
log  that  children  receive  the  inBtrnction  indispensable  to  every 
human  creature,  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  become  danger- 
ous to  himself  or  to  society  as  a  whole  ?  " 

Cousin  added  that  the  commiBsion  of  which  he  was  tlie 
chairman  would  not  have  receded  from  measures  wisely  ccnn- 
bined  to  make  instruction  obligatory,  had  it  not  been  afr^ 
of  provoking  diffloolties,  and,  in  this  way,  of  postponing  a 
law  that  was  awaited  with  impatience.  The  evident  neces- 
sity of  instructing  the  people,  the  interests  of  socie^,  the 
interests  of  families  and  individuals,  — aU  these  considera- 
tions have  insensibly  overcome  the  ecmples  or  the  illusions 
of  a  false  liberality,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  to-day,  to 
repeat  the  eloquent  pleas  of  Camot  in  his  bill  of  1848,  of 
Dumy,  and  of  Jules  Simon. 

In  1873  Guixot  expressed  himself  as  folloira : — 

'<  The  liberty  of  conscience  and  that  of  (amilies  are  facts 
and  rights  which,  in  this  qnestion,  ought  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected and  guaranteed ;  but,  under  the  condition  of  this 
respect  and  of  these  guarantees,  it  may  happen  that  the  state 
of  society  and  the  state  of  minds  may  render  l^al  obligation, 
in  respect  of  primary  instruction,  Iegitimat«,  salutary,  and  nec- 
essary. This  is  the  coTidUion  of  thingt  to-day.  Themovement 
in  favor  of  obligatory  tnstructioa  is  sincere,  serioaB,  national. 
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^werf ol  examples  aathorize  and  encourage  it*  In  Germanji 
in  Switzerland,  in  Denmark,  in  most  of  the  American  States, 
primary  instruction  has  this  character,  and  civilization  has 
reaped  excellent  fhuts  from  it.  France  and  its  govemmenl 
have  reason  to  welcome  this  principle." 

616.  Pboorajimbs  of  Fiuicabt  Instrcfction.  —  At  the 
•ame  time  that  primary  instmction  made  progress  by  its  ever- 
growing  extension,  and  by  the  participaticMi  in  it  of  a  greater 
number  of  individuals,  its  programmes  were  also  extended* 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  in  this  respect  the  different 
la?rs  which  have  regulated  the  matter  of  instruction  in  our 
century. 

The  law  of  1888  said :  *^  Elementary  primary  instruction 
necessarily  comprises  moral  and  religious  instruction,  reading, 
writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  language  and  of  compu- 
tation, the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures." 

The  bill  presented,  June  80,  1848,  by  Camot,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  expresses  itself  thus : — 

^^  Primary  instruction  comprises :  1.  reading,  writing,  the 
elements  of  the  French  language,  the  elements  of  computa- 
tion, the  metric  system,  the  measure  of  distances,  elementary 
notions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  principal  facts 
of  agriculture  and  of  industry,  linear  drawing,  singing, 
elementary  notions  on  the  history  and  geography  of  France ; 
2.  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  man  and 
citizen,  the  development  of  the  sentiments  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity ;  8.  the  elementary  rules  of  hygiene,  and  use- 
fhl  exercises  in  physical  development." 

^^  The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  ministers  of  the 
different  communions." 

According  to  the  bill  of  Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  (April 
10,  1849) ,  elementary  instruction  for  boys,  necessarily  oom- 
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prised  '^  moral,  religious,  and  ciyic  instmction,  reading, 
writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  language,  the  elements 
of  computation,  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
linear  drawing,  elementary  notions  of  agriculture  and  of 
hygiene,  singing  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

^'  According  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  localities,  ele« 
mentary  primary  instruction  shall  receive  the  developments 
which  shall  be  thought  proper,  and  shall  comprise,  in  partic- 
ular, notions  on  the  history  and  geography  of  France." 

Finally, the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  is  worded  thus :  — 
^^  Art.  23.  Primary  instruction  comprises  moral  and  relig- 
ious instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French 
language,  computation,  and  the  legal  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  It  may  comprise  in  addition,  arithmetic  applied 
to  practical  operations,  the  elements  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy, notions  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  natural  history 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  elementary  in- 
struction on  agriculture,  trade,  and  hygiene,  surveying,  level- 
ing, linear  drawing,  singing  and  gymnastics." 

Progress  has  especially  consisted,  since  1850,  in  rendering 
obligatory  that  which  was  simply  optional.  History,  for 
example,  did  not  become  a  subject  of  instruction  till  1867. 

617.  The  Theorists  of  Education. — Along  with  the 
progress  of  primary  instruction,  the  historian  of  the  peda- 
gogy of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  also  to  follow  the 
development  of  secondary  instruction  and  of  superior  in- 
struction. He  would  have  to  write  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity, reforming  the  methods  of  its  lyc^es  and  its  colleges,  and 
ever  enlarging  in  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty  the  studies  of  its 
faculties.  But  we  should  depart  from  the  limits  of  our  plan, 
were  we  to  undertake  this  order  of  inquiries,  and  were  we  to 
enter  into  details  which  pertain  to  contemporary  history. 
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'ItiAt  which  should  engage  our  attention  is  the  theoretical 
n^dootions  of  the  different  thinkers  who,  in  oar  century,  hare 
diaoussed  the  principles  and  the  laws  of  education,  of  those 
at  least  who  have  become  celebrated  for  their  novel  views. 

618.  Jacotot  (1770-1840).  — Jaootot,  who  has  maintained 
scarcely  any  celebrity  in  France  except  for  the  singularity  of 
his  paradoxes,  is  perhaps  of  all  French  educators  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  one  who  has  received  most  attention 
abroad,  particularly  in  Germany.  ^^  Jacotot,"  says  Doctor 
Dittes,  ^'  has  incited  a  lasting  improvement  in  the  public  in- 
struction of  Germany.  The  reform  which  he  introduced  into 
the  teaching  of  reading  is  important.  He  started  with  an 
entire  sentence,  which  was  pronounced,  explained,  and  learned 
by  heart  by  the  children,  and  afterward  analyzed  into  its 
constituent  parts."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  a  French  critic, 
Bernard  Perez,  has  drawn  the  following  portrait  of  Jacotot :  — 

'^  He  was  the  best  and  the  most  lovable  of  men.  He  had 
the  firmness,  patience,  honesty,  and  candor  of  superior  minds, 
an  inexhaustible  goodness  and  a  universal  charity  which 
make  him  close  all  his  letters  with  this  formula,  ^I  espe- 
cially commend  to  you  the  poor.'  This  ardent  philanthropy, 
as  well  as  his  enthusiasm  and  his  zeal  for  instruction,  per- 
vades even  his  writings,  though  full  of  inequalities  and 
verbal  eccentricities."* 

619.  Paradoxes  of  Jacotot. — In  his  principal  work. 
Universal  Instruction,*  Jacotot  has  set  forth  his  principles, 
which  are  so  many  paradoxes,  ^^  All  intelligences  are  equal " ; 
^^  Every  man  can  teach,  and  even  teach  that  which  be  him- 


1  Dittos,  op.  ct<.  p.  272. 

^  See  Jacotot  et  $a  mithode  d*  Emancipation  iniellectUielh,  by  Bemud 
Perez.   Paris,  1883. 
*  Enaeignement  univ€r$el.    Paris,  1828. 
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self  doea  not  know  " ;  <<  One  can  instnict  himself  all  alone  " ; 
**AUiBinaU." 

Doubtless  at  the  basis  of  Jacotof  s  paradoxes  there  is  an 
element  of  tmth ;  for  example,  the  very  Just  idea  that  the 
best  teaching  is  that  which  encourages  young  minds  to  think 
for  themselyes.  Doubtless  also  he  qualified  the  exaggera- 
tion of  his  statement  when  he  said  that  the  inequality  of 
wills  at  once  destroys  the  equality  of  intelligences.  But  the 
violent  and  unreasonable  form  which  he  gave  to  his  ideas 
has  compromised  them  in  public  opinion.  That  which  is 
true  and  fruitful  }n  his  system  has  been  forgotten,  and  we 
recall  only  the  whimsical  formulas  in  which  he  delighted. 

620.  Aix  IS  m  All. — The  most  famous  of  Jacotof s 
paradoxes  is  the  formula,  ^^  All  is  in  all."  The  whole  of 
Latin  is  in  a  page  of  Latin ;  the  whole  of  music  is  in  a  piece 
of  music ;  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  in  a  rule  of  computation. 

In  practice,  Jacotot  made  his  pupils  learn  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Tdemachus.  Upon  this  text,  once  learned, 
and  recited  twice  a  week,  there  were  constructed  all  sorts  of 
exercises,  and  these  sufilced  for  the  complete  knowledge  of 
the  French  language.  In  the  same  way  the  Epitome  HiS" 
torim  SacroB^  put  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  learned  in 
two  months,  was  almost  the  sole  instrument  for  the  study  of 
Latin.  In  fact,  and  aside  from  evident  exaggerations, 
Jacotot  rightly  thought  that  it  is  necessary,  as  he  said,  ^^  to 
learn  something  well,  and  to  connect  with  this  all  the  rest.' 


»f 


621.  Thb  Followers  of  Saint  Simon  and  of  Foubieb. — 
There  is  little  of  practical  value  to  be  gathered  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  celebrated  utopists,  who,  at  the  opening  of  this 
century,  became  known  by  their  plans  of  social  organization. 
It  is  the  chimerical  which  characterizes  their  systems.  Cabet 
demanded  among  other  absurdities  that  all  ancient  books  be 
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barned,  and  that  no  new  books  be  written  except  bj  oom* 
mand  of  the  State.  Besides,  he  would  haye  the  8<diool-code 
established  by  the  children  themselyes.* 

Victor  CoDsed^rant  suppressed,  not  books,  but  discipline 
and  aothority.  ^*  The  child,"  he  said,  ^^  shall  no  longer  be 
disobedient,  becaose  he  shall  no  longer  be  commanded."  ' 

Saint  Simon,  in  1816,  communicated  to  the  Society  fir 
Elementary  Instruction^  a  brief  essay  which  gave  proof  of  his 
interest  in  education.  For  him  and  his  disciples,  edncatioo 
is  ^^  the  aggregate  of  efforts  to  be  employed  in  order  to  adapt 
each  new  generation  to  the  social  order  to  which  It  is  called 
by  the  march  of  humanity."  This  was  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  modem  tendencies  which  aspire  above  all  else  to  an 
earthly  and  a  social  end,  with  ancient  tendencies  which  were 
subservient  to  supernatural  ideas.  .Esthetic  sentiments, 
scientific  methods,  industrial  activity,  —  such  is  the  triple 
development  which  special  and  professional  education  should 
consider.  But  above  this  the  Saint-Simonians  place  moral 
education,  too  much  neglected,  as  they  think,  which  should 
oonsiBt  particularly  in  developing  in  the  young  the  sympa- 
thetic and  affectionate  faculties.  The  Saint-Simonians  placed 
but  little  dependence  on  science  and  abstract  principles  for 
assuring  among  men  the  reign  of  morality.  Sentiment,  in 
their  view,  is  the  true  moral  principle,  and  education,  oonae* 
quently,  ought  to  be  essentially  the  education  of  the  heart 

622.  Fourier  (1772-1837).  — Fourier,  like  Saint  Simon, 
had  educational  pretensions.  There  is  nothing  more  curious 
than  his  treatise  on  NcUural  EduocUion.  In  it  there  is  only 
here  and  there  a  flash  of  good  sense  mingled  with  a  multi- 
tude of  grotesque  fancies. 


•^ 


1  Cabet,  Voyage  en  Icarie,  Paris,  1842. 

s  GoDfeddrant,  TMorie  cT Education  rationnelU  ei  alfroyanlt  du  4Jh9> 
MttvOfiMfik^    Paris,  IMi. 
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Fourier  renews  the  Utopias  of  Plato,  and  confides  infants 
to  public  nnrses.  He  is  more  reasonable  when,  in  spite  of 
his  declamations  on  the  excellence  of  nature,  he  is  really 
willing  to  recognize  in  children  a  diversity  of  characters,  and 
divides  ^^  the  nurslings  and  the  babies"  into  three  classes, — 
*^  the  benign,  the  malign,  and  the  devilkins." 

We  must  also  commend  Fourier  for  his  efibrts  to  encour- 
age industrial  activity.  There  is  perhaps  a  valuable  hint  in 
those  walks  which  he  recommends  children  to  take  through 
manufactories  and  shops,  so  that  at  the  sight  of  such  or  such 
a  tool,  their  particular  vocation  may  be  suggested  to  them ! 

The  instincts  of  the  child  are  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Fourier, 
even  the  worst,  their  inclination  to  destroy,  for  example,  or 
their  contempt  for  the  rights  of  property.  Far  from  oppos- 
ing  them,  he  turns  them  to  account  and  utilizes  them,  by 
employing  destructive  and  slovenly  children  in  occupations 
in  accord  with  their  tastes ;  for  example,  in  the  pursuit  of 
reptiles,  and  in  the  cleansing  of  sewers. 

But  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  longer  details.  The  education 
of  the  Fourierites  is  neither  a  discipline  nor  a  rule  of  life ;  it  is 
simply  a  system  of  complaisant  adherence,  and  even  of  ardent 
provocation,  to  the  instincts  which  the  child  inherits  from 
nature.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  either  of  directing  or  of 
training ;  it  is  simply  necessary  to  emancipate  and  to  excite. 

628.  AuousTE  Ck>MTE  (1798-1857)  and  the  Positivists.  -^ 
The  positivist  school,  and  its  iliustrious  founder,  Augusta 
Ck>mte,  could  not  omit,  in  their  encyclopaedic  works,  a  ques- 
tion so  important  as  that  of  education.  The  author  of  the 
Course  in  Positive  Philosophy  had  even  announced  a  special 
treatise  on  pedagogy,  ^^a  great  subject,"  he  said,  *^  which 
has  not  yet  been  undertaken  in  a  manner  sufficiently  system- 
atic." ^    The  promise  was  not  kept,  but  from  different  pas- 

^  C<mrt  dephih9ophie  posMoe,  Moond  edltkni,  188A.    Vol.  Vt  p.  771. 
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sages  in  the  writings  of  Angnste  Comte  it  is  possible  to  roi 
oonstract,  in  its  principal  features,  tlie  education  which  woold 
be  derived  from  IiIb  sjstem. 

Comte  took  for  his  guide  the  natural  and  specific  evobition 
of  humanity. 

^^  Individual  education  can  be  adequately  estimated  only 
according  to  its  necessary  conformity  with  collective  eyo- 
lution." 

AlS  positivism  represents,  in  the  view  of  Comte,  the  su- 
preme degree  of  the  evolution  of  humanity,  the  new  edacation 
ought  to  be  poinHve. 

'^  Right-minded  men  universally  recognize  the  necessity  of 
replacing  our  European  education,  a  system  essentially  theo- 
Ic^cal,  metaphysical,  and  literary,  by  a  positive  education, 
conformed  to  the  spirit  of  our  epoch,  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  modem  civilization." 

The  teaching  of  science,  then,  shall  be  the  basis  of  edaca- 
tion ;  but  this  teaching  will  bear  its  fruits  only  on  one  con- 
dition, and  this  is,  that  at  last  we  renounce  ^^  the  exclusive 
specialty,  the  too  pronounced  isolation,  which  still  charac- 
terizes our  manner  of  conceiving  and  cultivating  the  sciences.** 
The  precise  purpose  of  the  Course  in  Positive  Philosophy  was 
to  remedy  the  deleterious  influence  of  a  too  great  specializa- 
tion of  research,  by  establishing  the  relations  and  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  sciences.  Comte  made  of  mathematics  the 
point  of  departure  in  scientific  instruction.  This  was  the 
very  reverse  of  the  modern  tendency,  which  consists  in  begin- 
ning with  the  concrete  and  physical  studies. 

Auguste  Comte,  in  his  project  for  social  reform,  demanded 
universal  instruction,  and  he  bitterly  complains  of  the  indif- 
ference of  the  ruling  classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 

**  Nothing  is  more  profoundly  characteristic  of  the  exist- 
bg  anarchy  than  the  shamefU  indifference  with  which  the 
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higher  classes  of  to-day  habitaallj  r^ard  the  total  absence 
of  popular  education,  the  exaggerated  prolongation  of  which, 
however,  threatens  to  exert  on  their  approaching  destiny  a 
frightfhl  reaction." 

Comte  does  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  to  dream  of  an 
identical  education  for  all  men,  an  integral  education,  as  it 
has  been  called.  He  admits  degrees  in  instruction,  ^^  which,'* 
he  says,  ^^  will  allow  varieties  of  extension  in  a  system  con- 
stantly similar  and  identical." 

624.  DuPANLOUP  (180S-1878).  —  Of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  our  century,  he  who  has  the  most  ardently  studied 
the  problems  of  education  is  certainly  Bishop  Dupanloup. 
Important  works  give  proof  of  the  educational  zeal  of  the 
eloquent  prelate.  But  they  were  composed  with  more  spirit 
than  wisdom,  and  they  betray  the  zeal  of  the  Christian 
apologist  more  than  the  inspiration  of  an  impartial  love  tor 
the  truth.  Extravagances  of  language  and  exaggerations 
of  thought  too  often  prevent  the  reader  fix)m  feeling,  as  he 
ought,  the  moral  and  religious  inspiration  out  of  which  pro* 
ceeded  those  books  of  ardent  and  profound  faith,  but  of  faith 
more  than  of  charity.  Notwithstanding  their  length  and 
their  vast  proportions,  these  books  are  pamphlets,  works  of 
combat.  One  should  be  on  his  guard  against  taking  them 
for  scientific  treatises.  Serenity  is  lacking  in  them,  and  from 
the  very  first,  we  feel  ourselves  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  trouble  and  storm. 

625.  Analysis  of  the  Tbeatise  okEducatiok.  —  How- 
ever, the  three  volumes  of  the  Education  will  be  read  with 
profit.  The  first  volume  treats  of  education  in  general,  and 
contains  three  books.  In  the  first  book  the  author  determines 
the  character  of  education,  which  has  for  its  purpose  to  cuUU 
vote  the  faculties,  to  exercise  them,  to  develop  them,  to 
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^rengthen  them,  and,  finally,  to  polish  them.  In  the  following 
books  the  author  studies  the  nature  of  the  child,  of  whom  he 
sometimes  speaks  with  a  touching  tenderness ;  and  examines 
the  means  of  education,  which  are  ^'  religion,  instmction, 
discipline,  and  physical  culture.*'  Discipline  consists  in  sup- 
porting, preventing,  and  repressing.  Discipline  is  to  educa- 
tion '^  that  which  the  bark  is  to  the  tree  which  it  surrounds. 
It  is  the  bark  which  holds  the  sap,  and  forces  it  to  ascend  to 
the  heart  of  the  tree." 

The  general  title  of  the  second  volume  is,  On  Authoriitf 
and  Eespect  in  Education.  Authority  and  respect,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  author,  are  the  two  fhndamental  things.  From 
this  point  of  view,  he  studies  what  he  calls  the  personnel  of 
education ;  that  is,  Grod,  the  parents,  the  teacher,  the  child, 
and  ttie  schoolmate. 

The  third  yolume,  entitled  Educational  Meny  treats  of  the 
qualities  befitting  the  head  master  of  an  educational  estab- 
lishment, and  of  his  different  colleagues.' 

626.  Ebbobs  and  Prejudices. — Although  he  wrote  a 
beautifhl  chapter  entitled.  Of  the  Beepect  due  the  Dignity  of 
the  ChUd  and  the  Liberty  of  his  Nature^  Dupanloup  is  still 
more  struck  with  the  faults  than  with  the  virtues  of  child- 
hood. He  shudders  in  thinking  of  his  thoughtlessness,  of 
his  curiosity,  of  his  sensuality,  and  especially  of  his  pride. 
So  he  distrusts  commendation  and  rewards. 

^^  In  praising  your  pupils,"  he  says  to  the  teacher,  ^^  do  yoa 
not  fear  to  excite  their  pride?  The  pride  of  scholars  is  a 
terrible  evil ;  it  begins  in  the  ^  third,'  develops  in  the  *  sec- 
ond,' blossoms  in  ^rhetoric,'  and  becomes  established  in 
*  philosophy.' "  • 

^  The  principal  educational  works  of  Dapanlonp  are  iducaticn,  ISU, 
three  Yolomes;  De  la  haute  education  intellectuelle,  1805,  three  TTTflTuniMi; 
hettre*  iur  l*^dueationde$JUle9, 1S79,  one  Tolnme. 

s  See  note  to  page  181. 
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To  this  mistnist  of  human  nature  is  joined  a  singular 
pessimism  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  teacher. 

^^  There  is  found,"  he  says,  ^^  in  this  service,  grave 
troubles.  Sometimes,  if  we  are  worthy  of  this  service,  if  we 
sacrifice  ourselves  to  it,  we  can  find  consolations  in  it,  but 
pleasure,  never !  ** 

The  verdict  is  severe  and  absolute,  but  it  recoils  in  part  on 
him  who  pronounces  it.  How  not  mistrust  an  educator  who 
declares  that  there  is  no  sweetness  mingled  with  the  fatigues 
of  teaching,  and  who  condemns  the  teachers  of  youth  to  a 
life  of  complete  sacrifice  and  bitterness? 

The  greatest  fault  in  the  educational  spirit  of  Dupanloup 
is  that  he  does  not  cross  the  narrow  limits  of  an  education  in 
small  seminaries.  Dupanloup  wrote  only  for  the  middle 
classes.  He  had  no  interest  in  popular  education ;  he  does 
not  love  the  lay  teacher ;  he  detests  the  University.  Finally, 
he  is  the  man  who  inspired  the  law  of  May  15,  1850. 

627.  Thb  Spiritualistic  School  and  UNrvEBsirr  Mbn. 
—  The  philosophers  of  the  French  spiritualistic  school  have 
not  in  general  paid  great  attention  to  the  theory  of  education. 
The  most  illustrious  of  them.  Cousin  (1792-1868),  at  the 
same  time  that  he  aided  in  organizing  University  instruction, 
carefully  studied  educational  institutions  abroad,  especially 
in  his  two  works,  Public  Instruction  in  HoUand  (1837),  and 
Public  Instruction  in  Oermany  (1840).  The  works  of  Jules 
Simon  have  the  same  practical  character,  but  with  a  marked 
tendency  to  treat  by  preference  the  questions  of  primary 
instruction.  The  School  (1864)  is  a  manifesto  in  favor  pf 
gratuity  and  obligation. 

The  University  men,  on  their  part,  have,  in  this  century, 
acted  rather  than  speculated.  They  have  been  intent  rather 
on  making  good  pupils  than  on  composing  theories.    There 
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would,  however,  be  valaable  traths  to  cull  from  the  works  of 
Coumot,^  of  Bersot,*  and  especially  of  Michel  Br^al.' 

[628.  Analttical  SuMMAHT.  —  1.  One  of  the  main  charao- 
teristics  of  the  educational  thought  of  this  century  is  doubtless 
the  effort  to  deduce  the  rules  of  practice  from  certain  first 
principles.  The  principles  of  instruction  are  to  be  found,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  science  of  psychology,  and  the  principles 
of  education,  in  part,  in  social  science  and  even  in  jurispru- 
dence. 

2.  The  purpose  of  Napoleon  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  his 
dynasty  through  the  influence  of  his  Imperial  University,  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  ideas,  and  of 
the  belief  in  the  potency  of  popular  instruction  as  a  means 
of  national  strength. 

8.  The  history  of  mutual  instruction  exhibits  three  impor- 
tant facts  :  1.  the  effect  of  agitation  in  arousing  public  inter- 
est in  educational  questions ;  2.  the  manner  in  which  peculiar 
circumstances  suggest  an  expedient  which  can  be  justified  on 
no  absolute  grounds ;  3.  the  danger  of  converting  such  an 
expedient  into  a  ^'  system"  for  universal  adoption. 

4.  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Jacotot,  attempted  to  make 
Instruction  universal  by  simplifying  its  processes  to  such  a 
degree  that  every  mother  might  be  a  teacher  and  every  house- 
hold a  school. 

5.  In  Comte  we  see  the  re-appearance  of  Condillac's  doc- 
trine, that  the  historic  education  of  the  race  is  the  type  of 
individual  education.  The  same  hypothesis  will  re-appear  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  Education.'] 

1  Conrnot  published  in  1864  a  remarkable  book  under  this  title  :  Det  li»- 
gtitutioru  cTinstruction  publique. 

^  See  the  Essais  de  philosophie  et  de  morcUet  by  E.  Bersot,  and  also  Audm 
et  discours  (1879). 

*  See  especially  the  weU-known  book  of  Br^U,  Quelque$  mote  mar  Fii^ 
itruetUm  publique  en  France, 


CHAPTER  XXn, 

THB    8CIEN0B    OF     EDUOATIOK.  —  HERBERT    SPENCER 

AND  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 

XHB  BGIBirCB  OF  BDUOATIOir;  THB  OEBMAF  PHIL080PHEB8 ;  THB  BHO- 
I.I8H  PHILOflOFHBBS ;  HBBBBBT  BPBNOBB'B  BDUCATION  ;  PLAH  OF 
THB  work;  DBFmiTIOir  OF  BDUCATION;  HUMAN  DB8TINT ;  UTIU- 
TABIAN  TBNDBNCIB8;  DIFFBRBNT  CATBOORIE8  OF  ACTIVITIES; 
CBITICIBM      OF      MR.      BPBNCBR'b      CLASSIFICATION;       EFFECTS      ON 

education;  science  is  the  basis  of  education;  science  fob 
health  and  industrial  activitt ;  science  fob  family  life; 
floibncb  fob  ibsthbtic  activity;  bxaooebations  and  prej- 
itdicbs;  intbllbctual  education;  laws  of  mental  evolu- 
TION; PEBSONAL  education;  MOBAL  EDUCATION;  SYSTEM  OF 
NATURAL    punishments;    DIFFICULTIES    IN  APPLICATION;    BETUBN 

TO  natube;  physical  education;  obnebal  judgment;  mb. 
bain  and  thb  science  of  education;  obnebal  impbbssions ; 
divisions  of  the  book;  psychological  obdbb  and  logical 
obdeb;  modern  education;  bbbobs  in  thboby;  utilitabian 
tendencies;  final  judgment;  amebican  educatobs;  ohan- 
ning;  hobace  mann;  conclusion;  analytical  summaby. 


629.  The  Science  of  Education. — To-day,  thanks  to 
Important  works,  the  science  of  education  is  no  longer  an 
empty  term,  an  object  of  vagae  aspirations  for  philosophers, 
of  easy  ridicnle  for  wits.  Doubtless  it  is  far  fh>m  being 
definitely  established;  but  it  no  longer  conceals  its  name 
and  its  pretensions ;  it  defines  its  purpose  and  its  methods ; 
and  manifests  its  youthful  vitality  in  all  directions. 

Up  to  the  present  period,  philosophers  had  scarcely  thought 
of  organizing  pedagogy,  of  constructing  it  on  a  rational 
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basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  edncaticMi  is  stm 
less  advanced  than  the  conceptions  of  philosophers*  Here 
we  the  more  often  follow  a  thoughtless  routine,  or  the  vague 
inspirations  of  instinct.  The  methods  in  use  are  not  co- 
ordinated. They  present  a  curious  mixture  of  old  traditions 
and  modern  surcharges.  It  is  this  lack  of  definitenessi  of 
co-ordination  of  ideas,  and  the  spectacle  of  these  contradic* 
tions,  which  caused  Riehter^  to  say :  ^'  The  education  of  the 
day  resembles  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  comedy  who  comes 
on  the  stage  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  each  arm. 
^What  do  you  carry  under  your  right  arm?'  he  is  asked. 
*  Orders,'  he  replies.  ^  And  under  your  left  arm  ? '  '  Connter- 
orders ! ' " 

Quite  a  number  of  the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tury  have  attempted  to  remedy  this  incoherence,  and,  by 
appealing  to  the  scientific  spirit,  to  regulate  edncational 
processes  that  have  fallen  into  excesses  of  empiricism  or  of 
routine.  It  is  these  attempts  which  we  are  summarify  to 
recite. 

680.  The  Gbrkak  Philosofheks. — Since  Kant,  and  by 
his  example,  the  most  of  German  philosophers  have  asso- 
ciated the  theory  of  education  with  their  speculatLona  on 
human  nature. 

Fichte  (1762-1814),  in  his  Discourse  to  the  Oermom  Na- 
tion, proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  national  education  to 
secure  the  regeneration  of  his  country  and  its  restoratkm  to 
its  former  standing.  The  advocate  of  a  public  and  common 
education,  because  he  would  fight  against  the  selfishness 
which  family  life  encourages,  he  contributed  by  his  eloquent 

V.HI  ^     ■  I  I  ■  i«       ■        .  .    I   ,  ■■■..■>  I    ■  ■     ■  ^^^M^_H.    Ml  H^_  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^mm^m^m^^^m^m 

1  J.  P.  Richter,  better  known  onder  the  name  Jean  Paol  (176S-1825),  the 
antbor  of  a  spirited  and  scholarly  book,  Levana,  or  the  Doctrine 
tion,  1S03. 
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appeals  to  restore  the  intellectual  and  moral  grandeor,  and 
consequentlj,  the  material  grandeur,  of  Germany, 

Schleiermacber  (1768-1834)  wrote  a  Doctrine  of  EducO' 
turn,  which  was  not  published  till  1849.  In  this  he  develops, 
among  other  ideas,  this  proposition,  that  religious  education 
does  not  belong  to  the  school,  but  that  it  is  the  affair  of  the 
family  and  the  Church. 

Herbart  (1776-1841)  has  composed  a  series  of  pedagogi- 
cal writings  which  assign  him  a  special  place  in  the  list  of 
educational  philosophers.  Let  us  call  attention,  in  particular, 
to  his  OenercU  Pedagogy  (1806),  and  the  OttUine  of  my  Ze»- 
8ons  on  Pedagogy  (1840).  That  which  distinguishes  Her- 
bart is  his  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  system  all  the  rules  of 
pedagogy  by  giving  them  for  a  basis  his  own  psychological 
theory.  He  inaugurated  a  new  method  in  psychology,  which 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  given  the  results  that  were 
expected  from  it,  — the  mathematical  method.  For  him,  psy- 
chology is  only  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  by  means  of 
mathematical  formula  calculation  may  be  applied  to  measure 
the  force  of  ideas.  The  soul  does  not  possess  innate  facul- 
ties ;  it  is  developed  progressively. 

But  it  would  require  long  efforts  to  enter  into  the  secrets 
of  Herbarfs  original  thought.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
nurtured  from  an  early  period  on  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi, 
whose  friend  he  was,  he  has  founded  a  real  school  of 
pedagogy. 

Beneke  (1798-1854)  is  the  author  of  a  Doctrine  ofEduca^ 
Hon  and  Instruction^  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Doctor 
Dittes,  a  masterpiece  of  psychological  pedagogy.  Beneke 
agrees  with  Herbart  on  a  great  number  of  points.  His 
pedagogical  methods  have  been  popularized  by  J.  6.  Dressier, 
director  of  the  normal  school  at  Bauzen,  who  died  in  1860.^ 

— — — * 

^  Bee  The  SUmerUs  of  Pwychology,  on  the  PrimdpUB  of  Beneke  (Loni 
ion,  1871). 
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Charles  Schmidt,  who  died  in  1864,  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works  on  pedagogy,  in  which  he  is  inspired  by  the  phre- 
nology of  Gall  and  his  fantastical  hypotheses.  Doubtless 
this  inspiration  is  not  happy,  and  the  works  of  Schmidt  are 
more  valaable  for  their  details,  for  their  special  reflections, 
than  for  their  general  doctrine.  But  from  his  undertaking 
there  issues  at  least  this  truth,  that  the  science  of  education 
should  have  for  its  basis,  not  only  psychology,  but  physiol- 
ogy also,  the  science  of  the  whole  man,  body  and  mind. 

There  is  no  country  where  pedagogy  has  received  a  more 
philosophical  and  a  higher  development  than  in  Grermany. 
Even  the  great  poets,  Lessing,  Herder,  Gcethe,  and  Schiller, 
have  contributed  through  certain  grand  ideas  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  science  of  education. 

631.  The  English  Philosophers. — English  philosophy, 
with  its  experimental  and  practical  character,  and  with  its 
positive  and  utilitarian  tendencies,  was  naturally  called  to 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  pedagogy.  There  are  more 
truths  to  gather  ft'om  the  thinkers  who,  in  different  degrees, 
have  followed  Locke  and  Bain,  and  who  have  preserved  a 
taste  for  prudent  observation  and  careful  experiments,  than 
from  the  German  idealists,  enamored  of  hypothesis  and  sys- 
tematic constructions. 

Without  doubt  this  explains  the  considerable  success  which 
the  recent  books  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain 
have  obtained  even  in  France. 

632.  The  Book  of  Herbert  Spencer.  —  If  it  were  sofll- 
cient  to  deflne  with  exactness  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  to 
discover  the  true  method  for  constructing  the  science,  Her- 
bert Spencer's  book  on  EducaJtion^  IrUeUectucU^  Morale  and 
Physkal^^  would  be  a  satisfactory  treatise ;  but  it  is  one  thing 

1  Tlie  flnt  French  tnmslation  appeared  in  187& 
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to  comprehend  that  psychology  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  a 
complete  and  exact  pedagogy,  and  another  thing  to  deter- 
mine the  real  laws  of  psychology. 

*'  Education  will  not  be  definitely  systematized,"  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  ^'  till  the  day  when  science  shall  be  in  possession  of 
a  rational  psychology/' 

This  day  has  not  yet  come,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  who  is 
the  first  to  recognize  the  fact,  modestly  presents  his  work 
only  as  an  essay.  But  if  it  does  not  yet  contain  a  perfect 
and  fhlly  worked  out  theory  of  education,  the  essay  of  the 
English  philosopher  is  at  least  a  vigorous  effort,  and  a  nota- 
ble step  towards  a  rational  pedagogy,  towards  the  science  of 
education,  which,  as  Virchow  expresses  it,  ''ought  forever 
to  proscribe  the  gropings  of  an  ignorant  education  whose 
experiments  are  ever  to  be  gone  over  anew.'' 

633.  Plan  of  the  Work.  —  Every  system  of  education 
supposes  at  the  same  time  an  ethics,  —  I  mean  a  certain  con- 
ception of  life  and  of  human  destiny,  and  a  psychology,  — 
that  is,  a  knowledge  more  or  less  exact  of  our  faculties  and 
of  the  laws  which  preside  over  their  development.  There  are, 
in  fact,  in  education,  two  essential  questions:  1.  What  are 
the  subjects  of  study  and  instruction,  proper  to  create  the 
qualities,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  type  of  the 
well-educated  man?  2.  By  what  methods  shall  we  teach 
the  child  rapidly  and  well  that  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to 
learn  ?  There  are,  in  other  terms,  the  question  of  end  and 
the  question  of  means.  Ethics  is  necessary  to  resolve  the 
first,  and  psychology,  to  illnstrate  the  second. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  plan  that  Mr.  Spencer  has 
arranged  the  different  parts  of  his  work.  The  first  chapter, 
entitled  What  Knowledge  ia  of  Most  Worth?  is  in  substance 
but  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  final  purpose,  on  the  difller- 
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ent  forms,  of  hnman  activity,  and,  conseqnently,  on  the  relfl> 
tive  importance,  on  the  rank,  which  should  be  assigned  to 
the  studies  which  go  to  compose  a  complete  edocation. 

In  the  three  other  chapters,  IrUdlectual^  Mcnxdj  and  jP&jr- 
gical  Education^  the  author  examines  the  methods  which  are 
deemed  the  best  for  instructing  the  intelligence ,  perfectiDg 
the  moral  character,  and  fortifying  the  body. 

684.  DEFiNrnoN  of  Education.  — Herbert  Spencer  begins 
with  a  definition  of  education :  — 

'^  Education,"  he  says,  ^'  is  ail  that  we  do  for  onrselves, 
and  all  that  others  do  for  us,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  as 
nearer  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  .  .  .  The  ideal  of  edu* 
cation  would  be  to  furnish  man  with  a  complete  preparation 
for  life  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Do  not  attempt  to  give  an  exclu- 
sive development  of  one  order  of  knowledge  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  however  important  it  may  be.  Let  us  distribute 
our  attention  over  the  whole,  and  justly  proportion  our  efforts 
to  their  relative  value.  ...  In  general,  the  object  of  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  to  acquire  as  completely  as  possible  the 
knowledge  that  is  best  adapted  to  develop  individual  and 
social  life  under  all  its  aspects,  and  to  do  no  more  than 
glance  at  the  subjects  which  contribute  the  least  to  this 
development."  * 

This  definition  is  wrong  in  being  a  little  pretentious  and 
in  not  adapting  itself  to  all  the  forms  of  education.  It  is 
true,  perhaps,  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  ideal  to  be  attained  in 
a  complete  instruction,  accessible  to  a  few  privileged  men, 
but  it  could  not  be  applied  to  popular  education.  It  soars 
too  high  above  human  conditions  and  social  realities. 


1  In  this,  as  in  seyeral  other  instanoes,  Mondenr  Ck>miMiyrtf  glv«B  a  siua* 
mtaj  of  the  author's  thought  rather  than  an  aanot  qnotation.    (P.) 
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SS6.  EuiuirDsniNT. — ThecoDoeptionot  hnmRndestui;, 
u  Mr.  Spencer  oatlines  it  in  the  opening  of  his  book,  baa 
Tory  marked  atilitarian  tendencioB.  His  flnt  complaint 
agunst  the  current  education  is  that  it  sacriflceB  the  naefol 
to  the  fl^eeahle ;  that  as  mattere  now  go,  everything  which 
pertains  to  mental  adornment  and  display  has  precedence 
over  the  knowledge  which  might  increase  our  well-being  and 
assore  our  happiness.  As  in  the  history  of  dress,  with 
aavages  for  example,  it  Is  prored  that  the  ornamental  in 
dress  precedes  the  nsefnl ;  so  in  Inatmction,  ornamental 
■todies  are  preferred  to  uBefnl  studies.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  women,  who  have  a  decided  preference  for  the 
qnalitieB  of  pore  decoration.' 

In  his  rather  vlgorons  reaction  against  the  Inxarfes  which 
in  classical  instmction  would  wrongly  snbstitnte  themselves 
for  more  necessary  stadiee,  Hr.  Spencer  goes  so  far  as  to 
■ay:  — 

'*  Jost  as  the  Orinoco  Indian  paints  and  tattooes  himself, 
so  the  child  in  tliia  country  learns  Latin  because  it  fbrms  a 
part  of  the  edncatloa  of  a  gentleman." 

However,  we  do  not  construe  this  literally.  Hr.  Spencer 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suppress  the  disinterested  stndlei 
which  are  as  much  the  more  necessary  as  they  seem  to  be 
the  more  superfluous.  He  merely  demands  that  instruction 
be  not  reduced  to  a  training  in  the  trivial  elegancies  of  a 
dead  language,  or  to  a  study  of  trifles  in  bistorj',  snch  as  the 
dates  of  battles,  and  the  birth  and  death  of  princes. 

636.  UiTLrrABUH  Txndehcies. — Utility,  that  is,  the  infla- 
ence  on  bappiness,  —  such  is  the  true  criterion  by  which  are 

1  As,  hlitoricilly,  ointmsnt  pceoadM  drew  on  Hr.  Spenoat'B  tnata  prin* 
vlple,  tt  &Md  not  b«  tUl  UM  In  lite  that  women  dren  seodblj.  Or  onght  not 
the  geneaia  ol  disH  In  the  IndtTldiia]  to  follow  tlia  MHia  older  u  the  geB** 
ri*ol  dreaa  In  Uie  racer    (F.) 
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to  be  estimated,  admitted  or  exdnded,  and  finally  classified, 
the  subjects  proposed  for  the  study  of  man  as  the  elements 
of  his  education.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  happiness 
is  to  be  considered  in  its  widest  and  highest  sense.  Happi* 
ness  does  not  consist  in  the  satisfaction  of  such  or  such  a 
privileged  inclination.  It  consists  in  being  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  be,  —  in  complete  living.  To  prepare  us  for  a 
complete  life,  —  such  is  the  function  of  education. 

687.  DiFFBBEMT  CATEGORIES  OF  AciiviTT.  —  Complete  life 
supposes  different  kinds  of  activity,  which  ought  to  be  subor- 
dinated one  to  another  according  to  their  importance  and 
dignity.  The  following  statement  shows  how  Mr.  Spencer 
proposes  to  classify  these  different  categories  of  activities 
according  to  an  ascending  scale  of  progress :  — 

1.  In  the  first  rank  is  placed  the  activity  which  ministers 
simply  to  self-preservation.  It  would  be  of  no  consequence 
to  be  an  eminent  scholar,  or  a  citizen  and  a  patriot,  or  a 
devoted  father ;  or  rather,  all  this  would  be  impossible,  if 
one  did  not  first  know  how  to  assure  his  safety  and  his  life. 

2.  Then  comes  the  series  of  activities  which  tend  incUreeUtf 
to  the  same  end  of  physical  well-being,  by  the  acquisition 
and  production  of  the  material  goods  necessary  for  existence^ 
that  is,  industry  and  the  different  occupations. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  man  employs  his  activities  in  thi 
service  of  his  family,  —  he  has  children  to  support  and  to 
bring  up. 

4.  Social  and  political  life  is  the  fourth  object  of  his 
efforts.  This  supposes,  as  a  previous  condition,  the  accom- 
plishment of  family  duties,  just  as  family  life  itself  supposes 
the  normal  development  of  the  individual  life. 

5.  Finally,  human  existence  is  consummated  and  crowned, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  exercise  of  the  activities  which,  in  a  single 
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word,  we  might  call  eesthetic,  and  which,  taking  advantage 
of  the  leisure  left  from  care  and  basiness,  will  find  aatiafiic- 
tion  in  the  cultore  of  letters  and  the  arts. 

688.  Cbitigisx  of  this  Classificatiok. — What  excep- 
tions can  be  taken  to  this  exact  and  methodical  table  of  the 
different  elements  of  an  existence  complete,  normal,  and 
conseqaently  human?  Is  it  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
happiness  thus  understood  does  not  differ  from  what  we  call 
virtue?  None  of  the  five  elements  distinguished  by  Mr. 
Spencer  can  be  safely  omitted.  The  first  could  not  be 
neglected  without  endangering  the  material  reality  of  life; 
nor  the  last,  without  impairing  its  moral  dignity.  In  some 
degree  they  are  mutually  necessary,  in  this  sense,  that  the 
lower,  or  selfish  activities,  are  the  conditions  which  make 
possible  the  other  parts  of  human  duty ;  and  that  the  higher, 
or  disinterested  activities,  become,  as  it  were,  the  justifica- 
tion  of  the  toil  we  endure  in  order  to  exist  and  to  satisfy 
material  necessities. 

We  have,  however,  one  grave  reserve  to  make.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  wrong  in  putting  into  the  last  category  of  activi- 
ties that  which  is  the  crown  of  the  others,  all  that  which  con- 
cerns the  moral  development  of  the  individual.  Between  the 
second  and  the  third  class  of  activities  we  ask  to  interpolate 
another  form  of  activity, — that  which  constitutes  the  indi- 
vidual moral  life,  that  which,  in  every  man,  even  the  humblest 
and  the  poorest,  calls  into  exercise  the  conscience,  the  rea- 
son, and  the  will.  Mr.  Spencer's  system  is  decidedly  too 
aristocratic.  It  seems  to  reserve  the  moral  life  for  men  of 
leisure.  In  a  democratic  society,  which  believes  in  equality 
and  which  would  not  have  this  an  empty  term,  there  are  ef- 
forts which  must  be  made  for  the  moral  development  of  the 
human  being  in  all  conditions,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
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reduce  personal  activity  to  the  care  of  health  and 
well-being. 

639.  Effects  on  Education.  —  It  is  now  easy  to  com- 
prehend the  duties  of  education.  Conforming  its  efforts  to 
nature,  distributing  its  lessons  according  to  the  exact  divis- 
ion of  human  functions,  it  will  seek  the  branches  of  knowl- 
e^e  the  most  fit  for  making  of  the  pupil,  first,  a  sound  and 
healthy  man,  then  a  toiler,  a  workman,  —  a  man,  in  a  word, 
capable  of  earning  his  livelihood ;  then  it  will  train  him  for 
the  family  and  the  State,  by  endowing  him  with  all  the 
domestic  and  civic  virtues ;  finally,  it  will  open  to  him  the 
brilliant  domain  of  art  under  aU  its  forms. 

640.  Science  is  the  Basis  of  Education.  —  When  we 
have  once  divided  human  life  into  a  certain  number  of  super- 
imposed stages  which  education  should  teach  us  to  ascend 
one  after  another,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  what  are  the 
facts  and  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  correspond  to 
each  one  of  these  different  steps.  To  this  question  Mr. 
Spencer  replies  that  in  all  the  grades  of  human  development 
that  which  is  pre-eminently  necessary,  that  which  is  the  basis 
of  education,  is  science. 

641.  Science  fob  Health  and  Industrial  Actiyitt.  — 
It  is  in  the  first  part  of  education,  that  which  has  for  its  object 
self-preservation,  that  science  is  the  least  useftd.  So  far, 
education  may  be  in  great  part  negative,  because  natore  has 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  lead  us  to  our  destination.  The 
child  cries  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  throws  himself 
into  the  arms  of  his  mother  when  he  feels  the  slightest  sor- 
row. However,  in  proportion  to  his  growth,  man  has  more 
and  more  need  of  science,  and  he  could  not  do  without  physi- 
ology and  hygiene.    By  this  means  will  he  shnn  all  titose 
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little  acts  of  impmdence,  all  those  physical  faults,  which 
shorten  life,  or  pave  the  way  for  infirmities  in  old  age.  By 
this  means  he  will  diminish  the  interval,  which  is  so  consid- 
erable, between  the  length  of  life  as  it  might  be  and  the 
brevity  of  life  as  it  is.  Evident  truths,  but  too  often  un« 
heeded! 

*'  How  many  scholars,"  exclaims  Mr.  Spencer,  ^^  who 
would  blush  if  caught  saying  Iphig^nia  instead  of  Iphigenia, 
ahow  not  the  slightest  shame  in  confessing  that  they  do  not 
know  where  the  Eustachian  tubes  are,  and  what  are  the 
actions  of  the  spinal  cord  1 " 

With  respect  to  the  activities  which  might  be  called  lucra- 
tive, and  to  the  kind  of  instruction  which  they  require,  Mr. 
Spencer  still  shows  the  utility  of  science.  He  knows  how 
great  a  disposition  there  is  in  modem  society  to  promote  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  instruction ;  but  he  thinks,  not  without 
reason,  that  we  do  not  proceed  as  we  should  in  order  to  be 
completely  successful  in  this  direction.  AU  the  sciences, 
mathematics  through  its  applications  to  the  arts,  mechanics 
through  its  connection  with  industries  where  machines  play 
so  great  a  part,  physics  and  chemistry  through  the  knowledge 
they  furnish  on  matter  and  its  properties,  even  the  social 
sciences  by  reason  of  the  relations  of  commerce  with  poli- 
tics, —  all  the  sciences,  in  a  word,  contribute  to  develop  the 
skill  and  the  prudence  of  the  man  who  is  employed  in  any 
trade  or  occupation  whatever. 

642.  Science  fob  Fajolt  Life. — A  point  in  which  the 
originality  of  Mr.  Spencer's  thought  is  distinctly  marked, 
and  which  he  develops  with  an  eloquent  earnestness,  is  the 
necessity  of  enlightening  parents,  and  particularly  mothers, 
upon  their  obligations  and  duties,  and  of  putting  them 
in  a  condition  to  direct  the  education  of  tbeir  children  by 
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teaching  them  the  natural  laws  of  body  and  mind:  <*IsU 
not  monstrous/'  he  says,  ''  that  the  fate  of  a  new  genera- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  coaUmi, 
impulse,  fancy, — joined  with  the  suggestions  of  ignorant 
nurses  and  the  prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers.  .  .  • 
In  the  actual  state  of  things  the  best  instruction,  even 
among  the  favored  by  fortune,  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
instruction  of  celibates."  We  are  ever  saying  that  the  voca- 
tion of  woman  is  to  bring  up  her  children,  and  yet  we  teach 
her  nothing  of  that  which  she  ought  to  know  in  order  to  ful- 
fill worthily  this  great  task.  Ignorant  as  she  is  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  the  moral  emotions  or  of  physical  disorders, 
her  intervention  in  the  education  of  the  child  is  often  more 
disastrous  than  her  absolute  inaction  would  be. 

643.  Science  in  iEsTHsnc  Education.  —  Mr.  Spencer 
next  shows  that  social  and  political  activity  also  has  need  of 
being  enlightened  by  science.  One  is  a  citizen  only  on  the 
condition  of  knowing  the  history  of  his  country. 

That  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  grant  Mr.  Spencer,  is 
that  aesthetic  education,  in  its  turn,  is  based  on  science.  Is 
there  not  some  exaggeration,  for  example,  in  asserting  that 
poor  musical  compositions  are  poor  because  they  are  lack- 
ing in  truth?  and  that  they  are  lacking  in  truth  ^^ because 
they  are  lacking  in  science  "  ?  Does  one  become  a  man  of 
letters  and  an  artist  as  one  becomes  a  geometrician?  To 
cultivate  with  success  those  arts  which  are  as  the  flower  of 
civilization,  is  there  not  required,  besides  talent  and  natural 
gifts,  a  long  practice,  a  slow  initiation,  something,  in  a 
word,  more  delicate  than  the  attention  which  suffices  for 
being  instructed  in  science? 

644.  ExAOOKRATiONs  AND  Prbjudioes. — We  believe  as 
thoroughly  as  any  one  can  in  the  efficiency  and  in  the  ednoa- 
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tdonal  virtaeB  of  science,  and  we  would  willingly  make  it)  as 
Mr.  Spencer  does,  the  basis  of  education.  We  must  be  on 
our  guard,  however,  against  cultivating  this  religion  of 
science  until  it  becomes  a  superstition.  Our  author  is  not 
completely  exempt  from  this  danger. 

That  science  develops  the  intellectual  qualities,  such  as 
judgment,  memory,  reasoning,  we  admit;  that  it  develops 
them  better  than  the  study  of  the  languages,  let  even  this  be 
granted  I  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  protest  when  Mr. 
Spencer  represents  science  as  endowed  with  the  same  efficacy 
for  inspiring  moral  qualities,  such  as  perseverance,  sincerity, 
activity,  resignation  to  the  will  of  nature,  piety  even,  and 
religion.  Science  appears  to  us  an  infallible  means  of  ani- 
mating and  exciting  the  different  energies  of  the  soul ;  but 
will  it  also  have  the  quality  of  disciplining  them?  Thanks 
to  science,  man  will  know  that  which  it  is  proper  to  do,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  a  workman,  a  parent,  or  a  citizen,  but  on  this 
express  condition,  that  he  wiUs;  and  this  education  of  the 
will,  is  it  still  science  which  shall  be  charged  with  it?  We 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Spencer  himself  now  seems  to  share  this  doubt,  if  we 
may  trust  one  of  his  recent  works.^  ^'  Faith  in  books  and  in 
nature,"  it  is  there  said,  '^  is  one  of  the  superstitions  of  our 
times."  We  deceive  ourselves,  says  the  author,  when  we 
establish  a  connection  between  the  intelligence  and  the  will, 
for  conduct  is  determined  not  by  knowledge  but  by  emo- 
tion. 

'^  He  who  would  hope  to  teach  geometiy  by  giving  lessons 
in  Latin,  would  scarcely  be  more  unreasonable  than  those 
who  count  on  producing  better  sentiments  by  means  of  a 
cipline  of  the  intellectual  faculties." 

1  Jntn>ductUm  to  Social  8o(ence,  p.  890. 
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To  tell  the  trath,  Mr.  Spencer  has  here  faUen  into 
extreme,  and  he  seems  to  as  at  one  time  to  have  granted  too 
much,  and  at  another  too  little,  to  the  inflaenoe  of  instractioa 
on  morality. 


645.  bmLLEcrnAL  'Edvcatiok. — So  far  we  have 
ined  along  with  Mr.  Spencer  only  the  nature  of  the  objecta 
and  of  the  knowledge  which  befit  the  education  of  man.  It 
remains  to  inqaire  how  the  mind  can  assimilate  this  knowl- 
edge. Pedagogy  has  not  only  to  draw  op  in  tiieory  a  bril- 
liant programme  of  necessary  stadies,  bat  it  also  searches 
oat  the  means  and  the  methods  to  be  employed,  in  order  that 
these  studies  may  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  may  hare 
the  greater  chance  of  being  thus  presented  with  profit. 

In  this  somewhat  more  practical  part  of  his  work,  Mr* 
Spencer  thinks  that  pedagogy  should  be  guided  by  the  idea 
of  evolution ;  that  is,  of  the  progressive  course  of  a  being 
who  makes  himself,  who  creates  himself  little  by  little,  and 
who  develops  in  succession,  according  to  fixed  laws,  powers 
originally  enveloped  in  the  germs  that  he  has  received  from 
nature,  or  that  have  been  transmitted  to  him  by  heredity. 

646.  Laws  of  Iivtellectual  Evolution.  — In  other  terms, 
Mr.  Spencer  shows  that  the  precepts  of  pedagogy  cannot  be 
definitely  deduced  until  the  laws  of  mental  evolution  have 
been  accurately  established,  and  he  attempts  to  determine 
some  of  these  laws. 

He  proves  that  the  mind  passes  naturally  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  from  the 
ooncrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational ; 
that  the  genesis  of  the  individual  is  the  same  as  the  genesis 
of  the  race ;  that  the  intelligence  assimilates  by  preference 
that  which  it  discovers  for  itself;  finally,  that  aU  coltore 
which  profits  the  pupil  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  exeroias 
which  stimulates  him  and  delights  him. 
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From  this  there  result  these  practioal  oonsequenoes :  that 
it  is  necessary  first  to  present  to  the  child  simple  subjects  of 
study,  individual  things,  sensible  objects,  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  him  gradually  on  his  way  towards  complex  truths, 
abstract  generalities,  conceptions  of  the  reason ;  that  noth« 
ing  can  be  exacted  of  the  child's  intelligence  but  vague  and 
incomplete  notions  which  the  travail  of  the  mind  will  gradu- 
ally clarify  and  elaborate;  that  education  ought  to  be  in 
pettOy  for  each  individual,  a  repetition  and  a  copy  of  the  gen- 
eral march  of  civilization  and  of  the  progress  of  humanity ; 
that  it  is  necessary  to  count  more  on  the  personal  effort  of 
the  pupil  than  upon  the  action  of  the  teacher ;  that,  finally, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  the  methods  which  interest,  and  even 
those  which  amuse.  Hence  the  educator,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing nature,  instead  of  disconcerting  her  in  her  course  and  in 
the  insensible  steps  of  her  real  development,  will  restrict 
himself  to  following  her  step  by  step,  and  education  will  be 
no  longer  a  force  which  obstructs,  which  represses,  whidi 
smothers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  force  which  sustains  and 
stimulates  by  associating  with  itself  the  work  of  the  sponta^ 
neons  powers  of  the  soul. 

647.  Self-Educatiok.  — Mr.  Spencer  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  that  maxim  which  reconunends  us  to  encourage 
above  all  else  self-education :  — 

^'In  education  the  process  of  self -development  should  be 
encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent.  Children  should  be  led  to 
make  their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences. They  should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced 
to  discover  as  much  as  possible.  Humanity  has  progressed 
solely  by  self-instruction ;  and  that  to  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults, each  mind  must  progress  somewhat  after  the  same 
fashion,  is  continually  proved  by  the  marked  success  of  self- 
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made  men.  Those  who  have  heen  brought  op  under  the 
ordinary  Bchool-drill,  and  have  carried  away  with  tbem  the 
idea  that  education  is  practicable  only  in  that  style,  wiQ 
think  it  hopeless  to  make  children  their  own  teachers.  If, 
however,  they  will  call  to  mind  that  the  all-important  knowl- 
edge of  sorroonding  objects  which  a  child  gets  in  its  early 
years  is  not  without  help,  —  if  they  will  remember  that  the 
child  is  self-taught  in  the  use  of  its  mother  tongue,  — if  they 
will  estimate  the  amount  of  that  experience  of  life,  that  out- 
of -school  wisdom  which  every  boy  gathers  for  himself, — if 
they  will  mark  the  unusual  intelligence  of  the  uncared-for 
London  gamin^  as  shown  in  all  the  directions  in  which  his 
faculties  have  been  tasked,  —  if  further,  they  will  think  how 
many  minds  have  struggled  up  unaided,  not  only  through  tbe 
mysteries  of  our  irrationally-planned  curriculum^  but  through 
hosts  of  other  obstacles  besides ;  they  will  find  it  a  not  un- 
reasonable conclusion,  that  if  the  subjects  be  put  before  him 
in  right  order  and  right  form,  any  pupU  of  ordinary  capac- 
ity will  surmount  his  successive  difficulties  with  but  litde 
assistance.'* 

648.  Moral  Education.  —  Moral  education,  without  fur- 
nishing occasion  for  as  complete  a  theory  as  intellectual 
education,  has,  nevertheless,  suggested  to  Mr.  Spencer  acme 
important  reflections. 

Mr.  Spencer  expressly  declares  that  he  does  not  accept  the 
dogma  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  what  would  be  called  in 
France  the  dogma  of  Rousseau,  namely,  that  all  children  are 
bom  good.  He  would  incline  the  rather  toward  the  oontrazy 
opinion,  which,  '^  though  untenable,"  he  says,  ^*-  seems  to  us 
less  wide  of  the  truth  '*  I  Doubtless,  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  moral  goodness  of  children ;  but  it  may  be  found  that 
Mr.  Spencer  exaggerates  a  little,  and  draws  too  dark  a  por- 
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trait  ot  the  diOd  when  he  says,  "  The  ohUd  rewmbleB  Uu 
savage ;  his  physical  featurea,  like  his  moral  inatiDctB,  recall 
the  savage."  Taken  litarall;,  such  pesaimiBm  would  lead 
logically  to  an  OTer-eevere  moral  discipHDe,  wholly  repressive 
and  restraining.  Snch,  however,  is  not  the  conclusion  of 
Blr.  Spencer,  who  recommends  a  coarse  of  tolerance  and 
mildness,  a  system  of  relative  letting  alone  which  we  might 
almost  think  dictated  by  the  optimism  of  Rousseau.  He 
censures  the  brutal  discipline  of  the  English  schools.  Finally, 
he  would  have  the  child  treated,  not  as  an  incorrigible  rebel 
who  is  obedient  only  to  force,  but  as  a  reasonable  being 
capable  of  readily  comprehending  the  reasons  and  the  advan- 
tages of  obedience,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  takes  into 
account  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect. 

649.  Ststek  or  Natural  Punibbhkitts.  —  The  true  moral 
discipline,  according  to  Hr.  Spencer,  b  that  which  puts  th« 
child  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  nature,  who  teaches  him  to 
detest  his  faults  by  reason  of  the  natural  consequences  which 
they  involve.  It  is  necessary  to  renounce  artificial  punish- 
meuta,  which  are  almost  always  irritating  and  taken  amiss, 
and  to  have  recourse,  as  a  rale,  only  to  the  privations  and  the 
inconveniencies  which  are  the  necesaaiy  consequences,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  inevitable  reactions,  of  the  acta  which  have 
been  committed. 

A  boy,  for  example,  puts  his  room  In  disorder.  In  thia 
caae,  the  method  of  natural  punishment  reqairee  that  he  him- 
self shall  repair  the  miadiief ;  and  in  thia  way  he  will  soon 
correct  himself  of  a  tnrbolenoe  from  which  he  will  be  tite  first 
to  suffer. 

A  little  girl,  through  Indolence,  or  through  tarrying  too 
long  over  her  toilet,  has  made  herself  late  for  a  walk.  Let 
her  be  punished  by  not  waiting  for  her,  by  leaving  her  at 
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borne.    This  is  the  best  meaiw  <tf  emii^  lier  m  the 
her  indolenoe  and  ooqoetrj. 

The  •jstem  wliicli  tends  thns  to  sobstitute  the 
nmtore  for  srtificisl  penalties,  eertsiiilT  offen  great 
teges.  It  sobjects  the  child,  not  to  the  anthatitf  of  a 
ing  teadier,  or  of  parents  who  will  one  day  die,  bat  to  a  law 
whose  action  neither  ceases  nor  erer  relents.  Artificial  pm- 
ishments  often  provoke  the  resistance  of  the  diild  becaose  he 
does  not  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  because,  ptoeeeding 
from  the  homan  will,  they  can  be  taxed  with  injostiee  and 
caprice.  Coold  one  as  easfly  refhse  to  bow  before  flie  inqier- 
sonal  force  of  natore, — a  force  which  exactly  adjusts  the 
punishment  to  the  fanlt,*  which  accepts  no  excose,  against 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  which,  without  threats,  witin 
oat  anger,  rigorously  and  silently  execotes  the  law? 

650.  DiFFicuLTixs  IN  Afplicatioh.  — Mr.  Spencer's  prin« 
ciple  is  excellent,  bat  the  opportunities  for  applyii^  it  are 
far  less  frequent  than  oar  philoe<^her  belieyes.  The  dtdld, 
in  most  cases,  is  too  little  reflective,  too  little  reascmable,  to 
comprehend,  and  especially  to  heed,  the  suggestions  of  per- 
sonal interest. 

Let  as  add  that  this  principle  is  wholly  negative,  tiiat  it 
furnishes  at  roost  only  the  means  of  shunning  evil ;  that  even 
in  according  to  it  an  efficacy  it  does  not  have,  it  would  still 
be  necessary  to  reproach  it  with  narrowing  moral  culture  by 
reducing  it  to  the  rather  mean  solicitude  for  simple  utility ; 
finally,  that  it  exercises  no  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  positive  virtues,  on  the  disinterested  education  of  mond- 
ity  in  what  is  noble  and  exalted. 

1  So  far  M  experience  can  testily,  this  is  a  pure  aasnmpdoiL  Hie  mosl 
trifling  injuries  are  often  the  most  painful,  and  the  moet  serloas  the  molt 
painless.    (P.) 
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FluUy,  tbe  BTStein  of  luttanl  pnnlslmieiita  would  incur  the 
danger  of  often  being  oniel,  and  of  caiuing  the  child  an  irrep- 
arable injury.  Let  paw  the  pin-cuBhioD,  the  boiling  water, 
and  the  c&ndle-flanie, — examples  which  Hr.  Spencer  pro- 
poses ;  bnt  what  shall  we  aaj  of  the  bar  of  red-hot  Iron  which 
he  lets  the  child  pick  np?  What  shall  be  said,  above  aD,  of 
the  grave  consequences  ent^ed  by  the  fknlto  of  a  young  man 
left  to  himself? 

"  Would  it  not  be,"  says  Gr^ard  justly,  "  to  oondemo  tbe 
child  to  a  regime  so  severe  as  to  be  an  injustice,  to  count 
solely  on  the  effects  of  natural  reactions  and  inevitable  oon- 
sequences,  for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  his  will?  The 
penalty  which  they  provoke  is  the  most  often  enormous  aa 
compared  with  the  fault  which  has  produced  them,  and  man 
himself  demands  for  his  conduct  other  sanctions  than  those 
of  a  harsh  reality.  He  desires  Uiat  we  Judge  the  intention 
as  well  as  the  faot;  that  he  be  commended  for  his  effbrts* 
that  in  the  first  instance  extreme  measures  be  not  taken 
aguDSt  him ;  ttiat  the  blow  fall  on  him  if  needs  be,  Imt  with- 
out crashing  him,  and  while  extending  to  him  a  band  to  help 
him  up."* 

651.  BxTUBx  TO  Natdbx.  —  However  it  may  be,  ]£r. 
fipencer  is  to  be  commended  for  having  shown  that  tot  moral 
education  as  for  intellectual  education,  the  method  which 
approaches  nature  the  nearest  is  also  the  beat.  The  retoro 
to  nature  which  was  the  charaoteristic  of  Roussean'a  theories 
and  of  Pestalozzi's  practice,  is  also  the  dominant  trait  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  pedagogy. 

If  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  this  decided  purpose  to 
follow  nature  implicates  sometfiing  besides  the  superfldal 

>  Sm  tlw  Xtprlt  da  (NtcfpJfne  datu  F^dueattan,  a  msmolr  «f  Gite4 
pobllabad  la  Om  £mi«  Ftdagogivv.  U8S,  No.  11. 
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condemiuiUoii  of  methods  introdooed  by  art  and  hnnuui  de« 
vice.  It  sopposes  a  fandamental  belief, — the  belief  in  the 
beneficent  porpoee  of  natural  inatinctB.  To  hare  confidence 
in  nature,  to  fall  back  on  the  apontaneoos  forcea  of  the  soul, 
becanae  we  discern  behind  them  or  in  them  a  higher  proii- 
dence  or  an  internal  foresight,  is  a  belief  generally  naefnl  and 
suggestiTe  for  conductiDg  human  affairs,  but  particolarly 
necessary  for  directing  the  education  of  man.  It  is  not 
without  some  surprise  that  we  discover  this  belief  at  the  baais 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  pedagogy,  as  though,  by  a  oontradictioB 
which  is  not  new,  the  evolutionist  philosophy,  which  seems 
to  exclude  final  causes  from  the  conception  of  the  oniTerae, 
had  been  practically  constrained  to  bow  before  them,  and  to 
proclaim,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  aalataiy 
efficacy  of  the  theory  which  admits  them. 

Thus,  in  speaking  of  physical  education,  Mr.  Spencer 
remarks  that  the  sensations  are  the  natural  gnidea,  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  not  to  follow. 

*'  Happily,  that  all-important  part  of  education  which  goes 
to  secure  direct  self-preservation,  is  in  great  part  already 
provided  for.  Too  momentous  to  be  left  to  our  own  blonder^ 
ing,  Nature  takes  it  into  her  0¥m  hands." 

Speaking  in  another  place  of  the  instincts  which  induce 
the  child  to  move  himself  and  to  seek  in  physical  exercise  the 
basis  of  physical  well-being,  he  declaresthat  to  oppose  these 
Instincts  would  be  to  go  counter  to  the  means  **  dMnetg 
arranged  "  for  assuring  the  development  of  the  body. 

652.  Phtsioal  Education.  —  The  chapter  devoted  by  Mr. 
Spencer  to  physical  education,  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
firom  a  thinker  who  is  wholly  exempt  firom  idealistic  preju* 
dices  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  write :  — 

''The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  the  well*fed  races 
have  been  the  eneigetic  and  dominant  races." 
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It  1b  necessuy  flret  *nd  above  all  to  establuh  physloal 
force  ID  m&D,  and  to  create  withio  him  "  a  lobnst  animal." 

"  The  aotoal  edocatioD  of  chitdran  is  defective  in  several 
particnlara:  in  an  inanfflciency  of  food,  in  an  iniofflciency 
of  clothing,  in  an  inanfflciency  of  ezerraae,  and  in  an  ezceae 
of  mental  application." 

Mr.  Spencer  complains  that  modern  edacation  has  become 
wholly  intellectoal,  and  that  it  neglects  the  body.  He 
reminds  ns  that  "  the  preservation  of  health  is  one  of  onr 
datles,"  and  that  there  exists  a  thing  which  might  he  called 
"  physical  morally." 

Here,  as  everywhere,  Mr.  Spencer  demands  that  wa  follow 
the  indications  of  nature.  He  explains  on  physioli^cal 
grounds  the  apparently  inordinate  appetite  which  children 
show  for  certain  foods,  —  tngar,  for  example.  He  urgently 
entreats  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  play  and  to  &ee 
and  spontaneona  exercise,  over  gymnastics. 

638.  Gembral  Judokent.  — That  which,  In  our  opinion, 
attests  the  tmth  of  the  pedagogical  laws  which  we  have  Jnst 
discussed,  is  that  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  general 
opinions  of  the  great  modem  reformers  m  edacation.  It  is 
thus  that  Spencer's  ideas  are  in  doee  harmony  with  those 
which  Pestalozai  had  employed  at  Stanz.  The  socoess  which 
he  obtained  there,  as  llr.  Spencer  has  remarked,  depended 
on  two  things:  first,  on  the  attention  whidi  he  nsed  in 
determining  what  kind  of  instmotion  the  <diildren  had  need 
of,  and  next,  on  the  puns  he  took  to  associate  the  new  knowl- 
edge '^th  ttiat  which  they  already  possessed. 

Mr.  Spencer's  essay,  then,  deserves  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators. There  is  scarcely  a  book  iu  which  a  keen  scent  for 
details  comes  more  agreeably  to  animate  a  fund  of  solid 
arguments,  and  from  which  it  is  more  usefnl  to  extract  tha 
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sabstance.  However,  it  must  not  be  read  saTe  with  precaii 
tion.  The  brilliant  English  thinker  sometiniea  failB  in  jost 
ness  and  measure,  and  his  bold  generalizatioDS  need  to  be 
tested  with  care. 

654.  Alexander  Bain  and  Education  as  ▲  Sgikngk. — 
Less  brilliant  than  the  work  of  Mr.  Spencer,  the  book  of 
Mr.  Bain,  Education  xia  a  Science^  recommends  itself  by 
merits  of  studied  analysis  and  scholarly  minuteness.     Others 
surpass  Mr.  Bain  in  brilliancy  of  imagination,  in  originality 
and  in  enthusiasm ;   but  no  one  equals  him  in  richness  of 
details,  in  aeuteness  and  abundance  of  observations.     After 
the  more  venturesome  have  taken  the  lead  and  have  pab» 
lished  the  original  sketch,  Mr.  Bain  appears  and  writes  the 
methodical  and  complete  manual.    His  own  work  resembles 
that  of  a  conscientious  guard  who  marches  in  the  rear  of 
a  victorious  army,  and  by  a  wise  organization  makes  sure 
the  positions  conquered  by  the  march   of  an  impetuous 
commander-in-chief.     His  book,  in  other  terms,  is  but  the 
studious  and  thorough  deyelopment  of  Mr.  Spencer's  prin* 
ciples. 


pnr  vai 


^jMfleci 


655.  General  Impression.  — It  is  impossible  in  an  analy* 
to  bring  out  the  merit  of  a  book  which  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  questions  which  the 
author  discusses  in  it,  and  for  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
solutions  which  he  proposes.  There  are  landscapes  which 
discourage  the  painter,  because,  notwithstanding  their 
beauty,  they  are  too  vast,  too  full  of  details,  to  admit  of 
being  crowded  into  a  frame.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Mr. 
Bain's  book.  One  must  have  studied  it  himself  in  order  ta 
form  an  estimate  of  its  value.  Professors  of  all  classes  will 
here  find  pages  of  well-considered  counsels,  and  Judicioiis 
itions  upon  educational  methods.    The  nature  of  stud* 
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lea,  the  sequence  of  sabjeoto,  the  gradation  of  difflooltleB, 
the  choice  of  exercises,  the  comparisoD  of  oral  instnictioo 
with  text-book  instmction,  modea  of  discipline, — nothiag 
eecapea  a  thinker  who  is  oot  a  mere  theorist  or  an  amateor 
edncator,  but  a  professional  man,  a  oompetont  teacher,  an 
experienced  professor. 

Indeed,  no  one  should  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  this 
fine  phrase,  Edvcaiion  a»  a  Science,  which  might  disconcert 
and  torn  aside  whole  classes  of  readers,  snch  as  those  who, 
in  works  on  edncatioo,  especioll;  desire  a  gnide  for  practice. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  have  every  reason  to  commend  a 
book  which  passes  very  quickly  from  generalities  to  applica- 
tions, and  which  is  above  all  else  a  manaal  of  practical  and 
technical  pedagogy.  The  study  of  it  will  be  profitable  not 
merely  to  professors  wbo  are  teaching  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  but  even  to  the  hnmblest  instractors, 
and  even  —  for  Mr.  Bain  overlooks  no  detaU^to  teacbera 
of  reading  and  wrlthig. 

666.  DivisioM  or  the  Wobk. — EAieatton  a$  a  Science 
comprises  three  parts:  1.  psycholt^cal data ;  2.  methods; 
8.  modem  education. 

The  autiior  first  inquires  in  what  order  the  l^tonltieB  are 
developed,  and  what  effect  this  order  should  have  on  the 
dbtribntion  of  studies.  This  is  the  psycbolc^cal  part. 
Then  follows  a  discussion  of  what  Mr.  BeAn  calls  tbe  logical 
order,  that  is,  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
stadiee  themselves  and  their  different  parts.  This  is  the 
*'  Mialytical  problem  "  of  education.* 

These  preliminaries  being  establish  jd,  Mr.  Bain  enters 

1  By  the  "analTtlosl  problem  "otadneitlon,  Mr.  Eiln  m«aiu  th*  dMM> 
nlnlDg  of  the  •dncatkm  valns  ol  anbjaot*.  See  Ettueattatt  a*  a  8etene«t 
OkapUtV.    (F.) 
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npon  the  principal  theme, -» the  methods  of  instruction*  H« 
discusses  one  after  another  the  first  elements  of  readings 
object-lessons,  '^  which,  more  than  any  other  means  of 
instniction,  require  to  be  practised  with  care,  for  without 
this,  an  admirable  process  might,  in  unskillful  hands,  be 
nothing  more  than  a  thing  of  seductiye  appearance,  bat  with- 
out value" ;  then  methods  relating  to  history,  geography,  the 
sciences,  and  the  languages. 

Finally,  in  his  third  book,  Mr.  Bain  exhibits  a  new  plan  o| 
study,  with  particular  reference  to  secondary  instruction. 

657.  Psychological  Obdeb  akd  Logical  Ordsb.  —  In 
his  reflections  on  the  development  of  the  mind  and  upon  the 
distribution  of  studies,  Mr.  Bain  is  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  Mr.  Spencer. 

'^Observation  precedes  reflection.  The  concrete  comes 
before  the  abstract." 

In  education,  then,  the  sequence  should  be  firom  the  aim* 
pie  to  the  complex,  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational, 
from  analysis  to  synthesis,  from  the  outline  to  details ;  finally, 
from  the  material  to  the  immaterial. 

Such  would  be  the  ideal  order  in  education ;  but  Mr.  Bain 
remarks  that  in  practice  all  sorts  of  obstacles  come  to  disturb 
this  rigorous  sequence. 

658.  Modern  Education. — The  plan  of  secondary  studies 
which  Mr.  Bain  recommends  to  the  reformers  of  teaching  is 
the  result  and  the  r^sunU  of  all  these  observations. 

Intellectual  education,  common  to  all  young  people  who 
receive  a  liberal  instruction,  would  henceforth  comprise  three 
essential  parts :  1.  the  sciences ;  2.  the  humanities ;  8.  rhet- 
oric and  the  national  literature.    We  see  at  once  what  is  to 
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be  nnderstood  by  this  last  item;  but  the  two  others  liaye 
need  of  some  explanations. 

The  sciences  are  divided  into  two  groups :  those  which  are 
to  be  mastered,  —  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  psychology;  and  the  natural  sciences, 
which  should  be  studied  only  superficially  because  they  would 
overwhelm  the  memory  under  the  weight  of  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  facts.  Geography,  which,  one  does  not  know  why,  is 
included  in  the  sciences,  while  history  is  attached  to  the  hu- 
manities, will  complete  the  programme  of  scientific  studies. 

As  to  the  humanities,  Mr.  Bain  preserves  scarcely  more 
than  the  name  while  suppressing  the  thing ;  for  in  the  cur- 
tailed and  disfigured  domain  which  he  persists  in  calling  by 
this  name,  he  cuts  off  precisely  that  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  constituting  its  essence, — the  study  of  the 
dead  languages.  He  excludes  from  it  even  the  living  lan- 
guages, and  that  which  he  still  decorates  with  the  fine  title 
of  humanities,  is  still  science,  —  moral  science,  it  is  true,  -^ 
'*  history  and  sociology  with  political  economy  and  Jurispru- 
dence.** 

A  course  in  universal  literature,  but,  be  it  understood, 
without  original  texts,  might  afterwards  be  added  to  this  pre- 
tended teaching  of  the  humanities. 

Two  or  three  hours  a  week  would  be  devoted  parallelly, 
during  the  whole  course  of  study,  which  would  last  six  years, 
to  each  of  the  three  departments  of  instruction  which  Mr« 
Bain  thinks  equally  important. 

As  to  the  real  humanities,  dead  or  living  languages,  they 
should  no  longer  be  included  in  education  save  as  optional 
and  extra  studies,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  accomplishments. 
And,  appealing  to  the  future,  Mr.  Bain  even  predicts  that 
'^a  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  still 
granting  them  too  large  a  place  in  education.** 
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Mr.  Bain,  then,  gives  all  his  preferences  to  setentiflt 
stadies,  and  his  book  might  properly  be  entitled^  not  only 
EducaUan  as  a  Science^  but  also  Sdenoe  in  J^tfuectfion* 

659.  THBOBsncAL  Erbobs.  — Mr.  Bain  reprottohfis  lottfw 
with  giving  the  mind  the  habit  of  servility.  By  what  sin- 
gnlar  revulsion  of  thooght  can  the  liberal  stadies  par  exoeU 
lence  be  represented  as  a  school  of  intellectual  aervitode?  It 
is  rather  to  scientific  instruction  that  we  may  properly  return 
the  accusation  of  enslaving  the  spirit.  By  their  inexormble 
evidence  and  by  their  very  exactness,  do  not  the  scienoea 
sometimes  6nx>ther  the  originally  and  the  free  flight  of  the 
imagination? 

This  defect,  however,  does  not  cut  them  off  from  a  right 
to  a  place,  and  to  a  large  place,  in  the  programme  of  inteU 
lectual  education.  Let  us  accept  with  favor  their  allianoe, 
let  us  admit  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  fellowshipy  bat  do 
not  let  us  tolerate  their  encroachments.  In  a  word,  tibe  ob- 
ject of  the  sciences  is  either  pure  abstractions  or  "**^tftrial 
realities.  He  who  studies  mathematics  and  physics  first  ao- 
quires  real  knowledge  of  high  value ;  and,  on  theotiier  hand, 
he  strengthens  his  mind  through  the  habits  engendered  bj 
the  rigorous  methods  which  the  sdenoes  employ.  We  dieer* 
fuUy  grant  to  Mr.  Bain  that  the  sciences  are  at  the  same  tune 
admirable  sources  of  useful  truths  and  valuable  instram«iti 
of  mental  discipline.  By  cultivating  them  we  gain  not  <mi^ 
the  positive  knowledge  which  they  teach  respecting  the  woridf 
but  also  the  power,  rigor,  and  exactness  which  they  impose 
on  their  adepts. 

660.  Insttfficienct  of  the  Scikkces.  —  But  fhe  qnestkm  Is 
to  know  whether  the  sciences,  so  useful  and  so  necessary  foe 
enriching  and  disciplining  the  mind,  are  also  the  best  agenfi 
for  training  it.    The  educator  is  not  in  the  sitoatian  of  flia 
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broMT  vho  has  only  tvo  things  to  do, — to  plow  tnd  bow 
the  field  which  be  cultivates.  The  work  of  edocation  is  Tast 
In  another  direction.  It  hss  to  do  with  developing  the  apti- 
tudes or  latent  energies,  that  which  the  philosophy  of  tiie  day 
hardly  allows  ns  longer  to  call  faculties,  bat  that  which  they 
re-eatabliah  under  another  name,  that  of  tiie  nnoonMloDB 
forces  of  the  sool :  it  has  to  do,  not  with  laboring  on  a  soil 
almost  entirely  prepared  by  nature,  bnt  in  great  part  witb 
creating  the  soil  itaelf.  Now,  the  sdences  are  indeed  the 
seed  which  it  will  be  proper  by  and  by  to  sow  on  the  field,  bat 
they  are  not  the  subetanoe  which  nooriebes  and  fertUises  it. 

661.  Sehsuaijstic  Tendxxcixs. — If  we  go  to  the  bottCHD 
»f  Ur.  Bain's  thought  and  doctrine  on  the  mind,  we  sbaD 
find  the  secret  of  his  ardent  preference  for  the  teaching  of 
the  sciences.  His  errors  in  practical  pedag<^y  proceed  from 
theoretical  errors  on  human  nature. 

For  him,  as  for  Locke,  there  are  not,  prt^terly  speaking, 
btellectual  forces  independent  of  the  facts  which  saoceed 
one  another  in  the  consciousness.  Consequently,  there  la 
not  an  education  of  the  faculties.  Memory  or  imagination, 
considered  as  a  distinct  power,  as  an  aptitude  more  or  less 
h^py,  is  bnt  a  word.  It  is  nothing  apart  fh>m  the  reooUeo 
tions  or  the  images  which  are  successively  graven  in  the  mind. 
For  Mr.  Bain,  as  for  Iiocke,  the  best  edocation  Is  that  which 
places  items  of  knowledge  side  by  side  in  Uie  mind,  which 
accumulates  futs  there,  but  not  that  which  seeks  to  enUndla 
In  the  soul  a  fi<uce  of  IntelllgeDce. 

That  whicb  also  warps  the  theoretical  views  of  Mr,  Bain 
Is  that  he  accords  no  hidependence,  no  individoal  life,  to  the 
mind ;  and  that  for  him,  back  of  the  facts  of  oonsdoonieas, 
there  oome  to  view,  without  any  intermedium,  the  cerebral 
organs.    Now  the  brain  is  developed  <^  Itself ;  h  aoqolna 
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fatally,  with  the  progress  of  years,  more  weight  and  mon 
volume ;  it  passes  from  the  age  of  concrete  things  to  the  age 
of  abstractions.  Hence  a  redaction,  an  inevitahle  contrac- 
tion, of  the  sphere  of  education.  There  is  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  let  nature  have  her  way,  and  to  fill  the  vase  which 
she  charges  herself  with  constructing. 

662.  Utilitabian  TENDSNass. — Finally,  to  oondade  thii 
indication  of  the  general  ideas  which  dominate  and  whiol 
mar  the  pedagogy  of  Mr.  Bain,  let  us  observe  that  a  positive 
and  practical  utility,  a  vulgar  utility,  mingles  too  many  of 
its  inspirations  with  it.  The  criterion  of  utility  is  some- 
times applied  to  it  with  an  artless  extravagance.  Thus,  in 
the  languages,  only  those  words  should  be  learned  which 
occur  the  most  often,  and  in  the  sciences,  only  the  parts 
which  are  of  the  most  frequent  use.  Even  in  moral  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  conceived  by  the  English  philosopher,  are  to  be 
found,  as  we  might  expect,  these  utilitarian  and  narrow 
views. 

Would  one  believe,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Bain  makes 
the  fear  of  the  penal  code  the  mainspring  of  the  teaching 
of  virtue?^  Here,  at  least,  we  must  acknowledge  that  sci- 
ence is  insufficient.  *'  To  pretend,  for  example,  that  physi- 
ology can  teach  us  moderation  in  the  sexual  appetite  is  to 
attribute  to  it  a  result  which  no  science  has  yet  been  able  to 
give."    But  must  we  count  any  more,  as  Mr.  Bain  would 

1  We  might  dwell  on  Mr.  Bain's  obBeryationfl  relatiye  to  paniahniMitk 
Here  is  what  Qr^ard  says  of  them :  **  Mr.  Bain,  ¥rith  infinite  good  Beose 
and  disciplinary  tact,  is  much  less  concerned  ¥rith  applying  the  rule  than 
with  the  conditions  according  to  which  it  shonld  be  applied.  On  this  point 
he  enters  into  details  full  of  scmples.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  call  to  his 
aid  the  knowledge  of  the  masters  of  penal  Jurispradence,  and  hia  r«oom- 
mendations,  added  to  those  of  Bentham,  comprise  not  less  than  thirty 
articles.'' 
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have  us,  for  example,  on  social  influenoes  and  on  personal 
experience  ?  In  this  truly  experimental  education  in  yirtne, 
ethics  would  be  learned  Just  as  the  mother  tongue  is  learned, 
by  use,  by  the  imitation  of  others ;  and  moral  instruction, 
properly  so  called,  would  be  a  sort  of  grammar  which  is  to 
rectify  yiciouB  practices. 

668.  Final  Judgment. -» But  our  criticisms  on  the  gen^^ 
eral  tendencies  of  Mr.  Bain's  pedagogy  subtract  nothing  fron 
our  admiration  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  Education  as  a 
Science.  Doubtless  there  would  also  be  errors  of  detail  tc 
notice,  or  some  particular  methods  to  discuss ;  for  example, 
that  of  never  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  or  the  pro* 
priety  of  first  teaching  to  children  the  history  of  theur  country. 
Mr.  Bain  forgets  that  mythological  history  and  sacred  his- 
tory, by  their  legendary  and  fabulous  character,  offer  a  par* 
ticular  attraction  to  the  childish  imagination,  and  are  better 
adapted  than  history  proper  to  infant  minds.  But,  aside 
from  the  portions  which  are  debatable,  how  many  wise  obser- 
vations to  gather  on  the  different  processes  of  instruction, 
on  the  transition  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  on  the 
discretion  which  must  be  employed  in  object-lessons,  the  use 
of  which  so  easily  degenerates  into  abuse !  Even  through 
its  absolute  theories,  Educatian  as  a  Science  will  render 
great  services ;  for,  to  illustrate  the  march  of  thought,  noth- 
ing is  so  valuable  as  opinions  which  are  exclusive  and  sin- 
cere. It  were  even  desirable,  if  one  did  not  fear  to  experi- 
ment on  human  souls,  in  anima  sublimi,  that  according  to 
Mr.  Bain's  plan,  the  experiment  should  be  tried  of  an  educa* 
tion  exclusively  scientific. 

664.  American  Educators.  Channing  (1780-1842).— 
The  general  fault  of  English  pedagogy  is  its  aristocratic 
character.     For  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Bain,  as  for  Locke,  it 
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is  simply  s  qnestion  of  the  education  of  a  gentlenuuu  Itii 
in  America,  in  the  writings  of  Channing  and  Horace  Mann, 
that  we  most  seek  the  elements  of  a  theory  of  democratio 
edocation,  and  of  popular  instmotion.^ 

Channing,  a  Unitarian  minister,  associated  religioiis  senti« 
ment  and  philosophic  reason,  and  desired  that  in  theology 
itself  everything  should  issne  in  the  supremacy  of  the  human 
Judgment.  The  most  interesting  of  his  writings  are  the  puh- 
lic  lectures  which  he  gave  in  Boston  in  1836,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  the  education  one  gives  himself,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  working  classes.  We  lack  the  space  to  give  an 
analysis  of  these  lectures,  but  a  few  quotations  will  make 
known  the  general  spirit  of  the  American  reformer :  — 

**  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  objection  that  the  laborer, 
if  encouraged  to  give  time  and  strength  to  the  elevation  of 
his  mind,  will  starve  himself  and  impoverish  the  country, 
when  I  consider  the  energy,  and  the  efficiency  of  Mind. 

'^  The  highest  force  in  the  universe  is  Mind.  This  created 
the  heavens  and  earth.  This  has  changed  the  wilderness  into 
fruitfulness,  and  linked  distant  countries  in  a  beneficent  min- 
istry to  one  another's  wants.  It  is  not  to  brute  force,  to 
physical  strength,  so  much  as  to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectoal 
and  moral  energy,  that  men  owe  their  mastery  over  the  world. 
It  is  mind  which  has  conquered  matter.  To  fear,  then,  that 
by  calling  forth  a  people's  mind,  we  shall  impoverish  and 
starve  them,  is  to  be  frightened  at  a  shadow." 

^*  It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse  with 
superior  minds,  and  these  inValuable  means  of  communication 
are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to 
us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls 


\ 


1  There  should  be  added  to  these  the  works  of  Swiss,  Italian,  and  French 
edooators,  partienlarly  of  Sioiliani,  and  the  original  and  eminently  aogses- 
tiTe  stadles  of  Bernard  Perez. 
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Into  onis.  God  be  thanked  tor  booka.  The;  ue  tbe  Toioaa 
of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  hein  of  tbe  apiritoal 
life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellen.  They  gire 
to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  tbe  aooie^,  the  Bpiritnal 
presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  oar  race.  No  matter 
how  poor  I  am ;  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own 
time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling ;  if  the  sacred  writers 
will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Hilton 
will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shake- 
speare to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with 
his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intallectnal 
companioDship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  thon^ 
excluded  from  what  ia  called  the  beat  aooiety  in  the  plaoe 
where  I  liTe." 

665.  HoEACB  Uahn  (1796-1859).  — Horace  Mann  is  not 
a  philosopher  who  discusses  education,  buta  statesman  who 
reformed  and  developed  tbe  edncation  of  bis  ooontry.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachosetts  Board  of  Edncation,  he  opened 
schools,  founded  libraries,  and  im>nonnced  a  great  number  of 
discourses,  tiie  best  known  of  which  is  I%e  Seoeuitg  cf 
Sdttcaiion  m  a  BqnMican  Oovemment. 

"  Wben,  then,"  he  often  said,  "will men  ^re  their  thongfat 
to  infancy?  We  watch  the  seed  which  we  confide  to  the 
earth,  bat  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  human  soul 
till  the  sun  of  youth  has  set.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  would 
scatter  books  over  all  the  earth  as  men  sow  wheat  on  the 
plowed  fields." 

Speaking  to  Americans,  to  working  people,  and  to  trades- 
men, be  made  apparent  the  positive  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion;— 

*■  If  tQ-mcHTOV  Mm*  one  wcra  to  tell  yoo  tliat  a  ooal  mliM 
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hBd  been  diBoovered  which  would  pay  ten  per  oent,  joa  wodU 
all  rush  to  it ;  and  yet  there  are  men  whom  you  let  groTel  in 
ignorance  when  you  might  realize  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent 
on  them.  You  are  ever  giving  your  thought  to  capital  and 
to  machines ;  but  the  first  machine  is  man,  and  the  first  capi* 
tal,  man,  and  you  neglect  him.'' 

But  he  also  interested  himself  in  the  moral  effects  of  edn* 
cation,  especially  in  a  democratic  society,  where  each  dtLEOi 
is  a  sovereign :  — 

*^The  education  which  has  already  been  gi^en  a  peopk 
makes  it  necessary  to  give  them  more.  By  instmcting  them, 
new  powers  have  been  awakened  in  them,  and  this  intellectaal 
and  moral  energy  must  be  regulated.  In  this  case  we  have 
not  to  do  with  mechanical  forces,  which,  once  pat  hi  action, 
accomplish  their  purpose  and  then  stop.  No ;  these  are  spir- 
itual forces  endowed  with  a  principle  of  life  and  of  progress 
which  nothing  can  quench." 

666.  Conclusion. — The  labors  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Bain,  the  works  of  Channing  and  Mann,  and  others  still, 
will  contribute,  we  hope,  to  prepare  the  definite  solatioQS 
demanded  by  our  times  in  the  matter  of  education.  These 
solutions  are  important  for  the  security  and  the  greatness  of 
our  country.  More  than  ever  it  is  necessary  that  edncatioQ 
become  something  else  than  an  affair  of  inspiration,  aban* 
doned  to  caprice  and  hazard,  but  that  it  be  a  work  of  refleo- 
tion.  It  is  said  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  that  events  are 
leading  French  society  no  one  knows  where,  and  that  our 
destinies  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  unforeseen  storms* 
We  do  not  believe  this,  since  it  is  within  our  power  that  it 
shall  be  otherwise.  There  is  a  means,  in  fact,  of  assuring 
the  future  of  peoples,  and  this  is  to  give  them  an  intelleotoal 
and  moral  education  which  purifies  the  soul  and  strengthens 
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eharacter.  Do  not  let  ub  look  for  regeneration  and  progress 
from  a  sudden  and  miraculoos  transformation ;  do  not  let  us 
demand  them  even  of  the  immediate  efficiency  of  such  or 
such  a  political  institution.  Everything  here  below  is  aocom« 
plished  according  to  the  laws  of  a  slow  progression,  by 
trifling  and  successive  modifications.  Just  as  for  the  child 
there  is  no  abridgment  which  allows  us  to  suppress  the 
slow  steps  of  the  insensible  growth  which  each  year  brings 
forward,  so  for  nations  there  is  no  other  process  than  the 
action,  slow  but  sure,  of  a  wise  and  vigorous  education,  for 
causing  them  to  pass  from  vice  to  virtue,  from  abasement  to 
grandeur. 

The  partisans  of  evolution  sometimes  seem  to  announce 
to  us  the  near  apparition  of  a  race  superior  to  our  own, 
called  to  supplant  us,  as  we  shall  have  supplanted  the  infe- 
rior races.  One  day  or  another  we  shall  be  liable,  it  seems, 
to  meet  *^at  the  angle  of  a  rock*'  the  successor  of  the 
human  race.  We  count  but  little  on  such  promises,  and  the 
coming  of  this  hypothetical  race  of  men,  suddenly  evoked 
by  a  wave  of  the  magic  wand  of  natural  selection,  leaves  us 
very  incredulous. 

Happily,  we  know  another  means,  a  much  surer  process, 
for  causing  to  appear,  not  a  strange  race,  until  now  un* 
known,  but  generations  of  more  worth  than  our  own,  which 
are  superior  to  it  in  physical  force,  as  in  qualities  of  mind 
or  virtues  of  character.  This  means  is  to  establish,  through 
reflection  and  reason,  an  education  better  adapted  to  our 
destination;  an  education  broader  and  more  complete,  at 
once  more  severe  and  more  liberal,  since  it  will  at  the  same 
time  exact  more  toil  and  permit  more  scope ;  in  which  the 
child  will  learn  to  count  more  on  himself ;  in  which  his  indo- 
lence will  no  longer  be  encouraged  by  accustoming  him 
Inopportunely  to  invoke  supernatural  aid ;  in  which  instruc* 
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tion  will  no  longer  be  a  fonnalaTj  recited  as  lip-servioe,  M 
an  inner  and  profound  acquisition  of  the  soul,  in  which  the 
fear  of  the  conscience  will  be  snbetitated  for  the  other  roks 
of  condnot,  and  in  which  thonght  and  free  reflection  will  no 
longer  be  distrusted;  finally,  an  education  more  scientifio 
and  more  rational,  because  it  will  neglect  nothing  which  can 
develop  a  human  soul  and  bring  it  into  likeness  with  its 
ideal.  Now  that  education  to  which  the  f atare  belongs, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the  spirit  of  the  past 
will  still  stir  up  against  it,  —  that  education  is  not  poesible, 
its  laws  cannot  be  established,  its  methods  cannot  be  prac- 
tised, except  on  one  condition ;  this  is,  that  the  psychology 
of  the  child  be  written,  and  well  written,  and  that  reflection 
draw  fh>m  this  psychology  all  the  consequences  which  it 
permits. 

[667.   CoiocEKT  OK  Mr.  Spbuckr's  EniTCAnoK. — Mon- 
sieur Compayr^  might  have  emphasized  his  cautions.     Bead 
with  caution,  and  with  a  purpose  to  weigh  the  imth,  Mr. 
Spencer's  Edv/Mtion  is  inspiring  and  wholesome ;  bat  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  has  been  written,  since  the  EwUe^ 
a  book  on  education  which  is  so  well  fitted  to  deceive 
an  unwary  reader  by  its  rhetoric  and  philosophic  plausi- 
bility.   The  air  of  breadth  and  candor  with  which  the  writer 
sets  out  is  eminently  prepossessing,  and  the  reader  is  almost 
obliged  to  assume  that  he  is  being  led  to  foregone  conclu- 
sions.   The  first  chapter,  in  particular,  is  a  piece  of  literary 
art,  in  which  there  is  such  a  deft  handling  of  sentiment  and 
pathos  as  to  unfit  the  susceptible  reader  for  exerciiriag  hb 
own  critical  judgment. 

In  this  place  I  can  only  indicate  in  the  briefest  manner 
what  seem  to  be  the  fundamental  errors  contained  in  Ihi 
booki— 
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1.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  distingnuh  between  the  immudU 
ate  ftnd  the  mediate  practical  value  of  knowledge!.  We  may 
adroit  witb  him  that  science  is  of  inestimable  Talne  to  the 
hnmao  race ;  bat  it  does  not  folkm  b;  an;  means  that  eray 
person  most  be  Tersed  in  scioDce.  As  we  need  not  own 
ererything  that  is  essential  to  our  comfort,  so  we  need  not 
have  as  a  personal  posseuion  all  the  knowledge  that  we 
need  for  guidance. 

2.  It  is  a  rer;  low  conception  of  education  that  would 
limit  its  function  to  adapting  a  man  merely  to  that  state  In 
life  into  which  he  chanoes  to  be  bom.  The  Bushman,  the 
Bed  Indian,  aud  the  accountant,  are  onfortanate  illuatra' 
tions  of  the  province  of  education.  Often  the  highest  func- 
tion of  edaoatioD  is  to  lift  a  man  out  of  his  ancestral  state. 

3.  That  the  value  of  a  subject  for  gnidaoce  is  the  aauie 
as  Its  value  for  discipline,  is  true  under  only  one  assump- 
tion, —  that  the  Buehman  is  always  to  remain  a  Bushman, 
and  the  Red  Indian  always  a  Bed  Indian,  as  by  the  new 
philosophy  of  course  they  should.  Practical  teachera  very 
well  know  that,  as  a  rule,  tiie  studies  that  are  the  most 
valuable  for  practical  use  are  the  least  valuable  for  dis<d- 
pline.  Mr.  Spencer  quotes  no  twtter  proof  of  his  assump- 
tion than  "  the  beautiful  economy  of  Nature." 

4.  Mr.  Spencer's  proposed  education  is  sordid  In  Its  utili- 
tarianism. He  is  preoccupied  with  man  aa  an  instrument 
rather  than  with  a  human  being  aspiring  towards  the  highest 
type  of  his  kind.  A  liberal  eduoation  ahoold  be  preoccu- 
pied first  witb  the  training  of  the  man,  tiien  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  instrument. 

5.  Mr.  Spencer's  restatement  of  Condillac's  and  Comte's 
Joctrine,  that  individual  eduoation  should  be  a  repetition  of 
jivilization  in  jwtto,  is  at  best  but  a  specious  generaliEation. 
rhe  doctrine  cannot  be  applied  to  practice,  In  any  consider** 
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ble  degree,  if  we  would,  and  should  not  be,  if  we  could,  fof 
it  ignores  oae  essential  factor  in  progress,  —  inheritance. 

6.  The  part  assigned  to  ^^  Nature"  in  the  worlc  of  educa^ 
tion  is  so  oyerstrained  as  to  be  unnatural  and  absonL 
Physical  science  has  long  since  discarded  this  myth  of 
Nature  personified.  It  is  only  in  educational  scienoe  that 
this  fiction  is  still  employed  to  eke  out  an  argument. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  consequences  which  underlies  Mr. 
Spencer's  system  of  moral  education  is  applicable  to  but  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  or,  if  applied  with  thoroug^hness, 
is  inhuman.  Not  even  all  the  fit  would  survive  if  they  were 
not  shielded  from  the  consequences  of  their  acts  by  Hntn^n 
sympathy  and  oversight.] 


APPENDIX. 


SvOQEBTioira  TO  Tkaohxbs  or  Tss  Hmosr  or  Pcdaoogt. 

The  two  urns  to  be  kept  In  view  in  the  teaching  of  this 
Babjeot  «re  cu&ure  uid  guidance.  The  purpose  Bhoald  be  to 
extend  the  ioteUeotaal  horizon  of  the  teacher,  or,  to  nw 
Plato's  phrase,  to  make  Iiim  "  the  spectator  of  all  time  and 
all  existence " ;  and,  in  the  eeoond  place,  to  furnish  the 
teacher  with  a  dew  wtiioh  will  safely  conduct  Iiim  through 
the  tnazes  of  sjBtenis,  methods,  and  doctrines.  There  is  no 
other  profession  that  has  derived  so  little  profit  from  capital* 
ized  experiences;  and  there  is  no  profession  in  which  cnl- 
tore  and  breadth  are  more  necessaiy. 

For  securing  the  ends  here  proposed,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  plan  somewhat  like  the  followii^  be  panned  in  the 
use  of  this  volume :  — 

1.  If  there  are  three  recitations  a  week,  assign  one 
chapter  for  each  of  the  first  two  recitations,  to  be  care/uZIy 
and  tkoughifuUy  nod,  and  reqnire  each  popil  to  select  one 
spedal  topic  to  present  and  discuss  when  he  is  called  upon 
in  the  recitation ;  and  for  the  thtrtl  recitation  in  each  week, 
require  each  pupil  to  select  a  topic  from  any  part  of  the 
book  which  has  tlms  far  been  studied.  The  purpose  of  this 
plan  is  to  bring  before  the  class,  in  sharp  outline,  tiie  salient 
points  of  the  nitijeot;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  create  a 
tense  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  theme  as  •  oomprdienstra 
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fbDowing  chmpten  are  suggested:  n.,  in.,  V.,  VT.,  VII., 

X.,  xin.,  xvm.,  xx.,  xxn. 

For  ase  in  TeocAer^  Betiding  Cirdes^  either  of  the  above 
•elections  will  serve  a  good  poipose. 


A  SsLioT  List  ov  Wobxs  Sufpudoeiitabt  to  *^  CoxpatkA's 

HmoRT  of  Pkdagoot." 

1.  The  Cyolopndia  of  Education.    New  York, 

2.  Boiason.    DioUonnaire  de  P^dagogie.    Parts  1-156.    Paris. 

8.  Lindner.  Handbnoh  der  Eniehungakunde.  Wien  and  Leip- 
zig. 

4.  K.  Schmidt    Die  Geschichte  der  PKdagogik.    Cdthen. 

&  G.  Compayr^  Historie  Critique  des  Doctrines  de  r£dacation 
en  France.    Paris. 

0.  Barnard.    German  Teachers  and  Educational  Beformers. 

7.  Barnard.    French  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Pedagogy. 

8.  Barnard.     Engliah  Teachers,  Educators,  and  Promotera  of 

Education. 

9.  Barnard.     American  Teachera,  £duoatora»  and  Benefactors  of 

Education. 

10.  Barnard.    Pestalozzi  and  Swias  Pedagogy. 

11.  Biber.    Peatalossi  and  his  Plan  of  Education.    London. 

}2.  Donaldaon.  Lsotnrea  on  the  History  of  Education.  Edin- 
burgh. 

18.  KriisL  Pestalossi:  his  Life,  Work,  and  Influence.  Ci» 
dnnati. 

14.  Lorenz.    Life  of  Alcuin.    London. 

15.  Mrs.  Mann.    Life  of  Horace  Mann.    Boston. 

16.  Meiklejohn.    Dr.  Andrew  BelL    London. 

17.  Morley,  J.    Bousaeau.    London. 

18.  Mullinger.    The  Schools  of  Charlea  the  Great.    London. 
10.  Quick.    Eaaajs  on  Educational  Beformers.    CincinnatL 
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20.  Shnttleworth.    Four  Ftoiods  of  Pablio  Ednettion.     LondmL 

21.  Arnold.    Higher    SchoolB    and    IJniyersitieB    of     Germanjm 

London. 

22.  Hart.    Grerman  Universities.    New  York* 

28.  De  Goimps.    Histoire  de  PestalozzL    Lausanne. 

24.  De  Guimps.     La  Philosophie  et  la  Pratique  de  Tfidiicatioiiw 

Paris. 

25.  Meunier.     Lutte  da  Principe  Clerical  et  de  Principe  Laiqne 

dans  TEnseignement.    Paris. 
2d.  Gaofr^s.    Claude  Badnel  et  la  R^orme  des  £tudee  au  XVI« 
Si^le.    Paris. 

27.  Bentham.    Chrestomathia.    London. 

28.  Drane.    Christian  Schools  and  Scholars.    London. 

20.  Ascham.    The  Scholemaster.  Notes  by  Mayor.    London. 

80.  Locke.     Thoughts  concerning  Education.     Notes  by  Quick. 

Cambridge. 

81.  Laurie.    John  Amos  Comenius.    Boston. 

82.  Lancelot.    Narrative  of  a  Tour  to  La  Grande  Chartrenaeu 

London. 
88.  Schimmelpenninok.  Narrative  of  the  Demolition  of  Port  BoyaL 

London. 
84.    Hamilton,  Elizabeth.    Letters  on  the  Elementary  Principles 

of  Education.    London. 
86.  Spencer.  Education :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  PhysioaL    H.  Y. 

86.  Rousseau,  £mile.    Extracts.    Boston. 

87.  Blackie.    Four  Phases  of  Morals.    N.  Y. 

88.  Aristotle.    The  Politics  and  Economics.    London. 

80.  Craik.    The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Education.    London. 

40.  Cousin.    Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in 

41.  Gill.    S3r8tem8  of  Education.    Boston. 

42.  Souquet.    Les  Ecrivains  Pedagogues  du  XYI*  SiMe» 

43.  Mann.    Lectures  on  Education.    Boston. 

44.  Quintilian.    Institutes  of  Oratory.    London. 

45.  Plato.    The  Republic  and  the  Laws.    London. 

46.  Xenophon.    The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.    N.  Y* 

47.  Plutarch.    Morals.    Boston. 
18.  MaoAlifltOT.    Montaigne  on  Eduoatuui.    Boatoo* 
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40.  Pestalozd.    Leonard  and  Grertrude.    Bodton. 
50.  Necker  de  Saussure.    £ducation  Progressiye.    Fteis* 
M.  Cochin.     Pestalozzi:   sa   Vie,    sea   (EuYies,   sea   Mtftkodea 
Paris. 

52.  Compayrd.    Coors  de  P^dagogie.    Paris. 

53.  Milton.    Tractate  on  Education.    Cambridge* 

54.  Ffoelon.    Fables.    Paris* 

55.  Ftoelon*    The  Education  of  a  Daughter.    Dobliii* 

56.  Martin*    Les  Doctrines  P^dagogiques  des  Grecs.    Ptam 

57.  Jacotot.    Enseignement  IJniverseL    Paris* 

58.  Adams.    The  Free    School    System  of    the   United  Siatoa 

London* 
59*  Conrad.    The  German  Universities  for  the  last  Fiftj  Tear^ 

Glasgow. 
60*  Capes.    Uniyersity  Life  in  Ancient  Athens*    K*  Y* 

61.  Mahaffy*    Old  Greek  Education. 

62.  Chassiotis.    L'Listruction  Publique  chez  las  Ctrees.    Tium, 
68*  Spiers*    School  S3r8tem  of  the  Talmud.    London. 

64.  Simon*    L'£ducation  et  I'Listruotion  des  Enfanta  thm  las 

Andens  Juifs.    Paris. - 

65.  Edgeworth*    Practical  Education*    N.  T. 

NoTB.  —  For  other  supplementary  works,  and  for  a  more  o<Hn* 
plete  description  of  the  books  in  the  above  list,  consult  the  Bibliof^ 
raphy  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  (Boston:  D.  C*  Heath  &  Co.). 
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268, 260, 441 ;  moral,  471. 
Amauld,164;  Ottntnd  Qmmmar^X^ 
Art,  80,  81,  60, 116,  170,  800, 810, 

827, 646;  of  education,  22, 80, 60, 

86,  01,  122,  810, 476 ;  induitrial, 

881,  861,  884,  628,  646;  of  creat- 

iog  thought,  28,  01, 166^  167, 816^ 

816, 471. 
Artiians,  16,  28,  40,  08^  118,  184, 

186,  200,  800,  666. 
ArU,  Faculty  of,  288, 284, 821, 841, 

612 ;  the  SoTen  liberal,  76, 110. 
AMetidBm,  4,  68,  66,  66, 160, 161, 

260,260. 
Asaemblj,  Conttituflnt,   871,  879, 

800,  806;  LegidatiTe,  871,  878, 

800;  National,  860, 801. 
Assistant,  10, 181, 267, 827, 424. 
Astronomy,  6, 11, 82,  71,  74, 76, 08^ 

120, 167, 206. 
Athens,  education  at,  17, 40^  48. 
Atlantic  Monthly^  810. 
d'Aubign^,  68. 
Augustine,  Balnt,  47,  64,  68,  7U 

210, 226. 
Angustui,  46, 47. 
Aurelius,  ICarcui,  68^  58. 
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Awtrim,  466. 

Aothontj,  16,  74,  81, 110, 122,  Idt, 

172,  101,  264,  300,  618,  688^  6fi; 

Una  of,  13,  32,  74, 140, 16L 
Auerre,  342. 
ATigDOD,  130,  268. 

Bacon,  32,  123,  124,  188, 136, 102, 

211. 
BaId,  124, 104, 688,  666-668 ;  enon 

of,  660-663. 
Bamiid,484. 
Bwrcra,  807« 
Brrikre,  4aS. 
BMedow,  414. 
BmU,  SiOiit,  64. 
BftOMet,  Cvdinal  de,  178. 
B«iuen,637. 

Beantj,  80, 81,  84,  08,  646. 
BeaQTUlien,  166, 166. 
Beckx,  142, 146. 
BeUef,  74, 148, 101,  804,  881. 
Bell,  Andrew,  6,  613-617. 
BeOeB-UttreM,  118, 160, 162,  286, 821, 

822,324,404. 
Benedict,  Saint,  60. 
Benedicdnet,  68,  76, 270. 
Bentham,  Chrettomalhia,  100,  610, 

662. 
Berlin,  461,  464. 
Bemiurdin  de  Saint  Pierre,  804. 
Benot,  140,  684. 
Bert,  Paol,  806. 
Berthollet,  406. 

Borgdorf,  410,  420,  438, 466, 467. 
B^rolle,  160. 
Bias,  82. 
Bible,  7,  66,  81,  86,  00,  118,  120, 

248,  804,  824,  342, 420. 
Billom,  College  of,  141. 
Bills,  Educational,  800-411,  600- 

612,  610-626. 


Blackie,  ll»r  PAoMa  ^  Jtfflrd^  21, 
BlankenlNng,  467.  403. 

Boarding.M:boola,  88S,  887. 307, 43S^ 

486. 

Bodj,  28, 20, 88, 38, 06.  M,  l96-m 

282-816 ;  ezerciaea  for.  18^10,261 

04,136,280-202. 
BeBotia,68. 
Bohemia,  126. 
Boflean,  182, 210,  MS. 
BonnenO,  288. 

BoOs /or  Mdhtn,  BeataloKd'a,  48L 
Books,  70,  86,  106^  182.  840,  286^ 

860,  808,  628;  use  of.  106.  107, 

218,  288,  868, 420.  441.  616^  664. 
Boasnet,  141, 182-186^  243. 
Bonfllers,  Marqnia  de^  14& 
Bonqnier,  370,  801,  400;   I«w  o( 

400,401. 
Bonrgogne,   866;  Ihike    of.  166, 

177-182. 
Boys,  edacatkm  of ,  6,  8. 84^  48,  64, 

04, 114, 284-802, 808. 
Bote,  de,  248. 
Brahmins,  4,  6. 
Br^al,  Michel,  118, 848.  684. 
Bretagne,  844. 

Brethren  of  Saint  Chariaa,  266. 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools, 

112,  188,  147,  268-277,  868, 866^ 

618,  616. 
Brinon,  Madame  de,  228. 
Browning,  64. 
Bragg,  418, 488. 
Buddha,  4. 
Bnisson,  DicHomuure  de  P^da^ogit, 

13, 130, 860. 
*' Bureau  of  Correepondenoe.*'  868 
Burnier,  163. 

Buraouf ,  Eutoirt  du  BmtddkUw^^  & 
Buss,42& 
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Cabanlt,  800. 

Cabet,687. 

Cabinet,  ichool,  886. 

Cabinet  o/du  Mat,  289. 

Cadet,  246. 

CsBsar,  61,  106. 

Caesar  de  Biu,  180. 

Cajet,  Dom  Joseph,  280. 

CalTiD,  118. 

Cambridge,  UniTersitj  of,  77. 

Campan,  Madame,  486-487. 

Campe,  416. 

Campos  Martios,  44. 

Carnot,  601,  621,  624. 

Carr^,  168. 

Carthage,  106. 

Caste,  2, 14, 16, 16,  28,  88, 42, 148, 

266,664. 
Casuistry,  66,  67,  848. 
Catechism,  44,  81,  118,  272,  821, 

888,864. 
Catherine  IL,  of  Russia,  820. 
Catholicism,  189,  268-277. 
Cayem,  Plato's,  82. 
Centralisation,  868,  861,  886,  806, 

896,  612 ;  opposed,  872. 
Central  Schools,  407. 
Ceremonies,  12,  80,  86,  146,  199, 

287,898. 
ChaiUot,604. 
Chaldee,  96. 
Chance,  828,  829. 
Channing,  69,  476,  668-666. 
Character,  490,  497. 
Charicles,  26. 
Charity,  87,  61,  281;  condemned, 

29,  163. 
Charlemagne,  71-78, 106. 
Charles  the  Bold,  68,  78. 
Charron,  Witdam,  110. 
Chastanier,  268. 
Chateaubriand,  246,  611. 


CheTalier  de  U  Tour-Landry,  79. 

Child,  88,  89, 46,  79, 169, 196, 196 ; 
age  for  ftodj,  11,  89,  49,  287 ; 
deyelopment  of,  81,  88,  60, 196, 
466,  466,  498;  education  of,  46, 
48, 80, 86, 108, 107,  122, 129, 168, 
109,  287,  240,  284-804,  818, 420, 
442,  601^604, 620-626 ;  etiquette, 

88,  89,  199,  270 ;  inclination  of, 
8,  3S,  79, 169, 160, 207, 267, 291, 
883,  834,  846,  464,  460,  492,  647, 
649 ;  indulgence  of,  60, 172, 178, 
206,  661 ;    moral  protection  of « 

89,  49,  60,  78,  88, 178, 248^  470- 
476 ;  punishment  of,  6,  7, 12,  88, 
76,  77,  78, 102,  271-276,  661 ;  the 
property  of  the  SUte,  27, 897, 898. 

Chinese,  11-18;  ciyil  senrice  of,  16. 

Chria,  51. 

Christian  Doctrine,  The  Order  of 

the,  189. 
Christianity,  8,  61,  116,  174,  228, 

248,804. 
ChriMtian  Marriage,  of  Erasmus,  90. 
Christians,  The  Early,  61-67. 
Chrysale,  212,  213. 
Chrysippus,  48,  61. 
Church,  The,  68,  69,  81,  189, 288^ 

819,  830,  866,  371,  418. 
Cicero,  :%  47,  70,  96, 101. 
Cieeromanta,  86. 
Ciradar  of  Guisot,  621. 
Citharist,  20. 

aw  GovemmmU,  860,  874,400,4861 
Clarke,  196. 
aasses,  267,  601. 
Cleanliness,  66,  90,  98,  94. 
Clergy,  103, 164. 
Clermont,  141. 
Cloister,  66,  69,  217, 846. 
Coeducation,  128,  281,  266,  86^ 

878,  398. 
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CoIl6g«t,  86, 141,888, 284,  S87, 840, 

881, 888, 618. 
CM^q^y  ^  ^  -^^^  o^  BrMmvi, 

90. 
Comedj,  80, 80. 
Oomeniiit,  106,  118,  118,  181-180, 

166»  888,  415,  467. 
Oommimication,  18,  58,  106 ;  lack 

of,  70,  161,  817,  866;  of  knowl- 

edge,  41,  53,  71,  118,  181,  147, 

666. 
Compftjr^,  190, 104,  808,  800, 886, 

880,668. 
Compnliion,  180, 186, 188, 856, 863, 

881,  870, 887,  897,  898,  400,  588, 

688. 
Comte,  888,  888,  680-531. 
Condtf,  141, 
CondiUac,  184,  194,  818-819,  846, 

408,  534;  Grammaire,  184. 
Condorcet,  888,  383,  379-889,  898, 

807,407. 
Conduct    of   SchooU,    La    Salle's, 

868-876. 
Confucius,  18. 

Conjugal  PrecepU,  Plutarch's,  65. 
Conscience,  84,  57,  68,  61, 105, 163, 

800,  801,  803,  330,  484,  628,  643. 
Consid^rant,  Victor,  628. 
Constituent  Assembl7,872, 390,895. 
Construction,  469,  461,  499. 
Convention,  Tlie,  390-411. 
Conyente,  62-70,  214-218,  378, 485. 
Conyenation,  106,  205,  £99 ;  with 

Aristodemu8,26;  Art  of ,  22, 106, 

107 ;  of  Buddha  and  Puma,  4,  6. 
Convenations,  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  222-229. 
Cordova,  77. 
Coriolanus,  46. 
ComeiUe,  141,  818. 
Cornelia,  46. 


Corporal  prnilahment,  6,  7,  8,  U 
88,  61,  76,  77,  78,  102,  147,  1«^ 
168, 160,  808,  206,  261,  271-8711 
336,651. 

Coste,  P.,  196. 

Cotton,  Momtaigne,  102. 

Council  of  Cartluige,  64. 

Council  of  public  inttmction,  860L 
369,  398,  396. 

Councils-General,  802,  600. 

CounBeU  to  ker  DoMffkitr,  of  Militia 
de  Lambert,  176. 

Courage,  16, 18, 86,  204,  622. 

Coumot,  684. 

Ot>icrseo/*iShM/y,Condillae's,214-819l 

Courses  for  adults,  888^  384. 

Courses  of  studj,821, 826,  648,866^ 
877,  888,  898,  402,  472,  48^ 
580-626,660. 

Courtalon,  404. 

Coushi,  166,  588,  688. 

Coustel,  EducaUm  of  CkOdfw^  164. 

Critias,  86. 

Crousai,  888. 

Culture,  8, 81, 41, 47, 65,  00, 60,  111, 
158, 325, 888, 648, 666 ;  Athenian, 
18, SO,  81,48;  Chinese,  18;  Egyp- 
tian, 14 ;  of  the  imagination,  400, 
600;  of  the  Middle  Age,  60;  self, 
67,  69,  87,  801,  883,421,480,476, 
604,  640,  664;  studies,  40,  00; 
167, 884-886,  886,  880. 

Curiosity,  106,  180,  170,  184,  247, 
847,503. 

Cyropmdia,  Xenophon's,  14,  84,  86| 
86. 

Czech,  125, 186. 

Dacier,  Madame,  218. 
D'Alembert,  878,  810,  881. 
Dancing,  118, 161, 181,814,800,806 
Darin,  487. 


Skobenton,  406. 

Sftnnou,  Sae,  Sei,  896, 410, 411. 

Dsnphio,  The,  182-186. 

DmTid,  60. 

Decua,  616. 

I>ebm,  ee,  304, 306, 464, 476. 

De  LHt«7Tle,  616. 

IMmU,  264-368. 


Demofthenei,  114. 

i>g  RatimM  Studii,  of 

DeSMT.iei 

SwcutM,  141,  US,  167,  UT-1S3, 

213,234. 
SewhrniDpt,  616. 
Deiuo,  416. 
Dectiur,  of  man,  62,  100, 1S6, 136, 

183, 188, 239,  464,  492,  639,  642, 

667;  of  woman,  600. 
Be  TocqneTille,  491. 
Derelopment,  13, 23,  SI,  88, 49,91, 

98,  111,  129,  166,  208,  288.  818, 

881, 412, 421, 423,  436,  439,  466. 

476,  496,  603,  642;   precodou, 

60,24a 
Derenter,  86. 
Derotion,  S14-217,  228,  260,  806, 

318, 4«i. 
Dlalectict,  82, 42, 46, 63, 76, 76,  IIS. 
Dlalogoe,  23,  24. 
Diidogiitt  ef  (As  Dtad,  FAtelou'i, 

166,  179. 
Dictiomain    de  Pidagogie,  11,  IS, 

180,360.  371,  SSI,  404. 
Didactiea  Magna,  124. 120. 
Dldacticf,  22, 60, 63, 66, 78, 97, 121, 

206. 
Diderot,  121,  278. 310-S27,  S44. 
Dieitcrweg,  422,  404,  466. 
Dtgnltj,  at  mother,  291,  8S4 ;  of 

penont,  18,  86,  67,  62,  78,  168, 

301, 207, 273, 80^  888. 
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Biogenet,  2SS. 

DiogMiet  Lairtliu,  87. 

Dladpline,  6,  7,  11,  20,  SS,  80,  SC^ 
41,  44,  60,  61,  76,  77, 81,  88, 101, 
102,  111,  110.  146-148,  iee-1^ 
160,    190,    203,    238,    24»-262. 

ses-aea,  370-270,  sso,  aao,  410, 

561 ;  of  conMqnencM,  S36,  661. 
Ditamne  on  Mttkod,  of  Deicartetf 

IBS. 
DUcorei?,  124, 167, 436.  649. 
Dittei,  BiHoire  dt  Ffdiuatian,  8, 0, 

IS,  114,  413,  410. 626,  637. 
DlTiiioo   of  labor,  131,  162,  266^ 

364,609. 
Docton,  of  the  ChtDch,  68, 67, 0^ 

74,  76. 
AKir^uriM,  The,  189, 806, 
Domidan,  47,  63. 
CmuAit,  118. 
DoTdoKne,  400, 484. 
Drama,  219,  22^  243,  810. 878. 
Drane,  AngiutaF.,  CSnKias  BAoaU 

and  SrJialari,  72. 
DrawliiK,  39, 130, 304,  810. 
Dreiiler,  637. 

Diuai(m.l4;  Socrstk, 28^ Si. 
Duboii,36a. 
Dnclo*.  346. 
BomaTMiiB,  83L 
Bnmoiutler,  404. 
Bupanlonp,  606,  631,  682. 
Dupont  de  Nemonn,  493. 
Dnroj.  302,  306, 409,  602, 623, 628; 
Buuanlt,  431. 
Dutr,  200,  883,  337,  338.  490, 408; 

of  teacher,  60, 190, 267, 201. 

Eamimiet,  34,  66. 

EcoDomj,  36,  898;  In  ednoatioi^ 
616 ;  of  iiatnc«,S,81,  sect  800,66& 
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IBdgworth,  Miis»  482. 

Ilducation,  80-38,  41,  42,  48,  80, 
M6;  in  mntiquity,  1-16;  Athenl- 
AD,  18,  28,  43;  bj  the  Church, 
63, 69,  81,  143,  233, 277 ;  defini- 
tion  of,  33, 37, 103,  640;  domes- 
tic, 7, 8, 36, 48^  54,  65,  127,  227, 
378, 422, 485, 408;  extent  of,  31, 
34,  61,  100,  104,  128,  168,  184, 
186, 603, 667 ;  f  onnal,  12, 146-147, 
347;  among  the  Greeks,  17-42; 
higher,  6,  28,  81,  66,  75,  80,  113, 
128, 233, 512 ;  intellectual,  29, 31, 
89, 41 ,  110, 166, 167, 208, 468-475, 
496,  648 ;  moral,  89,  41,  48,  59, 
09, 136,159-162, 177-182, 199-203, 
245-252,  280,  380,  381,  465,  560, 
667 ;  national,  340-389,  523,  630, 
686,  564-668 ;  negatiye,  287-310, 
834,  348,  497,  542-555 ;  the  new, 
03,  123,  192,  208,  210,  284-310, 
343,  347,  466,  460,  542;  obUgSr 
(orj,  8, 13,  16, 42, 115,  120, 136, 
182,  265,  263,  321,  370,  371,  387, 
400,  409,  411,  623;  the  old,  92, 
144,  192,  283,  364,  460,  547; 
physical,  19, 29, 38, 41, 48, 70,  93, 
119,  135,  196-199,  283,  496,  654, 
655;  power  of,  6,  80,  163,  181, 
186,  328,  329, 333, 544,  565 ;  pub- 
lie,  8, 13,  27, 37,  49, 113-186, 182, 
209,  250,  279,  484,  666;  purpose 
of,  98,  104,  186,  158,  181,  238, 
316,  318,  346,  347,  388,  454,  483, 
496,  531,  536,  564,  567;  Roman, 
43-60;  science  of,  22,  48,  53,  59, 
635-671;  scientific,  28,  32,  40, 
91,  151,  157,  535-555;  self,  67, 
69, 87, 299, 383, 421, 439, 476, 604, 
649,  664 ;  Spartan,  18, 31,  37, 43 ; 
systematic,  2,  38,  41, 91, 128, 288, 
625,  531,  547;  treatises  on,  9,14, 


27,  33,  34,  86,  87.  40,  47,  64,  «t 
66, 58, 64,80, 88,  02, 100, 103,  lift 
126, 154, 166, 196,  22S,  886,  310, 
421, 422,  431,  438,  480,  601-608; 
uniTersal,  8, 13, 16,  62,  100,  116, 
118, 129, 136, 297,  874,  411,  468, 
480,  481,  610, 626-681,  684,  666 ; 
a  universal  right,  16,  88,  87,  66, 
158,325,366,484,630;  of  women, 
34,  55,  109,  110,  116,  116,  128, 
168,  174-176,  212-231,  241,  288, 
305,  807,  878,  385,  478-607. 

Education,  Spencer's,  3,  100,  124, 
507,  534,  638-655. 

Education  a$  a  Science,  Bain'a,  124, 
194,656-563. 

Education  of  OirU,  F^nelon'a,  166- 
169, 174-177, 184,  212,  220. 

Education  of  if  an,  Froebel'i,  463^ 
456. 

Education  of  a  Prince,  Nicole's,  164. 

Education  of  Women,  of  Madame  de 
Rtfmusat,  487-490. 

Egypt,  14. 

Elocution,  21,  51,  62, 107. 

£miU,  The,  27,  98,  126,  210,  236, 
278-310. 

Emotions,  42,  66, 206, 207, 286, 80S; 
650,561. 

Emulation,  67, 146, 162, 188, 200. 

Encydop^die,  The,  310. 

Encyclopediste,  337, 480. 

England,  72,  564. 

Entretiene  eur  lee  Sciencee,  Ijuny's, 
150,  151. 

Environment,  3, 89, 58, 70, 104, 258, 
310,  339. 

Epicureans,  62, 108,  141. 

SquaUty,  61, 190, 828, 374, 380,400, 
565 ;  of  sex,  241, 266, 384, 470, 606. 

Erasmus,  86-91,  94;  works  of,  8^ 
386. 
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Xq»ioiiAge,  147, 868^  370. 
jBtther,  219,  242. 
Ettoateyille,  Cardinal  d',  232. 
Ethics,  24,  37,  39,  42,  50,  57,  76, 

206,  847,  270,  292,  822,  826,  851, 

470,  477,  491,  539. 
Ethnology,  2. 
Etiquette,  88, 94, 161, 199, 227, 270 ; 

of  ladies,  90,  227. 
Eudenwn  of  Rahelais,  92-100. 
EiUhydemuM,  The,  24. 
EtU,  14,  81,  65, 66, 159, 169;  cause 

of,  4, 14,  159,  217,  287,  338, 881, 

492;  how  overcome,  66, 66, 160, 

217,  838,  381,  565. 
Evolution,  580. 
Examinations,  16 ;  of  teachers,  255, 

261,  321,  858,  867, 432,  518. 
Example,  53. 
Exclusiveness,  12,  14,  40,  54,  70, 

143,  217,  224,  852,  540. 
Excursions,  97,  98,  848,  456. 
ExtMtence  of  Ood,  F^nelon's,  166. 
Experience,  10,  82,  53,  92,  98,  97, 

106, 136,  485. 
Explanation,  11,  133, 156,  299. 
Expulsion,  271. 

Fahles,  190,  240,  244,  295,  315, 885, 

848,494. 
JMUs,  F^nelon's,   166,  178,  177- 

180, 186. 
Faculties,  The,  233,  321,  888,  511- 

513. 
Ihire  /aire,  497. 
Faith,  74, 113, 143,  804,  381. 
Family,  7, 12,  35,  36,  87, 45,  54,  60, 

128, 129,  291,  378,  509,  534,  542, 

545 ;  sacrificed,  27, 146,  224, 397, 

896,399. 
Farrar,  Archdeacon,  14. 
Fathers,  The  early,  68, 67, 68. 


Fathers,  90, 108, 106, 109, 845, 424^ 

545. 
Faults,  in  education,  40, 46, 67, 68, 

69,  74,  92, 108, 109, 116, 133, 148, 

145, 149, 161,  167, 168,  171,  181, 

189,  201,  226,  270-276,  292,  802- 

307,  322,  329,  841, 842,  432,  487, 

462,  463,  470,  518,  534,  552,  568 ; 

of  Greek  pedagogy,40;  of  women, 

488,489. 
Fear,  200,  201. 

FeeUngs,33, 180, 275, 295,800,444. 
Felhiger,  416. 
Fellenberg,  AffricuUwral  ImtituUSp 

422. 
Fencing,  70,  98, 114. 
F^nelon,  78,  164-186, 198,  212,214, 

229,  241,  282,  408,  486. 
Ferrier,  Greek  Ffuloeopkjf,  21. 
Ferule,  102, 272. 
Fichte,  422,  443;  DUcoune  to  tka 

German  Nation,  586. 
Firmness,  83, 101, 274. 
Fischer,  439. 
Fitch,  836. 
Fl^chier,  141. 
Fleury,  The  Abb^,  74, 75, 154, 166^ 

214,  240. 
Fontaine,  Madame  de,  220. 
Fontanes,  511. 
Form,  430. 
Formalism,  12,  86,  74,  91, 146,  211, 

263,  342,  445. 
Fortoul,  501. 
Fourcroy,  478,  510. 
Fourier,  527,  529. 
Foumier,  459. 

France,  72,218-224;  College  of,  86. 
Francke,  414. 
Frankfort,  448. 
Freedom,  40,  61, 101, 166, 810, 566; 

annihilated,  3,  4,  74,  92,  408:  of 
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faitelllgMice,  72,  77,  91, 191,  894, 

664. 
French,  103, 164,  2d4, 242, 842, 867, 

892. 
French  Revolation,  The,  71,  808, 

860,  862-889,  622. 
Friborg,  466,  467. 
Frcebel,  446-466,  601. 
Fronto,  68. 
FrugaUtj,  14,  16,  86,  66, 169, 197, 

190,  229,  268,  418,  462. 
Fidneck,  126. 
Foitel  de  Coalanget,  61. 

Gall,  638. 

Gamala,  Joshua  Ben,  9. 

Ckimaliel,  11. 

Gargantua  of  Babelaia,  91-100. 

Garnier,  600. 

Garot,  240. 

Gaudentitu,  Letter  to,  64. 

Gaultier,  The  Abb^,  614,  616. 

Genesis,  of  knowledge,  818,  668. 

Geneva,  College  of,  118. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  176,  479^482. 

Geographj,  24,  80,  129,  161,  169, 

183,  206,  240,  297,  322,  842,  349, 

400,  403,  436,  481 ;  moral,  472. 
Geometry,  11,  81,  47,  61,  76,  80,  98, 

120,  206,  436. 
G^rando,  620. 
German,  361. 
Germany,  114,  279,  283,  418,  624, 

626. 
GermcLny    of    Madame    de    Stall, 

406. 
Gerson,  77,  78. 
Gessner,  427. 
"  Gifts  "  of  Fitsbel,  462,  468,  469, 

476. 
Girard,  The  F^re,  481, 487, 446,466- 

476. 


Girii,  deftb^  of,  600;  edattOfll 

of,  6,  8,  11,  86,  64,  66,  00,  79,  80^ 
90, 109,  110,  117,  128,  108,  174, 
176,  212-281,  287,  241,  806^  80d^ 
807, 884, 898, 899,  47^-607. 

Girondists,  891. 

God,  61, 68,  99,  174,  182,  886,  M^ 
464,  622;  belief  in,  20^  27,  178^ 
804,  887;  dn^  to,  80,  00,  Itf, 
182, 216,  217, 820,  270,  804,  612; 
knowledge  of,  816,  887;  om^ 
pretence  of,  8, 102,  464. 

GcBthe,  688. 

Qoldammer,  460. 

Golden  role,  example  of,  6^  78L 

GcnMopoB,  Prince  of,  79. 

Good,  The,  80,  81, 286u 

Goodwin,  Plutarck'e  MaraU,  64. 

Gorgtoi,  The,  24. 

Gostot,604. 

Goumay,  Mademoiselle,  110. 

Govemment,  288, 264,  270-270. 

Gracchus,  46. 

Grades,  127, 128^  187, 224,  283;  284^ 
267,  288,  828,  848,  876,  882,  808; 
496,  648,  669. 

Grammar,  19,  20, 24,  89, 47,  61,  71, 
90, 130,  183,  144,  164,  166,  171, 
183,  248,  816, 828,  470-476. 

Grammarian,  20,  61, 103,  470. 

Gratuity,  120,  264,  202,  821,  867, 
870,  872,  876, 886,  888,  898,  6SS^ 
628,683,606. 

Gray  Friars,  466. 

Gr^ard,  216,  223,  287,288,  806, 86^ 
467, 461,  480,  606,  616,  616»  618^ 
668,662. 

Greek,  the  study  of,  48,  71, 86, 9C; 
102, 106, 121, 148,  144,  188,  18^ 
206,  287,  244,  267,  288,  817, 821, 
824-826, 861,  862,  481,  612,  647 
669. 
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Greek  pedagogy,  11, 17-42. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Saint,  68. 

Qrieeheim,  462. 

Grignan,  Madame  de,  214. 

Grimm,  844. 

Groot^  Gerard,  88. 

Groeeelin,  186. 

Grote,  History  of  G^yweee,  21. 

Gnmer,  448. 

Gnienne,  College  of,  101, 102. 

Guidance,  as  object  of  ins  traction, 

16, 40,  67, 201,  201,  208,  818. 
GQiUaame,  801. 
Goiiot,  400, 612, 610-622;  Madame, 

40O-404. 
Guyon,  Madame,  174. 
Guyot,  164. 

Guyton  de  Monrean,  848. 
Gymoasiom,  128, 146;  Greek,  10. 
Gymnastics,  10,  28,  20,  80, 44,  70, 

04,  186, 106-100,  202,  488;  Intel- 

lectnal,  824, 826;  interdicted,  66. 

Habits,  203,  816, 884. 

Halle,  414. 

Halle  aox  Draps,  mutual  §ekool,  617. 

Hamilton,  104,  404. 

HamUtoo,  Miss,  482-484. 

Hannibal,  106. 

Happiness,  8, 204,  828. 

«'  Hardening  process,"  106-108,201, 

202,  462. 
Harmony,  20,  20, 81,  80,  41,  62,  70, 

110, 461. 
Hartley,  488. 
Hanrard  College,  126. 
Health,  20,  80,  66,  70,  04, 160,  222, 

642. 
Heart,  12, 66,  66, 110, 808, 448, 460, 

471-476,  408. 
Hebrew,  06,  00, 118, 121. 
Hebrews,  7-11. 


Hecker,  414. 

Hegel,  447. 

Heidelberg,  UniTertity  of,  77. 

Helyetiiis,  106,  810, 827-880, 844. 

Henry  lY.,  of  France,  68, 147, 281^ 

288. 
Herbart,  104,  687. 
Herbanlt,  614. 
Herder,  688. 
Heredity,  818. 
Herodotus,  82. 
Hersan,  286. 
Hindoos,  2-4. 
History,  12,  82,  88,  86,  47,  68,  76^ 

80,01, 106, 116, 118, 120, 144, 146^ 

161,  178,  176,  170,  100,  206 ;  of 

education,  86, 126. 
Holidays,  808. 

Holiness,  68,  68, 100,  214-217,  228. 
Holland,  86,  282,  288. 
Holland,      Philemon,      JHuiankIt 

Morals,  64. 
Homer,  20, 64,  820, 824. 
Honor,  106, 100, 200,  802. 
Horace,  46,  60,  87, 824. 
How  Qertrude  fsocAss  her  CkOdrsm^ 

Pestaloni's,  427. 
Hue,  18. 
Humanist,  01,  100,  168,  106,  218; 

824. 
Humanities,  The,  78,  80,  01,  144^ 

161,  824,  826,  826, 861,  668-661. 
Humanities,  Amauld's,  164. 
JTiifliafi  Undereianding,  Locke's,  106. 
Hume,  104. 
Hygiene,  80,  70,  84,  04,  107,  202, 

644. 

Ideal,  66,  104,  161,  270 ;  Chinese, 
12,18;  of  the  Fathers,  66;  Greek, 
41;  Hebrew,  7;  Hindoo,  d-6; 
Boman,  44,  67 ;  Persian,  14, 16. 
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Idealif  ti,  108, 868. 

IdeM,  316,  381 ;  birth  of,  23,  826, 

326, 381, 439, 471,  603;  grmmnuur 

of,  471;  innate,  430;   religioui, 

3,  42, 62;  made  significant,  107, 

133, 167,  203. 
Identity,  Ices  of,  3. 
Ignorance,  13, 18, 20, 68, 70, 72, 116, 

143,  226,  226,  300, 364,  360,  610; 

learned,  02,  104,  107,  117,  180; 

Socratic,  22,  24. 
Imagination,  42,  07,  08,  133,  136, 

174, 176, 101,  286,  347, 403,  400, 

600. 
ImiUUon,112, 40, 60, 84, 144,462, 467. 
Imitation  J  Qerton's,  77,  78. 
Immobility,  16,  18, 146,  342. 
Impressions,  208, 206, 828, 334, 461, 

484, 402,  603. 
India,  edacation  in,  6,  614. 
IndiTidoaUty,  3, 16,  37,  67,  84,  86, 

123, 136, 168,  207,  310,  313,  338, 

381,  430,  462,  461,  480,  640;  loss 

of,  4,  27,  20,  67,  63,  08, 146, 146, 

274,  346. 
Induction,  26,  27,  36,  06,  107, 121, 

123, 133, 167,  206,  313,  648. 
Indulgence,  60;  of  teachers,  00, 

146. 
Inertness,  intellectual,  2, 20, 44, 68, 

70,  02, 144,  228,  320,  618. 
Instinct,  24,  31,  03,  133,  200,  460, 

620,  636. 
Institute  of  the  Brethren,  112, 138, 

153-163,  252-277. 
Institutes,  382. 

Institutes  of  Oratory,  48,  60,  80. 
Instruction,  18,  30, 46, 70, 100, 280, 

370 ;  Christian,  62, 260 ;  domestic, 

7,  87,  46,  46,  66,  127,  120,  227, 

378,  384,  486;  ecclesiastical,  63, 

99,  81,  130,  167,  218,  238,  846; 


gratoitoiii,  eO,  78^  78^  ISO,  26^ 
263, 268,  821, 867,  870,  376, 386^ 
308, 400,  623,  666 ;  indiroct,  170^ 
177-182, 184,  186,  S23,  887-810^ 
481 ;  mutual,  6,  63, 181,  867, 88^ 
424, 618-610, 684 ;  national,  340- 
380,  623,  666 ;  need   of,  70,  71, 
116, 116,  820,  366,  860,  628,  666; 
popular,  8, 130, 416, 438, 480, 487, 
622;  primary,  18,  20,  40,  66,  81, 
86,  112-136,  180,  142,  163,  IH, 
200,  230,  240,  268-277,  821,  868, 
366,  360,  364,  384,  417,  488,  466- 
466, 468-476,  606,  624,  626;  pub- 
Uc,  8.  0, 11,  20,  27,  88, 46.  49, 78, 
78,  114, 128,  182,  200,  821,  880^ 
622-626;  reUgious,  08,  111,  118, 
116, 118, 267,  803,  886,  846,  880, 
438,462,466,664;  secondary,  86, 
113, 128, 180, 148,  206,  288,  282; 
self,  67,  87,  136,  166,  818,  888, 
421, 430, 476, 604, 640, 664 ;  sense, 
103,  283,  403;  simultaneona,  61, 
152,240,266,277,424,616;  tech- 
nical,  103, 206, 263, 281, 881, 876, 
884,  408,  414,  410,  646. 

IntelUgence,  38,  68,  71,  72,  80,  08, 
101, 101, 102,  206,  816,  820,  864, 
370,436,440,466,408;  disregard 
for,  44,  68,  70, 02, 148, 171,  408 ; 
works  of,  26,  27,  100,  166,  167, 
304,664. 

Interpretation,  16, 168, 808. 

Intuition,  120,  182,  188,  200-81% 
403,  416, 428,  428,  488,  440,  46^ 
548-666. 

Irony,  Socratio,  28. 

Israelites,  6-11. 

lUly,  84, 476. 

Jacotot,  100,  626, 627. 
Janet,  408. 
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fansenisti,  110, 153-163, 284. 
Jdnva  linguarum  rtaerata,  of  Come- 

niui,  126, 127, 134. 
Jealouij,  12,  26, 153,  250. 
Jena,  PruMums  at,  8. 
Jerome,  Saint,  64,  71. 
Jeromites,  86. 
Jesuits,  85, 139-150, 180,  282,  284, 

258,  270,  340-344,  468;  of  the 

East,  12. 
Jewess,  education  of,  8, 11. 
Jews,  8-11, 16. 
John  of  Wessel,  86, 87. 
J0I7,  Claude,  256,  261. 
Jomard,  516. 

Josephine,  The  Empress,  467. 
Joubert,  480. 
Jouffroy,  62, 401. 
Judgment,  100, 104, 156,  163,  101, 

281,  205,  206,  460,  467,  470. 
Juilly,  Ck>llege  of,  150. 
Justice,  15,  30, 40,  280, 281,  308. 
Juvenal,  50. 

Kant,  200,  300,  332-338,  415,  422, 
536. 

Keilhau,  452,  464. 

Khung-tsze,  12, 13. 

Kindergartens,  447,  452,  457-465, 
476,  477. 

Kindermann,  416. 

Klopstock,  422. 

Knowledge,  15,  53,  80,  101,  104, 
113,  102,  370,  547 ;  clearness  of, 
63;  of  facts,  76,  120,  200;  a 
means,  41, 57, 01, 104 ;  of  nature, 
01,  06, 120,  205,  440;  source  of, 
58, 134, 313, 548 ;  before  practice, 
82,  67,  71,  135;  yalue,  60;  for 
women,  168,  175,  252,  282,  307, 
384,  488, 405,  500,  506. 

Conigberg,  UniTersity  of,  882. 


Krause,  467. 
KrfLsi,  428, 432. 


Labor,  476, 406 ;  manual,  206»  208^ 
226, 227,  263,  300,  308,  300,  424^ 
441,666. 

Laborde,  Comte  de,  516. 

La  Bruy^re,  820. 

La  Chalotais,  278,  34a-366, 368. 

La  Condamine,  288. 

Lacroix,  407. 

Lata,  Letter  to^  64-^7. 

Lafargue,  473. 

Lafayette,  Madame  de,  218. 

La  Fl^che,  501,  College  of,  180. 

La  Fontaine,  240, 288, 206, 336. 

Lagrange,  406. 

Laisn^,  516. 

Laissex/aire,  160, 208, 208. 

Lakanal,  130,  370,  804;  Law  ot 
402-408. 

Lambert,  Madame  de,  176. 

Lambruschini,  The  Abb^,  476. 

Lamoignon,  141. 

Lamy,  The  P^re,  160. 

Lancaster,  513,  514. 

Lancelot,  163, 154, 156, 217. 

Langethal,  451,  462. 

Language,  2,  70,  82, 116, 118,  126, 
134,  180,  823-826, 428, 431,  441, 
481, 647 ;  natlTe,  48, 70, 113, 118, 
121,  126, 166, 183, 268, 867,  400^ 
460^471. 

Lanthenas,  801, 302. 

L&o-tsze,  12, 13. 

La  Piti^,  614. 

Larochef oucauld-Liancourt,  616L 

Laromignii^re,  180. 

La  SaUe,  112,  147,  264-277,  861 
404,  414,  614. 

Latenm  Council,  60. 
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Latin,  the  study  of,  48^  70,  71, 90, 

01, 05, 101, 103, 106, 118, 121, 181, 

140,  144, 164, 18S,  180,  S06,  287, 

244,  267,  281,  817,  824,  326,  481, 

612,  647. 
Laurie,  8.  8.,  Comemnu^  126. 
LavaU^,  218,  222,  226,  280. 
Laws,  44,  46,  46,   182,  888,  490; 

edacational,  890-402,  484,  609 ; 

Plato's,  80, 88,  84. 
Lay  teachers,  840-846, 466, 606, 683. 
Lecointe,  The  F^  160. 
Legendre,  304. 
Legislatiye  Assembly,  871, 878, 870, 

890,422. 
Leibnitz,  136, 141, 196. 
Leisure,  87,  877,  381, 648. 
Lelong,  The  I%re,  160. 
Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Pestalosii's, 

421. 
Lepelletier    Saint -Fargean,    891, 

897. 
Lessing,  688. 
Letterg  to  LucUiuM,  62. 
Letten  to  Pope  Inmoeeni  XI,,  Boa- 

saef  s,  182, 188. 
L^yi  Alvar^s,  605. 
Lewes,  George  Henry,  41. 
L'H6pital,  58. 
Liberal  Edueation  of  Caldron,  of 

Erasmus,  88. 
Liberty,  62, 70, 72, 98, 119, 151, 172, 

201,  207,  268,  285,  294,  808,  874, 

400,  420,  486,  441,  454,  490,  498, 
499,  565 ;  of  teaching,  871-896, 

401,  511,  518. 

Life,  family,  60,  424,  500,  546; 
monastic,  66,  146;  practical,  44, 
53,  60,  92,  98,  105,  115,  204,  279, 
296,  408,  529,  541,  562 ;  pubUc, 
82,  115,  180,  279,  860, 874,  400, 
489;  stages  of,  455,  456, 542. 


Liisa,126. 

Literature,  11, 80, 7a,  100, 166,  m 
295,851,404,658,565;  elaane^ 
78,  80,  86, 96, 189,  824^896,  851, 
481.  547,  569;  Greek,  H,  48,  80^ 
84,  559;  Latin,  46,  59,  84,  824- 
826;  profane, 64, 86, 87,  175^ 219. 

Litde  Schools  of  Port  Bojal,  146^ 
158,254. 

Littr^,  69,  288,  284,  388. 

Livee,  Plutarch's,  58. 

Locke,  49,  110,  126,  187,  194-tia 
249,  280,  296,  848,  868,  588,  66L 

Logic,  6,  24,  81,  52,  75, 76^315,8111 
821,  851,  470,  558. 

Logic,  Vinn  Royal,  154,  MS. 

Lorain,  P.,  519. 

Lorens,  Life  ofAlemm,  78. 

Louis  Xiy.,  147, 189,  886,  879,361^ 
489. 

Louis-le-Grand,  College  of,  855. 

Louis  the  Pious,  68,  78. 

Lourmand,  505. 

Lore,  31,  87,  66,  89, 162,  816,  801, 
440, 448, 456, 504, 515 ;  of  eouitiy, 
8,  44,  182,  808,  899,  489. 

Loyola,  140, 168 ;  Cbiisftfirfi«i>,  148. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  2. 

Luooard,267. 

Lucerne,  466, 468. 

Lupus  of  Ferri^res,  68,  70. 

Luther,  86, 118-120. 

Luxembourg,  141. 

Luxury,  effect  of,  86, 50, 188. 

Lyc^,  181, 905,  827,  878, 388,  511 

Lyceum,  22, 40. 

Lycurgus,  34,  56, 897. 

Lyons,  954^  955, 285, 868. 

Macaulay,  144. 
Madras,  514. 
MagdtdotiKL 


lbgl*tntei,  25,  S8,  81,  71,  79. 
Ibientici,  28,  42,  72, 1S6, 826,  881, 

489, 471, 603. 
Ukitte  de  Biru,  IBO.  4BL 
UaintenoQ,  Umdame  de,  176,  Sl$- 

281,  307, 486,  fil4. 
U«i*onn«DTe,  BtBdama  de,  GOl. 
Ukiitra,  JoMph  de,  149,  Gil. 
Mklebnnche,  187, 19S-1H  111, 
Han,  61,  62,  104;  conceptioD  of,  4, 

188,  499,  639;  the  perfe«:t,  7,  SO, 

SI,  57,  68,  69,  62,  98,  104,  173, 

378, 866, 461,  463,  GOO,  G40. 
Hmmi,  Honce,  6S6,  G67. 
Uumen,  29,  69,  66,  Bl,  68, 68,  94, 

111,199,270;  otCMnmr,  12;  of 

Oreeki,  21. 
Huuel,  194. 
Hknt,  S94. 
HuceUui,  106. 

Muenholti,  Butmeee  tod,  464, 466. 
Huift  Tbereu,  416. 
Htrienttua,  464. 
Harion,  H.,  106. 
Uvmontel,  326,  826,  SS9: 
HairUget,  38,  66, 884,  600. 
HanoUer,  243. 
Hutiu,  Aimj,  606. 
H>rtiii,  Aleimnder,   L*$    Daetriim 

Pidagoyiiput  dtt  Gnet,  18. 
Hutin.  Heni7,  183. 
MkKaron,  160. 
HBuUlon,  160. 
Ukthematc*,  6,  24,  81,  68,  76, 98, 

lis,  186, 198, 323,  S86,  437,  6S0; 

for  womeo,  66. 
UBther,  Cotton,  12G. 
Hktmi^,  10. 40,  286. 
Manrimc,  College  of,  141. 
HkTer,  Enrico,  476. 
Hbu,  The,  98,  IGO,  161. 
JKMibrtMw,  Hanni  Atmlin,  68. 


Uelanctbon,  Ua 

Helmotb,  Pttiy,  31. 

JCraoniWi'a,  The,  24, 26. 96,  8S. 

MemoriUr,  11,  16,  49,  99, 106,  131, 
133,  206,  207. 

Mentor?,  16,  42,  49.  68,  79. 81. 8e^ 
92, 106,  186,  lei.  908,  817,  886, 
371,  460. 

Method,  16,  20,  22,  42,  49,  68,  69, 
72, 88.  SO,  Ue,  126,  132, 209, 998, 
873,  468,  636,  639,  667 ;  kttnus 
tire,  33,  90,  97,  98, 101,  119,  206, 
415,  4M,  406,  641 ;  ChioeM,  IS; 
dialectic,  32, 42,  74, 76 ;  didmctic, 
22,  72,  07,  111 ;  iducativt,  467, 
460,-  mtaittve,  127, 132,  296-310, 
312,  346,  402-404,  416-446,  463, 
461-463,  unonr  the  Jewi,  11; 
Fort  RoTkl,  166,  163,  236;  of 
reading,  40,  107,  240,  241,  G03j 
repoliiTe,  S3,  119,  494,406;  8o- 
cntic,  22-27,  72,  811,  336,  439^ 
471;  BTnthetic,  818,  460. 

Meiiodi,  Lancelofa,  164. 

Hennier,  277. 

Michel,  476. 

Michelet,  122,  806,  SOSL 

Middendorf,  461,  462. 

Middle  Age,  The,  87-61,  110. 171 ; 
ignorance  In,  66,  TO. 

HUdneu,  10,  83,  66,  88,  160,  360, 
261,  433;  Kren,  101,  161,  30^ 
216,  264, 462, 402. 

HiltOD,64. 

Hind,  06,  167,  470,  6S7,  664;  not 

labvla  rata,  68,  208, 

Hlnbean,  300-372. 
Uodendon,  11,  38,  B3, 100, 170; 
Hodetty,  21,  34, 68,  92, 163, 108. 
HoUfere,  141, 1T6, 81& 
MoDMteilea,  OQ,  71, 167. 
Monge,488. 
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Monitors,  181, 147, 868, 276, 614-610. 

Montagnardf,  801,  804. 

HoDtaigne,  86,  101-110,  18S»  202, 
280,  801,  400;  of  Greek  eduair 
tioD,  18, 10,  20,  86. 

Hontaigu,  College  of,  87. 

MontaliTet,  806. 

MoDUuftier,  147,  210. 

HontbriBon,  842. 

MonteU,  78. 

MoDteiqmeu,  20,  246^  820,  878. 

Montpellier,  866. 

Morality,  100,  106, 186,  870,  876 ; 
good  conduct,  16,  41,  67;  Pla- 
tonic, 80,  81,  34;  utilitarian,  12, 
302-806,664. 

Morals,  6,  8,  14,  30,  42,  48,  60-60, 
106, 177, 186,  227,  262,  260,  320, 
837,  370,  376,  880,  884,  471-476, 
647,666. 

Moravian  Brethren,  126. 

Moreau,  Marie,  261. 

Mothers,  80,  44,  48, 66, 00, 108, 127, 
120,  634 ;  duties  of,  201, 884, 422, 
466,  467,  460,  486,  486,  600,  646. 

Mother-tongue,  121,  144,  166,  204, 
243,  466-471. 

Motives,  300, 408. 

Moulins,  342. 

Munchen-Buchsee,  484. 

Museum,  884,  414,  462. 

Music,  18,  20,  28,  31,  61,  62,  76, 08, 
110, 326, 306;  interdicted,  66, 176. 

Mutual  instruction,  131,  267,  802, 
424,  613-610,  634. 

Mysticism,  63,  126,  186,  103,  468, 
476 ;  criticism  of,  04,  447,  463. 

Mythology,  20,  663. 

Naples,  University  of,  77. 
Napoleon    I.,  360,  483,  448,  486, 
486,  610-618. 


National  Assembly,  800. 
Natiomtd  Bdnoatwm^  ot  Lft 

tais,  844-866. 
National  hoUdays,  SOS. 
Native  tongne,  48,  86,  80, 110, 121, 

144, 166,  204,  243,  861. 
Natural  history,  11,  40,  06,  07,  IH 

822,  860, 424,  488. 
Nature,  24,  81, 82,  48,  08,  170, 290^ 

800,  810,  448,  466,  476, 476,  663; 

no  commencement  in,  406 ;  eooo- 

omy  of,  8,  286,  428,  448,  406; 

f oUowing,  2,  86,  200,  812,  847, 

840,  401,  438,    608,    620,    661; 

human,  46, 48, 160, 100, 217, 286, 

338,  464,   401,    682,    686,  660; 

morality  in,  448;  return  to,  663; 

study  of,  01,  08,  06, 118,  121, 18^ 

133,200. 
Naville,  74, 467. 
Necker    de    Saussm;^    iffaiWwi^ 

408-60a 
Neuf chfttel,  484. 
Neuhof ,  410, 420. 
New  Education,  The,  08, 128;  1881 

100,  208,  284-810,  348,  847,  46^ 

460,642. 
Newspapers,  831. 
Nicole,  66,    164-160,  217;    Logic, 

164;  EdveatUm  qfa  Primee,  164. 
mederer,  486. 
Niemeyer,  414. 
Nirvina,  6. 
Nisard,287. 
Normal   Schools,  266,   860,    861, 

262,  867,  367,  887,  404,  406,  406» 

412,  423,  420, 464,  601. 
North,  Sir  Thomas,  JP/utorcA,  64. 
Novum  Organum,  128. 
Number,  428^  480, 441;  of  piipfl% 

10. 
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Oberlin,  416. 

Object-lessoni,  07,  08,  111,  188, 
170, 102,  847,  208,  205,  400,  415, 
480,  473,  602,  508,  558,  568. 

Obligation.  See  Compolaioii,  Edu- 
cation, State. 

Obserration,  75,  06,  07,  08,  128, 
138, 186, 102,  208,  461,  558. 

Old  Edacation,  The,  02,  116,  144, 
102,  288,  864,  460,  547. 

Oljmthiacs,  118. 

Optimism,  160,  201,  285,  888, 454, 
401,  551. 

Oratorians,  150-158, 102,  860,  805. 

Oratory,  47,  52. 

Oratory,  The,  150. 

Orbi$  Menntalium  pichu,  of  Come- 
niu8, 127, 134, 185,  415. 

Order  of  Stud jf,  of  Erasmus,  88. 

Organization,  414,  456;  of  Chris- 
tian education,  62,  115,  250 ;  of 
instruction,  868,  868,  510;  of 
schooU,  0,  27,  87,  60,  71,  77, 117, 
127,  128,  265, 806;  of  the  State, 
27,85. 

Orleans,  108, 120,  842. 

Ormuzd,  14. 

Orphan  Asylum,  Francke's,  414. 

Ovid,  87. 

Oxenstiem,  125. 

Oxford,  Unirenity  of,  77, 105. 

Pacatula,  64. 

Padua,  Unirersity  of,  78. 

PtBdagogium^  414. 

Painting,  18,  08,  204. 

Palatine  school,  72. 

Palestra,  10. 

Pamiers,  College  of,  141. 

Pansophia,  100,  125,  120, 207, 874, 

411, 468, 480,  581, 565. 
Pa9Uagruel,9^ 


Pantheism,  458;  of  ffindoof,  2-4. 

Pape^Sarpentier,  Madame,  601-504 

Papinian,05. 

Paris,  858,  488;  Normal  School  a1^ 
405,  406;  Uniyersity  of,  76,  70, 
141,  282, 288-285,  856, 404. 

Parisk  School,  The,  257,  258. 

Parliaments,  French,  840,  Mi, 

Pascal,  156, 162. 

Pascal,  Jacqueline,  154,  214-217 ; 
RegulatumM  fir  CkUdrw^  154, 
215,  216. 

Pasquier,  60, 515. 

Patak,  125. 

Patience,  10,  58,  70, 160, 261,  621. 

Paul  m.,  Pope,  141. 

JbuZa,  64-67. 

Paulet,  514. 

Pauline  de  Menlan,  Madame  Oui- 
zot,  400-404. 

Pecaut,  464. 

Pedagogics,  858,  872. 

Pedagogue,  10,  45, 46, 102,  202. 

Pedagogy,  46,  52,  68,  78,  88,  85, 
01, 108, 121,  165,  100,  278, 811, 
858,  454;  English,  187,  207, 
535-570;  German,  418;  of  the 
Jansenists,  158;  of  the  Jesuits, 
148;  modem,  100,  102,  278»46(^ 
658. 

Pedants,  74,  02, 105, 146, 168, 204, 
828. 

Penances,  260, 272. 

People,  The,  14,  16, 21, 88,  66,  78, 
118,  114,  180,  200, 258,  808, 820, 
872,  880,  415,  420,  441,  480,  484, 
565;  exclusion  of,  16, 28, 40,  64, 
70,  80,  148,  852,  640. 

Perei,  404, 526,  564. 

Perfection,  7,  14,  88,  60,  68,  00, 
104, 172,  278,  886,  461, 488,  60(\ 
640. 
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Pericles,  22,  40,  46. 

PerigordiAn,  lOS. 

PeniA,  14 ;  education  bj  the  State, 
16,  86,  36. 

Personality,  461. 

Pessiminn,  160-162,  682,  688, 
666. 

PestaloBi,  122, 126^  418-446,  448, 
601,  614,  687,  668,  666. 

Peter  the  Great,  196. 

Philanthropists,  414. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  11. 

PhUosophers,  21,  22,  46^  66^  67, 
811, 470. 

PhUosophj,  28,  47,  61,  62,  74,  77, 
00, 108,  106,  120,  146,  161, 162, 
170, 188,  284,  287,  247,  816,  826, 
842,  861,  464,  688;  definition, 
106;  of  education,  126, 186, 168, 
163, 188, 270,  810, 460,  407,  686- 
670;  Greek,  11,  80,40,211;  for 
magistrates,  28. 

Phceniz,  46. 

Physics,  62, 120, 206, 247,  202, 822, 
823,  860,  806. 

Piccolomini,.£neai  S7lTius,70, 80. 

Pictet,482. 

Pietists,  414. 

PiUans,  610. 

Plan  of  a  Universitif,  Diderotfs, 
820. 

PUto,  11,  22,  24,  27,  42,  46,  62,  66, 
60,  01,  06,  324,  807,  620;  aim  of, 
84;  caste  in,  28;  of  the  dxmma, 
80,  66;  of  music,  20,  81. 

Platter,  Thomas,  182. 

Play,  468,  460,  461. 

Pleasures,  204, 828. 

Plessier,  261. 

Plessis,  College  of,  286. 

Pliny,  Letters,  21,  60. 

Pluche,  The  Abb6, 283. 


Plutarch,  46,  6a-68,  886;  •da» 

tlon  of  women,  84,  86,  66;  trai» 

ing  of  children,  64,  89. 
Poetry,  80,  66, 87. 
Poitiers,  842. 
Poland,  126,  806. 
PoUteness,  20, 88,  80,  161, 227,270^ 

467. 
PoUtio^  82,  87,  42,  180,  8M^  87i 

480,   642;    Aristotle's,    87,   40; 

PUto's,  28;  Tenatili^  in,  878. 
Polybiu,  47. 

PonoeroUe  of  Babelaia,  08-100. 
Pontchartrain,  de,  217. 
Port  Boyal,  162-168,216-217;  d»- 

molition  of,  168. 
Portugal,  The  King  of,  841 
Positirists,  620-681. 
Pourehot,  286, 261. 
Practice,  106,  184,  186^  166,  866^ 

471 ;  of  education,  86. 
Prague,  UniTenity  of,  77. 
Praise,  40, 60, 67, 146^  168, 160, 682. 
Precision,  188, 240,  864, 886. 
Priests,  116;  as  educatora,  6^  6, 15^ 

140-168. 
Principles,  17,  464;  of  edncatioa, 

88,  87,  46,  89, 121, 186^  168, 190, 

101,  800,  818,  846,  480,  480^441, 

488,  622,  626,  684,  666-670. 
Professors,  21, 22,76^  888,  868^  SH, 

612. 
Progress,  881;  popular  tnttrnctiui, 

8,12,88,112-186,868,470. 
PngreMnv  EditeaUm,  of  M^^ft— 

Necker,  404-600. 
Pronunciation,  11,  61. 
Protestantism,  118-186» 
Protestants,  86. 
irrOTeros,  7. 
Prudence,  100,  104,  106^  108^  16^ 

100,  280, 281, 646. 
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Piychology,  24, 42, 46, 60, 186, 194, 

261,  284,  812,  814,  886, 489,  464, 
488,  492,  497,  608,  684,  637,  689, 
668. 

PubUc  tchooU,  117, 180,  264,  416. 
Punishment,  162, 160, 180, 200, 249- 

262,  270-276,  886,  661-668;  cor- 
poral, 6, 21, 61, 102, 122, 147, 148, 
194,  201-208,  271-276. 

Purity,  80,  48,  W,  46L 
Puma,  4,  6. 
Pythagoras,  62. 

Quadrivium,  76,  76. 

Questioning,  The  art  of,  22,  28, 26, 

42,  72, 170,  267. 
Quick,  R.    H.,   208;    Educatumal 

Reformers,  121. 
Quintilian,  46,  47-62, 89,  289, 241 ; 

of  indulgence,  60. 

Babaud  Saint-^tienne,  898. 

Rabbins,  10, 11. 

Rabelais,  91-100, 197, 297,  490. 

Racine,  176,  213,  219,  248,  816. 

Rambouillet,  H6tel  de,  219. 

Ramsauer,  481,  484. 

Ramus,  86, 166,  282. 

Rapet,  476, 

Ratich,  121. 

Rationalism,  philosophic,  490, 498. 

Ratio  Studiorum,  of   the   Jesuits, 

142. 
Reading,  11,  49,  61,  67, 69,  76,  86, 

90,  107,  166,  204,  226,  289,  268, 

826,  424,  440. 
ReaUsm,  91,  204,  211,  808, 809. 
Reason,  81, 82,  88,  42,  67, 100, 104, 

108,  122,  186, 186, 174, 190,  284, 

814,  888,  886,  444, 464, 491,  498. 
Reasoning,  28, 74, 82, 128, 166^  191, 

267, 296, 816, 408. 


Recreation,  87,  98,  94,  119,  H\ 

248,  261,  294,  898,  441, 468^  460^ 

461;    mathematical,   848,   860; 

physical,  860,  896. 
Recruitment  of  teachers,  867,  ttfll 
Redolfi,  8. 
Refinement,  conyentional,  12^  9d^ 

89, 143,  227. 
Reflection,  191,  208,  817,  818, 4M^ 

668. 
Reform,  4,  86,  78,  88, 220,  286, 979^ 

822,  881,  416,  496. 
Reformation,  The,  80,  84,  98^  99^ 

113-186. 
Rejutation  of  Helvetiui  on  Man^  D^ 

derof  s,  819. 
Reid,  482. 
Reims,  269,  260. 
Religion,  4,  6,  8, 80,  42, 44, 68^  01^ 

73,  98,  99, 118,  228,  808,  806^826^ 

887,  876,  881,  468, 489,  664. 
R^musat,  Madame  de,  487-49(1 
Reuaissance,  71, 80, 81, 88-111^  284. 
Renan,  826,  Vie  de  J/sua,  11 ;  td» 

cation  of  women,  84. 
Repetition,  11, 121, 186, 178. 
RepuUie,  PUto's,  27-88. 
Respect,  for  teacher,  6,  10^  1S% 

184,  200,  632. 
Rewards,  67,  147,  194,  24%  260^ 

276,  862,  498,  622,  682. 
Rhetoric,  6,  18,  21,  47,  48»  61,  71^ 

86, 109, 144, 171, 189, 816^821. 
Rhythm,  20. 
Richter,  686. 

Righu  of  Man,  Talleyraadrs,  876. 
Robespierre,  891, 898,  897, 402. 
Rohineon  Crusoe,  298. 
Rochefoucault,  108. 
Rochow,  416. 
Rod,  The,  6,  7, 61, 7iwlA2»  147, 14% 

202,278. 
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Bodei,  141,  868. 

Roger  de  Guimpa,  419,  426. 

Bolland,  279, 843, 866-869 ;  Law  of, 

899,400. 
BoUin,  60,  188,  202,  282-262,  288, 

817,  849,  867,  614. 
Boman  Law,  44. 
Borne,  48-aO. 
Bomme,  879, 891, 898, 899 ;  Law  of, 

899,400. 
Bouen,  268,  270,  864. 
Bousseau,  27, 36, 88, 97, 98, 110, 126, 

171,  196,  197, 198,  202, 209,  210, 

27^-810,  882-887,  848,  868,  868, 

416,  426,  442,  448,  481,  496,  668. 
Boudne,  8, 12,  74,  92, 140, 191, 282, 

286,  266,  888,  686. 
Boyer-CoUard,  616. 
BudoUtadt,  462,  467. 
Bales,  184, 166,  264, 471. 
Bossell,  Doctor,  202. 

Sacrifices,  4,  80,  269, 260, 417. 

Saint  CjT,  218-281,  807, 486. 

Saint  Cjran,  168, 160. 

Sainte-BeuTe,  166,  479,  491. 

Saint  Fran9ois  de  Salles,  226. 

Saint  Gall,  68. 

Saint  Germain,  486. 

Saint  Hilaire,  Barth^engr,  622, 624. 

Saint-Just,  899. 

Saint  Leo,  481. 

Saint  Malo,  844. 

Saint  Pierre,  The  AbK  280-282, 

297. 
Saint  Pierre,  Bemardin  de,  894. 
Saint  Simon,  148,  166,  181,  188, 

627,  628. 
Saint  Ton,  268. 
Salamanca,  77. 
Salary,  of  teachers,  866,  867,  892, 

402, 410,  417,  619,  620. 


Salian  h jmns,  4ii 

Salxman,  416. 

Sauvan,  Mademoiselle,  604, 618. 

Sayages,  education  of,  1,  18,  29^ 
641. 

Savoyard  Vkar^s  ProfugUm  <^Fa£A. 
Bousseau's,  806. 

Sacaiin,  618. 

Schiller,  688. 

Schleiermacher,  687. 

Schmid,  484, 486. 

Schmidt,  Charles,  688. 

Scholasticism,  71,  74 ;  criticiim  ^ 
92, 107, 116, 149,  286. 

School-house,  181, 182,  867. 

SchooU,  118,  116,  117,  401,  422; 
adornment  of,  108,  181;  at 
Athens,  19,  20,  21 ;  cenfro/,  407, 
408;  in  China,  18;  cUiiiatnl,69, 
76,  76, 116,  282,  846 ;  etjmologj 
of  the  word,  87;  European  type 
of,  181;  infant,  467-406,  601- 
604 ;  in  India,  6,  614 ;  JTewiah,  9; 
Latin,  119,  128,  180,  181,  144, 
846 ;  of  the  Middle  Age,  60,  77, 
78;  Palatine,  72;  primary,  120, 
128,  190,  284,  264-277,  866^  888; 
426,  477,  610,  620-626;  publie, 
114,  128,  186,  415;  rml.  414; 
at  Bome,  46,  62;  secular,  114^ 
180,  288,  264, 278,  807,  81Q.  888| 
609,622. 

Schoepfer,  Captain,  488. 

Schuitaus,  146. 

Schultess,  Anna,  419. 

Science,  40,  61,  76,  77,  06, 97, 100; 
106,  161,  188,  247,  281,  207, 829; 
886,  404,  481,  612,  668,  668;  of 
education,  22,  88,  87-41, 42;  64, 
86,  96,  104,  868,  409,  486-470; 
neglect  of,  74, 86,  91, 146,  401, 

Sdpio,  106. 
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Sciid^,  MademoiieUe  de,  298. 

Scnlpture,  96. 

Secolmriation,  114,  130,  SS3,  S64, 

278,  2d7,  318,  319,  338, 340-344, 

600,682. 
Siguier,  141. 

Self -AbMement,  4, 66, 161,221,900. 
Self-coiiKioiisDeM,  4,  24,  42,  67, 

133,  168,  317,  318,  428,  468. 
Self-control,  67,  68, 162, 196, 490. 
Seliishiien,  4,  106,  300,  302,  499, 

636,642. 
Self^ennncUtion,  4,  6,  63, 148, 149, 

216, 269,  346. 
Seminaiy  for  SchoolmASten,  261, 

277,  367,  367, 387,  404. 
Semler,  414. 
Seneca,  62,  63,  69,  91. 
Senaationmlism,  133,  187,  193,  206, 

296,  328,  346,  381,  403,  664,  661. 
SenMt,  132, 133, 136, 168, 193, 194, 

283^10;  education  of,  296,  314, 

328, 449, 496,  603,  642-666. 
SennbUiUet,  286,  330;  training  of, 

2, 38, 133, 193, 200,  201,  301, 329, 

330, 403,  603,  664. 
Sentenii,  304. 
SentimenU,  302-306. 
Sequence  of  ttodiet,  167, 323, 403, 

404,  462, 463,  474,  648,  66& 
Seyen  Liberal  ArU,  The,  76,  76, 

119. 
S^rign^,  Madame  de,  162, 196, 213, 

489. 
Sexes,  eqoalitjr  of,  241,  266,  384, 

479, 488 ;  leparadon  of,  8, 34, 266, 

378,  396,  402,  466. 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  196. 
Shakespeare,  64,  320. 
Sicilian!,  664. 
Sidonius,  Apollinaris,  68. 
Siej^,  391-^96. 


SgaaU  966, 978. 
i  SUenoe,  266,  266. 
Sill,  Mws  E.  R.,  8ia 
Simon,  J.,  7, 364,  693»  688L 
Simplid^,  121, 167, 168, 921,  99St 

229,  403,  430, 474. 
Singing,  61, 119, 214,  490,  483. 
Site,  for  schools,  6,  90^  181, 139. 
SUres,  39,  40;  as  teadiers,  4& 
Smith,  Adam,  610. 
Sodetj,  3,  64,  61,  70, 96, 987, 996, 

489,  600,  609,  683;  nnitj  ol,  18, 

37,  73^  96, 116^  126,282, 360,616^ 

ooo. 
Socrates,  22, 42,  62. 
Socratic  method,  99-97,  89,  911, 

429, 471. 
Solomon,  9,  99, 119. 
Solon,  19,  21. 
St^t,  306-307. 
Sophists,  21. 
Sonl,  3, 38, 316, 461 ;  cnltare  of,  68» 

84,  193,  469,  646;  derelopment 

of,  18,  19,  28,  29, 33,  38,  67,  91, 

99, 136, 192,  288,  329,  468^  49&- 

600,666. 
Spain,  77, 132. 
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CompayrS's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy. 

Tnmskted  and  edited  by  W.  H.  Payne,  Professor  of  the  Science  tnd  Art  of 
Teaching,  University  of  Michigan,  and  President  of  the  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege.Cioth.    500  pages.    Retail  price,  ^1.75.   Special  price  for  class  use. 

THIS  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  History  op  Peda- 
gogy and  is  characterized  by  the  qualfties  that  are  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  earlier  volume ;  it  is  comprehensive,  cleat ,  accurate,  and 
is  written  with  rare  critical  insight  To  have  an  original  and  superior 
mind  elaborate  a  systematic  theory  of  education  out  of  the  best  his- 
toric material  accessible,  and  present  as  its  complement  a  revised 
series  of  methods,  would  be  thought  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
teaching  profession,  but  this  is  precisely  what  M.  Compayr^  has 
done  in  this  charming  volume.  It  is  the  most  original  and  satisfac- 
tory manual  for  teachers  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English. 


Jaa.  MaoAllster,  Pfs.  of  Drtxsl 
Instf  Philadslphia^  Pa.:  I  have  known 
the  book  ever  since  it  appeared,  and  re- 
gard ft  as  the  best  work  in  existence  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

THomas  J.  Morgan,  reunilyPrin, 
State  Normal  School^  Providsnce^  R,  /.  ; 
It  seems  to  me  the  best  book  on  the  sub> 
ject  which  has  yet  been  published  in 
America. 

H.  B.  Twitxneyer,  CoU,of  Northom 
III.,  Dakota,  III. :  It  is  the  best  nSsum^  I 
have  ever  seen  on  the  study  and  practice 
of  teaching. 

Biohard  7aAwardB,Ex-SM/tJ^udlic 
Instruction,  Springfiold,  hi. :  I  value  the 


book  very  highly  indeed,  and  think  it 
will  have  great  e£Fect  in  uplifting  the 
profession  of  teachers  in  this  country. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  Pros.  Ind.  Stat$ 
Normal  School:  I  pronounce  it  an  exceK 
lent  popular  treatise  on  the  Science  of 
Education.  I  consider  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  professional  literature^ 

Christian  Union;  Especially  in- 
genious is  the  chapter  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  attention ;  that,  too,  upon  the 
culture  of  the  memory  is  of  great  prac- 
tical vahie.  We  shoukl  like  to  put  this 
work  into  the  hands  of  every  instmctoi', 
whether  parent  or  teacher. 


Psychology  Applied  to  Education. 

By  Gabriel  Compayrb.    Translated  by  Wm.  H.  Paynb,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nashville.    Cloth.    225  pages.    Retail  price,  90  cents. 

IN  the  statement  of  doctrine  and  application,  this  manual  is  profound 
without  being  obscure,  and  simple  without  being  commonplace. 
There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  neither  the  taste  nor  the 
leisure  to  master  the  details  of  educational  science,  nor  even  to  read  the 
profounder  treatises,  but  who  are  anxious  to  find  a  rational  basis  for 
their  art ;  for  such  there  is  no  book  that  can  be  commended  so  highly. 


.  ...^.»..^. vii  i-v  ius  M/c  or  price. 

It  roniprist's  tlirec  parts:    i.   Tlie  psyc 
sists  nio.stly  of  .i  di.scus.sion  of   the  natur 
general  notion,  and  of  the  true  nature  of 
prehension ;  2.  The  necessary  stages  of 
mined  by  the  psychological  basis ;  we  hav 
functions  of  observation,  of  generalizatioi 
generalizations  in  fixing  and  utilizing  kno^ 
tions,  showing  how  the  teacher  may  conscio 
his  daily  work.    The  Revised  Edition  gi 
scientific  explanation  of  the  modem  doct 

Habit  in  Education. 


D 


An  EMay  in  Pedagogical  Psychology.  Trans 
Paul  Radbstock  by  F.  A.  Caspari  Girls'  H 
Introdnction  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Presid 
124  pages.    Retail  price,  75  cents. 

R.  Radestock  discusses  the  various  ha 


which  educators  can  aid  their  pupils. 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  study  1 
works  of  such  widely  different  authorities  : 
Riboty  Dumonty  Spencer  and  Maudsley,  a] 
conflicting  pedagogical  problems  which  co 
one  or  the  other  of  which  he  must  look  as  1 
—  Which  brings  the  better  result  ?  To  f d 
M  The  only  habit  which  a  child  should  be  pe 
it  habituate  itself  to  nothing  in  particula 
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A  Laboratory  Course  in  Physiological  Psy- 

tk^agf.  By  Edmukd  C.  SahfOrd,  Auiitant  Prof«wr  of  Psycholop,  Chrk 
UniTvnltr,  Wmcatar,  Han.  Put  I  —  ch.  i-vl.  1S7  page*-  Clath.  Intmdno- 
Hon  price,  90  cents.    Put  1 — ch.  vll-Jx.    101  pages.    90  tents. 

THE  use  of  the  laboratoty  in  teaching  psychology  is  indmMd  bj 
the  ezperieace  of  the  other  sciences,  by  the  approval  of  the  best 
teachers,  and  by  the  psychological  laboratories  recently  opened  in 
leading  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  a^d  in  Europe.  The 
need  of  some  definite  schedule  of  experiments  for  such  work  in  the 
practice  coiuw  in  the  laboratory  of  Clark  Uoivenity  gave  occasion  for 
the  first  collection  of  the  experiments  here  published  in  a  form  which 
it  ia  hoped  will  make  them  useful  to  others-  The  aim  has  been  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  most  important  &ct3  and  chief  methodc 
of  experimeutal  psychology  so  &r  as  they  are  adapted  to  the  handling 
of  coU^e  men  and  within  a  moderate  expense  for  apparatus.  The 
course  includes  experiments  upon  the  Dermal  Senses,  Static  and 
Kinzathctic  Senses,  Taste,  Smell,  Hearing,  Vision,  Psycho-physic. 

The  Connection  of  Thought  and  Memory. 

A  contribution  to  padajtogical  pychology.  By  Herman  T.  Lokins,  HoaoniT 
Fellow  In  PsycfaoWy  in  CUik  University,  Based  on  P.  W.  Dorpfeld'i  Uodo- 
pipb, "  Deolun  una  Gedachtnis."  Pubiisheil  undei  the  luspicea  of  the  Hetbut 
Chib,  with  ui  Introduction  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clsrk  Unirtv. 
lity.    Cloth.    I79paga.    Retail  price,  f  1.00 

THIS  is  a  Herbartian  book,  showing  how  the  interdependence  of 
thought  and  memory  should  be  realized  in  practice,  followed  by 
illustrations  taken  from  History,  Natural  Science,  Literature,  and 
Arithmetic.  It  is  an  application  of  the  theery  0/ Apperception,  and  Is 
Intended  for  teachers'  reading-circles,  normal  schools,  and  private 
reading.  Being  based  on  the  work  of  Dorpfold.  which  grew  out  of 
round-table  conferences  with  teachers,  it  tnay  be  said  to  have  already 
proved  its  helpfulness  for  teachers  in  Germany ;  and  the  adaptation  to 
American  ideas  and  conditions,  while  modifying  the  original  in  manj 
respects,  keeps  true  to  its  ideal. 

Although  in  the  main  following  Herbartian  {Mrinciples,  the  book  data 
not  ignore  the  suggestions  of  psychological  work  that  has  been  done 
In  the  last  fifty  yean,  but  it  is  in  touch  with  the  latest  approved  ideas 
of  the  present  day. 
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Organic  Education. 


A  manual  for  teachen  in  primary  and  sraauBar  grtdet.  By  Hakkixt  M. 
Scott,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Training  Scbool,  Detroit,  Mich.  Cloth.  35a 
pages.    Retail  price,  ^1.25. 

THE  plan  of  diis  work  in  general  connsts  of  die  use  of  typical 
periods  of  civilization  as  material  for  tiie  work  of  the  ▼aricxis 
grades.     These  periods  have  been  chosen  as  satisfying  the  natural 
instincts  and  interests  of  chUdren  at  certain  stages  in  their  develop- 
ment   They  seem  to  be  consecutive  in  the  lives  of  most  children  as 
wen  as  in  the  history  of  civilization.    These  periods  are:  —  i,  the 
Nomadic  Period,  represented  by  the  Nordi  American  Indian ;  ii,  the 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Periods,  represented  by  the  earlier  Aryan ; 
ill,  the  Persian  Period ;  iv,  the  Greek  Period ;  v,  the  Roman  Period ; 
vi,  the  Germanic  Period ;  vii,  the  Period  of  Feudalism  and  Chivaliy ; 
viii,  the  Renaissance  Period ;  ix,  the  Puritan  Period.    The  study  of 
the  Puritans  in  America  is  followed  by  a  study  of  American  National 
development,  in  lines  of  political,  industrial  and  social  progresBy  and 
then  by  a  similar,  though  less  detailed,  survey  of  the  civilization  of 
the  other  grand  continental  divisions  of  the  worid,  and  later  of  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  embodies  the  philo- 
sophical interpretation  of  the  plan.  It  presents  a  dear  oudine  of  die 
purpose  and  aim  of  the  work.  Part  II  contains  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  methods  and  the  materials  that  will  be  found  most  helpfuL 

Conscious   Motherhood. 

Or,  the  earliest  unfolding  of  the  child  in  the  cradla,  nttraery.  and  IdndngBitaB. 
By  Emma  Marwedbl.    Cloth.    560  pages.    Retail  price,  ^.oo. 

THIS  book  was  out  of  print  for  some  years,  but  the  demand  for  it 
continued  so  steadily  that  a  new  edition  has  been  prepared. 
Miss  Marwedel's  **  Conscious  Motherhood  **  is  in  itself  a  key  to  the 
whole  of  Froebel's  philosophy,  whose  depths  she  has  sounded  more 
thoroughly  than  any  of  his  disciples  in  this  country. 

The  work  is  the  most  profound  and  most  practical  on  the  Under* 
garten  and  mothers*  earliest  work  with  children  tiiat  has  ever  been 
written. 


Higher  English. 


Bnj's  SlftOfy  of  BnSUih  Crttieal  Ttmt.  A  Toctbdaty  ol  1400  crhkal  Unm  vtd 
in  litantim  ud  art,  whh  cridcal  ud  historical  daU  lor  their  iCady.    $ijoo. 

Cook*8  Jodltfc.    With  introductimi,  tranabtion  and  gloisary.    Octavo.    170  pagea.    $ijoo, 

Bsptuhade's  BaamOMlB  of  Coaipofitio&  and  Shttorio.  A  working  text-book  for 
liigher  adioola  and  coHegea.    |i.oo. 

Ban's  Boowvlf.  A  metrical  tranalatkm  ol  thb  ancient  epic.  Octavo.  Cleth,  75  cents. 
f»pv,  30  oenta. 

Kbilt  and  Uits*s  Bafllsh  Xtyaotogy.  A  adact  sloaaary  fcr  oae  in  the  iCady  ol  hislor- 
ieal  grammar.    60  centa. 

Lewis's  IndnctlTO  Shstorlc.    For  achoob  and  collegea.    90  oenta. 

KatiBwaa's  The  Bssentials  of  ArffameatatiOB.  A  syatematic  diacnaaion  ol  prindplea, 
with  iUoatratiTe  extracts;  fall  analjsb  ol  several  mastetpieoea,  and  a  list  ol  proposi- 
tiotts  for  debate.    Ii.ia. 

■adtwan's  The  Bssentials  of  the  Bnglish  SeBtenee.  Preeenta  a  review  of  the  eeaen* 
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